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II. -1 


CONFESSION   AND   ABSOLUTION. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

REQUISITES    FOR    ABSOLUTION. 

While,  in  the  development  of  sacerdotalism,  the  Church  has 
m;ignified  the  functions  of  the  priest  as  the  delegate  of  God,  it  has 
not  wholly  relieved  the  sinner  of  responsibility.  Powerful  as  may 
be  the  formula  Ego  te  absolvo  when  uttered  in  the  sacrament,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  works  its  beneficent  end  with- 
out conditions  and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  beneficiary.  Even 
when  the  culpa  has  been  removed,  Dr.  Amort  tells  us  that  the  re- 
mission of  the  pcena  is  only  proportionate  to  the  merits  and  desert 
of  the  penitent.*  It  therefore  remains  for  us  to  see  what  have  been 
the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the 
esNsentials  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  to  render  the  sacra- 
ment effective.  The  proper  comprehension  of  this  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  sinner  but  to  the  confessor,  for  the  latter 
commits  a  mortal  sin  each  time  that  he  wrongly  refuses  absolution 
to  the  deserving  or  grants  it  to  the  unfit,  and  many  conscientious 
priests,  we  are  told,  refuse  service  in  the  confessional  through  fear 
for  their  own  souls.*  That  such  fear  should  exist  is  natural,  for  the 
correctness  of  the  confessor's  decision  must  depend  on  many  factors 
which  he  can  by  no  possibility  estimate  with  accuracy,  and  we  shall 
see  how  intricate  are  the  problems  involved,  and  how  discordant,  in 
many  cases,  are  the  opinions  of  the  doctors.  The  position,  in  fact, 
of  the  conscientious  confessor  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  and 

*  Amort  de  Indulgentiis  If.  251.—"  Absolutio  sacramental  is  facta  a  sacerdotc 
vel  epij<copo  tantum  remittit  partem  poensB  proportialem  merito,  disposition!, 
contritioni  ac  fervori  poenitentis." 

'  Salvatori,  Istruzione  pratica  per  i  novelli  Confessori,  P.  ii. 
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would  be  much  worse  but  for  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  invincible 
ignorance. 

The  first  prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  we  have  just  seen 
how  the  Lutherans  insisted  on  this,  and  provided  for  it  in  the  Verhor. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  confessors  dealing  with 
those  not  known  to  them  are  instructed  always  to  begin  with  an 
examination  into  the  soundness  of  the  penitent's  faith.  Ignorance 
of  the  leading  points  of  doctrine  is  a  mortal  sin,  but  it  is  not  suffered 
to  prove  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  confessional,  for  the  penitent  is  not 
required  to  know  the  articles  of  the  creed  by  heart,  and  it  suffices 
for  him  to  express  his  assent  when  asked  such  questions  as  "  Do  you 
believe  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  ?"  ^  Only  obsti- 
nate disbelief  can  thus  serve  as  a  barrier. 

Curiously  enough,  in  view  of  the  absolute  assurances  of  the  in- 
fallible efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  faith  in  it  is  not  among  the  requi- 
sites. The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  produced  a 
not  unnatural  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  St.  Augustin 
had  said  that  the  belief  and  faith  of  the  recipient  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  integrity  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  his  own  salvation,  and  this  dictum  had  been  gathered 
into  the  compilation  of  Gratian.*  But  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  which  was  at  least  as  old  as  St.  Hillary  of  Poitiers,  was 
practically  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  sacraments,  and  when  it 
became  necessary,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  to  break  down  confidence 
in  the  sufficing  efficacy  of  contrition,  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  one 
could  know  whether  his  contrition  was  sufficient,  so  that  it  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  sacramental  confession.^  Thus,  in  scholastic  the- 
ology, the  insistance  on  faith  disappeared,  and  when  Luther  promul- 
gated his  revolutionary  doctrines  Cardinal  Caietano,  in  1518,  had  no 
hesitation  in  denouncing  as  a  fantasy  the  assertion  that  faith  is  even 
more  requisite  than  contrition.    Absolute  faith  in  pardon  he  declared 


*  Th.  ex  Charmea  Theol.  IlDivers.  Diss.  v.  cap.  vi.  Q.  5  §  1. 

'  S.  Augustin.  de  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  ill.  14.— Cap.  151  J  1,  P.  iii. 
Dist.  iv. 

See  also  Ps.  Augustin.  de  vera  etfaha  Pcenitentia  cap.  2. — "Poenitentia  itaque 
quBB  ex  fide  non  procedit  utilis  non  est.  Oportet  autem  credere  remedium 
poenitentise  a  Salvatore  concedi." 

'  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  Summse  Suppl.  Q.  iv.  Art.  2. 
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to  be  an  impossibility^  and  that  we  are  not  intended  to  feel  certainty 
about  it ;  it  is  erecting  a  new  Church  to  add  a  fourth  condition  to 
the  three  recognized  ones  of  contrition,  confession  and  satisfaction ; 
efficient  as  is  the  sacrament,  no  man  can  know  whether  he  has  re- 
ceived it  with  or  without  infused  charity,  and  therefore  he  must  be 
ever  uncertain  as  to  his  pardon  by  God.^  These  were  not  the  doc- 
trines that  had  commonly  been  allowed  to  reach  the  people,  and,  as 
the  Apology  of  Melanchthon  shows,  the  Lutherans  made  ample  use 
of  them  in  contrasting  the  doubts  which  they  assumed  were  felt  by 
Catholics  as  to  their  own  means  of  salvation  with  the  confident 
assurances  of  the  new  promises.  Leo  X.  was  more  prudent  in  con- 
demning the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  confined  himself  to  the  bare 
denial  of  the  assertion  that  if  the  penitent  believes  himself  to  be 
absolved  he  is  absolved.*  By  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent  the 
controversy  had  raged  too  openly  for  such  reticence  to  be  longer 
possible.  It  could  safely  deny  the  doctrine  that  faith  in  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ  is  sufficient  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  it  showed  due 
caution  in  declaring  that  no  one  should  doubt  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
merits  of  Christ  or  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  although  no  one 
could  have  the  absolute  certainty  of  faith  that  he  had  obtained  grace.^ 
From  these  postulates  the  deduction  was  easy  that  faith  in  the  pardon 
of  his  sins  is  not  one  of  the  requisites  for  the  sinner  to  obtain  abso- 
lution and  enjoy  its  benefits.* 

More  abstruse  and  diflScult  were  the  questions  which  arose  over 
the  degree  of  contrition  or  attrition  which  suffices  to  enable  the  peni- 
tent to  win  remission  of  sin  in  the  sacrament.  We  have  seen  (I. 
p.  212)  how  the  original  doctrine  of  pardon  for  contrition,  while  it 
could  not  be  denied,  was  virtually  argued  away  by  defining  efficient 
contrition  as  containing  the  vow  to  confess  and  obtain  absolution, 
and  also  how  it  was  displaced  by  attrition  through  the  ingenious 
theorv  of  the  sacramental  virtue  which  converted  the  weaker  into 
the  stronger  emotion  (I.  p.  102).     Contrition  thus  practically  dis- 


*  Caietani  Opusc.  Tract,  xvill.  Q.  4,  5. 

'  Leonis  PP.  X.  Bull.  Exsurge  Domine^  Prop.  12. 

'  C.  Trident.  Seas.  vi.  De  Justificatione,  cap.  9;  Sess.  xiv.  De  Pcenit. 
caD.  12. 

*  Eetii  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  §  1. — For  authorities  on  both  sides  see  Liguori, 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  439. 
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appeared  from  the  scene,  while  the  theologians  rivalled  each  other 
in  defining  the  superhuman  height  of  sorrow  which  the  word  was 
intended  to  express.  Alexander  Hales  tells  us  that  the  true  penitent 
ought  rather  to  choose  the  eternal  pains  of  hell  than  to  commit  or  to 
have  committed  a  single  mortal  sin,  and  this  feeling  should  be  life- 
long, even  after  absolution ;  contrition  is  the  total  conversion  of  the 
reason  and  will  to  God,  so  that  God  is  loved  above  all  things  and 
sin  detested  beyond  all  things.*  Aquinas  describes  the  suffering  as 
the  greatest  that  can  be  endured,  and  that  it  should  last  through 
life.'  Caietano  defines  the  conditions  of  contrition  to  be  to  love 
God  above  all  things  lovable,  to  hate  sin  above  all  things  hateful, 
and  to  avoid  it  above  all  things  avoidable.^  The  Tridentine  Cate- 
chism describes  it  as  the  most  poignant  grief  that  imagination  can 
conceive.*  Sufficing  contrition  is  thus  a  purely  scholastic  conception, 
and,  as  though  to  render  it  still  more  unattainable,  it  is  burdened 
with  conditions  of  infused  grace,  charity,  and  prevenient  inspiration, 
which  render  it  the  work  of  G\)d  rather  than  of  man,  for  it  is  only 
oontritio  informis  until  it  is  vivified  with  chajitas  formaia.  Besides 
all  this,  it  infers  a  complete  change  of  heart  and  change  of  life. 
Thus  the  ordinary  penitent  might  safely  be  taught  that  without  the 
sacrament  there  was  no  hope  of  placating  God  and  no  chance  of 
salvation.* 

When  we  turn  to  attrition  the  scene  changes.  It  is  true  that  the 
doctors  wrangle  among  themselves  when  discussing  it,  for  the  varia- 
tions of  human  emotions  are  so  infinite  and  so  subtile  that  classifica- 


»  Alex,  de  Ales  SummcB  P.  IV.  Q.  xvii.  Membr.  ii.  Art.  1  J  6 ;  Art.  2  ^  2  ; 
Membr.  vii. — Astesani  Summ«  Lib.  v.  Tit.  ix.  Art.  1-4. 

'  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  Summce  Suppl.  Q.  in.  Art.  1,  2 ;  Q.  iv.  Art.  1. 

'  Caietani  Tract,  iv.  De  Contritione  Q.  1. 

*  Catech.  Trident.  De  Poenit.  cap.  5. 

^  It  is  true  that  when  Michael  Bay  taught  that  contrition,  even  when  in- 
formed with  perfect  charity  and  including  the  vow  of  confession,  is  insufficient 
without  the  sacrament,  except  in  case  of  necessity  or  martyrdom,  Pius  V  ,  in 
1567,  condemned  the  proposition  as  erroneous  (Pii  PP.  V.  Bull.  Ex  omnih^cs^ 
Prop.  71).  Frassinetti,  moreover,  admits  (New  Parish  Priest's  Practical 
Manual,  pp.  383-4)  that  a  penitent  to  whom  absolution  is  refused  may  justify 
himself  by  a  single  act  of  sincere  contrition,  to  which  the  confessor  should 
exhort  him  in  dismissing  him,  but  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
amount  of  contrition  requisite  or  elicited,  such  speculations  are  purely  theo- 
retical, and  can  have  no  place  in  the  practical  system  which  the  Church  has 
organized. 
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tion  and  definition  are  impossible,  while  the  Church,  in  undertaking 
to  regulate  the  destiny  of  its  children,  renders  classification  and  defi- 
nition imperative  in  practice,  if  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
is  to  be  more  than  the  mysteries  of  a  magician.  A  great  theologian, 
like  Cardinal  Caietano,  frames  a  classification,  and  another  great 
theologian,  like  Domingo  Soto,  pronounces  it  a  hallucination  absurd 
and  impracticable  ;*  while  the  Holy  See  discreetly  avoids  uttering  an 
authoritative  definition,  the  council  of  Trent  carefully  restricts  itselt 
to  vague  generalities  and  the  Tridentine  Catechism,  in  efliisively 
dilating  on  contrition,  is  silent  as  to  attrition.^  In  fact,  as  the  estab- 
lished definition  of  the  sacrament  makes  it  consist  of  contrition,  con- 
fession and  satisfaction,  the  substitution  of  attrition  for  contrition, 
though  unavoidable,  was  dangerous.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  eluded 
by  the  scholastic  assumption  tliat  attrition  becomes  contrition  in  the 
sacrament,  but  the  fathers  of  Trent  did  not  venture  to  declare  this 
openly.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  decree  it  was  so  asserted,  but  Juan 
Emilio,  Bishop  of  Tudela,  pointed  out  that  the  doctors  were  not 
unanimous  as  to  this,  and  the  ambiguous  phrase  was  substituted  that 
it  helps  the  penitent  to  the  path  of  righteousness.^  Domingo  Soto, 
who  was  one  of  the  theologians  of  the  council,  says  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  sacrament  effects  this  change  and  only  admits  it  when 
one  having  attrition  imagines  it  to  be  contrition  and  on  taking  the 
sacrament  receives  grace  enabling  him  to  be  contrite.* 

Yet  evidently,  from  the  very  definition  of  contrition,  not  one 
penitent  in  a  myriad  can  come  thus  prepared  to  the  confessional, 
and,  unless  the  means  of  salvation  are  admitted  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinar>'  human  nature,  it  is  idle  to  doubt  that  attrition 
must  suffice  in  the  sacrament,  which  is  neatly  put  in  the  assertion 
that  under  the  old  law  contrition  was  necessary,  but  now  it  is  rcplacc»d 
by  confession.*     The  only  question  worth  practical  discussion  there- 

*  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  ii.  Art.  5. 

*  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Pcenit.  cap.  iv.— Catechism.  Trident.  De  Pcenit. 
cap.  5,  6. 

'  Pallavicini  Hist.  Concil.  Trident.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  x.  n.  26.  The  clause  at 
first  read — "  verum  etiam  sufficere  ad  sacramenti  hujus  constitutionem,"  for 
which  was  substituted  the  existing ''  quo  poenitens  adjutus  viam  sibi  ad  justitiam 
parat," 

*  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvil.  Q.  ii.  Art.  5.  Cf.  Zerola  Praxim  Sacr. 
Poenit.  cap.  xxiv.  Q.  37. 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  607. 
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fore  is  what  nature  and  degree  of  attrition  suffice,  and  here,  in  the 
complexity  and  varieties  of  human  emotions  there  is  ample  matter 
for  endless  and  subtile  discussion.  Such  discussion,  however,  is  not 
mere  word-spinning,  for,  in  the  impossible  task  which  the  Church  has 
taken  on  itself,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  confessor  to  grant  absolution 
only  when  he  feels  sure  that  he  is  carrying  out  God's  will,  and  he 
must,  if  he  regards  his  functions  as  other  than  the  baldest  formalism, 
scrutinize  the  heart  of  every  penitent  to  gauge  the  extent  and  depth 
of  his  repentance  and  determine  whether  it  entitles  him  to  the  benefit 
of  the  sacrament.^  To  discharge  this  awful  responsibility  aright  he 
must  have  rules  and  guidance ;  to  furnish  these  is  the  object  of  the 
infinite  distinctions  and  disquisitions  of  the  moralists,  and  if  the 
result  of  their  tireless  labors  is  merely  to  add  doubt  to  doubt  and 
to  darken  counsel  it  is  only  another  proof  of  the  futility  of  man's 
endeavor  to  control  the  unsearchable  ways  of  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  plunge  into  the  dialectic  Malebolge 
thus  created,  but  a  cursory  view  of  some  of  the  debated  questions 
will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  problems  confronting  the  con- 
fessor and  the  attempts  made  for  their  solution.  There  is  first  the 
distinction  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  repentance,  contrition 
and  attrition.  That  this  was  recognized  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  is  shown  in  the  pseudo-Augustin's  tract  de  vera  et  faha  Pceni- 
tentia,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  differentiate  them,*  but  the  term 
attrition,  to  express  imperfect  repentance,  seems  first  to  have  made  its 
appearance  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  its  use  by 
Alain  de  Lille  indicates  that  it  was  a  word  already  recognized  in  the 
schools.^  Alexander  Hales  asserts  that  attrition  and  contrition  are 
not  simply  different  degrees,  but  are  different  things,  arising  from 
different  origins,  the  one  from  gratia  gratis  data^  the  other  from  graiia 
gratnm  faciena  ;  when  a  man  is  attrite  for  some  of  his  sins  he  still  has 


*  "  Ex  his  igitur  coUegi  poterunt  quae  ad  veram  contritionem  maxime  sunt 
necessaria ;  de  quibus  fidelem  populum  accurate  oportebit  docere,  ut  quisque 
intelligat  qua  ratione  comparare  earn  possit,  regulamque  habeat  qua  dijudicet 
quantum  absit  ab  ejus  virtutis  perfections" — Catechism.  Trident.  De  Poeni- 
tentia  cap.  vi. 

The  rigorist  Habert,  in  telling  us  that  absolution  is  of  no  benefit  to  those 
who  have  not  the  disposition  requisite  to  its  reception,  adds  that  this  is  the 
condition  of  the  majority  of  penitents  (Praxis  Sacr.  PcBnit.  Tract,  v.). 

^  Ps.  Augustin.  Lib.  de  vera  et  falsa  Poenit.  cap.  ix. 

»  Alani  de  Insulis  Regulae  Theolog.  Reg.  85  (Migne  OCX.  665). 
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a  desire  for  others ;  when  grace  is  infused  and  he  becomes  contrite, 
he  loses  all  evil  desire  and  he  sorrows  for  all.^  On  the  other  hand, 
St  Bonaventura  reduces  contrition  to  such  simple  terms  that  it  is 
indistinguishable  from  attrition  ;  if  the  grief  is  equal  to  that  from  a 
temporal  misfortune  it  is  a  work  of  perfection  and  more  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  confessor  is  not  to  ask  whether  the  penitent  would  undergo 
death  or  any  other  evil  rather  than  commit  sin,  for  this  is  to  tempt 
him.'  Aquinas  regards  attrition  as  an  inferior  grade  of  contrition  ; 
the  one  is  imperfect,  the  other  perfect  repentance ;  but  he  agrees  with 
Hales  that  the  one  cannot  become  the  other,  they  are  not  habits  but 
acts,  and  in  contrition  there  is  infused  grace.^  Astesanus  defines  attri- 
tion to  be  a  disposition  de  congruo  for  the  removal  of  sin  ;  when  God 
infuses  grace  it  becomes  contrition  and  washes  out  the  sin.*  Durand 
de  S.  Pourqain  holds  that  attrition  is  merely  the  fear  of  punishment, 
but  it  is  the  first  stage  towards  contrition,  the  latter  being  accom- 
piinied  with  infused  grace  and  sufficing  for  the  removal  of  sin.* 

Divested  of  scholastic  details  tlie  differentiation  thus  practically 
reduced  itself  to  the  impalpable  distinction  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  grace,  and  St.  Antonino,  in  accepting  this,  renders  the  diagnosis 
still  more  impenetrable  by  informing  us  that  sorrow,  however  weak, 
is  contrition  if  informed  with  grace ;  however  strong  it  may  be,  it  is 
merely  attrition  if  not  informed  with  grace.*  His  contemporary,  John 
Nider,  is  rigorous  beyond  any  of  the  Quesnellian  errors  condemned  in 
the  bull  UnigeniUtSy  for  he  tells  us  that  all  true  attrition  has  its  sole 
source  in  love  of  God ;  the  detestation  of  sin  must  arise,  not  from  a 
sense  of  its  turpitude,  which  is  shared  by  heathen  philosophers,  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  offensive  to  God ;  and  if  a  man  has  true  attri- 
tion the  sacrament  will  convert  it  into  contrition.^  The  matter  did 
not  become  clearer  with  time  and  the  labors  of  successive  generations 
of  theologians. .  Domingo  Soto  argues  in  a  circle  when  he  tells  us 
that  attrition  is  that  which  is  insufficient  without  the  sacrament,  while 
ciontrition  suffices  of  itself;  he  rigorously  defines  both  contrition  and 


'  Alex,  de  Ales  SummaB  P.  IV.  Q.  xvii.  Membr.  v.  Art.  1. 
»  8.  Bonavent.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  P.  1,  Art.  2,  Q.  1. 

•  8.  Th.  Aquinat.  Suinmse  Suppl.  Q.  i.  Art.  ii.  Hi. 

*  Astesani  Summse  Lib.  v.  Tit.  1.  Art.  2,  Q.  1 ;  Tit.  9,  Q.  1-4. 

*  Durand.  de  S.  Porciano  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  ii. 

•  8.  Antonini  Summse  P.  iii.  Tit  xvii.  cap.  18. 

'  Jo.  ^ider  Prieceptorium  Divinse  Legis,  Prsecept.  in.  cap.  viii.  ix. 
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attrition  to  be  a  detestation  of  sin  above  all  other  detestable  things 
and  an  absolute  intention  of  never  sinning  for  any  object  whatever, 
for,  without  this,  attrition  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  and  is  insuffi- 
cient even  with  the  sacrament.  His  efforts  to  differentiate  the  two 
are  purely  speculative,  however,  for  when  he  turns  to  practice  he  says 
that  penitents  can  scarce  tell  which  they  have,  while  priests  find  it  im- 
possible to  determine,  nor,  especially  with  the  ruder  classes,  is  it  worth 
while  to  waste  time  in  endeavoring  to  find  out;  it  suffices  to  tell  them 
that  it  should  spring  from  love  of  God.^  Melchior  Cano  says  that 
the  distinction  between  contrition  and  attrition  is  easy,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  four  differences,  which  prove  to  be  merely  defini- 
tions ;  on  the  great  question  whether  one  can  be  converted  into  the 
other  he  naturally  sides  with  his  fellow  Thomists  against  the  Scotists, 
in  denying  it.'  The  generalizations  of  the  council  of  Trent?  gave  no 
substantial  aid  in  supplying  a  practical  differential  diagnosis,  and 
since  then  the  moralists  have  continued  the  endless  debate  with  addi- 
tional refinements  and  distinctions.*  The  intricacy  of  the  subject  is 
seen  in  Palmieri's  devoting  sixty  pages  to  the  conditions  of  perfect 
contrition  and  more  than  seventy  to  those  of  attrition,*  but  this  wealth 
of  definition  would  appear  a  trifle  superfluous  when  he  explains  away 
the  Tridentine  definition  of  contrition — that  it  is  in  essence  a  detes- 
tation of  and  sorrow  for  the  sin  committed  and  a  resolve  to  sin  no 
more — the  detestation  becoming  merely  "  I  wish  I  had  not  sinned," 
the  sorrow  a  necessary  part  or  mode  of  the  detestation,  and  the 
resolve  sufficient  if  it  is  merely  virtual.*  Moreover,  the  use  of  in- 
dulgences  is  logically  enough  held  to  prove  that  infused  grace  is 
superfluous  for  the  remission  of  punishment.^ 

Of  far  greater  moment  in  practice  is  the  question  as  to  the  amount 
or  degree  of  attrition  requisite  to  entitle  the  penitent  to  absolution 
and  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  It  matters  not  that  the  priest 
bestows  the  sacrament  on  him  if  he  imposes  an  "impediment"  in 
the  way  which  renders  it  invalid.     Any  "  fiction  "  on  his  part,  either 


*  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  ii.  Art.  5 ;  Dist.  xviir.  Q.  iii.  Art.  3. 
'  Melchior.  Cani  Relect.  de  Pcenit.  P.  iii.  (Ed.  1550,  fol.  34-5). 

'  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Pcenit.  cap.  4. 

*  S.  Alpli.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  433  sqq. 

*  Palmieri  Tract,  de  Pcenit.  pp.  221-353. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  214,  217-18. 

^  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1234. 
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through  inteDtionally  imperfect  confession  or  insufficient  repentance 
is  such  an  impediment  and  leaves  him  subject  to  mortal  sin  and 
eternal  perdition,  however  regular  may  be  his  performance  of  the 
precept  of  annual  confessions:  in  fact,  according  to  the  stricter  theo- 
logians, such  a  confessio  infomiis  is  only  a  fresh  sin.^  No  question, 
therefore,  in  the  economy  of  salvation  can  be  of  more  practical  im- 
portance than  the  definition  of  sufficing  attrition,  and  none  has  been 
more  minutely  and  resolutely  explored  and  debated.  Nor,  when 
the  conclusions  of  the  theologians  are  reduced  to  practice  in  the  con- 
fessional, would  it  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  its  reflex 
action  on  the  moral  conceptions  of  the  faithful. 

Discarding  the  purely  theological  concepts  of  prevenient  inspira- 
tion, infused  grace  and  charity  or  love  of  God,  the  imperfect  repent- 
ance known  as  attrition  may  spring  from  a  sense  of  the  turpitude  of 
sin  or  from  a  dread  of  its  consequences  here  and  hereafter.  The  fear 
of  hell  is  described,  in  the  Rule  which  passes  under  the  name  of  St. 
Basil  the  Great,  as  a  most  wholesome  emotion  which  should  be 
utilized  to  the  utmost  in  exciting  a  salutary  detestation  of  sin,  while, 
on  the  other,  hand,  St.  Augustin  denounces  it  as  an  abject  motive 
with  which  charity  can  hold  no  relations.^  Certainly  penitence, 
selfishly  springing  from  the  baser  motives  of  man's  nature,  is  an 
unsatisfying  source  of  a  claim  on  a  share  in  the  Passion  and  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  as  soon  as  the  schoolmen  commenced  to  investi- 
gate they  so  pronounced  it.  It  became  known  as  servile  attrition — 
cUtritio  servUia  or  formidolosay  and  has  remained  the  subject  of  active 
controversy  ever  since.  Abelartl  declared  emphatically  that  love  of 
righteousness  is  the  only  source  of  efficient  repentance ;  that  which 
arises  from  fear  of  hell  is  but  despair  leading  to  damnation.^  The 
pseudo-Augustin  is  equally  decided;  false  penitence  is  that  which 
comes  from  fear  of  punishment :  it  is  worthless  and  only  brings  the 
soul  to  perdition.*  Cardinal  Pulhis  says  the  same ;  it  is  worthless, 
for  the  penitent  is  coerced  and  would  sin  if  he  dared.**     Gratian 


'  Caietani  Opusc.  Tract,  v.  cap.  5.  Whether  such  a  confesaion  has  to  ho 
repeated  is  however  an  open  question,  with  authorities  on  both  sides. 

'  8.  Basilii  Regula,  Interrog.  117  (Migne,  GUI.  529).— S.  Augustin.  Epist. 
CXL.  cap.  21. 

'  P.  Abselardi  Epit.  Theol.  Christian,  cap.  35. 

*  Ps.  Augustin.  de  vera  et  falsa  Poenit.  cap.  9. 

*  R.  Palli  Sentt.  Lib.  v.  cap.  31. 
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passes  over  the  question  in  silence ;  it  was  apparently  a  scholastic 
subtiltv  which  did  not  concern  the  canonists.  Peter  Lombard  does 
not  even  allude  to  the  fear  of  hell  as  a  factor  in  true  repentance.^ 
Yet  the  question  must  have  been  already  fermenting  in  the  schools, 
and  opinions  were  beginning  to  change,  for,  about  1170,  Lombard^s 
disciple,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  shows  that  debate  was  earnest  whether 
servile  attrition  is  good  or  evil,  a  merit  or  a  sin,  compatible  or  incom- 
patible with  charity,  and  he  concludes  that  it  is  a  gratuitous  gift  of 
God,  not  in  itself  meriting  eternal  life,  but  leading  to  a  desire  for 
charity.^  Alexander  Hales  makes  a  concession  in  the  refinement 
that  contrition  should  be  felt  for  the  sin  and  not  for  the  punishment, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  consequence  of  sin.^  Aquinas  merely  says 
that  while  we  may  feel  sorrow  for  the  punishment,  contrition  is  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  the  sin.*  The  Dominican  theologians  for 
the  most  part  took  the  severer  view.  Passavanti  teaches  that  the 
most  fervent  servile  attrition  with  the  sacrament  does  not  save  from 
damnation/  St.  Antonino  regards  the  fear  of  hell  as  wholly  insuf- 
ficient in  itself^  and  John  Nider  declares  that  sorrow  arising  from 
such  fear  is  not  attrition  in  any  sense  and  is  only  a  fresh  actual  sin 
deserving  of  punishment.®  The  Franciscans  taught  a  laxer  doctrine. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Duns  Scotus  to  discuss  servile  attrition 
when  he  asserted  that  it  suffices  for  the  sinner  to  feel  some  dis- 
pleasure for  his  sin  and  to  have  at  the  time  no  intention  of  repeating 
it;  all  sacraments  work  of  themselves,  and  only  require  that  no 
impediment  be  placed  in  their  way  to  obstruct  their  efficiency.^  His 
disciples  accepted  his  views  and  applied  them ;  Astesanus  says  that 
love  of  God  and  fear  of  hell  are  both  useful  ingredients  in  repent- 
ance, and  Piero  d'Aquila  seems  to  know  nothing  but  servile  attrition 
— the  fear  of  punishment  is  the  source  of  all  repentance.®    Angiolo 


^  P.  Lombardi  Sentt.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  xv.  §  7. 

^  P.  Pictaviens.  Sentt.  Lib.  ill.  cap.  18. 

'  Alex,  de  Ales  SummaB  P.  IV.  Q.  xvii.  Membr.  iii.  Art.  2. 

*  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  Summse  Suppl.  Q.  il.  Art.  1. 

*  Jac.  Passavanti,  Lo  Specchio  della  vera  Penitenza,  Dist.  iv.  cap.  1. 

.  •  S.  Antonini  Summse  P.  i.  Tit.  xx.— Jo.  Nider  Prseceptorium  Divina  Legis, 
Prsecept.  iii.  cap.  viii.  ix. 
'  Jo.  Scoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiv.  Q.  iv. ;  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  unic. 

*  Fr.  de  Maironis  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiv.  Q.  1.— Vorrillong  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist. 
XIV. — Astesani  Summae  Lib.  v.  Tit.  1,  Art.  2,  Q.  2,  3.— P.  de  Aquila  in  IV. 
Sentt.  Dist.  xiv.  Q.  ii. 
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da  Chlvasso  is  not  quite  so  positive ;  he  considers  the  emotion  caused 
by  dread  of  punishment  as  contrition ;  he  tells  us  that  all  the  doctors 
consider  it  efficacious,  but  he  regards  this  as  perhaps  doubtful,  espe- 
cially when  the  mind  is  clouded  in  sickness.^  Between  these  two 
schools  there  were  teachers  of  varying  degrees  of  laxity.  John  of 
Freiburg's  conception  of  contrition  is  almost  wholly  servile ;  in  de- 
scribing its  six  causes,  sorrow  for  offending  God  and  yearning  for 
reconciliation  are  absent,  and  in  their  place  appear  the  fear  of  hell 
and  the  loss  of  heaven.*  Guido  de  Monteroquer  treats  the  fear  of 
hell  as  only  one  of  the  ingredients  of  contrition ;  he  admits  that  there 
are  very  few  whose  grief  over  their  sins  equals  that  which  they  feel 
for  temporal  misfortunes,  but  he  discountenances  too  close  a  com- 
parison, and  confessors  should  never  interrogate  their  penitents  as 
to  this.*  Gabriel  Biel  teaches  that  fear  of  hell  leads  to  detestation 
of  sin  and,  if  accompanied  with  faith  in  divine  mercy,  to  love  of 
God.* 

Servile  attrition  had  thus  been  gradually  winning  its  way ;  its  suf- 
ficiency was  a  comfortable  doctrine,  and  in  the  increasing  laxity 
which  preceded  the  Reformation  it  became  generally  accepted.  The 
more  rigid  theologians  might  insist  on  the  diaposUio  congfua  as  re- 
(£uisite  for  the  reception  of  the  sacrament,  but  Caietano  admits  that 
it  was  generally  absent,  and  his  contemporary  Prierias  argues  it  away ; 
it  suffices  to  wish  to  have  regret  for  sins  committed  and  to  obtain 
grace  from  Gtxi  to  avoid  them ;  this  is  virtual  attrition  and  is  con- 
verted into  contrition  by  the  sacrament,  which  impresses  on  the 
recipient  a  disposition  known  as  ornatus^  It  is  true  that  Giovanni 
da  Taggia  asserts  that  confession  is  invalid  when  its  chief  motive  is 
fear  of  hell,  but  Latomus  assured  his  Lutheran  controversalists  that 
the  requisite  grace  is  conferred  in  the  sacrament.*  Thus  the  sacra- 
ment became  more  and  more  a  magic  formula  which  supplied  defi- 
ciencies  in   both   the   grantor  and   grantee,   and    Melchior   Cano, 


*  Summa  Angelica  s.  vv.  Contriiio  §  1 ;  Ptenitentia  i  15. 

'  Jo.  Friburgens.  Summ»  Confessor.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  21. 

*  Manip.  Curator  P.  li.  Tract.  1,  cap.  2,  6. 

*  Gab.  Biel  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiv.  Q.  ii.  Art.  3,  Dub  3. 

*  Caietani  Opusc.  Tract,  v.  De  Confessione  Q.  4. — Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  v. 
Qm/essio  Sacr.  i.  §J  24,  26. 

*  Summa  Tabiena  s.  y.  Oo^fesj^io  Sacr.  i  29. — Latomus  de  Confessione  secreta, 
1525. 
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Dominican  though  he  was,  asserts  that  all  the  doctors  define  attrition 
to  be  simply  the  imperfect  regret  arising  from  fear  of  punishment.* 

After  the  vigorous  liUtheran  assault  the  Church  might  have  been 
expected  to  check  this  tendency  to  laxity,  but  the  council  of  Trent 
declared  that  servile  attrition,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  desire  to  sin, 
is  a  gift  of  Grod  which  opens  the  way  to  justification  in  the  sacra- 
ment; it  is  true  that  it  added  a  warning  to  the  penitent  that  if 
contrition  is  absent  he  must  not  flatter  himself  that  he  is  truly  ab- 
solved before  God,^  but  the  recognition  of  servile  attrition  was 
enough.  The  practical  application  of  its  utterances  is  seen  in  a 
catechism  issued,  in  1578,  by  the  Bishop  of  Pavia  for  the  examina- 
tion of  priests  applying  for  licenses  to  hear  confessions,  where  it 
appears  that  the  penitent  is  only  required  to  express  some  sorrow  for 
his  sins  and  an  intention  to  perform  penance  and  abstain.^  We  need 
scarce  wonder  that  the  Tridentine  Catechism  complains  that  for  the 
most  part  the  people  believe  that  no  heartfelt  sorrow  is  requisite,  and 
that  an  external  semblance  of  it  suffices/  or  that  Father  Fornari  in 
his  instructions  to  confessors  alludes  to  attrition  as  the  most  that  can 
be  expected,  as  though  contrition  had  altogether  disappeared  from 
the  confessional.*  What  that  attrition  was  is  explained  by  Chieri- 
cato,  who  tells  us  that  before  the  council  of  Trent  attrition  meant 
perfect  sorrow,  based  on  the  love  of  God  up  to  the  point  where  God 
infused  grace,  so  that  it  became  contrition,  but  that  since  the  council 
it  is  held  to  mean  merely  the  sorrow  caused  by  fear,  so  that  it  cannot 
become  contrition,  though  it  may  serve  to  introduce  the  love  of  God, 
and  thus  become  contrition.^  In  fact,  the  Tridentine  fathers  had  so 
successfully  eluded  a  decision  that  the  question  whether  any  love 
of  God  is  required  in  the  sacrament  remained  open.^ 

Tlie  sufficiency  of  servile  attrition  being  thus  admitted,  the  next 


»  Melchior.  Cani  Relect.  de  Poenit.  P.  III.  (Ed.  1550,  p.  33). 

'  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Pcenit.  cap.  4,  6. 

^  Confessionale  Savonarolse,  jubente  Hypp.  de  Rubeis  Episc.  Papiensi,  per 
R.  D  Alex.  Saulium,  Taurini  1578,  fol.  81-2. — "Dummodo  adsit  non  solum 
aliqualis  dolor  de  praeteritis  sed  etiam  propositum  satisfaciendi  et  abstinendi 
de  futuro." 

*  Catechism.  Tridentin.  De  Poenitentia  cap.  xii. 

*  M.  Fornarii  Institutio  Confessarior.  Tract,  i.  cap.  1.  For  the  wide  and 
long-continued  popularity  of  this  work,  see  De  Backer,  III.  307. 

*  Clericati  de  Poenit.  Decis.  xiv.  n  9. 

^  Tournely  de  Sacr.  Poenit.  Q.  v.  Art.  ii. 
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step  was  to  subdivide  it  into  natural  and  supernatural.  For  the 
source  of  this  distinction  we  may  quote  Domingo  Soto,  who  thinks 
it  probable  that  attrition  caused  by  the  fear  of  hell  suffices  with  the 
sacrament ;  if  the  fear  is  of  earthly  punishment  it  does  not  suffice, 
though  the  confession  is  valid,  but  if  the  fear  is  of  worldly  evils  to 
be  inflicted  by  God,  then  it  may  be  regarded  as  sufficing  attrition 
with  the  sacrament.*  Thus  natural  attrition  came  to  be  known  as 
that  caused  by  fear  of  disgrace  or  human  punishment,  and  super- 
natural as  that  which  arose  through  fear  of  punishment  by  God, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  next.^  It  was  reducing  the  old  defini- 
tions of  repentance  to  the  lowest  denomination  and  smoothing  the 
sinner's  jiath  to  heaven  to  teach  that  regret  for  sin  caused  by  dread 
of  infamy  or  justice  suffices  in  the  sacrament,  but  theologians  were 
found  to  defend  this  doctrine  as  probable.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Azpilcueta  says  that  he  had  heard  it  maintained.*  Even  so  good  an 
authority  as  St.  Francis  Xavier  virtually  accepts  natural  attrition  as 
sufficing  when  he  instructs  confessors  who  find  sinners  insensible  to 
threats  of  hell  to  terrify  them  into  repentance  by  predicting  for  them 
all  sorts  of  misfortunes — loss  of  money  and  of  reputation,  defeats  in 
iaw-suits,  imprisonment,  incurable  diseases  etc.*  It  continued  to  be 
taught,  and,  in  1679,  Innocent  XI.  was  obliged  to  condemn  it,*^  though 
he  did  not  condemn  the  proposition,  which  was  common  among  theo- 
logians, that  actual  attrition  is  unnecessary,  and  that  virtual  suffices.^ 
The  more  rigorous  party  in  the  Church  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
increasing  laxity  which  sought  to  degrade  doctrine  to  the  level  of 
current  practice,  and  it  endeavored  to  elevate  somewhat  the  concep- 
tion of  supernatural  servile  attrition.  When  theologians  were  found  to 
teach  that  the  mere  verbal  assertion  of  sorrow  and  of  wish  to  abstain, 
or  sorrow  because  the  penitent  could  not  be  sorry  enough,  or  that  a 
{massing  momentary  dread  of  punishment  constituted  formal  attrition 


*  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xviii.  Q.  iii.  Art.  3.— Tainburini  Method. 
Confess.  Lib.  i.  cap.  1,  J  5. 

»  Viva,  Trutina  Theol.  in  Prop.  LVll.  Innocent.  PP.  XL— Trotta  a  Veteri 
Exposit.  Propos.  Damnat.  Tract.  ll.  Art.  Ivii. 

*  Azpilcueta  Man.  Confessar.  cap.  I.  n.  8. 

*  S.  Fran.  Xaverii  Nov.  Epist.  Lib  iv.  Epist.  4  (Romoe,  1667,  pp.  289-90). 

*  Innoc.  PP.  XL  Deer.  2  Mart.  1679,  Prop.  LVir.— Cf.  Arsdekin  Theol. 
Tripart.  P.  iir.  P.  ii.  Tract.  4,  cap.  5. 

*  Jo.  Sanchez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  xxxi.  n.  8. 
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Hiifl[l<!i(;nt  for  the  validity  of  the  sacrament/  there  could  not  but  be 
niiiidrt  that  would  seek  to  revert  to  the  earlier  and  loftier  conceptions 
of  the  Fathers.     Willem  van  Est,  who  was  inclined  to  what  became 
known  iiH  JaiiHcnism,  contends  that  fear  of  hell  does  not  suffice  unless 
r*4>rni>iiic<l  with  love  of  righteousness.^     Pfere  Seguenot  went  further, 
for,  in  a  translation  of  St.  Augustin's  tract  De  yuyinitate,  he  took 
tHH'nHum  to  assort  that  attrition  is  insufficient,  and  that  contrition 
|)ro('(*<*(ling  fn)in   [MTfect  charity  is  requisite,  propositions  which  the 
Sorhoiifir,  in  UI.'iH,  condemned  as  disturbing  to  quiet  souls,  contrary 
lo  lilt'  KM  ft'  aii<l  <^ommon  practice  of  the  Church  and  derogatory  to 
tlir  Hurrninnit.'^     The  convenient  vagueness  of  the  Tridentine  defini- 
tion IffY  lunplr  room  for  opposing  views,  and,  in  1666,  the  learned 
i  'liriwlian  VVollV  issued  a  treatise  to  prove  that  it  meant  that  charity 
is  riMjiMHil^'   ft)r  the  remission  of  sins,  and  that  servile  attrition  is 
niiTfly   nspful,  th(Migh  sometimes  necessary.*     This  raised  a  lively 
di'Imh',  and,  iti  KMIT.  Alexander  VII.  issued  through  the  Inquisition 
a  dri'i'fn  pmhibititi^  all  mutual  abuse  by  the  contending  theologians 
mil II  |Im«  Holy  He«'  should  dwide  the  question,  though  incidentally  it 
Mnnorlrd  Ihitl   lli(>  majority  deny  the  necessity  of  any  charity.*    The 
rlprnniiin  pnrly  liitd  to  contend  not  only  with  the  prevailing  laxity  of 
|)i'Hi'llftn,  liiit  willi  the  stigma  of  Jansenism  which  their  opponents 
iiflt'd  it^itliifft  I  hem  most  etleetively.     When  they  urged  that  the  fear 
ill'  linll  In  not  i«npernMtnraK  and  that  attrition  based  solely  upon  it, 
willioiil   lov(«  of  (jod,  is  not  a  good  or  supernatural  emotion,  Alex- 
iHiiliT  \'  1 1 1.,  in  HUM).  (MmdemmMl  these  propositions,  and  Viva  de- 
v\i\\vti  iIhiui  lo  be  Hninn  and  Jansenist  with  a  flavor  of  Lutheranism, 
wlilh*  I'^raneolini  assumes  that  the  denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  attrition 
wItlioMi   Ini'lionle  eliarity  is  a  modern  Jansenist  error,  though  there 
would  srem  lo  lie  lons'  in  the  reumrk  of  Juenin  that  demons  grieve 
oviT  llii'lr  siuH  not  because  of  the  oIlencH'  to  God,  but  because  of  the 
punlslinienl.'*     l*enelon  did  not   hesitate  to  denounce  as  scandalous 
llie  do(«trine  llial  atlriliou  arising  fnuu  tear  is  sufficient,  but  he  added 

'   Imu.  Su  A|ili(iilf4iiii  ('onroK?*rtr.  «,  vv.  Abiftt/utio  n.  13;  Contritio  n.  4. — Alph. 
iU>  l.noiio  tlo  Olllo.  ol  l\»!»«t«to  CoiilVHsar.  Hirol.  XX.  n.  114. 

"  VmW  ill  iv.Soim.  \y\M  \\\  1 1. 

"  P'Ai>(onti»*»  (Nilhvt.  Jiulir.  »lo  iiovix  Krmrilms  III.  I.  12G. 

*  i'lir.  I^iipi  l>iNMoi-(.  oiivii  rtuitiilioiu^m  ot  .Vttrltionem  (0pp.  XL  205). 
•'  Imlox  Al»\.  PP.  VII.  \nx\x\  IVrr.  ii.  *.>.», 

•  Vivu  Thool.  rmtiiui  in  Alex.  PP.  VIII.  Vv^^\^,  \iv.  XV. -Francolini Discipl. 
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that  the  requirement  of  predomioant  charity  is  equally  dangerous, 
and  he  sought  to  find  a  middle  term  in  which  the  love  of  God  should 
balance  the  love  of  sin.^  The  great  assembly  of  the  Grallican  clergy, 
in  1700,  under  the  lead  of  Bossuet,  condemned  the  doctrine  that 
servile  attrition  suflSces  without  at  least  inchoate  love  of  Gk)d  as  rash, 
scandalous,  pernicious  and  tending  to  heresy,  and  it  ordered  all 
priests  so  to  instruct  their  penitents.^  The  strife  between  laxism 
and  rigorism,  between  the  Jesuit  theology  and  the  so-called  Jansen- 
ism, waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  but  the  Jesuit  influence  in  Rome  be- 
came preponderating,  and  finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  Clement  XI., 
in  1713,  issued  the  bull  UnigeniitiSy  directed  primarily  against  Pas- 
quier  Quesnel,  condemning  101  propositions,  among  which  it  de- 
nounced as  Jansenist  errors  the  assertion  that  the  fear  of  hell  by 
itself  leads  only  to  despair,  and  that  abstinence  from  sin  through 
fear  alone  is  external  and  not  internal.^  The  lively  resistance  which 
the  bull  aroused  in  France  almost  threatened  a  schism  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  Gallican  Church  from  Rome.  Under  heavy  pressure 
from  Ijouis  XIV.  the  bull  was  accepted,  nominally  at  least,  by  a 
partial  assembly  of  bishops  after  a  discussion  of  four  months,  but 
many  recalcitrated  and  the  contest  continued,  with  threats  of  the 
gravest  character  from  Clement  and  almost  open  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  the  dissidents.  Matters  went  so  far  that  four  bishops,  with 
the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  at  their  head,  inter- 
jected an  appeal  to  a  future  council,  in  which  they  w^ere  sustained  by 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  faculties  of  Reims  and  Nantes.  The  appeals 
were  put  on  the  Index,  the  privileges  of  the  Sorbonne  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  Roman  Inquisition  ordered  the  prosecution  as 
heretics  of  all  who  should  criticize  the  bull.*     The  bishops  com- 


Poenit.  Lib.  ITI.  cap.  viii.  n.  1. — Juenin  de  Sacramentis  Diss.  vi.  Q.  iv.  cap.  2, 
Art  3. 

*  F^nelon,  sur  le  Commencement  de  PAmour  de  Dieii  ((Euvres,  Paris,  1838, 
II.  347). 

-  Habert  Theol.  Moral.  De  Pcenit.  cap.  viii.  §  iv.— Juenin  de  Sacramentis 
Di»»*.  VII.  Q.  iv.  cap.  4,  Art.  2,  i  4. 

'  Clement.  PP.  XI.  Const.  Unigeniiua,  Prop.  60,  62,  66  (Bullar.  VIII.  120). 

*  Premiere  Instruction  Pastorale  de  Mgr.  le  Card,  de  Noailles,  Paris,  1719, 
I.  41 ;  II.  127,  157,  163,  166-76.— Index  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  1744,  p.  263.— Clem- 
ent. PP.  XI.  Const.  Circumspectay  18  Nov.  1716;  Deer.  S.  Inquisit.  2  Maii 
1714 ;  3  Aug.  1719  (Bullar.  VIII.  180,  402, 404). 

For  the  violent  means  adopted  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  the  bull  and  the 
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.^.  ^l  :.n  -..  i, .  .  ,^.  :  ^.  ..  «  i.,,:«i.k  Uxi.y,  leading 
J.  ^'r&^Ti.  'i5d».-ri.La.j.c-  jjifi  iz^T  :»n5re*i  lie  p>pe  to  give  such 
•ir:£L^::.>2*  >r  rir--iZii::.:  c?  15  t  -i^.i  tcavV  12^*2:1  !.>  aven  the^e  evils, 
>-:  ::.-r  <l.j  r%i..j  th;?  :za:  tz>r  >;.!  tts*  <i5.^:-rfiily  clear  to  chose 
not  wilfully  frrvrrrT.  iz-i  'JLiz  ill  -^l.  T  ^IJ  a,:<  accept  it  as  it 
rt-x-l  T.>ril.l  c*r  r-t  .-5  fr  —  tl-r  •;  i:L?i.  S-  L<a:cd  was  the  debate 
tha:  thr  Ben^i-iLn^  Iv=:  Thi-rrrv  i^  VLiLi2>«.  in  1727,  did  not 
L*:^:tate  t.;-  -ay  tha:  is  iL-r  j*^!^r:il  •x-i:>.^l  :.:•  whi'^h  he  appealed  the 
bull  w...ril.i  \m^  bam:  aapJ  ii.-  a  -i-  r  •.-•  oirmaed  a?  a  henesFiareh.-  It 
wa-  a*  it  til;  172?  that  :hrr  S>rt»>::n-r  Eiidr-  ir-?  sinal  submission  and 
•llsavowtd  it-  ivl^Uivnr  pnxveiia^.'  ba:  this  by  no  means  put  an 
»-nd  t««  the  aintaii*>Q.  Tht  perf^rraAn-v*  *>i  rh^r  O'nruUionnairt'n  at 
th'f  tomb  of  Fraoijois  Jc  Pins  in  ihr  L^nitiery  of  S.  Mcdaid,  until 
it-  clo-ure  by  n>yal  onJt-r  in  17:32,  illurtr^te  the  spiritual  exaltation 
of  i\ift  ojij)onents  i.»f  the  bull,  and,  a-  late  a-?  1736,  the  Jansenist 
Bishop  of  Senez  de«:-laR.-«i  that  the  miracles  operated  at  the  inter- 
t^fnAon  of  Paris  pD>vc*l  that  the  bull  ^^■as  not  fit  to  Ik*  accepted.* 
In  1702  the  so-calleil  Jansenists  liad  their  rvpr'sals  on  the  Jesuits, 
but  the  agitation  o^ntinucd  until  the  Revolution  abs*>rbeil  all  i^ther 
^•xcitement-. 

The  papal  tactics  of  defining  only  by  negation  ci.>uld  lead  to  no 
[lositive  affirmation  of  doctrine,  but  the  Holy  See  cautiously  held 
aUxif  from  committing  itself  to  any  precise  determination  of  a  matter 
in<:a[)able  of  absolute  definition.  A\Tien  the  rigorists  accused  the 
laxJHts  of  administering  the  sacraments  without  requiring  a  due 
amount  of  contrition,  the  latter  retorted  that  in  practiw  the  rigorists 

protCHtH  of  the  Parlements  of  the  kingdom,  see  Z^  Temolgtifvje  dc  f  VnivenlU 
tie  Paris  an  ttujet  de  la  (joiiatUution  Unigenitus^  Paris,  1716. 

'  NoailUiH,  Infttruction,  I.  21,  31-2,  39,  44,  46,  5<).— Clement.  PP.  XI.  Conn. 
Pojiforafla  Officii,  28  Aug.  1718  (Bullar.  VIII.  207). 

*  CJolonia,  Biblioth6quc  JanH^niste,  Exl.  1735,  p.  6. 
'  D'Argcntrr?,  III.  i.  172. 

*  Doyc^n,  Vic  <lu  I5icnheureux  Fran^-ois  de  Paris  ;  Recueil  de  Pi^ce?*,  p.  clxv. 
(Utrecht,  1743). 

The  immenHc  literature  which  accumulated  around  the  performances  of  the 
OmvuUumnaircH  may  well  be  forgotten,  but  worth  preserving  is  the  epigram 
poHt4'd  on  the  gate  of  8.  M6dard  after  its  closure — 

Do  part  le  Roy  defence  i\  Dieu 
I)i*  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu. 
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ilid  the  same,  and  that  otherwise  the  sacrameDt  would  scarce  ev^r 
be  granted.^  Although  Rome  thus  evaded  the  decision  of  a  question 
on  which  depends  the  efficacy  of  nearly  every  sacrament  administered 
to  penitents,  it  did  not  hesitate,  when  not  speaking  ex  cathedra^  to 
teach  the  sufficiency  of  servile  contrition  without  charity.  In  a  series 
of  vernacular  instructions,  drawn  up  by  Benedict  XIII.,  and  ordered 
by  the  council  of  Rome,  in  1725,  to  be  used  in  all  parishes,  the  defi- 
nition of  attrition  is  the  servile  one  of  the  council  of  Trent,  as  arising 
from  the  fear  of  hell,  or  of  loss  of  paradise,  or  the  turpitude  of  sin, 
but  it  added,  what  the  Tridentine  fathers  were  careful  to  elude,  that 
this  suffices,  adding  the  explanation  that  this  is  the  common  opinion, 
though  it  is  still  undecided  by  the  Holy  See.^  Benedict  XIV.  there- 
fore was  wise  when  he  warned  the  bishops  not  to  assert  absolutely 
the  sufficiency  of  mere  servile  attrition,  or  the  necessity  of  inchoate 
charity,  for  it  is  »ub  judice^  and  either  side  may  be  sustained  with 
impunity.'  While  thus  either  may  be  employed  in  practice,  Ferraris 
asserts  tliat  the  motive  of  attrition  is  charity  towards  ourselves  rather 
than  towards  God,  for  it  arises  from  fear  of  temporal  or  eternal  pim- 
ishment,  and,  with  the  sacrament,  this  suffices  for  justification ;  as 
for  the  love  of  God,  he  contents  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
attrition  leads  to  it,  explicitly  or  impliedly,  formally  or  virtually.* 
Liguori  tells  us  that  the  great  mass  of  authorities  are  in  favor  of  the 
sufficiency  of  mere  servile  attrition,  even  if  it  arises  only  from  the 
fear  of  temporal  evils  to  be  sent  in  cliastisement  by  Grod,  but  he 
adds  that  the  other  opinion  does  not  lack  probability  and  is  safer.* 

The  rigorists  were  not  wholly  silenced  and  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  Quesnellian  errors  by  dividing  timor  servilis  into  simpliciter  ser- 
vilis  and  servUUer  servilis,  the  former  being  fear  of  punishment  with- 
out desire  to  sin,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  desire  restrained  by  fear. 


*  Francolini  Clericus  Bomanus  munitus  Disp.  x.  n.  2,  4. 

*  C.  Roman,  ann.  1725,  Tit.  xxxii.  cap.  3  (Romee,  1725,p.  138).— "  Bastando 
il  dolore  imperfetto,  cioe  TAttrizione,  gia  spiegata  di  sopra,  ^  pura,  6  al  piil 
quella  che  h  congiunta  con  quale  principio  di  amor  benevolo  verso  Dio,  il  che 
rimana  finora  indeciso  dalla  Sante  Sede."  A  Latin  version  may  be  found  in 
the  Collectio  Lacerms,  I.  458. 

'  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  De  Synodo  Dioeces.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.  n.  9. 

*  Ferraris  Prompta  Biblioth.  s.  v.  Ptvtiit.  Sacram,  Art.  ii.  n.  7,  8, 10. 

'  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  440-5.  For  the  still  unsettled 
dispute  over  this  question  see  the  Vindici(B  AfphomincB,  pp.  426  sqq.  (Romce, 
1873). 
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Of  course  the  attrition  aroused  by  the  former  is  supcniatural,  and 
Father  de  Charmes?  holds  that  all  ser\'ile  attrition  to  be  efficient  with 
the  sacrament  must  include  some  love  of  God.'  The  belligerent 
rigorist  Concina  is  unsj^aring  in  his  denunciation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  laxists  as  an  effort  to  rt»concile  pagan  morals  with  heavenly 
rewards.-  This  resistance  was  in  vain.  The  Jansenist  movement  in 
Tuscany,  under  the  ( irand-Duke  Leoj>old  I.,  in  denouncing  the  effi- 
cacy of  mere  servile  attrition  as  leading  only  to  supposititious  con- 
versions, gave  the  laxists  the  opjwrtunity  desired,  and  Pius  VI. 
condemned  the  doctrine  as  false  and  rash,  contrary  to  the  safe  prac- 
tice of  the  Church,  and  derogatory  to  the  jwwer  of  the  sacrament.^ 
Thus  the  Church  at  last  s[)oke  in  terms  which,  if  not  wholly  unam- 
biguous, could  lx»  construed  as  trondemning  all  but  the  laxer  require- 
ments, and  its  teachers  have  availed  themsi»lves  of  the  opportunity. 
Miguel  Sanchez  tn^ats  as  Jansenist  and  Luthenin  the  demand  for 
predominant  charity ;  as  for  the  other  points,  they  are  merely  a 
question  of  words,  for  there  is  no  attrition  that  does  not  impliedly 
contain  charity.*  Palmicri  argues  that  for  the  sacrament  to  reconcile 
the  sinner  with  God  rcKjuires  only  the  removal  of  unretracted  sin, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  attrition  arising  solely  from  servile  fear.* 
The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore  asserts  that  "  imperfect 
contrition"  suffices,  arising  through  the  fear  of  hell  or  the  hateful- 
ucss  of  sin,  and  it  says  nothing  about  this  becoming  contrition  in  the 
sacrament.* 

There  is  still  another  dilution  of  rei)entance — the  aUritio  exisiimcUaj 

^  Th.  ex  Charmos  Theol.  Univ.  Diss.  v.  cup.  iii.  Q.  3,  Artt.  1,  2. — Tournely  de 
8acr.  Pienit.  Q.  v.  Art.  1. 

*  Concina  Thcol.  Christian,  contract.  Lib.  ix.  Diss.  1,  caj).  7,  H  5,  6.  "Sed 
NOVA  VIA  MEDIA  Una  conjungit  paganicos  mores  et  regni  aeterni  prsemiuni ; 
sarraiuenta  Cliristi  et  voluptates  mundi ;  lucem  et  tenebras ;  bonum  et  malum." 
— Ibid.  cap.  9,  ^  3,  n.  4. 

^  Istruzione  Pastorale  di  Mgr.  Vescovo  di  Chiusi  e  Pienza  (Guiseppe  Panni- 
lini)  ?  xxxvi.  (Firenze,  178G,  p.  89). — Catechismo  per  i  Fanciulli  ad  uso  delle 
citta  e  Di(»cesi  di  Cortona,  Cbiusi,  Pienza,  Pistoja,  Prato  o  Colle,  Lezioni  11, 
12  (Pistoja,  1786). — Compendio  dell'  Educazione  overo  Istruzione  Cristiana, 
cap.  22(Napoli,  1784).— Atti  e  Decreti  del  Concilio  di  Pist^ya  deir  Anno  1786, 
pp.  142-3,  147.— Pii  PP.  VI.  Const.  Auctorem  Fldeij  Prop.  xxv.  xxxvi. 

*  Mig.  Sancbez  Prontuario  de  la  Teol.  Moral.  Trat.  vi.  Punto  iv.  ^  2. 

*  Palmieri  Tract,  dc  Poenit.  p.  344. 

«  Catechism  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  IJaltimore,  1886,  p.  35. 
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or  imaginary  attrition,  in  which  the  penitent  thinks  that  he  has  attri- 
tion, but  in  reality  has  none.  Already  in  the  fourteenth  century  Du- 
rand  de  S.  Pour9ain  takes  note  of  this  and  holds  that  it  suffices  for  the 
(penitent  to  consider  himself  contrite,  for  God  supplies  what  is  lack- 
ing, or  the  sacrament  makes  it  good.*  The  question  theoretically  is 
both  a  puzzling  and  an  important  one,  for  it  is  recognized  as  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  no  one  can  rightly  gauge  and  estimate  the  depth 
and  reality  of  his  own  emotions,  and  when  once  it  is  admitted  that 
he  may  deceive  himself  into  thinking  that  he  is  attrite  when  he  is 
not,  the  basis  becomes  unstable  of  the  whole  elaborate  superstructure 
erected  by  the  labors  of  the  theologians.  As  it  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  know  whether  the  penitent's  belief  in  his  own  attrition  is 
well  or  ill-founded,  or  how  God  may  regard  it  in  case  he  is  mistaken, 
the  matter  is  practically  purely  speculative.  Some  doctors  of  high 
authority  invoke  the  aid  of  invincible  ignorance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  penitent  f  others  argue,  like  Durand,  that  in  view  of  his  good 
faith  God  supplies  a  sanctifying  grace  sufficient  for  justification,*  but 
the  opinion  of  the  insufficiency  of  such  attrition  is  more  common, 
and  to  this  Palmieri  inclines,  though  he  comforts  the  penitent  by 
assuring  him  that  if  he  does  what  he  can  he  may  rest  assured  that 
his  attrition  will  become  sufficient  in  confession.*  After  all,  the 
futility  of  these  speculations  which  have  so  greatly  exercised  the 
theological  mind  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years,  is  shown  in  the 
assertion  of  Liguori  that  many  confessors  simply  ask  the  penitent 
"  Do  you  ask  God's  pardon  for  all  these  sins,  and  do  you  repent  of 
them  in  your  heart?"  and  then,  without  another  word,  confer  abso- 
lution.*    Possibly  this  may   help  to  explain  the  complaint  of  the 


*  Durand.  de  S.  Porciano  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  xiii. 
»  Melchior.  Cani  Relecta  de  Pcenit.  P.  v.  (Ed.  1550,  p.  121). 

*  Berteau  Director  Confessarior.  Ed.  xxi.  Venet.  1684,  p.  489.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  work  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  in  1638,  as  containing  "  non  tantuiu 
inulta  inepta  et  ridicula  sed  etiam  turpia  et  obscsena''  (D'Argentr^,  III.  i.  16). 
It  was  not,  however,  condemned  in  Rome,  and  seems  to  have  continued  largely 
in  use  for  at  least  half  a  century. 

*  Palmieri  Tract,  de  Pcenit.  pp.  353-7.— Cf.  Escobar  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vii. 
Examen.  iv.  cap.  5,  n.  28. — Caramuelis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  1881. — Arsdekin 
Theol.  Tripart.  P.  in.  P.  ii.  Tract.  4,  cap.  5. — Busenbaum  Medullae  Theol. 
Moral.  Lib.  vi.  Tract,  iv.  cap.  1,  Dub.  2,  n.  2. — Th.  ex  Charmes  Theol.  Univ. 
Di8«.  v.  cap.  iii.  Q.  1. 

*  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Praxis  Confessarii  Cap.  I.  {  2,  n.  10. 
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ooiineil  of  Rirdoaux,  in  1859,  that  in  most  cases  the  fruit  of  the 
sacrament  is  lost  through  lack  of  contrition.^ 

The  progresfrive  exaltation  which  we  have  traced  in  the  power 
ascril>ed  to  the  saoninient  as  a  substitute  for  the  demands  made  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  |)enitent  naturally  leads  to  a  formalism  supplant- 
ing the  essentials  which  the  earlier  Church  regarded  as  alone  constitut- 
ing a  claim  for  (xirdon.  A  net*essary  preparation  for  confession  is  the 
eliciting  of  what  is  t^lleil  an  "  Act  of  Contrition,"  but  we  are  told 
that  if  at  Easter  a  Christian  has  not  access  to  a  confessor  he  is  not 
l>ound  to  elicit  an  act  of  contrition,  for  when  the  Church  imposes  an 
obligation  for  an  external  act  we  are  not  held  to  an  internal  one  if 
the  external  one  is  im[K>ssible,  since  the  obligation  to  the  internal 
one  is  secondar}*.-  Thus  the  sign  had  replaced  the  thing ;  confessioUi 
which  had  originally  l)ecn  merely  one  of  the  tokens  of  contrition,  had 
become  the  sole  essential,  and  contrition  without  it  is  useless ;  tlie 
obligation  to  God  has  been  transferred  to  man.  The  act  of  contrition 
itself  is,  however,  but  another  illustration  of  the  formalism  which 
tends  to  satisfv  itself  with  externalities.  It  is  a  formula  expressing 
sorrow  for  sins  <*ommitted  and  intention  of  amendment  and  is  re- 
garded as  of  great  virtue  under  various  circumstances.  Thus  if  a 
priest  in  mortal  sin  is  obliged  to  celebrate  mass  or  create  ^'scandal " 
by  its  omission,  and  has  no  opportunity  of  confessing  and  obtaining 
absolution,  he  can  qualifv  himself  by  eliciting  an  act  of  contrition 
with  an  intention  to  confess.^  These  formulas  are  sometimes  elabo- 
rate and  sometimes  simple,  and  are  even  turned  into  vernacular  verse 
to  aid  the  memorv  of  the  rude  and  uninstructed.^     Theoretically,  the 

'  C.  Burdigalens.  ami.  1851),  Tit.  in.  cap.  5  §  3  (Coll.  Lacens^.  IV.  761). 

'  Bunima  Diana  s.  v.  »Strrw^,  n.  42.— A  similar  mechanical  conception  of 
morals  is  exhibited  in  the  dictum  that  contrition  need  not  be  felt  for  remitted 
sins  if  they  recur  to  the  memory,  for  the  object  of  contrition  is  reconciliation 
to  God,  and  this  has  been  obtained. — Ibid.  a.  v.  Aitritio  ei  Cbntritio  n.  5. 

^  Astesani  Summte  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xi.— Jo.  Gersonis  Regular  Morales  (Ed.  1488, 
XXV.  E.).— Casus  Conscientiie  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Oct.  1736,  cap.  3. 

Father  de  Charnies  suggests  another  mode  of  escape  from  scandal  for  a  priest 
who  through  lack  of  absolution  is  unfit  to  celebrate  mass.  It  is  to  scratch  the 
thumb  with  a  knife  and  then  bandage  it  and  exhibit  it  as  the  reason  for  not 
celebrating. — Theol.  Univ.  Diss.  V.  cap.  vi.  Q.  5,  §  3. 

*  Tamburini  (Metho<l.  Confessionis  Lib.  I.  cap.  1,  §  6)  gives  the  following  for 
an  act  of  contrition  "Pcenitet  me  intime  de  peccatis  meis  propter  Deum  quern 
summe  diligo,  eniendationem  propono  in  futurum.''     Also  this  for  attrition — 
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a<*t  of  contrition  to  be  effective  must  be  based  upon  a  corresponding 
internal  emotion,  which,  as  we  may  easily  believe  the  moralists,  is  by 
no  means  easy,*  and  in  fact  Liguori  tells  us  that  the  ignorant  are 
mostly  unable  to  perform  it.^  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  may 
bc'  made  a  matter  of  training,  but  when  an  emotion  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  summoned  at  will  or  at  command,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  believe 
that  the  form  in  most  cases  replaces  the  substance,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Liguori  that  very  few  penitents  take  the  trouble  thus  to 
prt»pare  themselves  for  confession.^ 

Another  question  relating  to  contrition,  which  has  ^  \.  H'  agitated 
the  schools,  is  whether  the  sacrament  can  be  valid  an^  informej 

or  inoperative  in  consequence  of  the  repentance  not  exi  \  i  j  over 
all  the  mortal  sins  committed.  The  impossibility  of  solving  the 
problem  only  rendered  the  debate  more  attractive,  and  hosts  of  great 
names  are  arrayed  on  either  side,  but  the  majority  arc  in  the  affirma- 
tive, wherefore  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  more  probable  opinion  and 
that  the  siierament  remains  dormant  until  it  is  vivified  by  the  removal 
of  the  impediment.  If  the  penance  is  thus  performed  in  mortal  sin, 
it  t<x>  revives  and  removes  the  punishment  ex  opere  operator 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  attrition 
is  the  motive  which  leads  the  penitent  to  seek  the  sacrament.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  regarded  as  invalid  if  dread  of  infamy  or  justice 
i>  the  onlv  source  of  attrition  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  differentiate  this  from 


**  Mihi  displicet  peccasse  propter  mala  quae  Deus  mihi  immittcre  vel  bonaquibus 
me  privare  potest." 

Equally  simple  is  one  of  Benedict  XIV.  (Casus  Conscientise,  Sept.  1739,  cas. 
2). — "  Poenitet  me  offendisse  Deum  quia  sunime  bonum  est,  nee  ultra  hoc  in 
reternum  faciam." 

More  ornate  is  one  contained  in  the  instructions  for  children  issued  by 
B<*nedict  XIII.  (Concil.  Roman,  ann.  1725,  p.  440)  — 

Offesi  il  mio  Signore, 

Mio  Dio,  mar  di  piet^l,  fonte  d'  amore ! 

Ingrato  offesi  a  torto 

Chi  sol  per  amor  mio  in  Croce  0  morto. 

Pentami,  sommo  Ben,  Bonta  infinita  : 

Mai  pill  ti  oftenden^,  mai  piii,  mia  Vita. 

'  Caramuelis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  2098. 

-  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  624. 

^  Ejusd.  Praxis  Confessar.  cap.  i.  {  2,  n.  10. 

•  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  672,  1244. 
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other  worldly  motives,  but  theologians  draw  nice  distiDctions  under 
which  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  any  one.  A  woman  goes  to  confession 
and  communion  and  mass  because  her  companions  do  so  and  she 
desires  their  esteem — are  her  sacraments  sacrilegious?  A  man  is 
charitable,  partly  from  kindness  and  partly  from  desire  of  reputation 
— is  there  merit  in  it  ?  Of  old  it  was  held  that  confession  from  such 
motive  is  invalid,  but  modern  casuists  assure  us  that  if  the  vain-glory 
is  per  accidois,  the  merit  is  not  lost.* 

If  the  (question  as  to  the  degree  of  sufficing  attrition  has  proveil 
so  intricate  and  embarrassing,  that  of  amendment  and  abstinence 
from  sin  has  provoked  no  leas  discussion  and  is  perhaps  even  more 
difficult  of  resolution  in  practice.  In  the  early  Church,  as  we  liave 
seen,  repentance  was  held  to  imply  conversion  of  heart  and  amend- 
ment of  life,  and  Chrysostom  was  regarded  as  a  heretic  because  he 
was  willing  to  admit  the  relapsed  to  repeated  penance.  It  was  on 
this  that  were  founded  the  disabilities  im[K)sed  on  penitents  to  pre- 
serve them  from  temptation,  and  the  definition  by  Gregory  the  Great 
of  the  true  mode  of  performing  penance  diffi3rs  little  from  that  of 
Luther — that  it  is  to  grieve  over  past  sins  and  not  to  repeat  them.* 
Human  nature,  however,  is  too  frail  to  stand  such  a  test  enforce<I  in 
all  its  strictness,  while  human  wisdom  is  incapable  of  framing  a  rule 
which  shall  apply  to  all  cases  the  line  of  demarcation  existing  be- 
tween the  earnest  Christian  who  falls  repeatedly  yet  always  strives  to 
rise  again  and  the  habitual  sinner  who  regards  the  pardon  of  his 
offi?nces  simply  as  a  licence  for  renewing  them.  Yet  it  was  to  this 
impossible  task  that  the  Church  bound  itself  when  it  undertook  to 
guide  the  consciences  of  all  its  subjects  and  to  wield  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  h(»ll,  and  on  the  wise  discharge  of  the  duty  thus  assumed 
depends  for  the  most  part  the  moral  influence  which  it  attributes  to 
the  confessional. 

In  the  profound  alteration  produced  in  the  Chunrh  by  its  struggle 
with  the  Barbarians  and  their  nominal  conversion,  the  old-time  strict- 
ness necessarily  disappeared.  If  the  convert  could  be  brought  to 
confess  and  iisk  for  reconciliation  it  did  not  answer  to  hold  him  to  too 
strict  an  accountability  for  his  future  conduct.     Among  the  Peniten- 


»  Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Of)n/ej<sin  i.  §J  5,  24.— Gary  Casus  Conacientioe  I.  83-4. 
*  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Homil.  in  Evangel.  XXXIV.  15.—'*  PoBnitentiam  qui[»i)e 
agere  est  et  perpetrata  mala  plangere  et  plangenda  non  pcrpetrare." 
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tials  therefore  we  find  little  thought  bestowed  on  amendment  of  life 
in  assigning  penance,  though  in  some  of  the  later  ones,  which  bear 
the  sacerdotal  impress  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  movement  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  claims  a  place  among  the  seven  methods  of  obtaining 
|>ardon.*  That  the  forgers  of  the  false  decretals  sought  to  restore  the 
importance  of  abstention  from  sin  is  seen  in  a  phrase  attributed  to 
Pius  I.,  that  fasting  and  prayer  and  other  good  works  are  useless 
unless  the  mind  is  withdrawn  from  sin.^  A  canon  is  attributed  to 
the  great  council  of  Piacenza  under  Urban  II.  in  1095,  which  if 
enforced  would  have  settled  the  question  for  the  future,  for  it  forbids 
any  one  to  be  received  to  penance  who  will  not  dismiss  hatred  from 
his  heart,  or  a  concubine,  or  any  other  mortal  sin.' 

When  the  schoolmen  commenced  their  labors  it  was  apparently 
not  thought  worth  while  to  complicate  the  effort  to  popularize  con- 
fession by  too  rigid  a  construction  of  the  old  rule.  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor  quotes  Ambrose  and  Gregory  and  Isidor  to  the  effect  that 
penitence  is  naught  if  it  is  followed  by  fresh  sins,  but  he  argues  that 
subsequent  sins  only  prove  that  the  sinner  is  then  no  longer  penitent, 
not  that  he  has  not  been.^  Peter  Ijombard  follows  in  the  same  line 
of  thought :  he  struggles  with  the  ancient  authorities  and  seeks  to 
prove  that  an  intention  at  the  time  to  sin  no  more  suffices,  and  that 
relapse  into  sin  can  be  cured  by  renewed  rcpentiince ;  if  contrition 
works  amendment  it  is  the  sufficing  contrition  which  in  itself  remits 
sin  and  renders  the  sacrament  superfluous* — leading  to  the  deduction 
that  the  sacrament  is  for  those  who  cannot  refrain  from  sin.  In  the 
desire  to  extend  the  use  of  confession  the  barriers  were  thrown  down, 
and  Alexander  III.  evasively  ordered  even  those  to  be  received  to 
confession  who  asserted  that  they  could  not  abstain — a  precept  which 
became  embodied  in  the  canon  law.^     Yet  the  old  teachings  of  the 


'  Poenit  Mereeburg.  a  Prolog ;  Poenit.  Ps.  Gregor.  III.  cap.  2  (Wasserschleben, 
pp.  388,  537). 

*  Gratian  cap.  21  Caus.  xxxiir.  Q.  iii.  Dist.  3.— P.  Lombard.  Sentt.  Lib.  iv. 
Dist.  XV.  {  3. — It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Gratian,  while  quoting  the  passage, 
endeavors  to  explain  it  away  as  applicable  only  to  solemn  penance  and  not  t<> 
the  general  custom  of  the  Church. 

•  Bertold.  Constant.  Chron.  ann.  1095.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  such 
canon  among  those  attributed  to  the  council  in  the  collections. 

'  H.  de  8.  Victore  Summse  Sentt.  Tract,  vi.  cap.  iv. 

*  P.  Lombardi  Sentt.  Lib.  iv.  Diss.  xiv.  ?  1 ;  Dist.  xv.  §  7. 

•  Cap.  5  Extra  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxviii. 
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Fatliers  could  not  be  thus  supersedeil  without  a  struggle.  Alain  de 
Lille  endciivored  to  reconcile  the  old  and  the  new  by  defining  peni- 
tence to  be  contrition  for  sins  with  the  intention  to  avoid  them  ex- 
pressed through  the  mouth  of  the  confessor.*  Adam  de  Perseigne  is 
more  conservative  in  saying  that  confession  is  useless  without  amend- 
ment ;  even  when  there  is  an  earnest  desire  to  abandon  sin,  if  it  is 
unsuccessful,  good  works  will  not  purchase  absolution ;  they  may 
procure  some  mitigation  of  the  torments  of  hell,  or  they  may  be 
repaid  during  life  by  worldly  prosperity,  but  this  is  all.*  Eudes  of 
Paris,  in  1198,  and  Richard  Poorc  of  Salisbury,  in  1217,  order  the 
(•onf(»ssor  to  inquire  of  the  penitent  whether  he  will  abstain  from  sin, 
and  if  he  refuses  to  promise  he  is  to  be  denied  absolution,  lest  in 
relying  upon  it  he  be  led  into  fresh  sin.' 

When,  by  the  Lateran  canon  of  121G,  confession  was  made  obliga- 
tory, the  question  as  to  abstention  from  sin,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  al)solution,  acquired  fresh  importance,  and  the  Church  found  itself 
involved  in  diffi(Milties  not  easily  resolved  in  practice,  especially  as 
re^^aixls  the  assurances  to  be  exacted  of  the  penitent.  William  of 
Paris  declares  tiiat  pardon  of  sin  is  only  to  be  promised  for  aban- 
donment of  sin,  yet  he  is  emphatic  in  the  precept  that  no  vow  or 
oath  or  even  promise  is  to  be  required  of  the  penitent,  lest  it  prove  a 
snare  to  entice  him  to  greater  sin.*  It  was  a  dilemma  of  which  either 
horn  might  prove  provocative  of  evil,  for  Berenguer,  Bishop  of 
( icrona,  instructs  his  priests  that  those  who  will  not  promise  to  ab- 
stain are  to  be  refused  absolution,'^  and  St.  Bonaventura  tells  the 
confessor  that  absolution  cannot  be  granted  without  abandonment 
of  sin  ;  that  he  must  exact  a  promise  to  abstain,  for  it  is  a  mortal 
sin  to  confer  absolution  on  those  who  refuse  to  do  so,  like  the  pest- 
iferous ignoranuises  who  thus  grant  licence  to  confirmed  concubina- 
rians,  usurers  and  otiier  habitual  sinners,  a  power  which  not  the  jwpe 
nor  St.  Peter  himself  nor  all  the  angels  possess.^  In  1284,  the 
council  of  Ximes  is  emphatic  on  the  subject  and  strictly  insists  that 

^  Aliuii  de  Insiilis  do  Arte  Catli.  Fidei  Lib.  iv.  (Pez,  Thcsaur.  I.  ii.  497). 
^  Adami  de  Persennia  Epii<t.  xx.  (Martene  Thcsaur.  I.  761). 
^  Odonis  Episc    Paris.  Synod.  Constitt.  cap.  vi.  2  ^ ;  R.  Poore  Constitt.  cap. 
XXX.  (Harduin.  VI.  ir.  1940;  VII.  97). 

*  Guillel.  Paris,  dc  Pcenitentia  cap.  24,  26;  de  Sacr.  PocnitentisB  cap.  21. 

*  I':spana  Sagrada,  XLIV.  20. 

*  S.  Bonaventurse  Confessionale  cap.  iv.  Partic.  2,  3. 
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:ibs<.»lution  and  commuDion  are  to  be  refused  to  those  who  have  not  a 
firm  resolution  to  abstain.^  How  this  was  to  be  recognized  does  not 
appear,  and,  in  1287,  the  council  of  I^i^ge  contents  itself  with  refus- 
ing absolution  to  those  who  will  not  say  that  they  wish  to  abstain.* 
John  of  Freiburg  reflects  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  in  the  mass 
of  confused  and  conflicting  authorities  which  he  cites.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  principle,  but  its  reduction  to  practice  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  and  he  concludes  that  although,  if  the  peni- 
tent will  not  abstain  his  good  works  will  be  fruitless,  still  he  is  to 
be  received  to  absolution  and  be  exhorted  to  amendment.*  The 
Scotists,  with  their  tendency  to  laxity,  argued  that  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  penitent  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  sacrament  has  not  the 
actual  intention  of  committing  sin,*  but  Astesanus  adds  that  if  the 
p<*nitent  professes  readiness  to  abstain  and  the  sin  is  a  grave  one,  an 
oath  should  be  exacted  of  him.*  Durand  de  S.  Pour^ain  admits  that 
the  question  as  to  penitents  who  will  not  abstain  is  a  difficult  one ;  he 
cites  the  arguments  on  both  sides  and  avoids  expressing  a  decided 
opinion,  except  that  it  is  safer  to  make  such  a  fictitious  penitent 
crmfess  again.^  The  council  of  Cambrai,  in  1310,  was  more  rigid 
and  ordered  absolution  to  be  refused  to  those  who  had  not  the 
intention  to  abstain,  but  penance  was  to  be  imposed,  and  they  were 
to  l>e  urged  to  the  performiince  of  good  works  in  the  hope  that  these 
would  induce  God  to  illuminate  their  hearts.^  About  1330  Guil- 
laume  de  Trie,  Archbishop  of  Reims,  in  his  instructions  to  confessors 
only  requires  the  penitent  to  promise  to  abstain  as  much  as  he  can.* 
Chancellor  Gerson  alludes  to  the  Scotist  doctrine  that  absence  of 
actual  intention  suffices,  as  a  very  merciful  one,  and  holds  the  safer 
an<l  more  probable  opinion  to  be  that  actual  intention  not  to  sin  is 
requisite,*  but   how   the  test  is  to  be  applied  is  not  stated.      St. 


•  C.  Nemausens.  ann.  1284  (Harduin.  VII.  910). 

-  Job.  I-ieodiens.  Statut.  Synodal,  ann.  1287,  cap.  4  (Hartzheim  III.  686). 

-  Joh.  Friburgens.  Summee  Confessor.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  137,  139. 

*  Joh.  Scoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiv.  Q.  4.— Fr.  de  Maironia  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist. 
XIV.  Q.  1. 

*  Astesani  Summse  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2. 

•  Durand.  de  S.  Porciano  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  xiii. 
'  C.  Cameracens.  ann.  1310  (Hartzheim  IV.  114). 

^  Statuta  Synod.  Remens.  Sec.  Loc.  Praecept.  4  (Gousset,  Actcs  etc.  IF.  540). 
S«*e  also  C.  Suession.  ann.  1403  (Ibid.  p.  630). 

"*  Joh.  Gersonis  Regulae  Morales  (Ed.  1488,  xxv.  H.). 
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Aiitonino  follows  the  c<3Uiicil  of  Cambrai ;  if  a  penitent  is  not  <li.s- 
posetl  to  abandon  his  sins,  absolution  is  to  be  refused  and  some  gwxi 
works  are  to  be  enjoined.^  Another  authority  of  the  period  throws 
the  responsibility  on  the  penitent,  who  ought  to  have  the  firm  inten- 
tion of  sinning  no  more,  for  there  are  many  who  feel  true  contrition 
and  confess  well,  but  if  the  evil  desires  remain  in  their  hearts  their  con- 
fessions are  naught."  Angiolo  da  Chi  vas^o  and  Bartolommeo  de  Cliaimis 
say  that  no  promises  or  oaths  are  to  be  exacteil,  but  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
to  absolve  the  penitent  who  will  not  agree  to  abandon  a  mortal  sin.' 

In  the  progressive  laxity  of  the  pre-Reformation  period  Caietano 
explains  that  what  commonly  passes  for  attrition  in  the  confessional 
is  the  regret  of  having  sinned  felt  by  habitual  concubinarians  and 
usurers  accompanied  by  a  velleity  of  intention  to  reform  which  by 
no  means  implies  an  intention  to  do  so.  In  fact,  he  says  it  is  almost 
universal  for  {)enitents  to  admit  their  intention  of  not  abandoning 
their  sins ;  in  these  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  does  not  convert 
attrition  into  contrition,  vet  the  confession  is  valid  and  need  not  l>e 
repeated.*  Even  so  severe  a  moralist  as  Savonarola  is  contented 
with  mere  displciisure,  provided  there  is  not  an  absolute  intention  to 
continue  sinning.'^  Such  being  the  custom,  the  speculations  of  the 
theologians  are  only  of  interest  as  illustrations  of  the  impoasibility 
of  reducing  their  theories  to  practice.  Prierias  shows  the  conflict 
between  the  two  by  saying  that  if  a  penitent  declares  tliat  he  cannot 
abandon  a  sin  he  must  be  refused  absolution — but  then  the  confessor 
must  never  allow  any  one  to  depart  in  despair,  and  if  he  absolves 
the  absolution  is  good  and  will  have  its  effect  when  the  sinner  tnilv 
repents.*     Thus  the  confessors  kept  on  absolving  while  the  sinners 

*  S.  Antonini  Instruct,  de  Audientia  Confessionum,  fol.  116. 
"^  Rayualdi  Confessionale  («///<'  uota^  sed  circa  1476). 

'  Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Confesslo  iv.  ?  13 ;  vi.  II 1,  3.— Bart,  de  Chaimis  Inter- 
rogat  fol.  92a. — Cherubini  de  Spoleto  Sermones  Quadragesimalea  Serin.  LXli. 

*  Caietani  Opusc.  Tract,  iv.  De  Attritione  Q.  1 ;  Tract,  v.  De  Confessione  cap. 
5.  Yet  elsewhere  he  instructs  the  confessor  to  commence  by  asking  the  peni- 
tent whether  he  is  a  concubinarian  or  usurer  or  detainer  of  others*  property ; 
and  if  the  answer  is  aflSrmative  to  refuse  to  listen  further.  Even  those  who 
hold  incompatible  benefices  by  virtue  of  papal  dispensations  are  to  be  rejected. 
— Caietani  Summula  s.  v.  Interrof/atio. 

*  Savonarolae  Contessionale  fol.  346. 

*  Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  vv.  Confessio  Sacram.  i.  §  27 ;  Chnfessor  III.  J 16 ;  IV.  1 3. 
The  theory  that  an  absolution,  imperfect  because  of  fictitious  confession, 
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kept  on  sinning,  and  the  system  was  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  the 
conjiciences  of  both  parties  to  be  at  ease,  though  Domingo  Soto 
argues  against  the  lax  opinion  that,  if  the  penitent  declares  his  ina- 
bility to  abstain,  still  his  confession  fulfils  the  Lateran  precept.^ 

The  council  of  Trent  abstained  from  any  disquieting  definitions 
and  contented  itself  with  specifying  that  attrition  excludes  the  will 
to  sin,  and  with  anathematizing  the  Gregorian  and  Lutheran  doctrine 
that  the  best  penitence  is  a  new  life,^  which  was  negative  rather  than 
ix)sitive,  and  lefl  the  door  open  for  those  who  at  the  moment  might 
have  no  definite  intention  of  continuing  their  evil  courses.  The 
Tridentine  Catechism  was  equally  reserved ;  it  described  contrition 
as  comprising  a  firm  and  certain  intention  of  amendment,  but  it 
jrave  no  instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  relapsed  or  habitual 
sinners.'  The  reforming  zeal  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  broke  in  some- 
what rudely  on  this  comfortable  opportunism,  with  the  positive 
command  that  in  the  Milanese  province  no  concubinarian,  usurer, 
blasphemer,  or  other  habitual  sinner  should  be  admitted  to  con- 
fession until  he  should,  for  some  months,  have  given  evidence  of 
amendment.*  This  wholesome  severity  unfortunately  was  only  local, 
while  laxity  was  general.  Manuel  Sa  tells  us  that  a  mere  inten- 
tion to  abstain  suffices  for  absolution  even  if  the  confessor  has  no 
confidence  in  its  effectiveness,  though  when  a  man  frequently  returns 
with  the  same  sin  it  is  well  sometimes  to  defer  the  absolution.^  In 
this  latter  case  Bishop  Zerola  only  suggests  a  warning  to  the  sinner 


becomes  valid  when  the  penitent  subsequently  repents,  is,  like  so  many  other 
I>oints,  a  matter  in  dispute  between  the  severer  and  laxer  schools.  A  fictitious 
confession  (confessio  ficta)  is  one  in  which  some  sin  is  concealed  or  the  penitent 
has  not  the  intention  of  abandoning  sin.  Aquinas  holds  (Summse  Supplem. 
Q.  IX.  Art.  1)  that  when  the  fiction  disappears  the  absolution  becomes  good 
and  need  not  be  repeated,  though  the  fiction  itself  is  a  sin  requiring  subsc- 
<|uent  confession.  Chancellor  Gerson,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (Regulae  Mor- 
ales, Ed.  1488,  XXV.  H.),  that  the  more  probable  though  severer  opinion  is  that 
there  is  no  absolution  and  that  the  confession  must  be  repeated.  The  modern 
theory  appears  to  be  that  if  the  fiction  is  material  or  unintentional,  the  sacra- 
ment revives ;  if  it  is  formal  or  malicious,  the  sacrament  is  wholly  invalid. — 
Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphonsianae  n.  1397. 

^  Dom  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvili.  Q.  iii.  Art.  3. 

-  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Poonit.  cap.  4;  can.  xiii. 

^  Catechism.  Trident.  De  Poenitentia  cap.  6. 

*  S  Caroli  Borrom.  Instruct.  Confessar.  (E>1.  Brixise,  167G,  pp.  76,  80). 

*  Em.  Sa  Aphorismi  Confessar  s.  v.  Absolutio  n.  12. 
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that,  if  he  does  not  abstain,  he  will  lose  the  fruit  of  his  confession ; 
if  he  absolutely  refuses  to  reform  he  is  not  to  be  sent  away  in  de- 
spair, but  some  good  work  is  to  be  enjoined  in  the  hope  that  God 
may  enlighten  him.^  Escobar  teaches  that  actual  intention  to  abstain 
is  not  necessary,  but  virtual  suffices,  if  there  is  good  faith.^  Willem 
van  Est  was  regarded  as  rigorous,  but  he  shows  us  how  little  share 
moral  improvement  had  in  the  formalism  of  the  confessional  when 
he  tells  us  that  Luther's  saying  "A  new  life  is  the  best  penitence" 
was  false,  and  therefore  was  properly  condemned.^  Diana  informs 
us  that  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  attrition  should  include  an 
express  or  only  an  implied  intention  to  abstain,  and  he  explains  that 
a  sufficient  intention  may  coexist  with  a  probable  expectation  of 
relapse.*  Tamburini  states  tliat  an  explicit  intention  is  laudable, 
and  is  by  some  thought  necessary,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  mere 
detestation  of  sin  suffices,  because  no  one  wishes  to  do  what  he 
detests* 

Even  more  relaxed  doctrines  than  these  were  put  forward  and 
were  largely  practised.  Antonio  Molina  says  that  he  would  absolve 
and  admit  to  communion  every  week  a  penitent  coming  to  him  with 
the  same  array  of  sins.*  Gobat  tells  us  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
absolve  six  or  eight  times  a  penitent  confessing  the  same  sins,  and 
then  advise  him  to  seek  a  confessor  who  could  do  him  more  good^ — 
so  that  a  sinner  could  thus  sin  and  be  absolved  indefinitely.  Juan 
Sanchez  asvserts  that  the  confessor  has  no  right  to  ask  the  penitent 
whether  he  is  an  habitual  sinner,  and  that  if  he  does  so  the  latter 
can  equivocnte  or  lie  in  reply ;  absolution  he  says  is  not  to  be  re- 
fused or  deferred  to  a  penitent  habitually  sinning  against  the  law  of 
God,  of  nature,  or  of  the  Church,  even  if  there  is  no  hope  of  amend- 
ment, provided  he  professes  sorrow  and  proposes  to  amend ;  he  lub* 
a  right  to  absolution,  and  to  deny  it  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  grace  of 

*  Zerola  Praxis  Sacram.  Pcenitent.  cap.  xxvi.  Q.  14,  15. 

'^  Escobar  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  vii.  Exam.  iv.  cap.  5,  n.  28. 
•^  Estii  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  §  1. 

*  Suinma  Diana  s.  v.  Attritio  e(  OLmtrUio  n.  9. 

*  Tamburini  Method.  Confessionis  Lib.  i.  cap.  1,  §  3.    This  work  appeared 
in  1645,  and  had  a  wide  circulation  for  a  century.    See  De  Backer  II,  618. 

*  Ant.  Molina  de  Sacerdotio  cap.  vi.  (Jiienin.  de  Sacram.  Diss.  IV.  Q.  viii. 
cap.  1,  ?  3). 

'  Gobat  Alphab.  Oonfes;>ar.  n.  524. 
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the  sacrament  as  an  aid  in  overcoming  the  habit.'  The  two  former 
of  these  propositions  of  Sanchez  were  condemned  by  Innocent  XI.  in 
1679,^  and  he  further  ordered  the  superiors  of  the  religious  Orders 
to  instruct  confessors  to  deny  absohition  to  those  not  prepared  to 
mend  their  ways,  though  the  force  of  this  injunction  was  somewhat 
weakened  by  its  being  mainly  directed  against  women  who  dressed 
too  expensively  or  immodestly.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Innocent 
favored  the  rigorist  section  of  the  Church,  and  his  assistance  was 
sorely  needed  by  them  in  the  losing  battle  which  they  were  fighting. 
Juenin,  whom  we  may  take  as  their  representative,  taught  that  ab- 
solution is  to  be  refuse<l  to  those  who  have  not  a  firm  and  constant 
resolve  to  sin  no  more ;  he  advocated  the  rule  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
(which  was  adopted  by  the  assembly  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1656^), 
and  he  devotes  a  long  section  to  combating  the  arguments  of  those 
who  held  that  the  sinner  should  be  absolved  toties  quoties — as  often 
as  he  was  in  need  of  it.  These  arguments  show  the  im|>08sibility  of 
the  rigid  administration  of  the  sacrament.  It  was  urged  that  peni- 
tents would  be  driven  to  despair ;  that  at  the  moment  they  may  have 
true  contrition  ;  that  by  refusal  they  are  angered  and  driven  away  ; 
tliat  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  obey  the  command  of  Easter 
communion,  and  that  denying  them  the  P^ucharist  would  cause 
scandal,  and  that  greater  scandal  would  be  created  by  deferring 
marriages  through  the  inability  to  obtain  the  preliminary  sacrament ; 
that  people's  reputations  would  be  destroyed ;  but  more  significant 
than  all  is  the  plea  that  custom  makes  law,  and  it  is  the  custom  to 
absolve  habitual  sinners,  even  though  there  is  no  sign  of  their  amend- 
ment beyond  a  verbal  promise — a  custom  the  existence  of  Mhich 


*  Jo.  Sanchez  Sclecta  dc  Sacramentis  Disp.  ix.  n.  7,  11,  12;  x.  n.  IG. 

"  Innoc.  PP.  XI.  Deer.  2  Mart.  1679,  Prop.  Iviii.  Ix. — For  a  discussion  on 
the  i«ubject,  see  Salmanticens.  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xvii.  cap.  ii.  n.  164 
-7.  Also,  Busenbaum  Medullse  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  Tract,  iv.  cap.  1,  Du]>. 
2,  n.  9. 

'  The  Instructions  of  S.  Carlo  were  printed  by  the  a.ssembly  and  addressed 
t4>  all  the  bishops  of  France,  with  a  circular,  in  which  it  is  said  ''Nous  av<»ns 
et^  sensiblement  touchez  de  douleur  voiant  la  facility  malheureuse  de  la  ])lus- 
part  des  confessears  d  donner  Tabsolution  i\  leurs  penitens  sous  des  pretcxtes 
pienses  de  les  retirer  peu  ii  peu  du  pech6  par  cette  douceur  et  de  ne  les  porter 
pas  dans  le  desespoir  ou  dans  un  entier  m6pris  de  la  religion." — Arnauld,  Theol. 
Morale  des  Jftsuitt^s,  p.  363. 
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Jueniii  reluctantly  admits.*  Lti  Croix,  in  fact,  not  only  claims  that 
it  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  rigorists  mani- 
fest lack  of  faith  in  the  grace  of  the  siicrament  when  they  require 
anicmlmcnt  a«  a  condition  of  absolution.^  Besides^  Aquinas  had 
]><)iutcil  out  that  in  the  forum  of  the  confessional  the  penitent  is  the 
sole  witness  both  for  and  against  himself,  from  which  it  was  argued 
that  nothing  more  could  Ik?  required  of  him  than  a  profession  of  a 
desire  to  amend  his  wavs,^  and  even  more  lax  than  this  was  the 
advice  of  some  casuists  that  with  "fnigile"  penitents  confessors 
should  tell  them  not  to  think  about  the  future;  present  intention 
suffices,  and  they  can  piously  trust  to  God  to  be  merciful  whatever 
may  happen.* 

In  1725,  Benedict  XIII.  in  his  instructions  for  children,  specifier! 
the  intention  to  sin  no  more  as  indispensable  for  the  sacrament  of  peni- 
tence,* and  he  approved  the  twelve  articles  presented  to  him  by  Car- 
dinal Xoailles,  among  which  wjis  one  forbidding  absolution  to  those 
whose  signs  of  sincere  conversion  were  doubtful.*  Yet  Reiffenstnel 
repeats  the  opinion  of  Tamburini  that  no  formal  or  actual  intention 
to  abstain  is  requisite,  for  it  is  sufficiently  implied  in  the  act  of  con- 
trition," and  this  was  regarded  by  the  probabilists  as  the  more  probable 
t)pinion,  and  therefore  the  one  to  be  followed  in  practice,  though  La 
Croix  tells  us  that  if  the  penitent  hapixins  to  think  of  it  he  ought 
to  utter  an  expression  of  an  intention  not  to  sin,  in  order  to  avoid 


^  Juenin  de  Sacramentis  Diss.  vi.  Q  vii.  cap.  4,  Artt.  6,  6,  7. 

-  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1231. — "  Ex  dictis  sequitur  non 
prserequiri  probationein  vita)  eincndatae,  quidquid  putavcrint  similes  BigoristsB 
rliccntes  per  emendationcm  explorandum  esse  an  poenitens  habuerit  verum 
doloreiu  necne.  .  .  .  Deinde  universalis  praxis  Ecclesi®  est  contraria; 
ergo  plane  itnprudcnter  hoc  requireretur.  Denique  hoc  ipsum  est  specialiter 
contra  fidem  sacranienti,  cujus  gratia  per  absolutionem  causata  debet  juvare  ad 
cniendationeni  vitse;  ergo  male  prterequirctur  emendatio  ante  absolutionem." 

^  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  iii.  Art.  8  ad  2. — Jo.  Sanchez 
Si'lccta  (le  Sucrarncntis,  Disp.  ix.  n.  6. — Francolini  Clericus  Bomanus  munitus 
Disp.  X.  n.  9. 

P<mtiis  (Diet,  de  Cas  de  Conscience,  s.  v.  Ahmlution  cas  8,  13,  29)  disapproves 
of  this  as  a  principle  which  is  not  to  be  followed  in  practice,  but  he  can  only 
sujfgest  that  the  matter  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  confessor. 

*  Zuccherii  Dccisiones  Patavinae,  Jan.  1707,  n.  29. 

*  0.  Roman,  ann.  1725,  p.  441.— Coll.  Lacens.  I.  458. 
®  Atti  e  Decrcti  del  Concilio  di  Pist<>ja,  pp.  99-100. 

"  Reilfenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xiv.  Dist.  vi.  n.  49. 
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exposing  the  sacrament  to  the  danger  of  nullity.^  Benedict  XIV. 
argues  that  the  confession  is  valid  if  the  penitent  believes  that  he 
will  promptly  repeat  the  same  sins,  and  some  of  the  moralists  assert 
that  sufficing  detestation  of  sin  is  compatible  with  the  admitted 
certainty  of  relapse.^  As  a  sort  of  compromise  a  custom  arose  of 
prescribing  in  advance  a  penance  to  be  performed  whenever  the  sin 
should  be  re|)eated,  such  as  the  recitation  of  a  third  of  the  Rosary^ 
Benedict  XIV.  seems  to  see  nothing  objectionable  in  this,  except  that 
the  performance  is  not  obligatory,  because  it  is  medicinal  and  not 
sacramental,^  and  it  is  approved  by  theologians  of  both  the  rigorous 
and  laxer  schools,*  but  Liguori  discountenances  it,  saying  that  the 
result  is  generally  unfortunate;*'^  in  fact  the  penitent  must  almost 
infallibly  regard  it  as  sufficient  expiation,  under  which  he  can  con- 
tinue to  sin  indefinitely  with  a  safe  conscience. 

It  is  evident  that  the  class  known  as  habitual  sinners  offers  a 
problem  difficult  to  solve — indeed,  one  which  the  Church  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  solving  if  we  may  judge  from  the  variety  of  methods 
proposed.  Tamburini  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  advertence  and  argued  that  habitual  sins  are  only 
material  and  not  formal,  through  lack  of  the  requisite  degree  of  ad- 
vertence, and  therefore  need  not  be  confessed.*  Arsdekin  assumes 
that  the  universal  practice  is  to  absolve  the  sinner  as  often  as  he  pre- 
sents himself;  to  postpone  absolution  is  merely  to  stimulate  the 
sinner  to  fresh  sins  in  the  expectation  of  getting  them  remitted 


•  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  P.  ii.  n.  893. 

^  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Casas  Conscientiae,  Aug.  1743,  cas.  3. — Marchand  Trib. 
Animanim  Tom.  I.  Tract,  iv.  Tit.  iii.  Q.  3,  Concl.  2— Sporer  Theol.  Moral.  T. 
III.  P.  III.  n.  310. 

Chiericato  (De  Pcenit.  Decis.  xiii.  n.  16)  ingeniously  explains  this  doctrine 
by  pointing  out  that  intention  is  an  act  of  the  will  which  may  resolve  not  to 
sin,  while  the  intellect  independently  recognizes  the  futility  of  the  resolution. 

•  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Conscientiae,  Dec.  1742,  cas.  1.— There  are,  how- 
ever, theologians  who  assert  the  more  probable  opinion  to  be  that  such  condi- 
tional penance  is  binding. — La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1229. 

•  Azpilcuetse  Man.  Confessar.  ciip.  xxvi.  n.  25.— Henriquez  Summse  Theol. 
3Iora}.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxi.  n.  1.— Gobat  Alphab.  Confessar.  n.  755. — La  Croix 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1248.— Clericati  de  Poenit.  Decis.  xxxiv.  n.  14. 
— Habert  Praxis  Sacr.  Pcenit.  Tract,  v.  Reg.  2.— Th.  ex  Charmes  Theol.  Univ. 
Diasert.  V.  cap.  5,  Q.  2,  Concl.  2. 

•  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Praxis  Confessar.  cap.  i.  J  ii.  n,  13. 

•  Tamburini  Method.  Confess.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  J  3,  n.  23-25. 

II. 
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together ;  he  argues  that  this  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  decree  oi 
Innocent  XI.,  and  he  clinches  the  matter  by  asking  the  more  rigorous 
confessor  how  he  would  like  to  be  so  treated  himself  and  thus  be 
practically  susjwnded  from  his  functions.*  Salvatori,  who  is  not  a 
decided  laxist,  says  that  if  an  habitual  sinner  shows  signs  of  repen- 
tance he  should  be  absolved  without  postponement,  and  relates  an 
experience  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  with  a  youth  of  this  class  who  had 
been  refused  absolution  by  all  the  confessors  to  whom  he  had  applied. 
The  saint  absolved  him  at  once,  imposing  only  the  penance  of  con- 
fessing again  when  he  should  relapse.  Three  days  afterwards  he 
returned  with  the  sjime  sin  and  Filippo  again  absolved  him.  This 
went  on  for  some  months  until  the  victory  was  gained  and  the  youth 
finally  reached  a  stage  of  angelic  perfection.^  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  both  laxists  and  rigorists  who  argue  against  the  too  easy 
absolution  of  sinners  who  show  no  signs  of  amendment,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  immediate  relapse  without  resistance  argues  that  there 
was  no  sufficing  attrition  and  therefore  the  prior  confession  is  invalid 
and  must  be  re|M?ated.'  The  Roman  Ritual,  too,  warns  the  confessor 
not  to  absolve  those  who  refuse  to  abandon  their  sins  and  amend  their 
lives.*  In  practice,  however,  all  this  seems  easily  to  be  explained 
away.  Palmieri  tells  us  that  the  iH)mmon  acceptation  of  the  inten- 
tion to  sin  no  more  is  that  it  suffiws  if  it  is  virtual.*  Mach  admits 
that  habitual  sinners  offer  a  difficult  problem,  but  he  argues  that  if  a 
man  returns  again  and  again  with  the  sjune  sin  it  is  an  evidence  in  his 
favor ;  to  deprive  him  of  the  sacraments  would  be  to  deprive  him  of 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  grace,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  his  soul  and  not  to  drive  him  to  despair.*  Father  Joseph 
Fa^  di  Bruno  is  careful  to  explain  to  the  i>enitent  that  in  expressing 
a  resolution  to  sin  no  more  "  you  do  not  thereby  impose  on  yourself 


»  Arsdekin  Thcol.  Tripiirt.  P.  iii.  Trait.  1,  cup  8.  Q  13,  14. 

•  Salvatori,  Istruzione  per  i  novelli  Confessori  P.  ii.  ?  1. 

*  Th.  ex  Charmes  Theol.  Univ.  Dissert,  v.  rap.  vi.  CJ.  5  {  3.— Alasia  Theol. 
Moral.  T.  ii.  p.  334  (Taurini,  1834).— Oordil.  Paroro  sulla  Lettera  Pastorale  di 
Mgr.  N.  X.  (0pp.  Ed.  Xapoli,  ISV).  T.  VI.  i>.  r>0.">).— Habert  Theol.  Moral.  De 
P(Tenit.  cap.  xi.  |  iii.  Q.  2. — S.  Alph.  de  Li«i:«>rio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  n.  505. 
— Gousset  Theol.  Morale  IT.  n.  442. 

*  Rituale  Roman.  Tit.  iii.  eap.  1.  *  Palmieri  Traet.  de  Pcenit.  p.  214. 

•  Mach,  Tesoro  del  r^aeerdote,  II.  201-2  (Torin«>,  187(»).  As  this  work  bears 
the  approbation  of  the  Sacred  O«aigrejration  of  Rites,  June  27, 1804, 1  presume 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guide. 
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a  fresh  obligation/'^  while  Father  Miiller  counsels  charity  and  quotes 
approvingly  a  dictum  of  Ligiiori  that  to  defer  absolution  in  such  cases 
for  entire  months  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Jansenists.^  The  Tridentine 
Catechism  had  warned  the  confessor  that  the  chief  thing  he  has  to 
dread  is  that  a  penitent  dismissed  without  absolution  will  return  no 
morc,^  and  the  warning  apparently  is  heeded. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  the  intention  to  sin  no 
more  is  another  of  supreme  importance,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  prolonged  debate — the  obligation  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  temp- 
tations of  sins.  This  was  implied  in  the  disabilities  inflicted  on  public 
penitents  in  the  early  Church,  forbidding  them  to  engage  in  trade  or 
military  service,  neither  of  which  could  be  followed  without  sin. 
Although  during  the  period  of  the  Penitentials  we  hear  little  of  this, 
it  was  retained,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  solemn  penance  in  so  far  as 
that  obsolescent  rite  survived  during  the  later  middle  ages.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  apply  it  to  private  penance.  Gregory  VII., 
at  the  council  of  Rome  in  1078,  and  Urban  II.,  at  the  council  of 
Amalfi  in  1089,  denounced  as  false  the  penance  of  those  who  did  not 
abandon  the  callings  in  trade  or  courts  which  could  scarce  be  carried 
on  without  sin,  and  this  utterance  was  confirmed  in  the  council  of 
Clermont  in  1095,  repeated  in  the  second  Lateran  council  of  1139, 
and  embodied  in  the  compilation  of  Gratian,*  Possibly  this  gave 
rise  to  the  explanation  which  Peter  the  Deacon  oifcrs  of  the  crusad- 
ing enthusiasm  shown  at  the  council  of  Clermont — that  penitents  pre- 
ferred the  toil  and  dangers  of  the  crusade  to  living  unarmed  among 
their  neighbors.*  It  gave  the  principle  moreover  a  standing  in  the 
confessional,  which  led  Cardinal  Henry  of  Susa,  when  commenting 
upon  the  canon,  to  explain  that  the  abandonment  of  war  and  com- 
merce is  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  those  subjected  to  solemn 


*  Joeeph  FaA  di  Bruno,  Catholic  Belief,  p.  310. 

»  Mailer's  Catholic  Priesthood,  III.  159-64.  Cf.  Gury,  Comp.  Theol.  Moral. 
II.  632-8,  with  Ballerini's  notes  and  the  arguments  of  the  Redemptorista  in  the 
Vindiria:  Afphoimanre  pp.  660  sqq. 

'  Catech.  Tridcntin.  de  Pcenit.  cap.  xi. — "  Quoniam  saccrdoti  maxime  veren- 
dum  est  ne  semel  dimissi  amplius  non  redeant.'' 

*  C.  Roman,  ann.  1078,  cap.  5 ;  Synod.  Urban,  ad  Melphiam  ann.  1089,  cap. 
16;  C.  Claromont.  ann.  1095;  C.  Lateran.  ii.  ann.  1139  (Harduin.  VI.  1. 1581; 
VI.  II.  1687,  1736,  2212).-~Cap.  6,  8,  Cans,  xxxiii.  Q.  iii.  Dist.  5. 

*  Chron.  Casinens.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xi. 
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penance  who  are  not  expected  to  lead  a  secular  life/  but  shortly 
afterwards  St.  Bonaventura  treats  as  in  force  for  all  penitents  the 
rule  that  the'  soldier  or  trader  must  abandon  his  calling  before  he 
can  obtain  absolution,'  and  John  of  Freiburg  virtually  repeats  the 
injunctions  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II.  as  applicable  to  all 
c?aserf.^  A  quaint  anonymous  penitential  of  the  period  instructs  the 
confessor  ahvays  to  inquire  the  trade  of  a  penitent,  for  there  are 
some  callings  wholly  sinful,  such  as  those  of  strumpets  and  actors, 
some  can  scarce  be  followed  without  sin,  like  trade ;  some  are  entirely 
useless,  such  as  flower- weaving  and  dice-making ;  some  are  necessary 
but  can  hardly  be  exercised  faithfully,  as  those  of  stipendiaries 
[vicars?]  and  schoolmasters.  When  prostitutes  and  actors  come  to 
confession  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  penance  unless  they  aban- 
don their  willings,  for  they  cannot  otherwise  be  saved.*  Dr.  Weigel 
holds  that  the  abandonment  of  evil  trades  is  a  necessary  feature  of 
sufficing  contrition,  and  the  refusal  to  do  so  is  equivalent  to  selecting 
eternity  in  hell.^  St.  Antonino  directs  the  confessor  to  disregard  the 
penitent's  despair  and  to  refuse  absolution  to  those  who  will  not  live 
chastely  or  abandon  sinful  means  of  livelihood ;  making  dice,  for 
instance,  is  a  mortal  sin,  and  the  business  must  be  given  up  before 
absolution  can  be  gnmted,  and  Savonarola  extends  this  to  making 
and  dealing  in  cards.^  Angiolo  da  Chivasso  is  less  rigid ;  the  con- 
fessor should  scold  and  admonish  the  penitent  to  abstain  from  all 
evil  companionship  and  other  causes  of  sin,  but  he  must  not  exact 
an  oath  or  even  a  promise  to  do  so,*^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
usually  lax  Prierias  refuses  absolution  to  one  who  will  not  abandon  a 


*  Hostiens.  Aurea3  Suminae  Lib.  v.  De  Pccn.  et  Remiss.  §  51. 

*  S.  Bonavcnturoe  Confcssionale  cap.  iv.  Partic.  1. 

'  Jo.  Friburgcns.  Suramaj  Confossar.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxv.  Q.  126. 

*  Dol linger,  Beitriige  zur  Sektengeschichte  der  Mittelalters,  IL  623-4.  The 
good  father  asks  why  the  Church  does  not  suppress  prostitutes  in  place  of 
enduring  them,  so  that  they  are  seen  in  the  courts  not  only  of  princes,  but  of 
bishops.  He  finds  the  answer  in  the  universal  frailty  of  the  flesh,  so  that 
scarce  any  one  can  be  persuaded  to  continence,  wherefore  strumpets  are  endured 
by  the  Church  and  in  the  Church  for  the  avoidance  of  greater  evils. 

*  Weigel  Clavic.  Indulgent,  cap.  xlv. 

*  S.  Antonini  Summae  P.  in.  Tit.  xvii.  cap.  20;  Ejusd.  Confessionale  fol. 
326. — SavonarolsB  Confessionale  fol.  59. 

^  Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Interrogationes, 
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sinful  trade — he  is  to  be  told  that  such  absolution  would  be  invalid, 
and  is  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  God.^ 

The  council  of  Trent  paid  no  special  attention  to  the  question 
beyond  the  general  principle  of  excluding  the  will  to  sin  in  its  defi- 
nition of  attrition,^  but  the  exigencies  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
called  forth  more  rigid  teachers  who  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of 
the  confessor's  supervision  over  the  lives  of  his  penitents.  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  found  in  this  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  rigorous  virtue 
and  dilates  upon  it  in  much  detail.  The  concubinarian  must  aban- 
don his  mistress,  the  professional  gambler  give  up  his  calling ;  arms, 
trade,  the  magistracy,  the  law,  all  lead  to  sin,  and  unless  the  penitent 
can  follow  his  profession  without  sinning  he  must  quit  it ;  besides, 
there  are  such  occasional  causes  as  evil  companionship,  going  to  balls, 
idleness,  frequenting  taverns,  etc.,  all  of  which  fall  under  the  care 
and  responsibility  of  the  confessor,  who  may  absolve  once  or  twice 
on  promise  of  amendment,  but  not  oftencr,  and  must  then  refuse  the 
sacrament  until  he  has  proof  tliat  the  occasion  of  sin  has  been  aban- 
doneil.^  St.  Francis  Xavier  had  laid  down  a  virtually  similar  rule, 
and  the  Roman  Ritual  forbids  a  confessor  to  absolve  a  penitent  who 
will  not  abandon  a  proximate  occasion  of  sin  ;*  but  while  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  gave  to  the  spiritual  director  of  controlling  his 
penitents  was  eagerly  embraced,  it  was  easy  to  find  arguments  for 
the  exercise  of  opportune  laxity.  Occasions  of  sin  were  distinguished 
into  proximate  and  remote,  the  differentiation  of  which  was  very 
clear  in  theory,  but  its  application  in  practice  was  admitted  to  be 
almost  impossible,*  while  at  the  same  time  it  facilitated  a  decision  in 
whatever  sense  the  confessor  might  desire,  for  the  remote  occasion 
need  not  be  avoided  while  the  proximate  must  be.*  The  Jesuit 
Fomari  shows  us,  in  the  nice  distinctions  which  he  draws,  how  com- 
pletely the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  confessor,  to  be  severe  or 
lenient  at  his  discretion.  The  penitent,  he  says,  is  not  bound  to 
remove  a  remote  occasion  of  sin,  nor  even  a  proximate  one,  if  he  is 


'  Summa  Sylvestrina  ».  v.  Omfessm'  iv.  ?  3. 

•  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Poenit.  cap.  4. 

«  S.  Carol.  Borrom.  Instruct,  Confessar.  pp.  63-66.     Cf.  Zerola  Praxis  Sacr. 
Poenit.  cap.  xxvi.  Q.  17. 

*  S.  Francesco  Saverio  Avvisi  ai  Confessari. — Rituale  Roman.  Tit.  iii.  cap.  1. 

*  Jo.  Sanchez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  x.  n.  3. 

•  Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphonsiance  n.  1819. 
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contrite  and  there  is  a  probable  opinion  that  he  will  resist  the  temp- 
tation, nor  if  it  will  «inse  scandal,  or  grave  inconvenience,  loss  of 
honor  or  of  reputation  or  of  worldly  goods.  Such  remedies  as  fre- 
quent use  of  the  sacrament  should  be  tried ;  if  these  fail,  the  ques- 
tion of  absolving  him  is  difficult;  if  he  shows  signs  of  contrition  and 
amendment  he  should  be  absolved ;  if  not,  absolution  should  be 
refused  and  cautious  efforts  be  made  to  separate  him  from  his  partner 
in  guilt.^ 

This  reflects  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  fashionable 
moralists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  highly  important  for 
those  who  occupied  the  post  of  confessors  in  the  courts  of  kings  and 
in  the  houses  of  great  nobles  to  be  able  to  reconcile  the  sacraments 
with  the  presence  of  "proximate  causes"  of  sin,  and  rules  which 
permitted  this  could  also  be  made  applicable  to  their  mistresses, 
their  serv^ants,  and  the  large  [)ortion  of  the  community  whose  avo- 
cations were  more  or  less  sinful.  The  readiest  mode  to  accomplish 
this  was  the  principle  that  the  avoidance  of  the  occasion  of  sin  is 
not  obligatory  when  it  may  cause  scandal  or  too  great  a  loss  or  in- 
con  vcnienct*,  and  this  became  the  accepted  teaching.*  Some  of  the 
deductions  from  this  principle  were  so  audaciously  lax  as  to  call 
down  cK>ndemnation  from  Alexander  VII.  in  1666,  and  Innocent  XL 
in  1679,*  but  the  principle  itself  was  not  condemned,  and  Viva's 


'  Mart.  Fornarii  Institt.  Confessar.  Tract,  ii.  cap.  15  Cf.  Jo.  Sanchez  Se- 
lecta  de  Sacramontis  Disp.  x.  n.  20. 

•  Jo.  Sanchez  Selecta  dc  Sacramentis  Disp.  x.  n.  11.  20. — Escobar  Tract,  vil. 
Exam.  iv.  cap.  8,  n.  44. — Berteau,  Director.  Confessar.  p.  339. — Layman  Theol. 
Moral.  Lib.  v.  Tract,  vi.  cap.  4,  n.  9. — Gobat  Alphab.  Confessar.  n.  627, 530. 
— Busonbauni  Medullae  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  Tract,  iv.  cap.  1,  Dub.  2,  n. 
8,  10. 

Riisenbaum  merely  embodied  in  concise  and  c«)nvenient  shape  the  lax  doc- 
trines current  amonj^  the  theoloijjians  of  the  period.  His  work  had  a  phe- 
nomenal success  for  a  century,  for  the  number  of  its  editions  is  reckoned  at 
nearly  two  hundred.  See  De  Backer,  II.  87,  VI F.  161.  It  formed  the  basis  of 
two  of  the  great  moral  theologies  of  the  eighteenth  century,  La  Croix  and 
Liguori,  though  the  latter,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France  and 
Sj»ain.  soiMus  to  have  grown  somewhat  ashamed  of  it  (Dichiarazione  del  Sis- 
tema  rho  tiene  rAut«>ro,  n.  1.). 

'  **Non  i«-5t  ohliirandus  concul^iuarius  ad  ejiciendam  concubinam  si  hsec  nimis 
utilis  rs*»ot  ad  ohloi'taiiuMitum  I'onoubiiiarii,  vulgo  Rcijah^  dum  deficiente  ilia 
nimis  a\iri*e  airerol  vitam  rt  ali:e  rpuhe  tiedio  magno  concubinarium  aflScereot 
et  alia  famula  nimis  ditliiile  invoniretur." — Alex.  PP.  VII.  Deer.  18  Mart. 
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commentaries  on  these  papal  utterances  show  how  the  nice  distinc- 
tions drawn  between  the  various  degrees  of  moral  impossibility 
which  justify  the  sinner  in  continuing  to  expose  himself  to  tempta- 
tion render  the  subject  one  in  which  the  honest  confessor  may  grope 
blindly  while  the  dishonest  one  can  justify  his  penitent  in  following 
his  inclinations.^ 

All  theologians  were  not  thus  lax.  Henriquez,  though  by  no 
means  a  rigorist,  orders  absolution  to  be  deferred  until  proximate 
occasions  are  removed,  irrespective  of  temporal  disadvantage,  and 
even  Caramuel,  under  pressure  of  the  Roman  censorship,  insists 
strongly  on  this  point.*  The  Gallican  rigorists  were  of  course  severe 
in  regard  to  it.  Juenin  demands  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules 
prescribed  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo ;  the  confessor  is  warned  that  he 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  tears  of  a  woman  who, 
if  she  abandons  her  lover,  will  be  exposed  to  starvation,  and  if  she 
stays  with  him  hopes  that  he  will  marry  her;  a  trader  may  be 
granted  a  respite,  but  if  he  repeatedly  yields  he  must  leave  his  trade 
if  he  expects  absolution ;  and  Cardinal  de  Noailles  included  this 
principle  in  the  articles  approved  by  Benedict  XIII.*  Benedict  XIV., 
however,  was  not  quite  so  rigid,  and  recognized  that  concessions  must 
be  made  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  is  incapable  of 
the  sacrifices  demanded.*  The  long  and  intricate  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  Liguori  shows  its  inherent  difficulty  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance ascribed  to  it.     In  principle  he  follows    his  model,  Busen- 


16f>6,  Prop.  XLI.  (Juan  Sanchez,  ubi  sup.,  wjis  the  author  of  this  propo- 
sition). 

"  Potest  aliquando  absolvi  qui  in  proxima  occasione  peccandi  versatur  quam 
potest  et  non  vult  omittere,  quinimmo  directe  et  ex  proposito  quserit  aut  ei  se 
ingerit."— Innoc.  PP.  XT.  Deer.  2  Mart.  1679,  Prop.  LXi. 

"  Proxima  occasio  peccandi  non  est  fugienda  quando  causa  aliqua  utilis  aut 
honesta  non  fugiendi  occurrit."— lb.  Prop.  LXii. 

"Licituin  est  quoerere  directe  occasionein  proximam  peccandi  pro  bono 
spirituali  aut  temporali  nostro  vel  proximi."— lb.  Prop.  LXiir. 

*  Viva,  Thcol.  Trutina  in  Prop.  XLI.  Alex.  VI F.  n.  2. 

*  Henriquez  Suminje  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  xxviii.  n.  3. — Caramuelis 
Theol.  Fundament,  n  511-17. 

'  .Tuenin  de  Sacramentis  Diss.  VI.  Q.  vii.  cap.  4,  Art.  8. — Atti  e  Decreti  del 
Concilio  di  Pisti^vja,  p.  99. 

*  Bonedicti  PP.  XFV.  Casus  Conscientiie,  Apr.  1739,  cas.  ii.  iii. ;  Jun.  1739, 
cas.  i. 
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baum ;  great  loss  or  inconvenience  render  the  occasion  of  sin  one  of 
those  necessary  ones  which  must  be  endured  ;  if  abandoning  a  call- 
ing will  disable  a  penitent  from  living  according  to  his  station  he 
can  continue  in  it,  but  he  asserts  that  his  own  practice  was  more 
rigid,  and  he  wishes  that  all  confessors  would  do  likewise,  for  in  such 
case  there  would  be  verv  much  fewer  sins  committed  and  souls  lost, 
as  experience  shows  that  penitents  when  absolved  for  the  most  part 
n^lect  their  promises  and  relapse  with  the  greatest  ease.  For  him- 
self, he  would  scarce  allow  a  betrothed  man  during  his  engagement 
to  visit  more  than  once  or  twice  the  house  in  which  his  future  bride 
resides,  in  view  of  the  sinful  desire  which  her  presence  must  excite. 
Yet  the  nice  distinction  of  danger  into  periculum  formcUe  and  wia- 
teriale,  and  of  occasions  of  sin  into  remota  and  prozimay  proxima  per 
se  and  per  aecideiis,  intriiutica  and  extriruticay  necessaria  and  polun- 
taria,  in  esse  and  non  in  easCy  show  how  readily  the  confessor  can  lose 
himself  in  a  cloud  of  metaphysical  subtilties  in  which  he  can  find 
justification  for  any  desireii  ci>nclusion.*  Modern  teaching  for  the 
most  |>art  follows  Liguori,  though  a  rec^ent  Spanish  manual  goes  far 
bevond  him  in  instruetinff  the  confessor  to  use  everv  effort  to  detach 
his  penitent  from  all  occupations  and  amusements  which  may  distract 
from  supererogatory'  works  of  piety,  even  though  they  may  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rei^ognized  works  of  precept.*  The  priest  thus  has 
the  widest  discretion  in  regulating  the  lives  of  those  under  his  direc- 
tion, though  under  the  rules  of  pn^babilism,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
an  instructed  jwnitent,  if  he  sees  fit  to  exercise  his  power  of  choice, 
can  compel  his  confessor  to  grant  him  absolution,  for  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  dix^tors  rangoil  on  either  side  to  render  both  the 
lax  and  the  rigid  opinions  pn^bable.  This  may  explain  the  extreme 
laxity  of  practice  which  in  a>urts  so  long  rendered  licence  compatible 
with  the  obsorvanci\s  of  religion,*  and  it  is  an  encouraging  evidence 

»  S.  Ali>h.  do  Lijrorio  Thoi^l.  Moral.  Lib.  III.  n.  4SS-41 ;  Lib.  v.  n.  68  ; 
Lib.  VI.  n.  4")2-Gl. — In  his  Pra.rL<  Oin/t,tii^ini,  n.  6ii-9,  he  is  somewhat  more 
rigid. 

'  Maoh,  Tesoro  dol  Saoordoto,  IL  2r>i).— >[ullor,  Catholic  Priesthood.  III.  150 
sqq.— Sahi,  Prontuario  dol  Confossor,  p.  11  (Vioh,  lv^66). 

'  *'  So  habia  di^oubiorto  ol  modio  do  sorvir  juntamonte  a  Dios  y  al  mando, 
dojuntar  un  oontinuo  rojralo  oon  oxtorior  doviurion,  una  vida  licenciosa  con 
muoha  Iroqiionoia  do  j»aoraiuont<\«i,  una  oonoionoia  sorona  en  medio  de  gravi- 
simos  poligros." — Pastorales  ilo  l>on  Fraiioisoo  Armaiia,  Obispo  de  Lugo,  p. 
326  (I773C 
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of  improvement  that  the  most  recent  commentator  on  Liguori  lays 
down  the  rule  that  probabilism  is  not  to  be  employed  in  deciding 
cases  of  proximate  occasions  of  sin.^ 

These  questions,  so  earnestly  debated,  are  of  no  little  importance 
to  confessors  who  have  in  charge  the  rich  and  governing  classes  and 
to  spiritual  directors  who  undertake  the  guidance  of  individuals,  for 
they  aflFord  the  opportunity  of  making  the  priestly  influence  felt  in 
all  the  details  of  daily  life,  but  to  parish  priests  and  their  flocks, 
except  in  scattered  rural  districts,  there  can  scarce  be  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  involved.  When  the  parishioners 
of  a  large  parish  confine  themselves  to  the  precept  of  annual  sacra- 
ments and  flock  to  Easter  confession  to  a  priest  enclosed  in  a  confes- 
sional, there  can  be  no  opportunity  for  the  minute  consideration  of 
individual  cases  or  of  watching  them  and  observing  whether  abso- 
lution is  followed  by  amendment  or  whether  proximate  occasions  of 
sin  are  avoided.  In  fact,  however  rigid  may  be  the  regulations  of 
the  Church,  the  habitual  practice  must  be  lax,  else  war  and  com- 
merce, litigation  and  social  life  in  Catholic  lands  would  show  some 
results  of  their  influence.  Tlieatres  and  ball-rooms,  houses  of  pros- 
titution and  foundling  hospitals  and  the  petty  swindles  of  trade  are 
the  standing  evidence  that  the  precepts  of  the  Church  as  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  occasions  of  sin  are  generally  recognized  as  impracticable 
among  populations  which  at  the  same  time  are  tenacious  of  the 
observance  of  the  sacraments. 

Another  requisite  essential  to  the  validity  of  confession  is  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries  and  the  eradication  from  the  heart  of  all  senti- 
ments of  hatred.  As  one  of  the  foundation  principles  of  Christ^s 
teaching,  and  implied  in  one  of  the  chief  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  this  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  we  have  seen  how  promi- 
nently it  figured  among  the  seven  sources  of  pardon  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  the  keys.  It  is  never  lost  sight  of  in  the 
prescriptions  of  the  theologians,  the  unanimity  of  whose  utterances 
renders  their  individual  citation  superfluous,  and  I  need  only  quote 
the  very  complete  and  emphatic  utterance  of  the  Tridentine  Catechism 
in  its  definition  of  contrition.'     Thus  refusal  to  return  the  salute  of 


*  Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphonsianse,  n.  83. 

'  Catch.  Trident.  De  Pa?nit.  cap.  vi.     In  the  English  version  *'  In  the  fourth 
and  last  place,  and  the  condition  is  no  less  important,  true  contrition  must  be 
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an  enemy  or  to  accept  his  social  invitations  is  an  evidence  of  abiding 
rancor  which  unfits  the  penitent  for  the  sacrament.^  Yet  even  tliis 
did  not  escape  the  insiitiable  ardor  of  the  casuists,  and  the  distinctions 
which  they  draw  come  perilously  near  in  practice  to  obliterating  the  line 
between  forgiveness  and  revenge.^  It  is  possible  that  the  continued 
enunciation  of  the  precci)t  in  the  confessional  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  softening  the  ferocity  of  manners  and  in  bringing  home 
to  the  conscience  the  injunctions  of  Christian  charity,  but  the  social 
condition  of  Christendom  since  the  institution  of  enforced  confession 
shows  that  the  rule  of  the  abandonment  of  hatred  as  a  preliminary  to 
absolution  c»au  never  have  been  effectively  insisted  upon.  But  in  this,  as 
in  so  much  else,  the  artificial  system  built  up  with  such  infinite  care 
had  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and 
it  became  admitted  that  confession  could  lawfully  be  |>ostponed  when 
a  man  suffering  under  a  grievance  was  not  in  a  congruous  disposition 
for  the  sacrament.*  This  sometimes  continued  for  prolonged  periods. 
In  the  trial  by  the  Inquisition  of  ToUxlo,  in  1564,  of  a  certain  Pierre 
de  Bonneville  for  Lutheranism,  he  siiid  that  he  had  not  confessed  or 
taken  communion  for  two  years  because  of  his  hatred  for  Diego  del 
Campo,  a  rival  in  trade,  who  had  grievously  injured  him.*  Evi- 
dently such  abstention  was  a  recognized  precaution,  and  it  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Fray  Manuel  Gorvea,  a  learned  and  pious 
Dominicran  of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico,  who,  in  1798,  declined  the  prior- 
ship  of  Tehuantepec,  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  not  in  condition  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  iK)sitiony 
because  he  had  not  confessed  or  communed  for  three  years  in  conse- 


acconipanied  with  forjriveness  of  the  injuries  which  we  may  have  sustained 
from  others.  This  our  Lonl  emphutically  <lechire.s  and  energetically  inculcates 
when  he  says  *  If  you  will  forgive  men  their  ortences,  your  heavenly  Father 
will  forgive  you  also  your  offences;  hut  if  you  will  not  forgive  men  neither 
will  your  Father  forgive  you  your  offences.*  " 

»  Gohat  Alphah.  Confessar.  n.  224-r). 

^  Viva  Theol.  Trutina  in  Prop.  xili.  xiv.  xv.  Innocent.  PP.  xi. 

»  Clericati  de  P«vnit.  Decis.  XLix.  n.  12.— Yet  Benedict  XIV.  says  of  a  case 
in  which  a  man  abstains  for  three  years  from  confession  and  communicm  for 
fear  of  committing  sacrilege  because  he  cannot  overcome  his  hatred  for  the 
slayer  of  his  brother,  that  in  so  doing  he  commits  six  mortal  sins,  one  for 
each  confession  and  each  conmninion  omitted.— Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Con- 
scientia)  Apr.  1737,  cas.  2. 

*  MSS.  Konigl.  Universitiits  Halle,  Yc.  20  T.  V. 
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quence  of  a  secret  hatred,  which  he  could  not  overcome,  against  a 
fellow  Dominican,  Fray  Rodriguez.  In  view  of  the  weekly  confes- 
sion required  of  members  of  religious  orders,  this  could  scarce  have 
escaped  attention,  but  Fray  Gorvea  apparently  did  not  suifer  in  the 
estimation  of  his  brethren,  for  he  was  subsequently  chosen  to  be 
Provincial  of  his  Order.^  Thus  the  regulation  intended  to  render 
the  confessional  a  valuable  discipline  in  Christian  charity,  has,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  only  resulted  in  rendering  it  nugatory.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  prescription  of  forgiveness  only  applies  to  private 
rancor,  and  does  not  prevent  an  injured  party  from  prosecuting  an 
offender  or  having  recourse  to  legal  remedies.^ 

A  further  prerequisite  for  absolution  is  the  restitution  of  property 
unjustly  acquired  and  reparation  for  any  injuries  inflicted,  where 
this  is  possible.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  on  this  as  a 
necessary  element  in  any  repentance  worthy  of  the  name :  it  was  so 
regarded  in  the  early  Church,  and  St.  Augustin  emphatically  de- 
clares that,  where  it  is  possible  and  is  not  performed,  penitence  is  but 
pretence  and  sin  can  expect  no  pardon.*  In  the  crude  compilations 
of  the  Penitentials  this  is  recognized  confusedly :  the  good  fathers 
who  were  struggling  to  soften  the  manners  of  their  barbarian  con- 
verts adapted  themselves  to  the  customs  of  the  savage  tribes,  without 
much  care  for  consistency  or  regard  for  the  distinction  between  the 
forum  externum  and  internum ,  so  long  as  they  could  bring  the 
offender  to  acknowledge  his  guilt  and  to  make  amends  to  God  and 
man.  They  found  the  principle  of  the  wer-gild  everywhere  estab- 
lished, whereby  all  offences  against  person  and  property  were  reck- 
oned in  money  value,  and  codes  were  scarce  more  than  tariffs  of  com- 
pensations to  be  accepted  by  the  injured  party  if  he  chose  to  forego  his 
right  of  private  vengeance.  The  rude  courts  of  the  period  were  for  the 
most  part  impotent  to  enforce  these  penalties,  and  the  peace-loving 
missionaries  of  Christ  sought  to  aid  them  by  taking  the  payment 
into  account  in  fixing  the  penance  of  the  offender,  while  they  further 
endeavored  to  throw  the  protection  of  the  Church  around  the  slave, 
who  had  no  personal  rights  under  the  law.  Thus,  in  a  body  of 
ancient  Welsh  canons,  a  man  seducing  a  virgin  or  a  widow  must  pay 

*  MSS.  of  David  Fergusson,  Esq. 

'  Salvatore,  Istruzione  pratica  per  i  novelli  Confessori,  P.  i.  §  xi. 

*  S.  Augustin.  Epist.  CLiii.  cap.  vi.  n.  20,  ad  Macedon. 
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the  dower  to  the  kindreil,  besides  undergoing  a  year's  penance.^  In 
an  Irish  Penitential,  infliction  of  blows  or  wounds  by  a  layman  is 
visited  with  forty  days'  penance  and  a  payment  to  the  injured  party 
to  be  estimateil  by  a  priest  or  a  just  man,  and  a  very  similar  pro- 
vision, with  the  addition  of  providing  a  leech,  is  found  in  a  late 
penitential  in  which  there  are  few  barbarian  elements.*  In  another, 
an  adulterer  pays  to  the  injured  husband  the  price  of  his  wife's 
chastity,  and  in  the  same  collection  there  is  an  instance  of  what  we 
shall  see  largely  practised  in  subsequent  ages,  in  which  the  payment 
goes  not  to  the  sufferer  but  to  the  poor,  or  rather  to  the  Church :  a 
man  guilty  of  theft  undergoes  one  year  and  three  quarantines  of 
penance,  besides  giving  alms  to  the  poor  and  a  banquet  to  the  priest.' 
In  another,  a  man  who  carries  off*  a  girl  pays  her  wer-gild  to  the 
kindred  and  marries  her  if  they  so  desire,  in  addition  to  which  both 
undergo  fasts  for  a  year ;  for  burglary  committed  on  a  church  the 
penance  is  seven  years,  in  addition  to  making  good  the  damage  in- 
flit'teil.*  A  canon  widely  current  provides  that  a  cleric  who  commits 
homicide  shall  undergo  ten  years'  penance  and  serve  the  parents  of 
the  slain,  replacing  their  lost  son ;  if  he  refuses,  he  is  to  be  banished 
for  life  and  become  a  wanderer  like  Cain."  A  man  who  has  a  child 
by  his  slave-girl  shall  set  her  free  and  undergo  a  year's  penance.* 
Even  more  remarkable  in  its  care  for  the  slave  is  the  provision  that 
if  a  man  seizes  the  earnings  of  his  bondman  he  shall  make  restitu- 
tion and  undergo  penance  at  the  discretion  of  the  priest.^  Instances 
of  the  use  made  of  the  ^penitential  system  to  promote  the  settlement 
of  feuds  by  inducing  the  payment  of  compositions  are  frequent. 
Thus,  in  Theodore's  Penitential,  homicide  committed  through  re- 
venge for  a  slaughtered  kinsman  is  subject  to  seven  or  ten  years' 


*  Lib.  Davidis  J  6  (Wasserschleben,  j).  101). 

'  Poenit.  Vinniai  J  9 ;  Poenit.  Pseudo-Roman,  cap.  viii.  |  7  (Wasserechleben, 
pp.  110,  3t)9). 
'  Poenit.  Columbani  B.  cap.  xiv.  xix.  (Ibid.  357,  358). 

*  Poenit.  Ps.  P^cberti  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.,  xxiv.  (Ibid.  334,  336). 

*  PiBnit.  Columbani  B.  cap.  1 ;  Poenit.  Morseburjr.  a,  caj>.  1 ;  Poenit.  Bobiens. 
cap.  1;  Pcenit.  Parisiens.  cap.  1  (Ibid.  i>p.  3.'i5,  391,  407,  412). 

*  Poenit.  Mersieburjr.  *f,  cap.  GO;  Pamit.  Cummeani  cap.  iii.  J  32;  Poenit. 
Valliccll.  II.  cap.  35  (Ibid.  pp.  397,  474,  561). 

'  Poenit.  Tboodori  cap.  xix.  \  30  (Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws,  II.  19).  In  the 
recension  jriven  by  Wa<serschlobcn  (p.  217)  there  is  only  a  simple  prohibition^ 
without  a  penalty,  and  so  also  in  P<enit.  Ps.  Ecberti,  Addit.  \  35  (p.  348). 
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penance,  but  if  the  slayer  will  pay  the  wer-gild  of  the  slain,  his 
penance  is  shortened  by  one-half.  So  with  theft ;  if  the  penitent 
will  seek  reconciliation  with  the  injured  party  and  make  restitution, 
he  is  told  that  it  will  greatly  shorten  his  penance,  but  if  he  cannot 
or  will  not  do  so,  he  must  endure  to  the  end.*  In  a  later  collection, 
to  which  the  name  of  Theodore  was  ascribed,  the  general  rule  is 
expressed  that  a  homicide  or  thief,  who  has  not  compounded  with 
the  injured  party,  if  he  comes  to  priest  or  bishop  for  confession, 
must  forthwith  make  such  composition ;  if  he  is  too  poor  to  do  so, 
or  does  not  know  who  are  the  injured  parties,  his  penance  is  to  be 
augmented.^ 

The  principles  thus  established  continued  in  force  when  the  wer- 
gild was  dying  out  and  settled  laws  were  commencing  to  replace  the 
reign  of  bnite  force.  In  the  eleventh  century  Bishop  Burchard 
tells  us  that  if  a  man  injures  another  in  a  quarrel  he  must  pay  the 
exjMjnses  of  the  physician  and  perform  penance ;  if  he  is  unable  to 
do  this  his  penance  is  for  a  year ;  if  he  sheds  blood  treacherously  he 
must  pay  for  the  injury  either  in  money  or  in  labor  and  fast  on 
bread  and  water  for  forty  days.^  Thus  the  Church  preserved  the 
tradition  that  restitution  or  reparation  must  accompany  repentance, 
and  in  its  eflforts  to  enforce  this  it  unquestionably  rendered  a  signal 
service  to  the  cause  of  slowly  advancing  civilization,  though  the  age 
was  too  rude  to  accept  it  as  a  general  principle,  and  its  enunciation 
in  special  cases  was  still  required,  as  when,  in  1095,  the  council  of 
Clermont  decreed  that  if  a  man  had  seized  another's  heritage  no 
priest  should  receive  him  to  penitence  until  he  had  rendered  due 
satisfaction.*  How  difficult  it  still  was  to  establish  the  principle 
in  daily  practice  is  seen  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  burnt  a  neighbor's 
house,  refused  reparation  and  was  excommunicated,  to  evade  which 
he  secretly  confessed  the  crime  to  the  priest,  while  still  refusing  to 
make  compensation.  The  case  was  considered  so  doubtful  that  it  was 
referred  to  St.  Ivo  of  Chartres  to  decide  whether  the  priest  should 
receive  him  to  communion,  and  St.  Ivo  returned  an  equivocal  answer 
which  was  meaningless.* 


*  Poenit.  Theodori  Lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  §  1;  cap.  iii.  J  3  (Waaserechleben,  p. 

187). 

•  Capitula  Dacheriana,  cap.  89  (Wasserschleben,  p.  163). 

•  Burchardi  Decret.  Lib.  xix.  cap.  101. 

*  C.  Claromont.  ann.  1096,  cap.  xxi.        *  S.  Ivon.  Carnotens.  Epist.  CLVI. 
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Wlicn  the  schoolmen  commoneed  to  reduce  everything  to  system, 
they  naturally  treated  this  Jis  a  general  precept.  Peter  Lombard 
quotes  S.  Augustin,  and  in  almost  the  same  words  asserts  that  no 
one  who  has  unjustly  taken  anything  which  he  is  able  to  restore 
must  imagine  that  he  repents  and  can  obtain  pardon  unless  he  makes 
restitution.^  That  this  should  become  generally  accepted  was  a 
matter  of  course,  though  the  difficulty  of  practically  establishing  it 
is  indicated  by  Alain  de  Lille  alluding  to  it  as  a  counsel  and  not  a 
precept.^  About  1198,  Eudes  of  Paris,  and,  in  1217,  Richard  Poore 
of  Salisbury,  however,  instructed  their  priests  that  in  cases  of  robbery, 
rapine,  usury  and  fraud,  restitution  is  obligatory,  and  penance  is  not 
to  l)e  assigned  until  it  is  made,  an  example  which  was  followed  in 
sundry  otlier  local  councils.^  The  principle  soon  became  recognized, 
and  St.  Ramon  de  Pefiafort  was  able  to  declare  it  a  settled  rule  that 
for  sins  such  as  simony,  usury,  rapine,  arson,  sacrilege,  theft,  etc.,  no 
penance  could  be  awanhid  without  restitution.* 

The  question  speedily  arose  whether  restitution  thus  made  by 
order  of  the  confessor  is  part  of  the  penance  or  satisfaction,  and 
whether  it  thus  has  a  sacramental  character.  Bishop  William  of 
Paris  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  pronounce  on  this  by  declaring 
that  it  is  no  part  of  satisfacticm,  but  simply  that  without  it  sin  can- 
not be  remitted,*  vet  some  thirty  rears  later  St.  Bonaventura  tells  lis 
that  it  was  commonly  though  erroneously  reckoned  as  part  of  satis- 
faction. The  latter,  he  explains,  is  a  penance  voluntarily  assumed, 
to  which  the  penitent  is  only  bound  by  his  sin  and  the  judgment  of 
the  priest,  while  restitution  is  a  duty  to  which  he  is  bound  by  law, 
whether  the  priest  impose^?  it  or  not;  and  in  another  passage  he 
sj^eaks  of  it  as  a  condition  precedent  to  absolution,  without  which  no 
penance  enjoined  will  profit  the  penitent.**  Both  the  leaders  of  the 
two  great  schools  of  medieval  theology,  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus, 


*  P.  Lombardi  Scntt.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  xv.  g  7. 

«  Alani  de  Insulis  Lib.  de  PcBnit.  (Migne,  CCX.  304). 

'  Odonis  Constitt.  cap.  vi. ;  Rich.  Poore  Constitt.  cap.  ix. ;  Walter!  Dunel- 
mens.  Constitt.  ann.  12;35;  C.  Claromont.  ann,  1268,  cap.  vii,  (Harduin.  VL  li. 
1940;  VII.  91,  492,  597). 

*  S.  Raymundi  Suminae  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxiv.  §  4. 

*  Guillel.  Paris,  de  Sacr.  Poeuit.  cap.  20. 

*  S.  BonaventuriE  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  P.  ii.  Art.  2,  Q.  4. — Confessionals 
cap.  iv.  Partic.  2. 
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take  the  same  view ;  it  is  simply  cessation  from  sin,  requisite  to 
salvation ;  it  is  not  satisfaction,  but  a  condition  indispensable  to  it, 
and  merely  an  act  of  justice.^  This  became  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  though  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  Prierias  allows  us 
to  infer  that  there  were  doctors  who  still  maintained  it  to  be  a  portion 
of  satisfaction,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  Renter  says  that 
restitution,  reconciliation  with  enemies  and  avoidance  of  occasions  of 
sin  can  be  imposed  as  penance.^ 

As  it  thus  became  the  duty  of  the  confessor,  before  conferring 
absolution,  to  see  that  the  penitent  made  restitution  and  reparation 
for  all  unjust  gains  and  wrongs  inflicted,  a  new  and  enormously 
wide  sphere  of  influence  and  of  control  over  the  fortunes  of  his 
flock  was  opened  to  him.  The  theologians  explored  this  diligently 
and  extended  its  boundaries  in  every  direction,  not  as  a  simple 
academic  question,  but  as  a  practical  matter  essential  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  confessional.  Aquinas,  treating  it 
rather  from  a  moral  than  from  a  sacramental  standpoint,  says  that 
reparation  should  be  made  for  injuries  to  reputation,  even  when 
they  arise  from  unnecessarily  revealing  a  crime  actually  committed ; 
if  the  evil  cannot  be  undone,  the  reparation  should  be  made  in 
money.  Princes,  he  argues,  through  whose  negligence  robberies  are 
committed,  should  refund  their  losses  to  the  suiFerers,  for  their  reve- 
nues are  payment  for  enforcing  justice.'  Cardinal  Henry  of  Susa, 
treating  the  subject  as  a  practical  matter,  had  already  given  it  an 
elalx)rate  discussion,  which  shows  how  intricate  and  perplexing  were 
the  responsibilities  aasumed  by  the  Church  in  undertaking  to  con- 
trol the  conscience  of  each  of  its  children.  Spoils  made  in  a  just  war, 
he  says,  may  be  righteously  kept,  but  those  gained  in  an  unjust  war 
must  be  restored,  and  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  restitutions  due 
from  false  witnesses,  corrupt  judges  and  officials,  the  promulgators 
of  unjust  laws,  the  dealings  of  merchants,  the  subterfuges  of  usurers, 
the  manufacture  of  weapons,  etc.*     There  was  not  a  sphere  of  human 


'  S.  Th.  Aquin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Art.  4  ad  5;  SummflB  Sec.  Sec.  Q. 
Ixii.  Art.  2. — Jo.  Scot!  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Q.  2. 

'  S.  Antonini  Summse  P.  iii.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  20. — Gab.  Biel  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist. 
XV.  Q.  ii.  Art.  2,  Concl.  3.— Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Satia/actio  J  10. — Renter 
Neoconfessarius  instructus  n.  17. 

'  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  SummflB  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  LXii.  Art.  ii.  ad  2,  Art.  viii. 

*  Hoetiena.  Aure»  Summae  Lib.  v.  De  Pcen.  et  Remiss,  i  61. 
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activity,  from  the  loftiest  to  the  humblest,  which  was  not  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  tribunal  of  the  confessional  with  the  priest  as  its  arbi- 
trary and  irresponsible  judge,  except,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  so 
far  as  he  might  be  controlled  by  the  "probable"  opinion  of  the 
penitent.  The  immense  space  given  in  the  books  to  the  exhaustive 
discussion  of  all  the  intricacies  of  human  transactions  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  duty  of  restitution  reflects  at  once  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  and  its  importance  to  every  confessor.  Each  new  teacher 
exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  extending  the  application  of  the  principle, 
and  many  of  their  speculations  are  admirable  inculcations  of  moral 
duty.  Astcsanus  points  out  that  in  cases  of  injury  to  j^ersons  the 
canon  law  (Cap.  1  Extra  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxvi.)  adopts  the  rule  in 
Exodus  xxr.  18-19,  that  the  aggressor  shall  pay  for  the  loss  of  time 
and  expenses  of  the  injured,  but  in  the  confessional  the  rule  must  be 
that  if  mutilation  occurs  the  compensation  should  not  only  be  this, 
but  all  damages  arising  duriug  life  from  the  loss  of  a  member,  with 
consolaticm  for  the  aillic^tion,  and  this  should  be  larger  and  more 
carefully  weighed  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man  dependent  u[>on  his 
labor  than  in  that  of  a  rich  man.  Injuries  to  the  soul  are  to  be  even 
more  scrupulously  treatcKl  than  those  of  the  body ;  such  injuries  arise 
from  heading  astray  or  setting  an  evil  example,  and  are  to  be  rectified 
by  bringing  back  the  erring,  or  setting  a  good  example  or  by  pray- 
ing and  procuring  prayers  for  him.  The  discussion  and  distinctions 
of  all  possible  varieties  of  injury  to  body,  soul,  and  reputation  are 
interminable,  and  the  amount  of  compensation  proves  a  very  trouble- 
some and  complex  problem.  It  was  even  a  disputed  question  whether 
one  unable  to  make  pecuniary  restitution  should  surrender  himself 
as  a  slave  to  the  injured  party.*  Piero  d'Acjuila  is  ecjually  emphatic, 
though  not  so  diffuse;  so  delicate  is  his  sense  of  the  need  of  repara- 
tion that  he  considers  the  denial  of  a  true  ac(;usjitiou  to  be  a  wrong 
inflicted  on  the  accuser,  and  though  the  accused  cannot  be  expected 
publicly  to  admit  that  the  accuser  is  not  a  calumniator,  he  must  find 
some  way  to  withdraw  the  imputiition.*   These  were  not  mere  refine- 

*  Astesani  Sunimie  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxix.  Artt.  2,  3,  4. 

'  P.  de  Aquila  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiv.  Q.  2,  3.— Fra  Piero  is  an  example  of 
the  little  connection  between  such  teachinjrs  and  moral  principle.  In  two 
years,  1344  and  1345,  while  serving  as  inquisitor  in  Florence,  he  accumulated 
7000  florins  by  outrageous  extortion  on  the  citizens  and  by  selling  licences  to 
bear  arms ;  he  was  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  Republic,  and  was  obliged 
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ment3  of  thescliools;  tlie  practical  instructions  to  confes.sors  carry 
the  principle  of  restitution  ami  reparation  to  impossible  lengths,  with 
great  amplitude  uf  examples,  thus  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
confessional  over  every  detail  of  private  and  public  life.  He  who  Is 
responsible,  by  counsel  or  otherwise,  for  an  unjust  war  is  held  bound 
to  make  compensation  for  all  lo.sses  and  damages  thence  arising ;  he 
who  unjnstiy  impedes  any  one  from  obtaining  an  office  or  benefice, 
secular  or  ecclesiiistica!,  must  render  full  satisfaction  for  the  injury.^ 
It  was  generally  admitted  tbat  an  advocate  defending  an  unjust 
cause,  or  procuring  unnecessary  delays,  or  introducing  quibbles,  must 
make  restitution  to  the  injurefl  party;  if  through  imprudence  or 
negligence  bis  client  suffers,  he  must  make  good  the  loss,  as  also  if 
})e  serves  for  a  percentage  or  charges  inordinate  fees,  and  the  con- 
ir  is  instructed  to  inquire  minutely  of  his  legal  penitents  as  to 
all  these  matters.  *As  for  the  clergy,  tlie  holder  of  a  benefice  is  only 
entitled  to  a  decent  and  congruous  support ;  if  there  is  a  surplus,  he 
must  distribute  it  to  the  poor;  to  spend  it  on  luxuries  or  to  accumu- 
late it  and  bequeath  it  to  relatives  is  a  robbery  of  the  poor  and  a 
mortal  sin  ;  he  is  bound  to  make  restitution,  nor  can  he  obtain  valid 
absolution  without  doing  so."  Obedience  to  a  sovereign  does  not 
JnBtiiy  a  subject  in  following  him  to  an  unjust  war,  and  any  spoils 
;eD  in  such  war  must  be  restored.  To  make  restitution  a  man 
It  strip  himself  to  the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  those  casuists 


to  fijr.  He  was  n  fit  precutHur  of  the  Francmconfl  i>l'  the  HiWenth  century,  of 
whom  Pins  II.  remarked  that  tlie7  were  excellent  theologians,  but,  for  the 
niort  part,  cared  nothing  about  virtue.  See  the  Author's  HiBtury  of  the  Inqai- 
BitioDof  the  Middle  AgeA,  II.  279;  III.  173. 

*  S.  Aotonini  Confessionale,  fol.  28,  29.^£veD  in  modern  times  Salvatori 
holds  (iBtnizione  pratica  per  i  novclli  ConfeBaori,  P.  i.  i  siv.)  that  preventing 
ao  eccleaiuBtie  from  obtaining  a  benefice  by  telling  the  truth  about  him 
requires  reparation  before  absolution  cun  be  gruntud. 

*  B«rt.  de  Chaimia  Interrog.  fol.  69~T0, — Em.  6a  Aphorism!  ConfeBsar.  b.  v, 
Adtoeahti  n.  1. 

St.  Auguntin  eipreased  a  wish  that  lawyers  who  by  improper  means  gain  an 
Qujust  cause  should  be  forced  to  return  their  fees,  but  he  odda  thu,t  many  most 
leftTaed  and  reputable  men  do  this  not  only  with  impunity,  but  boastfully.  It 
r  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  matter  that  could  come 
D  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chureh. — EjiiBt.  CLIII.  n.  25,  ad  >Iacedon. 

t  de  P<enit.  Decis,  x.  n.  16-19.     The  quealion  whether  the  duty  of 
■stitation  devolves  upon  the  hein  of  sui'b  livncliciarieii  h  a  troublesome  u 
B  which  opinions  are  divided. — lb.  n.  22. 
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are  wrong  who  argue  that  if  a  defrauded  man  is  rich  the  penitent 
necil  only  give  what  he  can  conveniently  spare.^  These  are  not 
obsolete  and  antiquated  questions;  the  large  space  given  to  their 
discussion  by  modem  authorities,  though  not  in  quite  so  minute 
detail  as  by  the  older  ones,  shows  that  their  study  is  still  earnestly 
inculcated  on  confessors,  while  their  intricate  and  complicated  char- 
acter causes  many  differences  of  opinion  between  the  doctors.' 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  pursue  the  matter  through  endless 
doUitcs  which  involve  almost  cverv  human  relation.  It  will  suffice 
to  glance  at  the  discussion,  which  lasted  for  centuries,  on  the  subject 
of  adulterine  children.  A  woman  in  confession  reveals  that  she  has 
Ix'en  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and  that  one  of  her  children  is  the 
offspring  of  an  adulterer,  or  a  man  confesses  that  he  has  seduced 
aiiothor*s  wife,  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  a  child  whom  the  unsos- 
|KH»ting  husband  is  rearing  as  his  own.  What  measure  of  restitution 
anil  n'^MinUion  must  the  confessor  prescribe  before  he  can  grant 
absolution,  and  how  can  the  penitent  make  such  reparation  without 
rendering  the  guilt  and  shame  public?  Incidentally  the  question 
was  deinde<l  by  Innocent  III.,  airly  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
response  to  a  canlinal  seeking  his  advice  as  to  a  woman  who  had 
i*ontbss(Hl  to  him  that  she  had  foisted  uiK>n  her  husband  a  suppositi* 
tious  child,  in  order  to  prevent  his  inheritance  passing  to  strangers. 
Inuoc^ent  answers  that  she  can  be  admitted  to  penance,  provided  the 
dffnuuled  heirs  are  strangers,  and  that  competent  penance  be  im- 
ptKsetl  on  her,  and  he  supports  this  by  adducing  the  case  of  a  woman 
t^ontessing  that  a  child  is  adulterine.^  As  this  decretal  is  embodied 
in  the  (»anon  law,  it  must  be  held  as  in  force,  and  as  in  neither  case 
is  there  any  allusion  to  compensation  or  reparation  due  to  the  de- 
fmuded  lii'irs,  it  is  evident  that  as  yet  these  scruples  had  not  assumed 
pnictiiMil  shape,  and  that  such  matters  were  prudently  hushed.  Yet 
within  a  tpiarter  of  a  century  of  the  publication  of  this  decretal  in 
tUi*  founii]ati(m  of  Grcirorv  IX.  we  find  Cardinal  Henrv  of  Susa 
tri'Utiag"  the  suhjeut  in  a  wholly  dilFerent  spirit.  The  confessor,  he 
ftuys,  uiust  ui^t  aiHM>nling  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the  parties. 
If  \\\\'  ailultcreHS  is  one  of  those  who,  as  they  say  in  I^ombardy,  wear 

■'  Sumiuu  i  Alalia  «.  vv.   l\fi*tltut'n\   fiejtfifui,  Petriicfioy  Furtum^  Pugna  etc. — 
H.  Alpli.  ilo  l.i^tiiiu  rih'iil.  Moral.  Lih,  vi.  n.  o47-70G. 
=*  K\\\\.  U  Kkiiu  Lil».  V.  Tit.  xxxviii. 
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the  breeches — quod  lumbare  sive  bragarium  portant — aud  can  safely 
do  so,  she  should  be  told  to  reveal  it  to  her  husband,  and  then,  if  he 
sees  fit  not  to  compensate  those  who  suffer,  she  is  released  from  re- 
sponsibility. If,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  there  would  be 
danger  to  all  parties  from  such  a  revelation,  and  the  putative  son  is 
a  timid  and  Grod-fearing  man,  he  can  be  told  of  his  birth  under  an 
oath  of  secrecy,  and  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  convent  or  depart  for  a 
distant  land,  and  when  thus  removed  from  the  inheritance  the  cost 
of  his  bringing  up  can  probably  be  dropped.  If  the  son  is  not 
likely  to  acquiesce  in  this,  the  matter  should  be  kept  secret,  and  the 
mother,  if  she  has  property  in  her  own  right,  must  compensate  the 
defrauded  heirs  as  far  as  possible,  or,  if  there  are  no  heirs,  she  can 
give  the  amount  in  "alms"  under  the  advice  of  the  bishop.  If  she 
has  nothing,  she  must  make  the  firm  resolve  to  compensate  the  par- 
ties whenever  she  is  able,  and  let  her  contrition  meanwhile  suffice. 
The  confessor  is,  of  course,  cautioned  to  perform  his  part  in  the 
delicate  transaction  with  the  utmost  tact  and  discretion,  and,  above 
all,  not  to  break  the  seal  of  the  confessional.^  As  this  was  a  case 
which  might  any  day  call  for  decision  by  the  confessor  it  remained 
a  constant  subject  of  discussion  among  the  doctors.  Duns  Scotus 
follows  in  the  same  line  of  thought  as  Cardinal  Henry,  and  his  dis- 
ciples virtually  agree  with  him.'  Bartolommeo  de  Chaimis  contents 
himself  with  directing  that  the  wife  shall  compensate  her  husband, 
or  his  heirs  if  he  is  dead,  for  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  child 
— though  he  omits  to  point  out  how  this  is  to  be  done  without  ex- 
posure.* Gabriel  Beil  treats  the  question  at  much  length,  without 
reaching  any  definite  conclusion,  except  that  the  danger  of  murder 
and  discord  in  case  of  open  confession  must  in  most  cases  overbal- 
ance the  obligation  of  restitution.*  Pacifico  da  Novara  insists  that 
the  woman  is  not  obliged  to  run  any  risk  of  life  or  reputation,  while 
Godschalck  Rosemond  holds  that  she  must  make  good  the  damages 
at  any  expense  to  herself.*     The  post-Tridentine  theologians  keep 


'  Hostiens.  Aurese  Summse  Lib.  v.  De  Poen.  et  Remiss.  J  61. 
'  Jo.  Scoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Q.  ii.  ad  Arg.  7.— Fr.  de  Maironis  in  IV. 
Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  Q.  ii. — Asteaani  Summae  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxix.  Q.  5. 

•  Bart,  de  Chaimis  Interrogat.  fol.  63a. 

*  Gab.  Biel  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Q.  ii.  Art.  2,  Concl.  2. 

^  Somma  Pacifica  cap.  10  De  Revt'Uutione, — Qods.  Rosemundi  Confessionale 
cap.  v.  P.  ii.  {  De  Spurm. 
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up  the  discussion.  Manuel  Sa  sets  forth  the  opinions  of  various 
authorities ;  some,  he  says,  hold  that  an  adulterer,  believing  a  child 
to  be  his,  is  bound  to  refund  the  expenses  of  its  nurture,  and,  if  a 
girl,  to  furnish  her  dower,  while  others  deny  that  it  is  a  positive 
obligation ;  some  declare  that  a  woman  is  required  to  admit  that  her 
child  is  adulterine,  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  others  that  she  is  not 
even  bound  to  risk  her  reputation,  while  others  again  make  it  depend 
on  whether  the  inheritance  is  or  is  not  more  important  than  her 
reputation ;  a  son,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  not  bound  to  believe 
such  a  statement,  even  under  oath,  from  his  mother,  and  abandon 
his  inheritance.^  Tamburini  applauds  a  suggestion  of  the  older 
doctors,  that  the  mother  assemble  her  children  and  inform  them  that 
one  of  them  is  illegitimate,  and  if  exposed  will  forfeit  his  share  in 
the  estate,  when  each  one,  fearful  that  he  may  be  the  victim,  will 
willingly  agree  that  the  matter  shall  remain  secret.^  Zuccheri  argues 
that,  as  there  can  scarce  be  a  case  in  which  admission  will  not  imperil 
life  or  reputation,  and  as  a  son  is  not  obliged  to  believe  his  mother 
in  such  matters,  she  can  be  excused  from  open  confession.^  Corella 
presents  the  arguments  of  the  doctors,  admits  that  the  woman  is  not 
obliged  to  reveal  her  infamy,  and  reaches  no  decision  save  the  con- 
venient one  that  she  should  endeavor  to  make  good  the  expenses  out 
of  her  private  means  and  bring  up  the  illegitimate  child  to  enter  the 
Church.^  Liguori  teaches  virtually  the  same  and  shows  the  modern 
relaxation  from  ancient  rigor  by  adding  that  a  woman  is  not  required 
to  betray  herself  at  the  risk  of  domestic  strife  and  her  husband's 
hatred.*  A  more  intricate  case  is  when  there  is  doubt  whether  a 
child  is  illegitimate  or  not,  and  here  the  doctoi's  are  naturally  at 


*  Em.  Sa  Aphorismi  Confeasar.  s.  v.  AdalUrium  n.  2,  3. 

^  Tamburini  Expl.  Decalogi  Lib.  vii.  cap.  iii.  J  4,  n.  12. 
'  Zuccherii  Decisiones  Patavinse,  Martii  1708,  n.  50-53. 

*  Corella  Praxis  Confessionalis,  P.  i.  Tract,  vi.  cap.  3,  n.  1 8-22. 

*  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iii.  n.  651-2.  A  case  of  the  kind 
occurred  in  Paris  about  the  year  1700.  A  woman  on  the  death-bed  con- 
fessed that  one  of  her  three  children  was  adulterine.  The  confessor  insisted 
that  slie  should  divulge  it  to  her  husband,  and  finally  agreed  to  do  it  himself 
after  her  death.  On  receiving  the  information  the  widower  naturally  asked 
which  of  the  three  was  illegitimate,  but  tlie  good  priest  in  his  zeal  had  for- 
gotten to  enquire,  and  the  father  was  obliged  to  treat  them  all  alike,  while 
feeling  uncertain  as  to  each. — Lenglet  Du  Fresnoy,  Trait6  du  Secret  de  la 
Confession,  p.  108. 
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odds  whether  the  adulterer,  in  view  of  the  doubt,  ought  to  contribute 
to  its  support.* 

This  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  infinite  questions  crowding 
into  the  confessional  as  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principle 
of  restitution.  With  regard  to  its  enforcement,  the  difficulty  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  has  been  variously  met.  In  the  first 
place,  opinions  have  differed  as  to  the  power  of  the  confessor  to  remit 
the  obligation  of  restitution.  Cardinal  Henry  of  Susa  holds  that  it 
cannot  be  remitted  unless  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  penitent  renders 
it  impossible,  in  which  case  contrition  must  suffice.*  John  of  Frei- 
burg says  that  the  confessor  can  dispense  with  it,  and  he  treats  of  a 
somewhat  curious  complication  apt  to  arise  in  such  cases :  a  priest 
utters  the  customary  public  excommunication  of  whosoever  has  stolen 
or  found  a  missing  article ;  the  thief  confesses  and  is  absolved  with- 
out making  restitution ;  the  loser  grows  impatient  and  asks  for  a 
second  publication  of  the  excommunication ;  what  is  the  priest  to  do  ? 
The  answer  is  that  he  must  delude  the  loser  with  some  "pious"  fraud, 
failing  which  he  must  repeat  the  excommunication  with  ambiguous 
and  equivocal  formulas,  so  that  he  may  seem  to  utter  the  ban  while 
in  reality  he  does  not^ — the  morality  of  which  device  we  need  not 
pause  to  examine.  Bartolommeo  de  Chaimis  says  that  it  is  a  mortal 
sin  for  a  priest  to  grant  absolution  without  enforcing  restitution, 
while  Angiolo  da  Chivasso  and  Prierias  do  not  require  it  as  indispen- 
sable in  advance  of  absolution,  but  merely  warn  the  penitent  that 
without  he  will  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament.^  Some  doc- 
tors hold  the  confessor  pecuniarily  res{K>nsible  for  any  damages  arising 
from  his  granting  absolution  without  insisting  on  reparation,^  but 
Father  Gury  informs  us  that  this  is  only  the  case  when  he  unjustly 
denies  that  there  is  obligation,  and  not  when  it  arises  from  ignorance.^ 
The  case,  however,  is  purely  hypothetical  in  view  of  the  secrecy  of 
the  confessional,  but,  even  if  it  were  not,  modern  laxity  on  the  subject 
of  restitution  renders  it  unimportant,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 


'  Voit  Theol.  Moral.  I.  n.  65. 

'  Hosticns.  Aurese  SummaB  Lib.  v  De  Remiss.  §  1. 

'  Jo.  Friburg.  Sumrase  Confessor.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  54.  126. 

*  Bart,  de  Chaimis  Interrogat.  fol.  92a. — Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Oonfessio  VI. 
3  1. — Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Confessor  iii.  §  15. 

*  Em.  Sa  Aphorismi  Confessar.  s.  v.  Confessor  n.  31. 

*  Gury  Casus  Conscient.  I.  16. 
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rigorists,  tiie  authorities  advise  that  the  monition  to  make  restitution 
be  omitted  if  the  confessor  thinks  it  not  likely  to  be  obeyed,  because 
the  penitent  in  disobeying  will  fall  into  mortal  sin,  and  his  spiritual 
damage  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  other 
party.^ 

It  api)ears^  indeed,  to  be  the  universal  experience  that  when  the 
performance  is  not  insisted  upon  before  absolution  all  promises  and 
assertions  of  intention  to  make  restitution  are  vain,  for  the  penitent, 
feeling  himself  relieved  of  his  sins,  takes  no  further  thought  as  to 
the  reparation  enjoined  on  him — as  the  Tridentine  Catechism  says, 
nothing  but  absolute  coercion  will  be  eflfective.'  Absolution  condi- 
tioned on  restitution  is  out  of  the  question,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
canuot  be  granted  dependent  on  future  events,  and  it  is  even  a  ^n  to 
att€mi)t  it.'  The  only  way  to  insure  restitution  therefore  is  to  defer 
absolution  until  the  restitution  is  made ;  this  was  ordered  by  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  and  other  theologians,  and  Liguori  says  that  it  was  his  own 
practice,*  but  other  expedients  have  been  attempted.  In  1389  the 
statutes  of  John,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  order  that  no  priest  shall  grant 
absolution  until  the  penitent  furnishes  good  security  to  make  restitu- 
tion and  satisfaction  to  all  persons  and  places  injured,  within  a  fixed 
time.'  This  shows  how  little  respect  was  j>aid  to  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion at  the  period,  and  was  not  a  usual  expedient,  though  St.  Antonino 
and  Bartolommeo  de  Chaimis  prescribe  that,  in  the  case  of  notorious 
usurers  on  the  death-bed,  absolution  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the 


*  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Praxis  Confessarii  cap.  i.  §  2 ;  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi. 
n.  614. 

A»  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  we  see  the  dawn  of  this  relaxed  teaching 
in  the  statement  of  Marchant  (Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Tit.  5,  Q.  7 
Concl.  3)  that  if  there  is  a  probable  opinion  against  the  necessity  of  restitu- 
tion, and  a  more  probable  one  requiring  it,  and  the  confessor  foresees  that  the 
penitent  will  not  obey,  he  should  act  on  the  less  probable  opinion. 

*  S.  Antonini  Summae  P.  ill.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  19,  |  19.— Catech.  Tridcntin.  De 
Poenit.  caj).  xiii. — S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iii.  n.  456,  682. — 
Much,  Tcsoro  del  Sacerdote,  II.  257. 

'  Gobat  Alphab.  Confessar.  n.  267. 

*  S.  Caroli  Borrom.  Instruct.  Confessarior.— Dom.  Soto  de  Justitia  et  Jure 
Lib.  IV.  Q.  vii.  Art.  4.— Rcbelli  de  Obligationibus  Justitiae  P.  il.  Lib.  xvii.  De 
Officio  Conf&isarii — Pet.  de  Aragon  de  Justicia  et  Jure  Q.  lxii.  Artt.  ii.  vii. — 
Pontas  Diet,  de  Cas  de  Conscience  s.  v.  Absolution  cas  27,  28.— S.  Alph.  de 
Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iii.  n.  456. 

*  Stat.  Jo.  Episc.  Nannetens.  ann.  1389  cap.  14  (Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  986). 
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moribund  or  his  heirs  oflFer  competent  security  to  refund  all  ill-gotten 
gains.*  Yet,  from  the  living,  St.  Antonino  sa}  s  elsewhere  that  no 
oath  to  make  restitution  is  to  be  exacted,  and  Baptista  Tomamala 
insists  that  neither  oath  nor  security  is  to  be  required,  unless,  indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  penitent's  assurances  in  consequence  of 
his  Iiaving  repeatedly  broken  such  promises.^  The  Tridentine  Cate- 
chism directs  priests  to  be  satisfied  with  a  promise,  although  it 
expresses  so  little  faith  in  the  performance.'  Some  moralists  since 
then  have  held  that  not  even  a  promise  is  to  be  exacted,*  but  Father 
de  Charmes  takes  the  practical  view  that,  if  the  amount  at  stake  be 
large,  absolution  should  be  postponed  till  its  payment,  while  if  small 
it  can  be  granted  on  the  strength  of  a  promise.*  Padre  Mach  agrees 
with  Liguori  that  trusting  to  promises  is  unsafe,  as  experience  shows 
that  their  performance  is  rare,*  and  we  are  also  told  that  little  depen- 
dence is  to  be  placed  on  the  assertions  of  penitents  as  to  their  ina- 
bility to  make  restitution.^  Such  admissions  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  the  theologians  have  little  faith  in  the  grace 
which  is  asserted  to  be  bestowed  in  the  sacrament. 

In  spite  of  the  requirements  which  carry  the  responsibility  for 
injuries  and  unjust  gains  to  such  extremes  as  we  have  seen,  the 
casuists  have  little  trouble  in  arguing  it  away.  Benedict  XIV.  tells 
us  that  if  a  stolen  article  perishes  in  the  thief's  hands  and  would 
also  have  perished  in  the  owner's,  whose  house  was   subsequently 


'  S.  Antonini  ConfessioDale  fol.  70. — Bart,  de  Chaimis  Interrogat.  fol.  108-9. 

EHana  (Summa  s.  v.  lUstitui  n.  32)  insists  that  the  moribund,  if  able,  must 
make  restitution  himself  and  not  leave  the  duty  to  his  heirs,  for  otherwise  the 
restitution  is  conditional  on  his  death,  and  moreover  the  heirs  do  not  often 
perform  it 

'  S.  Antonini  Summse  P.  iii.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  19  J  19. — Summa  Rosella  s.  v. 
Ee^tiiutio  XVI. 

'  Catech.  Trident.  De  Poenit.  cap.  xiii. 

*  Reginald.  Praxis  Fori  Poenit.  Lib.  i.  n.  20. 

*  Th.  ex  Charmes  Theol.  Univers.  Diss.  v.  cap.  vi.  Q.  6,  J  6. 

*  Mach,  Tesoro  del  Sacerdote,  III.  267. 

^  Istruzione  per  i  novelli  Confessori,  P.  i.  n.  254  (Roma,  1726). 

The  degree  of  inconvenience  to  which  tHi  penitent  is  bound  to  subject  him- 
self in  order  to  pay  his  debts  or  make  restitution  has,  of  course,  been  a  subject 
of  debate.  Salvatori  (Istniz  per  i  novelli  Confessori  P.  ii.  §  ii.)  prescribed  that 
he  should  restrict  himself  to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  this  raised  an 
outcry  as  an  excess  of  rigor,  so  he  modified  it  to  a  decent  maintenance  for 
himself  and  family  according  to  their  station  in  life. 
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prevent  the  perpetration  of  a  theft  and  consequent  damage  to  his 
neighbor,  but  accepts  a  bribe  and  remains  quiet;  he  can  retain  the 
money,  for,  though  he  sinned  by  his  silence,  he  earned  the  bribe.^ 
Father  Gury  is  equally  skilful  in  explaining  away  the  necessity  of 
restitution.  Damage  committed  by  an  habitual  drunkard  while 
drunk  does  not  require  it,  for  there  was  no  intention,  and  therefore  no 
etdpa  iheologica ;  a  man  desiring  to  injure  a  neighbor  and  shooting  at 
his  ass,  misses  it  and  kills  the  cow  of  another ;  he  is  not  bound  to 
restitution,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  shoot  the  cow,*  Yet  in  this 
maze  of  casuistry  the  doctors  do  not  always  follow  the  same  path,  for 
Benedict  XIV.  decides  an  almost  similar  case  the  other  way :  a  man 
desiring  to  harm  the  house  of  an  enemy  sets  fire  by  mistake  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  is  required  to  make  restitution.^ 

In  spite  of  these  aberrations  which  confuse  all  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  teachings  of  the  Church  on 
the  subject  of  restitution,  however  imperfectly  enforced,  were  of  ser- 
vice in  stimulating  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  elevating  the 
standard  of  duty  between  man  and  man.  In  many  ways  they  sup- 
plemented the  imperfections  of  the  secular  law  and  provided,  in 
theory  at  least,  protection  for  the  weak  and  oppressed.  Thus  a  man 
seducing  a  virgin  was  held  to  no  responsibility  in  the  civil  forum, 
but  in  that  of  penitence  he  was  required,  if  he  had  used  deceit,  to 
marrj'  her  or  to  find  her  a  husband  and  furnish  her  dowry.*  Yet  \ 
when  the  casuists  came  with  their  discussions  and  distinctions  the  i 
inevitable  result  was  to  subordinate  morality  to  the  money  question,  j 
This  was  strengthened  by  the  unfortunate  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Church,  for  one  cannot  help  recognizing  that  alongside  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  reduce  Christian  ethics  to  practice,  which  led  the  theologians 
to  such  excess  in  defining  the  reparation  prerequisite  to  absolution, 
there  were  other  motives  less  unselfish.  Not  only  was  the  influence 
of  the  confessional  thereby  greatly  extended  and  the  control  of  the 


*  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Conscient.  Dec.  1736,  cas.  3. 
'  Gury  Casus  Conscient.  I.  4,  178. 

*  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Conscient.  Julii,  1744,  cas.  2. — Gobat  shows 
(Alphab.  Confessar.  n.  560-3)  how  easily  arguments  can  be  found  for  absolving 
nobles  who  do  not  pay  their  debts.  At  the  same  time  there  was  something 
gained  in  bringing  any  pressure  to  bear  on  the  conscience  in  such  matters  after 
the  fiishion  of  excommunicating  negligent  debtors  had  become  obsolete. 

^  Astesani  Summse  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  xlvi.  Art.  3. 
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The  legitimate  profits  accruing  to  the  Church  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  restitution  were  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  these  irregular 
embezzlements.  In  a  seventh  century  Penitential  there  is  an  obscure 
passage  of  whiclj  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  penitent  to  redeem 
the  sin  of  unjust  acquisition  can  pay  one-half  the  value,  to  be  spent 
in  alms,  an  equal  sum  to  the  Church,  and  another  like  amount  for 
redeeming  captives.*  Such  a  principle  as  this  seemed  to  render  the 
Church  in  some  sort  an  accomplice,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  felt  scruples  as  to  receiving  "alms"  from  such  questionable 
sources.  Alexander  Hales  assumes  that  money  acquired  by  usury 
or  rapine  cannot  be  given  or  received  in  alms,  for  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  holder ;  if  the  sinner  can  make  full  restitution  he  may  give 
from  what  is  over ;  it  is  otherwise  with  the  gains  of  prostitution  or 
acting  or  gambling,  for  they  belong  to  the  possessor  and  can  legiti- 
mately be  given  and  received.  Yet  already  there  were  shrewd 
casuists  who  argued  that  a  robber  or  usurer  could  be  released  from 
restitution  by  almsgiving  in  the  name  of  the  owner;  it  might  be  well 
to  ask  his  permission,  but  his  refusal  was  of  no  moment.  Other 
doctors  denied  this  reasoning,  and  Hales  thinks  their  opinion  the 
more  probable.^  Now  for  a  long  period  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
course  that  "alms"  to  the  poor  meant  contributions  to  the  Church, 
which  constructively  was  always  poor  and  represented  the  poor. 
About  the  year  ^00  Regino  tells  us  that  the  penitent  could  deter- 
mine the  direction  which  his  alms  should  take,  whether  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  or  to  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  or  to  the 
servants  of  God,  or  to  the  poor,'  and  the  ghostly  counsellor  could 
confidently  urge  that  priests  as  beneficiaries  were  much  more  desir- 
able than  beggars,  because  their  prayers  for  their  benefactors  were 
vastly  more  efficient  with  God.     Thus  monks  and  priests  came  to  be 


Oepeda,  a  penniless  blind  man,  to  support  himself  and  the  boy  who  led  him, 
pretended  to  be  a  priest  and  heard  confessions.  On  trial  he  admitted  that  his 
motive  was  to  obtain  the  "  alms  "  or  fees  given  by  penitents,  and  also  to  con- 
vert to  his  own  use  the  restitutions  which  he  would  order.  Under  the  papal 
law»  he  wa.s  liable  to  relaxation,  but  the  Inquisition  contented  itself  with  giving 
him  two  hundred  lashes.— MSS.  K6nigl.  Biblioth.  Halle,  Yc.  20,  T.  I. 

'  Collect  Antiq.  Canonum  Pcenitenbialium  (Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  66). 

*  Alex,  de  Ales  Sumraae  P.  IV,  Q.  xxxiii.  Membr.  ii.  Artt.  2-5 ;  Q.  xxxv. 
Membr.  ii. 

'  Reginon.  de  Eccles.  Discipl.  Lib.  li.  cap.  438. 
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generally  recognized  as  the  "pauperes"  of  the  formulas  and  as  the 
proper  recipients  of  all  sums  directed  to  be  spent  in  charity,  espe- 
cially after  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.'  Such  being  the  case, 
the  Church  exercised  control  and  used  for  its  own  pivposes  whatever 
moneys  conscience-stricken  i>cnitents  might  feel  impelled  to  disgorge, 
provided  the  real  owTiers  were  not  at  hand  to  claim  them,  and  the 
sums  thus  accumulating  were  not  small.  In  1249  the  Archbishop 
of  Reims  authorized  St.  Louis  to  convert  to  pious  uses  at  his  discre- 
tion, presumably  for  his  crusade,  all  restitutions  within  the  diocese 
of  Reims  when  the  owners  could  not  be  found.^  Somewhat  bolder, 
a  few  years  later,  was  Innocent  IV.,  when,  desiring  to  raise  funds  for 
his  war  with  Ezzclin  da  Romano,  he  proclaimed  that  those  who  held 
illicit  acquisitions  should  not  be  held  to  restitution,  if,  after  public 
notice  in  the  diocese  or  parish,  claimants  did  not  come  forward,  and 
they  would  contribute  the  whole  or  what  they  could,  of  such  ill- 
gotten  gains,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  affairs  of  the  faith.*  The  next 
year,  1255,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Durham,  expresses  the  same  control 
somewhat  less  crudelv ;  if  the  owner  or  his  heirs  are  dead  the  evil 
acquisitions  arc  to  be  paid  to  the  Ordinary  for  the  use  of  the  poor.* 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  priests  should  sometimes  under- 
take to  order  the  building  of  churches  or  monasteries,  or  pious 
legacies  in  lieu  of  restitutions  due  by  their  penitents,  for  such  a  prac- 
tice is  forbidden  by  the  council  of  Mainz  in  1281,*  and  when  the 
Quccstuariiy  or  sellers  of  indulgences,  undertook  to  transact  such 


*  How  easy  it  was  to  assume  that  the  clergy  were  the  poor  to  whom  alms 
should  be  assigned  is  seen  in  a  "Mass  for  Almsgivers  "  of  probably  the  twelfth 
century—"  Hanc  igitur  oblationeni,  Domine,  famulorum  famularumque  qui  de 
eleemosinis  suis  memoraverunt  vencrabilcm  locum  istum,  quam  tibi  offerimus 
ob  justis  eleemosinis  suis  quod  in  pauperes  tuos  operantur,  placatus  Buscipias 
deprecamur.'* — Goldast.  et  Senckenb.  Rer.  Alamannar.  Scriptt  IF.  167. 

Muratori  thinks  that  originally  the  real  poor  were  called  in  to  share,  but 
that  subsequently  the  churches  and  the  priests  absorbed  the  whole. — Antiq. 
Ital.  Diss.  Lxviii.  (T.  XIV.  pp.  69-70). 

In  a  seventeenth  century  manual  for  confessors  they  are  clearly  instructed 
on  this  point—"  Quinam  intelliguntur  nomine  pauperum  ?  Non  solum  men- 
dicantes  sed  etiam  pauperes  verecundi  .  .  .  monasteria,  hospitalia,  ecclesisBy 
uno  verbo,  omnia  loca  pia." — Berteau  Director  Confessarior.  p.  362. 

''  (lousset,  Actes  etc.  II.  394. 

»  Innoc.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Uf  nihil  nobis,  1254  (Bullar.  I.  103). 

♦  Waltheri  Dunelmens.  Constitt.  ann.  1255  (Harduin.  VII.  492). 
5  C.  Mogunt.  ann.  1281,  cap.  8  (Hartzheim  III.  664). 
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business  on  their  own  account  and  released  holders  of  ill-acquired 
property  from  restitution  for  a  portion  of  the  amount  it  was  regarded 
as  an  abuse  and  was  forbidden  by  the  council  of  Vienne  in  1312.^ 
This  did  not  prevent  its  being  universally  accepted  by  the  canonists 
that,  when  the  owner  cannot  be  found,  restitution  is  to  be  made  in 
almsgiving  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  and  this  benefit  of  course  was 
greatest  when  the  alms  went  to  the  Church.*  Thus,  in  1295,  Boniface 
VIII.  authorized  the  Dominicans  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  to  receive  two  thousand  livres  iouimois 
from  property  acquired  by  usury,  rapine  or  other  evil  ways ;  the  sinner 
was  relieved  in  so  far  as  he  paid  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  unlawful 
gains,  and  he  was  not  responsible  if  the  friars  fraudulently  retained 
it  from  the  owner.^  Another  grant,  in  1296,  to  the  Dominicans  of 
Viterbo,  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  papariniy  to  be  collected  from  dis- 
honest gains,  specifies  that  those  who  paid  were  relieved  from  restitu- 
tion to  the  owners.*  Grants  of  this  kind  were  frequent,*  and  finally 
became  a  matter  of  regular  traffic,  for  in  the  subsequent  Taxes  of  the 
Chancery  the  price  of  a  licence  to  receive  a  thousand  florins  from 
this  source  was  rated  at  only  fifty  gros  toumoia?    The  local  churches 


*  Cap.  2  1 1  Clement.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  ix. — Summa  Pisanella  s.  v.  Qucesiuarii  n.  3. 

*  8.  Th.  Aquinat.  SummsB  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  LXir.  Art.  v.  ad  3.— Synod.  Nemau- 
sens.  ann.  1284  (Harduin.  VII.  912). — Astesani  Summse  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxix.  Art. 
2,  Q.  4;  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2.— P.  de  Aquila  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XV.  Q.  ii.— Summa 
Diana  8.  v.  Restitui  n.  18. 

Duns  Scotus  seems  to  be  virtually  alone  (In  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Q.  ii.)  in 
rejecting  the  ordinary  advice  that  the  money  be  given  to  the  confessor  for 
charitable  uses,  and  in  counselling  the  penitent  to  distribute  it  himself. 

'  Ripoll  Bullar.  Ord.  Prsedic.  II.  39. — In  1298  we  find  Boniface  granting  to 
Margaret,  dowager  of  Naples  (the  widow  of  Charles  of  Anjou),  the  privilege  of 
spending  in  pious  uses,  under  the  advice  of  her  confessor,  all  the  moneys  which 
she  had  unlawfully  received,  of  which  the  owners  could  not  be  found. — Faucon, 
Begistres  de  Boniface  VIII.  n.  2860. 

*  Ripoll  II.  61. 

*  Thus  Benedict  XI.,  in  1303,  grants  1000  gold  florins  of  restitutions  to  the 
Dominicans  of  S.  Severino,  and,  in  1304,  the  same  amounts  to  those  of  Pavia, 
Savigliano  and  Toulouse,  and  100  pounds  of  Venetian  grossi  to  those  of  Kagusa. 
—Ripoll,  II.  82,  86,  92,  96,  98. 

*  Tax8p  CancellarifiB  Apostolic®  Tit.  xxvi.  (Ed.  Franequerae,  1651,  p.  37; 
Ed.  SylvflB  Ducis  1706,  p.  21).  This  however  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  fees 
to  be  paid  to  sundry  officials,  and  there  was  probably  in  addition  a  settlement 
to  be  made  with  the  camera. 
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for  a  while  resisted  the  control  by  the  Holy  See  of  this  source  of 
revenue.  In  1287  a  quarrel  arose  at  Li^ge,  where  the  mendicant 
friars  asserted  that  they  held  letters  making  over  the  restitutions  to 
them ;  the  local  prelates  recalcitrated  and  in  full  synod  declared  that 
the  moneys  should  be  spent  on  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral ;  the  priests 
were  ordered  not  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  friars  until  they 
should  produce  the  alleged  letters,  and  meanwhile  the  latter  were 
threatened  with  excommunication  for  their  fraudulent  pretensions.^ 
There  was  naturally  moreover  a  strong  tendency  for  confessors  to 
retain  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  the  sums  confided  to  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mendicants  this  was  recognized  by  the  papal  Peni- 
tentiary issuing  letters  to  the  superiors  of  convents  authorizing  them 
to  convert  to  the  fabric  of  their  houses  the  illicit  gains  of  persons 
confessing  to  them,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  the  scrivener's  fee 
for  such  letters  was  six  gros  tournoisy  according  to  the  tax-tables  of 
Benedict  XII.  in  1338.*  As  for  other  confessors,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Summa  Pacifica  intimates  that  if  the 
priest  is  poor  he  can  bestow  on  himself  the  sums  placed  in  his  hands 
for  distribution,  in  place  of  giving  them  to  others,*  while  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  this  seems  to  have  become  recog- 
nized, for  Bishop  Zerola  t^lls  us  that  if  the  penitent  hands  money 
to  his  confessor  to  make  restitution,  and  if  the  owner  cannot  be 
found,  the  confessor  can  keep  it,  for  he  is  classed  among  the  poor, 
and   restitutions   to   uncertain   persons  are   properly  given  to  the 


^  Jo.  Episc.  Leodiens.  Statu ta  Synodal,  ann.  1287,  cap.  4  (Hartzheim 
111.686). 

'  P.  Denifle,  Die  alteate  Taxrolle  der  apoatol.  Ponitentiarie  (Archiv  fur 
Litteratur-und  Kirchengeachichte,  IV.  228). 

As  there  is  no  formula  for  such  letters  in  the  "  Formulary  of  the  Papal  Peni- 
tentiary in  the  Thirteenth  Century"  (Philada.,  1892),  compiled  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  custom  probably  grew  up  under  Clement 
V.  or  John  XXII. 

In  the  papal  court  itself,  the  oath  administered  to  the  minor  penitentiaries 
in  1349  contains  a  clause  requiring  them  in  all  cases  where  the  owners  are 
unknown  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Cardinal  Major  Penitentiary,  who  doubt- 
less compounded  with  the  penitent,  as  we  shall  presently  see.— Bullarium 
Vaticanuni,  I.  338. 

'  Somma  Pacifica  cap.  1.  **  Et  quando  la  persona  che  debbe  fare  tal  dis- 
tribuzione  fosse  molto  bisognoso  credo  che  si  come  puo  dare  ad  altri,  coei  possia 
tcnir  per  se." 
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poor.*  Some  doctors  even  argued  that  when  the  owner  is  known 
the  restitution  can  be  made  in  alms  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  for 
thus  the  spiritual  advantage  outweighs  the  temporal  loss,  but  Liguori 
disapproves  of  this  f  still,  when  the  restitution  cannot  be  made  with- 
out entailing  disgrace,  the  confessor  can  divert  the  money  from  the 
injured  party  to  charitable  purposes.* 

Thus  the  business  of  enforcing  restitutions  was  a  profitable  one, 
for  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  ill-gotten  gains  consisted  of 
the  profits  of  usurers,  fraudulent  shop-keepers  and  such  folk,  whose 
acquisitions  came  in  petty  sums  from  a  wide  circle,  the  individuals 
of  which  could  not  be  readily  traced,  so  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
hand  over  in  a  lump  to  the  confessor  what  sufficed  to  still  the  con- 
science and  secure  absolution.  That  the  aggregate  was  considerable, 
and  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  assured  and  tolerably  regular  source 
of  income,  is  apparent  from  an  incident  in  the  raids  of  the  inquisitor 
Francois  Borel  against  the  Waldenses  of  Dauphin^.  His  captives 
were  so  numerous  that  their  incarceration  and  support  became  a 
serious  financial  question,  which  greatly  puzzled  Gregory  XI.,  one 
of  whose  expedients  was  to  order,  in  1375,  the  archbishops  of  the 
infected  regions  to  contribute  from  the  ill-acquired  gains  and  uncer- 
tain legacies  four  thousand  florins  to  build  prisons  and  eight  hundred 
florins  a  year  for  five  years  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  and 
support  of  the  Inquisition.  * 

In  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  this  source  of  revenue  the  Holy 
See  acquired  a  decided  advantage  by  taking  the  matter  wholly  out 
of  the  confessional,  dealing  directly  with  the  sinner,  and  oflering 
him  attractive  terms  of  composition,  under  which,  by  the  payment 
of  a  trifling  portion  of  the  illicit  gains,  he  was  assured  that  he  could 
retain  the  rest  with  a  quiet  conscience,  provided  that  he  had  ineflect- 
ually  used  due  diligence  in  endeavoring  to  find  those  whom  he  had 
robbed  or  defrauded,  and  that  he  had  not  wrongfully  acquired 
property  in  expectation  of  thus  compounding  for  it.  We  have  seen 
that  speculation  of  this   kind  was  condemned  by  the  council  of 


*  2jerola  PraxiB  Sacr.  Poenit.  cap.  xxv.  Q.  37. — "  Quia  ipse  inter  pauperes 
numeratur  et  restitutio  facienda  incertis  personis  solet  vel  debet  fieri  pau- 
periboB." 

*  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iii.  n.  705. 

»  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Conscient.  Mart.  1738,  cas.  1. 

*  Waddingi  Annal.  Minorum,  ann.  1375  n.  xxii. 
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Vienne,  in  1312,  wlien  practised  by  the  Qucesiuarii  for  their  own 
profit,  but  there  was  no  objection  niade  to  it  when  carried  on  by  the 
curia  on  a  hirge  scale.  The  Taxes  of  the  Papal  Chancery  towards 
the  close  of  the  fiftei^nth  centurj'  have  two  provisions  for  this — one 
that  a  layinan  can  compound  for  twenty-four  gros  toumoiSy  instead 
of  for  a  fourth  part  as  formerly,  the  other  that  letters  of  remission 
in  su<*h  cases  shall  b(*  granted  to  a  poor  man  for  twenty  grosy  and  to 
a  rich  man  for  fiftv.^  To  fiicilitate  the  collection  of  revenue  from 
this  source  it  was  farmed  out  to  commissioners,  and  the  abuses  of 
the  system  l>ecamc  such  that  when,  in  1547,  the  papalist  section  of 
the  ronncil  of  Trent  withdrew  to  Bologna,  it  framed  a  reformatory 
<lc<Tee,  which  never  was  enforced,  declaring  that  many  evils  had 
arisen  from  the  faculties  gpante<l  to  commissioners  to  compound  for 
illicit  gains ;  such  compositions  were  granted  for  a  trifle,  diligence 
was  not  used  to  find  the  injureil  parties,  who  were  thus  defrauded, 
opportunities  were  offered  for  wrong-doing,  and  souls  were  ensnared, 
for  sins  are  not  remitted  unless  restitution  is  reallv  made.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  ordered  that  in  future  no  such  faculties  should  be 
granted,  while  existing  ones  should  he  so  limited  that  when  the 
injured  were  known  the  payment  should  be  made  to  them,  when 
unknown  the  full  amount  should  be  paid  to  pious  uses.* 

This  nugatory  protest  was  primarily  directed  against  the  system 
in  its  perfected  shape  as  organized  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
the  Santa  Cruzada,  or  commission  for  the  sale  of  so-called  crusading 
indulgences,  which  has  Ik^cu  maintained  from  the  middle  ages  to  the 
present  time.  As  described  in  an  official  text-book,  issued  in  1610, 
the  Commissioner  (jcneral  of  the  Santa  Crtizada  issued  a  long  list 
of  the  sonnies  of  unlawful  gains,  such  as  the  profits  of  usury  and 
gambling,  of  watered  wine  and  short  weights  and  measures,  bribery 

^  Libel  1 118  Taxa rum  super  <|uibus(lain  in  Caneelluriaapostolica  impetrandis 
fol.  la  (WhiU»  Hist.  Library,  Cornell  University,  A.  6124). 

None  of  these  provisions  respecting  illicit  gains  are  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turj'  Tiwm  printed  by  Tan^l,  />w  Tttxima'n  der  pabstlicJieii  Kanzlei  (Mittheil- 
ungen  des  Instituts  fiir  osterreichisclic  Geschichtsforsehung,  1892). 

When  in  the  Anglican  schism  Parliament,  in  1533,  transferred  the  Taxes  of 
the  Chancery  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  substjintially  adopted  the 
Koman  tariff  of  prices,  but  excepted  compositions,  which,  as  being  necessarily 
arbitrary,  were  left  to  the  discreti(m  of  the  archbishop. — XXV.  Henr.  VIIL 
ch.  21  2  12  (Statutes  at  Large,  Ed.  1770,  Vol.  II.  p.  196). 

*  llaynald.  Annal.  ami.  1047,  n.  08. 
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received  by  judges,  extortionate  charges  by  officials,  things  lost  or 
left  on  deposit,  presents  made  by  men  to  their  mistresses  etc.^ 
This  served  as  a  guide  for  sinners,  who  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  terms  offered  to  them,  for  the  price  charged  for  permission  to 
retain  these  illicit  profits  was  temptingly  moderate — only  two  reales 
on  sums  under  5000  maravedises  (about  150  reales  or  14  ducats),  and 
at  this  rate  up  to  100,000  maravedises,  while  larger  amounts  were 
subject  to  special  bargaining  with  the  Commissioner  General,  who 
had  full  power  from  the  Holy  See  to  settle  all  cases.  In  the  Indies 
the  terms  were  higher — five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  compounded 
for — while  no  bnla  de  compoaicion  was  issued  at  a  less  price  than 
twelve  reales,  and,  when  the  sum  in  question  exceeded  800  ducats,  a 
special  composition  was  designated  by  the  Commissioner  General.* 
In  the  Bala,  as  published  annually  by  that  official,  he  set  forth  that 
as  no  one  can  attain  heaven  who  has  not,  according  to  St.  Augustin, 
made  restitution  of  all  ill-acquired  gains,  and  as  this  frequently 
cannot  be  done  without  loss  of  honor,  and  it  is  often  troublesome  to 
ascertain  the  amount  and  the  person  to  whom  restitution  is  due,  it 
shows  the  paternal  love  of  the  pope  for  his  children  that  he  has  thus 
opened  tlie  way,  so  that  now,  when  the  Church  is  so  harassed  with 
the  attacks  of  infidels  and  heretics,  and  the  Catholic  king  is  its 
special  champion,  all  doubts  can  be  quieted  by  paying  in  aid  of  his 
expeditions  against  these  enemies  of  the  Church  two  reales  in  com- 
position for  5000  maravedises,  and  the  faithful  are  invited  to  compare 
the  smallness  of  the  sum  required  with  the  greatness  of  the  release, 
the  object  of  the  pope  being  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  so  that  all  may  join  in  the  great  work  and  not  remain  in  a 
state  of  condemnation.*     In  process  of  time  the  percentage  has  been 

'  Alonso  Perez  de  Lara,  Compendio  de  las  Tres  Gracias  de  la  Santa  Cruzada, 
Subsidio  y  Escusada,  p.  18.  This  work  was  first  issued  in  1610.  My  edition 
is  of  Lyons,  1757,  showing  that  it  long  remained  in  use  as  an  authoritative 
manual. 

*  Paolo  Tiepolo,  Relazioni  Venete,  Serie  I.  Tom.  V.  p.  23.— Perez  de  Lara, 
p.  86. 

•  Rodriguez,  Explicacion  de  la  Bulla  de  la  Santa  Cruzada,  fol.  165-7  (Sala- 
manca, 1597). 

The  first  edition  of  this  semi-oflScial  work  was  issued  in  1589.  It  is  in  the 
vernacular,  and  therefore  was  intended  for  the  people  as  well  as  the  clergy. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Sicilian  subjects  of  Spain  it  was  translated  into  Italian, 
Palermo,  1621. 
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This  whole  business  is  so  curious  a  development  of  the  power  of 
the  keys  that  a  cursory  glance  at  some  of  the  details  of  its  practical 
working  as  set  forth  by  its  authorized  expositors  may  not  be  amiss. 
We  have  seen  that  at  first,  when  the  person  robbed  or  defrauded  could 
not  be  found,  the  whole  amount  was  to  be  paid  over  to  pious  uses* 
Rodriguez  admits  this  to  be  the  law,  but  he  argues  that  the  pope  is  above 
all  human  law — ea  sobre  todo  derecho  humano — and  if  he  offers  the 
composition  it  is  binding  and  tends  to  the  salvation  of  the  sinner's 
soul ;  but  this  power  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  pope — kings  have 
it  not,  and  bishops  can  only  exercise  it  as  his  deputies.^  At  the  same 
time  the  distinction  is  drawn  that,  if  the  sinner  compounds  and  does 
not  in  his  soul  desire  to  make  full  restitution,  he  remains  in  mortal 
sin,  and  it  is  added  that  of  a  hundred  who  take  advantage  of  the  com- 
position there  are  very  few  who  are  not  in  this  category^ — a  somewhat 
damaging  admission  that  the  Church,  for  the  pitiful  percentage 
received,  cheated  both  the  debtor  and  the  creditor.  As  regards  the 
diligence  required  to  discover  the  creditor,  the  sinner  is  not  obliged 
to  do  all  that  is  possible,  but  only  as  much  as  a  good 'and  God-fearing 
man  would  do.  If  subsequently  the  creditor  appears  and  demands 
his  dues,  the  question  is  disputed  whether  he  can  recover  iu  Court, 
less  the  amount  paid  in  composition  and  what  the  debtor  has  spent 
in  good  faith  or  given  in  pious  works.^     Strangers  coming  to  Spain 


hujusmodi  compositionis  ilia  non  abstulerint  seu  acquis! verinf — Sanchez,  p. 
429;  Salces,  p.  392.    Cf.  Marc  Instltt  Moral.  AlphonsiansB,  n.  1029. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  restriction  here  expressed,  that  the  composition 
is  gr>od  only  in  the  forum  of  conscience,  is  carefully  omitted  in  the  printed 
bttfa, 

*  Rodriguez,  op,  cU,  BtUla  de  Oomposicioriy  n.  5,  7. 

«  Ibid.  n.  11. 

'  Rodriguez  {loc,  cU,  n.  8, 10)  says  the  creditor  can  recover.  Escobar  (Theol. 
Moral.  Tract,  in.  Ex.  ii.  n.  20)  says  he  cannot.  Diana  (Summa  s.  v.  Bulla 
Oompoiitionis  n.  3)  holds  that  the  bull  is  equivalent  to  prescription,  and  the 
creditor  cannot  recover,  for  the  pope  is  administrator  of  all  temporal  property 
as  to  spirituals.  Sanchez  tells  us  that  the  theologians  hold  that  if  the  credi- 
tor or  owner  appears  there  is  no  obligation  to  pay  him,  as  restitution  has  been 
made  by  the  bull.  But  in  modem  times  the  restitution  is  only  inforo  conscien- 
iux,  and  if  he  claims  the  debt  judicially  it  cannot  be  resisted,  especially  as  the 
debtor  has  destroyed  his  buia  and  has  no  evidence.  If,  however,  the  loser  for- 
bears through  ignorance,  the  debtor  or  thief  can  remain  with  a  quiet  conscience 
because  the  restitution  has  been  made  before  God. — Prontuario  de  la  Teologia 
Moral,  Trat.  xiii.  Punto  6. 


OS  -'^*" . ::5:7£5  fur  .ibsolltion. 

can  i'-^!i^{v '".:::.:  .i:. :  ;•  ix-.n  iziin-.-^iiaielyJ  thu<  rcnderiDg  the  S|)aDish 
ill  Mu  i  n  i •  •:».  ^  :i  ;^*  ;■.  i  •  :"  i  •! '. ^ r!  :r^i,i:^  i-  -r  i-onsoieu tious  rogues.  When  a 
K'iT^KV  i-  It ::  •::  r^.s:::.::!  u  :  :':!-:K^juiivd  gains  and  the  legatee  fails 
i.^  i-hiini  \i  \\\\\.\'.\  :i  \:-.-.r.  :':>:  hvir^.  all  hough  they  know  him  })ep- 
!^^•tlv  \vi'.!.  ^-ii::  o^:::>.  :::.:  w:::i  :hv  Cni£ida  for  one-lialf  of  it,  at  the 
rai:  of  iw  I*  riVi'.-.->  :'  r  *»^  •  ■  ■  :.:."ir.iVr-J:r<-<,  and  then  they  are  re(|uiped  to 
|vi\  «*'.i!\  ::io  •T'ur  '..a'.:"  :o  ::.v  Ivj:ii<v.*  lu  all  cases  of  legacies, 
\vlui\  tho  IiiT-i'*^^  ^-a::::  •:  *:-c  :■  ;:nd  with  due  diligence,  and  similarly 
with  ini<i  ui:ul>  iii'.xl  -i.  >-:>,  :hiy  ^tui  l»e  ei  impounded  for  and  kept.' 
With   rx^jT.irvl  t-   '::ii4:\-  ;i.\t:::n;:  I'riU-s.  the  distinctions  invented 

lu    ilh    i-asui-^t^  ,*\n    !\\> ^:::■!.^^:.      It*  ihe  bribe  has  been  earned  bv 

•  '<  • 

n'n«Krin:r  :"i  ir.\-.>:  '*:*i^:::t:i:.  ::i*.*  ?«di^>  <hould  compound  with  the 
<>u.:ul:i,  iwuv  \\\\w\\  \\<  i-av*  rt->:  with  an  t-asy  conscience — y  quedara 
HK'n*  '^  t'j  v\^*i.;V  .--.": — b:::  ::*  ::  i?  I'-r  lYndering  a  just  judgment  there 
is  a  turilior  vli-^tiTuvlon.  r'r  ::  ::u  m*>noy  ha<  been  given  unwillingly 
t.»  jM>'Voiit  lii>  Uiiii:  ^^■:y^J  l\v  vw  v^hi-r  side,  he  should  refund  it  in 
t\ill  to  tho  ploadtv,  wiiili  ■.:'  irivon  willingly  to  invite  him  to  do  jus- 
tivv,  ho  ixm  o»nnv>.:nd  lor  ::  au»l  k^vp  ii.*  It  is  the  same  with  eocle- 
siastioal  iudirxs  in  ti :ii{v^:"al  k':i><^^>.  but  n.M  in  spiritual  matters,  for  in 
tho  huior.  wo  aiv  told,  ;»rilvrv  is  aiT-iiust  tho  law  (con/ra  derecho)  and 
thoix'ton*  i<  siinoux.'  iiaiui^'.ini:  sr«iin>  art*  dis<nissed  at  great  length, 
tho  i\Mioliisioii  Iviu;:  tiia:  :ho  wiikut  i^^  not  obligated  to  restitution 
uulo-^s  ho  i\MnjvlK>l  tb.o  !»'m  r  to  'olay .  ^»r  has  ohoated,  or  the  loser  is  a 
porson  ilo|viulont,  a'*  a  luinor,  a  r/.arritsl  woman,  a  monk,  etc.  Then, 
it'  tlio  los<*r  oaiinot  Iv  tov.iuL  tiu  winning  0:1  u  Iv  compounded  for.* 
Tho  i\^titution  of  c.riii'*  ob:aiiu\i  l\v  pntoiKv  of  povert}'  or  sanctity 
involvos  many  uivv  dis:ino:i  »:>  as  to  i!iv  mental  o)ieratious  of  the 
irivor — whothor  th^   N:i'.K';i:\  or  Jw.v^r:^  was  tho  cau^ta  hnpubiva  or 

'   1\  '.ii.^uo.-    n.  '.- 

•  l.'i  i.  r..  l*,V  ri;>  >  -:. V.  .::  :^  vV  :n  :/.:  :•..  Mvru  Cruzada,  but  it  is  good 
K » n' y  in  : h 0  u* ni ;  11  » :  v  v :: ^ v  i v : u\-  ; •  v.  l  ».  - : : \  o}  >  :* a  '. 0 iTA i  oxoinption . — Sanchez, 

■  K  'aricuo.*.  r.  iV  —  rh:>  •-  >::'.'  ii;  :  ^iw  ;;n  r-cirv'.s  '.OiTHoies.  but  whether  it 
:i;'p!;os  t  ^  .iopi'>::'»  :>  viv  ■.;  ''.::;.. —>;in.  h;\     I  \:-.'>::-.v^  p.  o>>. 

•  Kv';r:::uo.-.  w  -l--v-S;\'.  :u  i.vv^-.  w.:..  ::'.c  adiition  that  for  an  unjust 
iuliTtsu  11:  tho  jiid^o  >!\^>'.j..i  rivi.i-.;  ::  \:  :\w  \\\\:\\  v';in  bo  found. — Sanchez. 
Exp-it:.\  pp.  o>^».  ro.»:. 

-  K»vin::ui .-.  n,  'Jo  7. 

^  ll'i.l.  n.  ."«•  4«>.  -V'.mum'.'.v  tho  >.i;'.'.o  .it  p:Y-o!;'..  — Saiiohoz.  Expositio,  pp. 
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caiisa  final  of  the  gift.  This  clause  includes  also  "  alms  "  for  masses, 
when  the  priest  directs  his  intention  otherwise  than  that  paid  for. 
No  definite  instructions  can  be  framed  for  such  a  subject  except  that 
when  restitution  is  due,  composition  can  be  made  for  it.^  The  same 
may  be  said  as  to  questions  arising  from  hunting,  keeping  pigeons, 
injuries  done  by  cattle,  privileges  of  forests,  common  lands,  etc.* 
Public  prostitutes  are  not  obliged  to  make  restitution,  and  conse- 
quently neeil  not  compound  for  keeping  the  wages  of  sin,  unless  they 
have  received  from  minors  sums  greater  than  the  ordinary  price,  but 
men  who  have  promised  them  money  without  paying  it  must  com- 
pound. As  for  women  not  publicly  immoral,  it  is  proved  dialectic- 
ally  that  if  unmarried  they  must  make  restitution  or  composition  for 
presents  received  from  their  lovers,  while  if  married  they  need  not. 
All  women,  however,  are  held  to  restitution  or  composition  for  money 
obtained  by  deceit.*     Short  weight  and  measure,  watered  wine  and 


*  Rodriguez,  n.  47-51.  Sanchez  admits  the  diflSculty  of  these  cases  (pp.  393-6). 

*  Rodriguez,  n.  52-61. 

*  Ibid.  n.  62-67.  In  the  modern  Cruzada  public  women  are  not  alluded  to. 
It  is  universally  conceded  by  theologians  that  they  have  a  right  to  their  wages 
(Alex,  de  Ales  Summae  P.  IV.  Q.  xxxiir.  Membr.  ii.  Art.  5.— S.  Th.  Aquin. 
Summse  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  lxii.  Art.  5  ad  2,  Q.  lxvii.  Art.  2  ad  2.— Savonarolae 
Confessionale  fol.  60a).  In  discussing  this  subject,  however,  Sanchez  (pp. 
400-1)  gives  as  authoritative  an  opinion  of  the  Salamanca  theologians  (Cursus 
Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xiii.  n.  158),  contrary  to  that  of  Rodriguez  in  some  respects, 
which  is  a  curious  specimen  of  morals —"  Ceterum  quia,  ut  docuimus,  com- 
munior  et  probabilior  opinio  tenet  non  solum  mulieres  publice  inhonestas, 
verum  etiam  quae  occulte  tales  sunt,  sive  sint  uxoratse  vel  viduse  honestse  famsB, 
yirgines  aut  etiam  moniales  posse  licite  et  valide  pretium  pro  usu  sui  corporis 
recipere,  illudque,  opere  secjunto,  retinere,  consequenterque  ad  illius  restitu- 
tionem  non  obligari,  asserendum  in  prsesente  est,  nuUam  mulierem  inhonestam, 
sive  publicam  sive  occultam,  compositione  in  hoc  casu  a  Commissario  coucesso 
opus  habere,  sed  rem  sibi  donatam,  sive  in  pecuniis  sive  in  aliis  rebus  pro  actu 
turpi  perpetrate,  posse  sibi  reservare,  absque  ulla  restitutionis  aut  compositionis 
obligatione  .  .  .  Poterunt  autem  mulieres  occulte  inhonest»  circa  id  quod 
acccpenint  compositioni  operam  dare  pro  majori  suae  conscientisB  quiete  et 
securitate."  But  if  she  has  received  the  money  and  not  given  the  quid  pro 
quo  she  is  held  to  restitution  or  composition. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  men  hired  by  unchaste  women,  except  that  if  the 
woman  is  married  and  has  not  separate  property  out  of  which  the  hire  was 
paid,  it  should  be  returned  to  the  husband  and  is  not  the  subject  of  composition. 

The  question  as  to  the  right  of  "  honest "  women  to  retain  the  wages  of  sin 
is  not  one  on  which  the  authorities  are  wholly  in  accord.    Qabriel  Vaxap^c 
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aiiultonui»>a>  in  ;^n»:  ml  « -u^ht  i*'^  \^  iikOipi^uQded  Ii>r.  though  the  great 
naiur  "'f  S.ti^  is  •[ii':»t<:-.i  r'>r  ihr  •'^pinioD  that  dealers  are  justified  in 
suoh  pnii-tiiv?  aiitl  ii«i-ril  n-^t  s^trk  o>m|Kwitioo  when  the  prices  fixed 
bv  law  tV»r  'lil.  :;nun.  wine,  ""l-jtli*.  etc..  are  sueh  as  to  force  them 
otluTwi-^*  lo  *<II  at  a  I'>-s.'  In  senenil  terms,  all  property  wrong- 
fully ai'«iuire«L  by  usury.  r^:Vrw:.ry.  theft,  fraud,  etc.,  is  a  subject  for 
ci.Hnj^»"iiti'»n  if  ri-^tiruri-'U  i-anii'»t  \.^  made,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been 
t^btaintt.1  in  tX{w,-ta:i.*ii  ..f  settii  uu-nt  by  ciimpositiony  in  which  case 
ir  >iK>uI«l  U-  ?urnnilr!>il  wh.»!Iv  v*  the  Cnizada.  Yet  even  here 
tlif  ai-uist  draw»»  a  L"«»tivon:» nr  Jisiiniiii'n  :  if  the  assurance  of  being 
able  ti»  make  ilu-  v^'m{^"ii:ion  i-  i\w  •.'»?w.vr  po^itim  of  the  fraud  or 
n»blKMy — I  111'  s.«!o  iiufvllin:;  iu«t:ve — thr  Cruzada  takes  it  all,  but 
if  it  i-  '"uly  oui-  uf  tiit-  m":ivt>i — a  -^r'  **?  'y-'Ht^joulanie,  then  the  holder 
ixui  i>»m|>«»unvl." 

In  vivw  ,»f  ihf  m.-nil  intlut  u.y-  itf  SMoh  a  system  on  the  training  of 
I  ho  pix»p!o,  wo  uto'l  11'^:  :«\  ^:;rpr''i*.rl  at  the  injirenunus  confession  of 
K'Hh'liXUo/  that  a  it  rraiu  hi^ii  i^.rs'^na^'*:'  ao.'UMiil  him  of  giving  licence 
to  thiovi>  bv  disvv.-i^ii'.j:  all  tiu'-f.- i^im.s  in  the  vernacular.  His  de- 
fenoo  i<  that  \\r  li:i«l  U"!  d"i\'.  >*•  ^.^i  Iii<  "wn  authoritv,  but  bv  com- 
nr.uul  i«f  till'  l\»uiuii^-i:  »!ur  </Jo:u:"aI  :i:i«l  C>un».Ml  of  the  Cruzada, 
who  iliv.ibiKs>  ilosii\d  I.'  stituulato  the  dvmanJ  for  their  wares,  and 
he  dilator  inieiuou<ly  ou  tlu  -^wtTt  U.-iurits  oi  ivrajKisition  based  on 
the  swooi  volvo  of  i'hri<:  -^iiv  11'>1^v:»ut. 


^Opn>\\  MiM;r.  /V  /.*  *■  :  •  i-  v.i;'.  v::.  :;.  K  :.  '.  I-  :"nai  they  can,  but  admits 
ihni  uiiuiy  uv^ra lists  aro  i^i'  :ho  -^I'lvxy-tc  oy«::::  ii.  The  risid  Coneina  (Theol. 
iMiri^t.  I'.Mitrari.  1.:^.  i\  i\i;».  :i.  n  "^>!'  wi::\  A.i:v.''::in^  that  restitution  is  not 
vo.iuinvi.  :iri;iu'^  ih:i:  :lio  "..■■tu'v  >;*.  ;;".  I  I;  z'.^'.ix  '■•  'I'.e  :yv«r.  as  otherwise  there 
is  111*  ro:»l  rojvutaiK'o.  Ti-.t'ii  is  r/.s  -  ;i  •:;;•>::  :i  .i>  :•  •  whether  a  payment  from 
:i  III » II k  t , »  a  I ^ n »> t • : ii t o  > '. . vv.i. » i  ■  u>  rx^ ! v. n  : i\l .  l»'  ^\-i u so  t h o  m oney  belongs  to  hia 
lUiMia^iny.  Va.-.-.iuv  v  .  :  u.  l;^^  :v\\  \\\c  >  '  i:'.*\>''i*':*  ubi  sup.  D.  161) 
a^^rri  i\\:\\  iv*:i:ir.;o!i  i<  luvo-^^arv.  cvon  l:'  :h :  >u;HT:^r  h.i>  given  permission 
lor  ilii^  u^.'  .r  :'.io  T...1UV.  whi'.o  i-w.-r.a  :"•.  n   :V2\  o»nsiilers  that  the 

pay  mm:  i>  va'.iti. 

'   K.«\ir:-ii, .-.  !i.  oS-74.      1':;:  sa:r.o  \:\  >:\V.k'.u :    y   4'-  .  oxoopt  that  Soto  is 

not   ilU^'ti  k\. 

'  \\  'ihiiiiio.-.  11.  r'v  SaUv":u\-  \\  ->77  o\vri'-"i^>  :'.-:  <;.::;e  '.i:nitat ion,  without 
X\w  .iisiiu.ti-^'i.     \i\  :'.u!.  ;:  i-  i;:  ::\i  ^^a-'.i'  "•■.;■.  ■*:"  '\\:  KrwrsxlA. 

*  K'^ivi^iii ;.  ra\;:i.  •  i  I;:!  ':\.  ;>i\  '^'^-o.  r;-.i'i  ;\i<*,i^c  is  n^t  in  the  earlier 
Spaiii>!i  \oy<i\»n. 

SiuM:\v  iH't'.ro  ;;r>  IVr-'ii^x^  <o:/»  ^lii  iV-  J>^^i-:.  ni->   xxi.  Q.  2.  Art.  4)  had 
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In  the  bull  of  the  Crociata,  granted  by  Pius  VI.  to  Naples,  in 
1777,  there  is  no  clause  providing  for  compositions.* 

Finally,  a  necessary  requisite  for  absolution  is  the  capacity  of  the 
penitent  to  discern  between  good  and  evil.  This  gives  rise  in  prac- 
tice to  many  difficult  questions.  Father  Gobat  relates  that  a  distin- 
guished confessor  applied  to  him  for  an  opinion  as  to  his  action  in 
refusing  absolution  to  a  prince's  fool,  who  confessed  to  him  a  number 
of  serious  sins  and  whom  he  dismissed  with  a  benediction,  not  con- 
sidering him  capable  of  absolution,  and  Gobat,  after  weighing  the 
probabilities  on  either  side,  approved  of  the  decision.  The  question, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (I.  403),  is  one  which  often  arises  in  the 
confessions  of  young  children,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  causing 
mu(*h  anxiety  to  conscientious  confessors,  who  naturally  feel  that 
they  may  be  granting  absolution  when  it  should  be  denied,  or  re- 
fusing it  when  it  should  be  given. 

Thus  the  labors  of  theologians  have  provided  ample  store  of  rules 
as  to  the  disposition  and  intentions  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of 
absolution,  but  their  interpretation  and  application  must,  aft«r  all, 
depend  upon  the  temper  and  training  of  the  confessor,  who,  with  the 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  does  not  receive  the  divine  illumination 
ref|uisite  for  its  exercise.  There  has  always  been  complaint  that 
some  confessors  are  too  rigid  and  others  too  benignant;  the  tendency 
to  the  latter  failing  has  grown  during  the  last  three  centuries  with 
the  growth  of  the  laxity  introduced  by  probabilism,  until  it  has 
become  predominant.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, the  Gallican  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  inclined  to  rigorism, 
and  the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  in  1655,  expressed  the  pro- 


deftcribed  the  sy8tem  of  composition  as  stimulating  fraud,  especially  in  retail 
trade,  and  as  giving  rise  to  much  popular  dissatisfaction.  He  protests  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  papal  authority  or  to  interfere  with  the 
gains  of  the  state,  but  he  regards  the  percentage  charged  as  entirely  too  low, 
for  the  profit  it  brings  is  inadequate  to  compensate  for  the  incentive  t^)  fraud 
which  it  furnishes.  Besides,  when  the  sum  is  large,  the  debtor  is  apt  to  satisfy 
hift  conscience  by  tiiking  two  or  three  bulas  and  disregarding  the  surplus. 
Curiously  enough,  he  treats  as  doubtful  the  question  whether  the  composition 
18  sufficient  defence  in  case  a  creditor  prosecutes  his  claim. 

*  Vella  Dissertatio  in  Bullam  Sanctae  Crociatie,  II.  12,  Neapoli,  1789. 
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fouiulest  sorrow  at  the  deplorable  facility  with  which,  for  the  most 
part,  confessors  bestowed  absolution.^  In  the  next  century  Habert 
reiterates  these  complaints,  and  shows  how  habitual  was  this  laxity  by 
his  description  of  the  remonstrances  to  which  confessors  were  exposed 
who  ende^vvorcKl  to  postpone  absolution  to  those  manifestly  unfit,  and 
the  necessity  which  he  feels  to  explain  that  this  is  not  a  new  inven- 
tion, but  that  the  relaxation  of  wholesome  discipline  is  an  innovation 
on  the  ancient  teaching  of  the  Church.*  Peter  Dens,  about  the  same 
time,  endeavorcil  to  hold  an  intermediate  position,  and  describes  as 
equally  destructive  the  rigor  of  those  who  refuse  absolution  and  the 
laxitv  of  those  who  boast  that  they  never  refuse  it  even  to  the 
habitual  sinner,  thus  sending,  as  St.  Thomas  de  Vilanova  says, 
confiding  sinners  to  hell.^  With  the  final  triumph  of  probabilism 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Alphonso  Liguori  the  laxer  system  has 
prevailed,  and  all  rigor  is  denounced  as  Jansenism,  but  the  reitera- 
tion by  Father  Miiller  of  the  evils  of  both  extremes*  only  proves  that 
the  Church  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  substituting  man  for  God. 

*  Habert  Praxis  Sacr.  PcBnitcnt.  Tract,  iv.  (p.  338). 

*  "  Falsum  est  quod  rccens  8ubinventa  est  hsec  praxis;  earn  quippe  ecclesia 
servavit  omnibus  sa^culLs  contra  relaxationes  quae  hodierna  die  pro  illius  dis- 
ciplina  traducuntur." — Ibidem. 

At  the  same  time  his  theory  is  that  absolution  is  not  to  be  refused  but  only 
postponed,  and  while  his  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  doing  this  contain 
much  that  is  admirable,  there  is  a  curious  minglin*^  of  artifice  in  the  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  penitent  is  to  be  led  on  from  week  to  week  by  promises,  for 
the  non-i)erformance  of  which  some  excuse  is  always  to  be  found. 

»  P.  Dens  Thcologire  T.  VI.  n.  119. 

*  Father  Miiller  endeavors  to  establish  a  golden  mean  between  the  extremes 
— "The  good  confessor  avoids  laxism  and  rigorism.  The  laxist,  who  never 
asks  any  questions,  w^ho  absolves  every  one,  whether  worthy  or  not,  who  hears 
confessions  by  steam  and  puts  through  a  large  number  of  penitents  every  hour 
— such  a  confessor  only  hardens  the  sinner  and  heaps  sacrilege  upon  sacri- 
lege ....  The  rigorist  makes  confession  a  'carnificina  conscientise,'  he  tarns 
the  sacrament  of  mercy  into  an  intolerable  burden.  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
calls  rigorist  confessors  *impie  pios.'  It  is  better  that  the  confessor  should 
sin  e^rcessH  quam  defect  u  amor  is.  The  good  confessor  imitates  the  charity  of  our 
Lord  ....  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  err  by  being  too  indulgent.  Such 
confessors  do  great  harm  to  souls;  aye,  even  the  greatest  harm,  for  liber- 
tines go  in  crowds  to  these  lax  confessors  and  find  in  them  their  own  perdi- 
tion. It  is  also  certain  that  confessors  who  are  too  rigid  cause  great  evil."— 
Miiller's  Catholic  Priesthood,  III.  145-6. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

PUBLIC    AND    PEIVATE    PENANCE. 

Although  public  confession  and  reconcilation  remained  in  force 
for  notorious  and  scandalous  sins,  for  secret  sins  they  commenced 
gradually  to  decline  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  We  have 
seen  (I.  p.  183)  that  Leo  I.  decreed  that  private  confession  sufficed 
for  such  sins,  and  though  the  public  ceremonies  still  for  many  cen- 
turies continued  to  be  sought  by  secret  penitents,  the  rule  in  time 
established  itself  that  public  penance,  with  its  termination  in  public 
reconciliation,  was  only  essential  in  the  case  of  public  offenders, 
while  private  penance  and  private  reconciliation  sufficed  for  those 
whose  wrong-doing  was  hidden  and  was  only  known  through  voluntary 
confession.  The  bishops  retained  control  over  the  former,  and  aft^er 
a  struggle  resigned  the  latter  to  the  priests,  subject  to  the  episcopal 
right  of  reserving  special  sins.  At  first  this  was  owing  to  the  size 
of  the  dioceses  in  the  missionary  lands  and  the  material  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  access  between  prelate  and  penitent,  and  it  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  sacramental  system  when  priests  were 
finally  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  power  of  the  keys. 

The  change  came  slowly,  and  was  not  simultaneous  throughout 
Latin  Christendom  at  a  time  when  communication  was  iufrequent 
and  precarious  and  each  diocese  was  autonomous.  The  first  step 
was  the  temporary  disappearance  of  public  penance,  except,  prob- 
ably, within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  That  it,  with  its 
intolerable  burdens,  should  be  rejected  by  the  Barbarians,  among 
whom  the  personal  punishment  of  freemen  was  unknown,  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  Church  might  be  well  satisfied  if  it  could  induce 
its  wild  converts  to  undergo  the  milder  processes  of  fasting  and 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments — the  latter  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen  (I.  p.  508)  was  reduced  to  six  months  or  a  year.  Already, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Penitential  of  Theodore 
informs  us  that  in  England  neither  public  penance  nor  reconciliation 
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WHS  enforoetl.*     Ou  the  Continent,  in  813,  the  council  of  Chfilons 

^•ompliunj?    that  almost  everywhere  it  is  abandoned,  and  the  good 

fathers  siip|>li<'ate  Charlemagne  to  order  its  observance  for  public 

sins.-     llo   tiiriuHl  a  deaf  wir  to  this  suggestion,  but  his  son  and 

su(VOss*>r,  Ijonis  le  Oelumnaire,  was  more  heedful  of  the  wishes  of 

the  Chuivh,  and  in  819  favt)nHl  the  effort  to  restore  the  custom.    To 

riMUOve  the  ohji'otion  of  the  risk  incurred  in  that  stormy  age  by  the 

deprivation  of  the  rijrht  to  Ix^ar  arms,  he  protected  penitents  by  a 

triple  tuio  for  their  mnnler,  in  addition  to  the  wer-gild  or  blood- 

nionev  payable  to  the  kindivd  of  the  slain,  and  this  provision  was 

carried  into  the  liomlnml  I^aw  and  the  collections  of  canons.'    Louis 

pave  a  still   more  empliatie  pn»of  of  his  respect  for  the  ancient 

observanees    when    he   astonishinl    his   warlike   nobles,   in   822,  by 

apjH'aring  lH'ti>re  a  eouneil  of  bishi>ps  at  Attigny,  where  he  con- 

fessinl  to  umlne  eriielty  in  the  suppn\<sion  of  the  rebellion  of  his 

lU'pliew  Hernanl,  Kiiiir  of  Italy,  expressetl  his  profound  contrition, 

askiMl  for  penaui'e  autl  nH^Mieiliation,  and  duly  accepted  the  sentence 

n*u<leri»d  by  appearinii:  as  a  )Mil>lie  penitent.     This  was  not  held  to 

drprivt^  him  of  tlie  riijjht  to  l>ear  arms,  l)ut  after  his  deposition  by 

his  svins  in  S;>:>,  when   Lotliair  I.  desinnl  to  render  his  resumption 

of  the  erown  impt»ssible,  lie  was  indmvd  at  Compi^gne  again  to  ask 

for  pi'namv,  and  tliis  time  the  Insliops  inifKised  one  which  prohibited 

his  wearinir  arms   for  tlie   future.     Kestored  to  the  throne  bv  the 

eonnter-revoUition  o(  S;>4.  he  abstained  fnmi  i»arrving  a  sword  until 

he  was  formally  nn'oneiUnl  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  weapon  was  cere- 

nioniou>ly  Inched  ow  liim  by  tlie  haiul  of  a  bishop.* 

This  imperial  example  pnuluail  a  profound  impression,  but  at  the 
time  it  faiUnl  to  find  imitat(»rs  amonir  the  lawless  warriors  of  the 
jHU'iotl.  Towanls  the  middle  of  tlie  tvntury  Jonas  of  Orleans  re- 
peats the  ivirret  o(  the  etumeil  o(  Chalons;  public  penance  was  so 

'  PuMiit.  Tln'o*l«Mi  I.il».  I.  rap.  \iii.  <  4  ^^\Va<soi>i*hK»boiu  p.  197).  " Recon- 
ciliatin  iilov>  in  hoc  proviiu-ia  puhlioc  siatuta  iu>n  o>t,  quia  et  publica  poenitentia 
iii»ii  est." 

■  C.  Cabillouon«i.  II.  ami.  Si:^.  rap.  J'»  vH'irihiin.  IV.  lo?6). 
Luilov.  Pii  C'apit.  I.  ami.  SUK  i-ap.  o.— Lejr-  Lanirol>aril.  Ludov.  Pii.  xiii. — 
BiiumI.  Li'vita*  (\4piiul.  Lib.  IV.  rap.  l<:  Lib.  V.  cap.  107.— Isaaci  Lingonens. 
Capii.  Tit.  1.  cap.  iV  -lloiriu-'n.  ilc  Koolos.  Oisripl.  Lil*.  ii.  cap.  30, 190. 

*  Thciraiii  <lo  Vu'^iis  Liblowici  Imp.  cap.  2;>.  — Ku'iuhani.  Vit.  Ludov.  Pii  ann. 
Si*2  — .\>trononii   Vii.   Lii.l»v.    Pii   aim.   .<J2.  S:U.  — Kxaiictoratio   Hludowici 

<Mi-nc.  xrviii.t;v.n. 
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completely  disused  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  back  to  St.  Augustin  to 
describe  what  it  is,  and  he  ascribes  the  wickedness  of  the  age  to  the 
neglect  of  so  salutary  a  remedy.^  Yet  the  movement  was  now  on 
foot  out  of  which,  in  the  ignorance  and  confusion  of  the  age,  the 
sacerdotal  power  was  to  attain  a  height  hitherto  undreamed  of,  and 
the  forgers  of  the  False  Decretals  did  not  neglect  this  in  their  com- 
prehensive scheme.  They  recognized  the  impossibility  of  reviving 
its  use  for  all  penitents,  and  they  formulated  a  distinction  which  con- 
tinued in  force  for  many  centuries,  when,  in  an  epistle  attributed  to 
Qilixtus  I.  (A.D.  217-222),  public  penance  is  ordered  only  for  those 
whose  crimes  are  public  and  notorious.*  The  eiFort  was  one  certain 
to  find  favor  with  the  bishops,  as  it  aided  them  in  retaining  the 
control  over  penitence,  which  was  slipping  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  and  we  have  seen  how  strenuously  at  this  period  the  latter 
were  forbidden  to  grant  reconciliation  without  episcopal  authority. 
Bene<lict  the  Invite,  who  was  so  active  a  promoter  of  the  new  move- 
ment, promptly  accepted  this,  and  prescribed  that  all  public  sins 
shall  be  visite<l  with  public  peuance ;  he  describes  all  its  details  as  a 
matter  to  be  strictly  followed,  and  the  adoption  of  his  directions  in 
the  collection  of  Isaac  of  Langres  indicates  how  ready  the  bishops 
were  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Halitgar  of  Cambrai,  indeed,  goes 
further,  and  rather  grudgingly  makes  the  concession  that  private 
penauc^e  can  win  pardon  of  sin,  provided  the  |)enitent  changes  his 
garments,  amends  his  life  and  mourns  perpetually.^  * 

The  penance  thus  prescribed  was  enforced  by  excommunication  of 
those  who  did  not  perform  it  when  enjoined,  or  who  should,  without 
episcopal  licence,  take  communion  during  the  seven  years  during 
which  it  lasted,  and  also  of  priests  who  should  neglect  to  report 
offendei^  and  eject  them  from  the  church,  or  who  should  refuse  to 
receive  back  those  who  had  performed  it.*  Benedict's  Capitularies 
were  maiuifactured  at  ilainz,  whic^h  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
movement,  and  wc  can  see  tlic  steps  taken  to  reduce  these  prescrip- 
tions to  practice,  in  the  declaration  of  the  council  of  IMainz,  in  847, 


'  Jona3  Aurclian.  dc  In>*tit.  Laiciili  Lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

*  Pa.  Calixti  Epist.  ad  Galliae  Episcopos. 

'  Bcned.  Levita  Capital.  Lib.  v.  cap.  116,  136. — Isaac!  Lingonens.  Capit. 
rit.  I.  cap.  17. — Halitgari  Pnenit.  Prajfat.  (Canisii  et  Bitsnage  If.  ii.  89). 

*  Bened.  Levitae  Capital.  Lib.  v.  cap.  137. — Isaaci  Lingonens.  Capit.  Tit.  i. 
5sp.  18. 
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v&s  enforced.'     On  the  Continent,  in  813,  the  couooi^  -^  _ 

compluins  thnt  nlinost  everywhere  it  is  nbancloned,  h^^^^m 

fathers  !<iipj>Iiuite  Cliurlemagnc  to  order  its  observiu 

sins.*     lie  tunuHl  a  deaf  ear  to   this  sugg' 

8ii«M!f)Mor,  Louis  le  Duhonimire,  was  more  li 

the  Church,  and  in  819  favored  the  effort  tit 

remove  the  objeetioii  of  tho  risk  incurred  hi 

deprivation  of  tho  right  to  boar  anus,  lie 

triple  fine  for  their  niiirdor,  in  addition  \"   il: 

money  fxtyable  to  tlie  kindred  of  the  shiin, 

earne<l  into  the  Lombard  la,\\  and  the  oill  > 

gave  a  ^till   more  ompliatio  pntof  of  hi^    ■ 

obsorvun<'es   when    he  astonished   liis   warlike 

apjieanng  liotbrc  a  conncil  of  bieho|>a  at  An! 

fessed  to  nndiie  cruelty  in  the  suppreaaiou  "I" 

nephew  liernai'd.  King  of  Italy,  exprossdi  I>i- 

asked  for  penant.-e  and  rei^onciliation,  und  (lul'> 

rcndon-d  by  appearing;  as  a  public  penitoat. 

deprive  him  of  the  right  to  bear  arras,  hut 

his  sons  in  8-t.'i,  when   Lothair  I.  deairod  U'  ■ 

of  the  ei'owii  impossible,  lie  voA  iuduotid  ttl  * 

for  penanco,  and  this  time  tlic  hi&hops  tntpup  ' 

his  w(^riug  arms  for  the  future, 

counter-revoUitiun  of  834,  ho  abstatuttd  iim 

lie  w)is  formally  reeoneiled  at  St.  Beai^ 

inonioii.^ly  bclte<l  on  him  by  tho  hand  of  fl 

This  imperial  eicample  produced  i 
time  it  failed  to  find  imitators  mih 
periiKl.  Towanls  the  middle  of  1 1 
peats  the  a^gret  of  the  conncil  of  Clji  Ij 

'  Piunit,  Theoildri  Lib.  I.  cap.  xiii.  J  ■*  f 
ciliatii)  idco  in  lux-  provincia  publicc  statu' 
mm  est." 

-  C.  Cnbilloncas.  11.  ann.  813,  cap.  2^  ( 

'  Ludov.  Pii  Cupit.  I.  ann.  819,  cap.  .1.- 
Ik-mil.  lA'vitie  Capital.  Lib.  it.  cap.  \i 
Oapit.  Tit.  I.  ca]i.  '2. — Rcginon 

*  Tlicgnai  ilc  Go<tis  Lucleivici  Imp, 
822— Artromimi  Vit.  Ladrn-.  Pii 
(Migac,  XC\'III.  li".!)). 
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::i<l  iK'copt  public  penance,  under  pain  of 

— •'•iiiit.s,  and  priests  neglecting  this  duty  are  to 

-   ui'iMilily  meeting  of  priests  in  each  deanery  a 

'  inM\  «'ai*h  [Kinitcnt  is  i)erforniing  his  penance, 

cd  to  the  bishop  as  a  guide  to  determine 

^^^  I..   ici'MMriliation.     No  penitent  dying  during 

■  .4  .ill'  rittiicnmy  but  if  he  recovers  he  is  to  com- 

.   ...  reconciled  in  due  time.*     In  the  prostnition 

Iinrcli  thus  sought  to  replace  it  by  a  resusci- 

■  -ii-m  on  an  elabomte  practical  basis,  dealing 

.  .rfrrnum  and  promising  reconciliation  to  the 

'rj:  reconciliation  to  God. 

i-toni  of  public  ]x»nance  for  ]>ublic  and  scan- 

^'d  to  Ikj  enforced,  at  least  in  so  far  as  was 

'■•ileut  age,  and  various  councils  of  the  period 

•Ml  devising  schemes  of  severity  which  rivalled 

NV'i;  Imvc  seen  (I.  pp.  1J)3,  1?>5)  that  at  the  end 

■*    liiculfus  of  Soissons,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 

•Hi,  formulated  a  plan  not  imlike  that  of  Hinc- 

n\ir  silence  as  to  private  sins,  and  the  manual  on 

.  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Ahruiu,  but 

.^•i,  j*eems  to  know  nothing  of  any  process  save 

.  ..lice  and  reconciliation.'     llatherius  of  Verona 

■  fits  that  his  priests  can  enjoin  ])enan(*e  on  secret 

iiublic  ones  to  be  referred  to  him.*     That  tlie  rite 

iling  penitents  on  Holy  Thursday  was  regularly 

tVom  a  chance  phrase  of  Thietmar  of  Merseburg  in 

•  juies  of  Otho  III.  at  Cologne,  in  1002,'^  while  in 

-jM'ar  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Coyanqa,  in 

wt-re  allowed  to  have  jurisdiction  over  i)ublic  male- 


li-.  (^ipitula,  III.  cap.  1. — Cf.  Abbon.  San^ernuuu'iif*.  Scrmo 
I.  765). 

:inn.  868,  cap.  26. — C  Mopjuntiens.  aim.  888,  cap.  16. — C. 
iin'rt.   cap.   17. — C.   Triburiciis.   ami.  895,  cap.  5,  55,  56, 

n.  Constitt.  cap.  9. — Atttmis  Vcrct'llens.  Capitiilaro,  cap.  (K). 
!  'ivinisi  Officiis  caj).  l.'i,  16. 
iiriis.  SyiKKlica  (Harduin.  VI.  i.  792). 
sM'burg.  Chron.  XAh.  iv.  c.Mp.  33. 


7n  r   /£V.LYC£L 

tli:i!.  w                                            .  .    ...  ::  ji  oitluTthc  lenirthorthe 

|M  11:111-  .-..;!  of  the  eleventh  oentiin' 

rm-tln  1  ^      .»  S.r  its  viohitioii  a  [K'nauce 

l:iv  ilov.  .               -.jin-rv,  however  in-ii:Hiti- 

■*  ■  «  - 

flu'  M-'  -      •  r-i  rivTor,  thoutrh  (Tr('ir«»ry 

!h«'  V.I  I  .     rt  ".*■.  wheu  he  n»iin?el>  th<>?e 

iiiortnl  _  .         ;-  -. .  .lo  wluit  ji(mk1  tliev  i-aii 

h:ivr  11!  .           iirrake  it.  still,  when  nufC 

srvrir   .  ^        '      ':•  II  iie  iieanl  that  a  [M-iii- 

(ii'iiMnii  ^          .    iiarrv,  he  <len<)iiiieiil  hi* 

ihi'ir  ri .  .                  >   ^eiit  tn  Rome  to  Iciirn 

rniri' il..  '"j-,  oxpri'ssion   show-  that 

hardi"!!'  .       •  -^-f.-t'the  forum  inffnvnn 

iioiisi'  1.1  ^          «    :*  ;.  vrlet't  iniplieil  lu'iilitmn, 

In  I'l  »    -*::'«i  ny  siieeeedinjjr  po]>e5, 

iiiiitii  i'i'                                         ^       .  :»     :i:i  hv  sjive<l  who  por- 

liie  riili-  .          -..:,..  "iif  is  oniitte<I.  m>r  it 

|H'n:m»'i  ^..     \  ;  .-:.  involve  sin,  nor  it'  he 

hv  \i\^  :i'.  ^   *.::Lr.  :i  tor  ininries.     At  the 

prir>t.  :i  -     ^        *  -"     •   ^'^^'  jrri»wing  ol>H»k'?- 

in»li:nh'i.  -  .. :    "'.:Uo.  tor  thr  asserti«Mi  is 

tilt*  >MiM\  ;^':  i-  that  caused  hv  the 

hoUl  ui"  •  ^     w    ..^...  t^-l.*    IIiiw  trur  tliiswa? 

l\v  will.!  ^        V  :  ::i.  tiiat  puMie  penaiuH* 

jH-rhap-  .^  \'.    r-jranl  it  rather  as  an 

a**  ih.'ii.  ^                •    r:iri'.':ition/ 

a  vM'i'ni'  '                                  "  ,        7..     '.  •  ^y  an«l  the  <levelopnieut 

jvar  )»•  •■  ^    .     .!.  V  ■.■'.:■•  pvnan«v  ileelined 

!v;^  •!'•  I"  ..♦n     '.  :•.  4^    t>  tiic  nit»ilitica- 


v'   M 


\ 


'^».     •-      *.  ■     C   v\.t:  :u'!it.  :inn. 
-  .    ::     ;i    -  -..:  ::.    \  I.  ii.  li»t>j, 
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tions  which  it  underwent  as  applied  to  ecclesiastics.  As  regards  the 
laity,  wlien  tlie  schoolmen  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  system  of 
discipline  out  of  the  somewhat  incongruous  elements  resulting  from 
the  transition  of  tlie  old  system  into  the  new,  they  recognized  three 
kinds  of  penance — solemn,  public  and  private.  The  so-called  solemn 
penance  was  the  primitive  public  penance,  to  be  imposed  and  removed 
only  by  bishops,  with  its  Ash  Wednesday  ejectment  from  church  and 
Holy  Thursday  reconciliation.  The  so-called  public  penance  could 
be  administered  by  priests,  and  only  differed  from  the  private  pen- 
ance in  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  before  the  congregation,  or 
the  penance  was  such  tliat  it  was  necessarily  known  of  all  men.  The 
private  penance  will  be  considered  presently. 

The  rite  which  came  to  be  known  as  solemn  penance,  as  of  old, 
could  be  imposed  but  once ;  it  disabled  the  penitent  for  marriage, 
trade,  l^earing  arms  and  holy  orders,  it  included  shaving  the  head 
and  penitential  garments,  and  could  not  be  prescribed  for  a  cleric. 
It  might  i)e  limited  to  a  single  Ijcnt  or  might  be  continued  for  years, 
the  penitent  being  required  to  present  himself  on  each  Ash  Wednes- 
day and  Holv  Thursday  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  It  was 
sacramental,  and  was  only  administered  in  reserved  cases — or,  as 
Astesanus  tells  us,  for  peculiarly  atrocious,  notorious  cases,  while 
public  penance  was  for  public  sins,  and  private  penance  for  secret 
ones^  It  had,  however,  bec^ome  a  solecism,  for  by  this  time  the  distinc- 
tion Iwtvveen  the  forum  internum  and  externum  was  clearly  recog- 
nize<l,  and  though  it  was  classed  as  sacramental,  in  reality  it  was  not 
reganled  as  remedial,  but  as  vindictive  and  deterrent — not  an  inflic- 
tion for  the  health  of  the  sinner\s  soul,  though  it  might  be  expiatory, 
but  rather  as  a  penalty  for  crime  and  a  spectacle  to  strike  terror  into 


*  S.  Riiyuiundi  Summse  Lib.  in.  Tit.  xxxiv.  §§  3,  4. — Alex,  de  Ales  SummsB 
P.  IV.  Q.  XIV.  Menibr.  vi.  Art.  3.— S.  Th.  Aquinat  SummsB  Suppl.  Q. 
XXVIII.  Artt.  1,  2,  8.— S  Bonaventurse  Confcssionale  Cap.  iv.  Partic.  2,  3 ; 
cap.  V.  Partic.  30.— Guill.  Durandi  Spec.  Juris  Lib.  I.  Partic.  1,  §  5,  n.  22. — 
Statut.  Synod.  Jo.  Episc.  Loodiens.  ann.  1287,  cap.  4  (Hartzheim  III.  689). — C. 
Claromont.  ann.  1268,  cap.  7  (Harduin.  VII.  596). — Statut.  Synod.  Camerac. 
ann.  1300-1310  (Hartzheim  IV.  69). — Jo  Friburgens.  Summse  Confessor.  Lib. 
III.  Tit  xxxiii.  Q.  8,  9,  10;  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  12. — Astesani  Canones  Pcenitential. 
i  29;  Sumnije  Lib.  v.  Tit.  vi.  Q.  3;  Tit   xxxiv.  xxxv. 

Yet  some  doctors,  as  Duns  Scotus,  held  that  public  confession  could  not  be 
sacramental,  becaiLse  the  sacrament  could  only  be  administered  in  secret. — 
Astesani  Summae  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xviii. 
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factors.*     Tlitis  far  there  was  no  abatement  in  either  the 
rigor  of  public  penance.     A  Norman  council  of  the  ele^ 
in  enfon-ing  tlic  Truce  of  God  preseribea  for  its  violat' 
of  thirty  years,  and  seven  years  for  any  robbery,  ho«i 
cant,  committed  during  tlie  term.'     As  for  its  rigor,  tl 
VII.  seems  to  admit  that  it  was  unendurable,  when  h' 
unwilling  to  undergo  it  not  to  despair  but  to  do  wh:it 
until  God  strengthens  their  hearts  to  undertake  it. 
undertaken,  it  had  to  be  endured,  for  when  he  hen 
tent,  Itainerio  of  Chiusi,  was  pro]>osing  to  marry,  ! 
penitence  as  fictitiouii  and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  t 
what  was  fitting  fof  liis  s;ilvatii)i>,-'      This  espn 
public  i>enancc  now  was  rcg;mled  as  :i  matter  of  tl 
as  well  as  externum,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  u^Ik-i 
and  the  same  is  intimated  in  canons   issued  hy 
warning  all  bishops  nod  priests  that  no  one  can  1 
forms  jienanw  for  a  iiiiml>er  of  sins  if  a  sin| 
he  continues  a  career  in  courts  or  trade  which  I 
does  not  forgive  offences  and  render  satisf 
same  time  this  persistent  c^ort  is  signiti 
ceocc  of  the  system  which  it  sought  to  r 
made  that  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  Chiw 
falsa  penance  in  which  these  rules  are  oegla 
is  jiroved  by  the  remark  of  Honorius  of  ^ 
is  made  a  subject  of  jest  by  penitents,  i 
op[x>rtunity  of  indulging  the  tlesh  than  c 
With  the  evolution  of  the  sacramental  I 
of  the  confessional  with  priestly  absolotifl 
in  im]>ortance.     Allusion  has  been  i 

'  C.  Coyiiccns.  ann,  1050,  cap.  6  (Agoin 

'  Bessin  Coucil.  Rotomagens.  p.  89. 

»  C.  Roman.  V.  ann.  107S,  cap.  5  (Cap.  ( 
Gretror.  PP.  VII.  Regist.  Lib.  ii.  EpiBt. « 

•  SyniKli  Urbani  ll.ac!  ilclpliian 
1090,  i'a|i.  5;  C.  Lateraneus.  H.  ai 
1786.  22I2).— Cap.  8  Caua.  xxxm.  Q,  iii  ■ 

'  Hoiiorii  Augu^tndun.  Elucidarii  lASn 
licis  pceiiit«atibuH?  M.  .  .  .  In  ponitr 
variiri  poculis  inubriari  gc^tiunt,  et  ODtD 
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writers  of  the  pre- Re  formation  period,  Bartolommeo  de  Chainiis 
»nd  Prierias  still  give  the  tripartite  division  of  penance  iuto  Bolemn, 
public  and  private,  but  S,  Aiitonino  and  Augiolo  da  Chivasso,  while 
stating  that  !*olenin  peounce  ia  indicated  for  yina  grave,  public  and 
isasing  scaodal,  omit  its  description  because  it  is  no  longer  in  use, 
■nd  Gabriel  Iliei  describes  it,  but  says  that  it  is  observed  in  very  few 
cliurphes.'  Subsequent  writers  either  pass  it  over  in  silence  or  only 
■llude  to  it  as  an  obsolete  custom.'  Thus  disappeared  from  sight 
•*Of  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  usages  of  the  Church,  on 
"'■Jiich  it  originally  depended  for  the  maintenance  of  its  discipline, 
'eaving  behind  it  only  the  indelible  trace  iu  tiie  language  of  the 
s  of  Shrove  Tuesday  and  Ash  M'ednesday, 


The  ao-calted  public  ]>enance  which  supplanted  the  ancient  rite 
*ft8  an  outgrowth  of  a  time  of  confusion  and  transition,  when  old 
systems  were  passing  away  and  new  theories  were  establishing  them- 
**^'ves.  The  symbolical  expulsion  fi-om  and  readmission  to  the 
'-  nurch  was  the  formula  of  the  period  when  reconciliation  to  the 
•--Qurch  was  all  that  could  be  promised  to  the  repentant  sinner,  and 
*neo  the  bishop  alone  wielded  whatever  power  was  regarded  as 
*'*oen;nt  in  the  keys.  Medieval  public  penance  grew  up  when 
'**H)D dilation  was  developing  into  absolution,  when  both  bishop  and 
P*^est  enjoyed  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  consequently  it  was  com- 
'**'>n  to  both  onlers,  while  the  penalties  which  accou][>anied  it  were 
*>iscretional  and  no  longer  those  prejwribed  by  the  canons.  Tlie 
^yt^lom  of  reserved  cases  was  establishing  itself,  so  tliat  only  tlie 
'^rcJinary  sins  were  left  to  the  jurisdiclion  of  the  priest ;  when  tlieae 
*tPe  public  and  notorious,  he  was  instructed  to  prescribe  public 


^*«).— Martene  de  antiq.  Eccles.  Ritibua  Lib.  i,  «tp.  vi.  Art.  7,  Ordo  19.— C. 
•^tobianeiiB.  ann.  1454,  cap.  v.  H  (Gousaet,  Aclea  etc.  II.  710).— Vic.  de  la 
'''^^n^<^,  Historia  Ecleai&stica  dt-  EspaSa,  J  ccliv. 

Bart  de  Cbaimia  InWrrog.  fol.  866. — Surama  SyWeatrina  b.  v.  Pamiientia 
"  2,  3. — g.  ADloniDi  Summie  P.  nt.  Tit.  xiv.  cup.  17  J  6.— Summa  Angelica 
'■  *.  I'lmUaUia  \\  1,  3,  6.--Gftb.  Biel  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiv.  Q.  iii.  Art.  3, 
M>.  8, 

'  B«rt  Fami  Aurea  Armilla  s.  v.  Pimilentia  n.  2.— Yet  &»  laM  as  1571  the 
««»ntil  of  Besan^iiD  (HartKheim  VIII.  159)  describes  the  three  kinds  of  pen- 
*^Kc  u  Uiongh  uU  wt^re  still  in  force.  Solemn  penance  is  parttcniarly  indicated 
*<*  bntticB  returning  to  the  Church.  Public  penance,  iw  we  shall  aeo,  ha«  in 
^cl  fciwi  reUined  for  herelicB. 
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penance,  but  this  diiForcMi  little  from  private  penance,  save  that 
it  was  administered  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  so  that  the 
pcf>plc  who  weR»  (»o»^niziint  of  the  offence  might  witness  its  repent- 
ance and  punishment,  and  at  most  it  usually  comprised  a  pilgrimage 
to  some  shrine  more  or  less  distant.  The  more  serious  and  scandalous 
crimes  fell  to  the  bishop  or  to  tlie  pope,  who  treated  them  at  dis- 
cretion. The  old  limitation  to  a  single  penance  disappeared,  as  well 
as  the  disal)ilitics  as  to  war  and  trade  and  marriage.  About  1325, 
Duraml  de  S.  Pourgain  shows  that  these  restrictions  were  obsolete 
and  were  only  remembered  bv  reference  to  the  old  authorities:  the 
jK'uitent  was  re([uinKl  not  to  be  present  at  lewd  plays  and  spectacles, 
but  lie  could  witness  [)assion  and  miracle  plays;  if  willing  to 
abandon  war  and  trade,  it  was  laudable  to  do  so ;  but,  if  not,  it 
sul1ic<Ml  if  he  j)reserved  himself  from  the  sins  usually  induced  by 
those  pursuits.* 

J^ike  solemn  penance,  )>nblie  penance  was  an  anomaly  in  the  sacra- 
mental system — an  attempt  to  fit  an  ancient  rite  into  dogmas  which 
had  grown  iiK'ompatible  with  it.  The  character  of  the  arbitrary 
l)enaiiees  inflietHJ  was  punitive,  intended  rather  to  inspire  terror  in 
others  than  to  lead  the  soul  of  the  sinner  to  salvation,  yet  the  sacra- 
mental ehanieter  of  the  observance  was  insisted  on.  No  matter 
how  notorious  the  offence  might  be,  it  had  to  be  confided  to  the 
pri(?st  in  ("onfession,  so  that  he  might  learn  it  in  his  capacity  of  a 
vi<'ar  <>l*  (m)(1.-  Albertus  Magnus  tries  to  reconcile  the  incongruity 
by  the  argument  that  although  a  public  sinner  is  bound  only  to 
make  his  rep(»utanee  manifest  to  the  priest,  he  is  further  bound  to 
offer  a  good  example  to  the  community  which  he  has  scandalized 
and  p(;r verted  by  his  offenee.* 

.V  few  examples  may  be  cited  to  show  the  varied  nature  of  the 
penalties  inflicted,  on  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  serving  often  as 
a  most  salutary  lesson  that  no  one  could  escai)e  responsibility  to  God 
and  the  Church.  iJefore  the  distinction  between  the  foi'um  internum 
and  extenium  had  been  established,  w^hen,  in  dOl],  King  Edgar  the  Pa- 
cific ravished  the  nun  St.  Wilfrida,  after  remorse  made  him  seek  the 


^  Diinind.  de  S.  P(»rcian()  in  IV.  Sontt.  Dist.  xvi.  Q.  v.  J§  5,  6.     Cf.  Gab. 
Biel  in  IV.  Sontt.  Dist.  xiv.  Q.  iii.  Art.  3,  Dub.  G. 
-  Rob.  Ariuinat.  OpiiH  Quiulnigesimale  yerm.  xxviii.  cap.  3. 
'  S.  Antonini  Sunimte  P.  in.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  17  J  6. 
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ghostly  aid  of  St.  Dunstan,  he  accepted  a  seven  years'  penance,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  not  to  wear  the  crown,  and  accordingly  he  was  not 
crowned  until  973.*  Still  more  impressive  was  the  example  of  Otho 
III.,  who,  by  a  perjured  oath,  in  998,  had  obtained  the  surrender  of 
Crescentius  and  then  put  him  to  death,  taking,  moreover,  his  wife 
as  a  concubine.  He  confessed  his  sin  to  St.  Romuald,  who  imposed 
on  him  the  penance  of  walking  barefooted  from  Kome  to  the  Monte 
San  Angelo,  near  Naples,  where  he  passed  Lent  in  a  monastery, 
fasting  and  praying  and  sleeping  on  a  mat  of  rushes,  besides  which 
he  promised  to  abandon  the  imperial  throne  and  embrace  a  monastic 
life.^  The  murder  of  Thomas  Becket  was  more  severely  visited. 
The  four  knights  who  perpetrated  it,  Hugh  de  Morville,  William  de 
Tracy,  Reginald  Fitz-CIare,  and  Richard  Briton,  made  submission 
after  a  year  and  were  sent  in  penance  to  Palestine,  where  they  died. 
All  clerks  concerned  in  it  were  debarred  from  entering  a  church  for 
five  or  seven  years,  with  other  disabilities.  Henry  II.  offered  to 
purge  himself  to  Alexander  III.,  who  sent  two  cardinals  to  absolve 
him.  They  met  at  Avranches,  September  27,  1172,  when  Henry 
swore  that  he  had  had  no  intention  of  slaying  Becket,  but,  as  his 
hasty  words  might  have  led  to  the  crime,  he  was  ready  to  offer  ex- 
piation. He  submitted  to  scourging  on  the  bare  shoulders,  he  swore 
never  to  desert  Alexander  or  his  successors,  so  long  as  they  acknowl- 
edged him  as  king,  he  promised  to  permit  free  appeals  to  Rome,  to 
abolish  the  assizes  of  Clarendon,  which  had  led  to  the  quarrel,  to 
assume  the  cross,  and  during  the  following  summer  to  undertake  a 
three  years'  crusade,  meanwhile  giving  to  the  Templars  funds  to 
sustain  two  hundred  knights  in  Palestine.^  This  shows  the  enor- 
mous advantage  which  the  Church  derived  from  its  control  of  the 
keys,  and  how  eagerly  it  availed  itself  of  the  position.     In  other 


'   Osbern.  Vit.  S.  Dunstani  cap.  35.— -Florent.  Wigorn.  ann.  964,  973. 

'  S.  Pet.  Damiani  Vit.  S.  Romualdi  cap.  25. 

*  Guillel.  de  Newburgh  Hist.  Angliae  Lib.  ii.  ann.  1171. — Alex.  PP.  III. 
Epist.  MXiv.  (Post  Concil.  Lateran.  P.  xxxv.  cap.  1).— Rog.  de  Hoveden 
Annal.  ann.  1171,  1172. — Benedicti  Abbatis  Gest.  Henrici  ann.  1172. 

Besides  this,  severe  penance  was  ordered  by  Alexander  on  every  one  con- 
nected however  remotely  with  the  affair,  from  the  counsellors  who  inflamed 
the  wrath  of  the  king  to  the  porters  who  carried  the  baggage  of  the  assassinsy 
and  all  who  consorted  with  them  while  under  excommunication.  Post  Concil. 
Lateran.  P.  xxxv.  cap.  1. 
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iiin.  1225  n.  50-3. — F<»r  other  oxamplos  of  the  period  see 

I'.  iU)-3;  Innoe.  PP.  III.  Rogest.  v.  80;   Epistt.  Selectt. 

i7  (Monuiuenta  Hist.  Gcriiuin.)-      An  exeee«lingly  severe 

i:Miee  inflicte<l  by  Gregory  XI.  on  tlie  mayor  and  biirgej«se!4 

:■■  nmrse  of  a  <iuarrel  between  them  and  the  Abbey  of  St. 

iiinl  in  Martene,  Thesaur.  I.  981. 
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twenty-four  paiiiK>rs;  during  life  to  fast  on  Fridays  and  the  vigils 
of  the  feasts  of  tlie  Virgin,  and  in  the  next  general  crusade  to  send 
twenty  men  for  a  year's  service  in  Palestine.*  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  these  cases  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
twet^n  tlie  elements  which,  strictly  speaking,  l)elong  respectively  to 
the  forum  internum  and  externum^  between  what  refers  to  sacramental 
absolution  and  to  absolution  from  excommunication.' 

Public  i)enanc?e  was,  however,  not  always  strictly  confined  to  public 
sins.  Bishop  William  of  Paris  advises  various  penances  to  be  per- 
formed publicly  in  church  for  ofifcnees  against  the  Churchy  which 
might  be  either  notorious  or  concealed.'  This  came  to  be  regarded 
as  undesirable,  and  in  fact  it  was  committing  a  dangerous  power  to 
parish  priests,  which  might  l)e  abused  either  for  extortion  or  the 
gnitifi<'ati()n  oi*  enmity.  Chancellor  Gerson  lays  it  down  as  a  positive 
regulation  that  no  i)ublic  observances  shall  be  im{K)sed  for  secret  sins,' 
and  in  1408,  among  the  rules  for  the  visitation  of  the  province  of 
Keims,  one  of  the  points  to  Ixj  inquirc^d  into  is  whether  priests  enjoin 
])ul)Iie  prnanee  for  hidden  sins,  showing  that  it  was  an  abuse  to  be 
sup|)ressed.'*  Among  the  complaints  of  the  Diet  of  Niimberg  in 
1523  is  that  ])ubli<>  penaiuv  was  used  as  a  means  of  extortion  in  the 
case*  of  the  graver  sins,  even  when  these  were  secretly  confessed.* 

*  lliiynald.  Annal.  ann.  l.'];U)  ii.  <>7-8.  Somewhat  similar  was  the  penance  Im- 
posoil  by  John  XXII.  in  1380.  on  Lorota,  Countesj*  of  Spanhcim,  for  capturing 
durinir  ;i  triu't^  Burchard,  Archbishop  of  Treves. — Ravnald.  ann.  1330  n.  51. 

When  the  ollenders  were  of  the  commonalty  the  Church  was  not  quite  so 
niereiful.  Sih^  the  penance  imposed  by  Boniface  IX.  in  1391  on  a  hundred 
citizens  of  Antwerp  for  the  slauirhter  of  some  priests  in  a  popular  tumult. — 
Ravnald.  unu.  181U  n.  4. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  4(?S.  4iX). 

Sconr^rinir,  either  actual  or  M-mbolical,  f»)rmed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  abso- 
lution froui  oicommunicatiou.  The  j>enitent  carried  a  rod  with  which  he 
iiiiirht  be  soundlv  Ivaten  or  <mlv  liirhtlv  touched.  When  offenders  who  had 
died  under  cxciminuinication  were  ab^dved  alter  death,  it  was  anciently  neces- 
sary to  «liir  up  their  remains  an<l  iutlict  the  scourjrinjr.  but  with  the  softening 
i>f  nuuliTM  manners  \\\U  wi\^  modified,  and  it  In^'ame  necessary  only  to  flog  the 
irrave.  —  Avila  de  IVn^iuri^  Kccle^iasticis,  pp.  ;>7-40  ^Lugduni,  1607). 

'  liuillcl.  Paris,  dc  S;icram.  l\eniient.  cap.  VJ. 

*  .lo.  (ici-stinis  KcLTube  Morale-*  ilM.  14>^^.  XXV.  O). 

^  C.  Kcuien^.  ann.  1  lOS,  Ke;:ul:e  Vi-itat.  cap.  li*  iO«msset,  Actes,  etc.  I.  662). 

*  iJravam.  rciuuni  licrm.  NaiionJH  n.  71  (FaM-ic.  Ker.  Expetend.  et  Fugiend. 
1.  270). 
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With  the  growth  of  strictness  as  to  the  seal  of  confession,  this  was 
considered  to  be  a  violation  of  it,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Bishop  Zerola  declares  that  it  is  to  be  punished  with  the  j^enalty  for 
tlie  infraction  of  the  seal — degradation  and  imprisonment  for  life, 
but  Cardinal  Lugo,  who  is  much  higher  authority,  only  says  that  it 
is  not  required,  nor  is  it  expedient,  to  impose  public  penance  for  sins 
not  public.^ 

Yet  the  most  secret  of  sins  in  a  persecuting  age,  that  of  heresy, 
was  the  one  for  which  public  penance  was  most  frequently  prescribed.^ 
The  effort  of  the  Inquisition  was  directed  to  obtaining,  by  persuasion 
or  force,  a  confession  from  its  prisoners.  If  they  admitted  their 
guilt  and  persisted  in  their  errors,  they  were  "  relaxed  "  to  the  secular 
arm  and  burnt  as  hardened  and  impenitent  sinners.  If  they  recanted 
and  asked  for  mercy  they  were  readmitted  to  the  Church,  and  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  them,  whether  imprisonment,  or  pilgrimages 
and  scourging,  or  the  wearing  of  yellow  crosses,  was  technically 
regarded  as  penance  voluntarily  assumed  by  them  as  penitents  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.'  Even  sacramental  confession  and  absolu- 
tion were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  necessity  of  public  abjura- 
tion and  penance.  If  a  secret  heretic  confessed  to  his  priest,  accepted 
penance  and  was  absolved,  though ^he  might  be  pardoned  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  this  did  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Church ;  he  was  still 
subject  to  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition  and  to  its  penance,  which 
carried  with  it  confiscation  of  property  and  disabilities  extending  to 
two  generations  of  descendants.*  Thus  the  Sermons,  or  avios  de  fe 
of  the  Inquisition  were  exhibitions  of  public  penance  on  a  most  im- 
pressive scale. 

In  spite  of  the  support  thus  afforded  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
penance,  like  the  solemn  penance  which  it  had  supplanted,  it  gradually 
fell  into  comparative  disuse  in  the  relaxation  of  the  pre- Reformation 


*  Zerola  Praxis  Sacr.  Poenit.  cap.  xxv.  Q.  34. — Liimmer,  Meletematum  Roma- 
norum  Mantissa,  p.  393  (Ratisboase,  1875). 

'  S.  Bonaventur8B  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  P.  ii.  Art.  1,  Q.  3. 

*  See  the  author's  '*  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Book  i. 
Chap.  xii. 

Even  in  the  modern  Spanish  Incjuisition  the  a<lvice  given  to  the  accused  was 
to  confess  and  ask  for  penance,  and  the  penltenclados  appeared  in  the  [)ublic 
aulos  de  fe  in  penitential  garments,  with  a  yellow  candle  in  the  hand. 

*  Zanchini  Tract,  de  Haeret.  cap.  xxxiii. 
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period.  It  still  coDtiniied  to  hold  its  place  in  the  books,  but  we  hear 
comparatively  little  of  its  practical  administration.  That  it  was 
virtually  obsolete  is  manifested  by  the  attempt  of  Hermann  of  Wied, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne — who  afterwards  embraced  Lutheranism — to 
restore  it  for  public  crimes,  as  part  of  a  much-needed  reform  of  his 
province,  which  he  undertook  in  1536.^  In  1663,  the  council  of 
Trent  made  an  effort  to  follow  his  example.  It  argued  from  the 
dictum  of  St.  Paul,  that  public  sinners  should  be  publicly  rebuked 
(I.  Tim.  v.  20),  that  when  a  crime  has  been  notorious  a  proper  public 
penance  should  be  imposed,  so  that  he  whose  example  has  misled 
others  may,  by  the  (evidence  of  his  amendment,  recall  them  to  the 
right  path.  This  was  practically  rendering  the  punishment  deter- 
rent, and  the  force  of  the  injunction  was  fatally  weakened  by  author- 
izing bishops  to  commute  it  to  private  penance.^  In  tlie  counter- 
Reformation  which  followed  the  labors  of  Trent,  numerous  councils 
were  held  to  restore  the  relaxed  discipline  of  the  Church,  but  this 
recommendation  received  companitively  little  respect.  In  1570  the 
council  of  Mechlin  made  a  show  of  enjoining  a  revival  of  public 
penance,  but  the  condition  of  the  popular  temper  in  the  Netherlands 
at  tlie  time  was  not  likely  to  render  men  submissive  to  a  resuscitation 
of  forgotten  priestly  discipline,  and  the  bishops  were  warned  to  be 
prudent  in  the  selection  of  those  on  whom  they  should  experiment.' 
The  council  of  Bourges,  in  1584,  was  equally  discreet  in  suggesting 
the  commutation  of  public  penance  into  private,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  and  person,  and  that  of  Bordeaux, 
in  1583,  in  recommending  it«  revival  took  care  to  point  out  that 
bishops  could  commute  it.*  Evidently  those  were  mere  perfunctory 
demonstrations,  and  many  other  French  councils  held  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixte<Mitli  century  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  Trent  j)assed 
the  matter  over  in  silence.*     In  1571  the  council  of  Besanqon  alludes 


*  C.  Coloniens.  aim.  1536,  P.  vti.  cup.  38. — "In  publicis  vero  criniinibus, 
queniadniodum  necesse  est,  ita  jubemus  ad  canones  antiques  publicse  poeniten- 
tise  regredi." 

2  C.  Trident.  Sc8s.  xxiv.  De  Reform,  cap.  8. 

'  G.  Mechlin,  ann.  1570,  De  Sacramentis  cap.  6  (Harduin.  X.  1181). 

*  C.  Bituricens.  ann.  1584,  Tit.  xxi.  cap.  2;  C.  Burdegalens.  ann.  1583,  cap. 
2  (Ibid.  1346,  1480). 

*  Juenin  (De  Sacramentis  Dist.  vi.  Q.  vi.  cap.  8,  Art.  2,  §2  1,  2)  says  that 
action  on  the  subject  was  also  taken  by  the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  at 
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to  public  penance  as  still  in  force^  with  a  suggestion  that  it  had  best 
be  reserv'ed  for  bishops  to  impose^  and  all  that  the  synod  of  Brixen, 
in  1603,  ventured  to  do  was  to  instruct  priests  that  public  sinners 
were  to  be  publicly  denied  the  sacrament  unless  their  repentance  was 
publicly  known.^  While  thus  throughout  Latin  Christendom  the 
injunction  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  virtually  ignored,  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  appears  to  have  been  the  only  prelate  who  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  enforce  it.  In  his  first  provincial  council  of  Milan,  in  1565, 
he  ordered  all  priests  to  impose  public  penance  on  public  sinners,  and 
warned  them  that  only  bishops  could  commute  it  into  private.  This 
attempt  was  apparently  fruitless,  for  in  1573  he  ordered  the  bishops 
to  labor  zealously  to  bring  it  into  use,  and  he  even  sought  to  restore 
the  long-forgotten  ceremony  of  solemn  penance.  Undiscouraged  by 
the  stubbornness  of  a  hardened  generation,  in  his  manual  of  instruc- 
tions for  confessors,  he  specifies  that  public  penance  is  to  be  imposed 
on  public  sinners,  and  that  no  commutation  of  it  is  to  be  allowed 
without  his  express  consent.' 

It  was  all  in  vain.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Father  Morin  informs  us  that  some  traces  of  it  were  still  to  be  found 
in  a  few  dioceses,  where  it  was  inflicted  occasionally  on  peasants, 
especially  for  the  overlying  of  children.^  Antoine  Arnauld,  in  his 
rigorous  zeal,  desired  to  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church 
which  required  it  for  all  mortal  sins,  while  his  contemporary  Mar- 
chant  held  it  to  be  a  mortal  sin  to  confess  and  receive  absolution  pub- 
licly without  necessity.*    Soon  afterwards  Juenin  sorrowfully  admits 


Melun  in  1579,  and  at  the  councils  of  Rouen  in  1581  and  of  Aix  in  1585.  Of 
these  the  first  is  not  accessible  to  me,  and  I  can  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
two  latter. 

*  C.  Bisuntin.  ann.  1571,  De  Poenitentia;  C.  Brixiense  ann.  1603,  De  Confes- 
sione  cap.  8  (Hartzheim  VIII.  159,  545). 

•  C.  Mediolan.  I.  ann.  1565,  P.  ii.  cap.  5 ;  C.  Mediolan.  III.  ann.  1573,  cap. 
8  (Harduin.  X.  665,  776).— S.  Car.  Borrom.  Instruct.  Confessar.  pp.  69,  78,  81 
(Ed.  1676). 

•  Morin.  de  Poenit.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxv.  J  13. 

*  Ant.  Arnauld,  Traits  de  la  fr^quente  Communion,  P.  i.  ch.  xx.  xxi. — 
Marchant  Tribunal.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  i.  Tit.  1,  Q.  14.  Concl.  2. 

Arnauld  in  his  preface  states  that  public  penance  for  mortal  sins  was  prac- 
tised with  great  zeal  and  satisfaction  in  a  parish  within  twenty-five  leagues  of 
Paris.  This  was  S.  Maurice,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  under  Du  Hamel,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Saint-Cyran  (Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  Biicher,  II.  454). 
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tliat  almost  all  priests  yielded  to  the  opposition  of  those  who  deserved 
the  discipliue,  and  his  arguments  for  its  enforcement  only  emphasise 
the  hopelessness  of  the  cause.  The  immunity  of  ecclesiastics  from 
this  public  humiliation,  even  though  their  offences  were  graver  than 
those  of  laymen,  furnished  an  unanswerable  argument  against  it, 
and  there  was  little  use  in  urging  the  edifying  examples  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  and  Henry  II.  So  completely  disused  was  it  that 
theologians  disputed  whether  it  belonged  to  the  forum  intemum  or 
externum,  and  some  even  doubt  whether  it  can  be  imposed  in  the 
oonfessiomil  for  public  sins.^  All  this  is  scarce  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  Tridentine  Catechism  treats  it  in  a  half-hearted  way;  if 
the  i>enitent  objects,  he  is  not  to  be  readily  yielded  to,  but  should  be 
persuaded  to  undergo  cheerfully  what  is  so  beneficial  to  himself  and 
to  others.- 

For  cloricide  l)y  a  layman,  however,  if  the  crime  was  notorious^ 
public  penance  in  the  medieval  form  continued  for  some  time  longer, 
though  in  a  sha})e  which  well  might  lead  the  doctors  to  doubt  as  to 
which  forum  it  belonged.  The  culprit,  as  we  are  told  in  the  middle 
of  the  sevent<Hjnth  century,  clad  only  in  his  drawers,  with  a  halter 
around  his  ne<;k  and  a  rod  in  his  hand,  is  to  be  led  to  five  churches 
of  tlie  vicinage,  when  the  popular  assemblage  is  greatest,  where  he 
is  to  be  beaten  by  the  clergy  while  singing  a  penitential  psalm.  All 
clerics,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  to  join  in  the  scourging, 
because  he  has  oifcnded  the  whole  body,  and  must  submit  to  stripes 
from  them  alP — an  idea  which  carefully  excludes  all  conception  of 
sacramental  repentance.  Even  as  lately  as  1745,  in  Pomerania,  the 
overlying  of  children  was  still  punished  by  public  penance.  The 
rural  dean  could  in  such  cases  absolve  in  foro  conscienticBy  but  the 

*  Jucnin  de  Saeramentis  Dist.  VI.  Q.  vi.  cap.  8,  Art.  2,  JJ  1,  2. — Llguori 
Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  vr.  n.  512. 

Some  theologians  of  the  period,  however,  held  that  public  penance  ought  to 
be  imposed  for  public  sins. — Clericati  dc  Poonit.  Decis.  xxxiv.  n.  15 ;  La  Croix 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1229. 

*  Catech.  Trident.  De  Poenit.  cap.  xiii.  "Quamvis  earn  poenitens  refiigiat 
ac  deprecetur  non  erit  facile  audiendus :  Verum  persuadere  eum  oportebit 
ut  quae  tiim  sibi  turn  aliis  salutaria  futura  sunt  libenti  ac  alacri  animo  ex- 
cipiat.'* 

*  Marc.  Paul.  Leonis  Praxis  ad  Litt.  Maj.  Poenitentiarii,  pp.  277,  288 
(Mediobin.  1G65).  But  we  are  told  (pp.  285-G)  that  for  proper  cause  this  may 
be  commuted  to  private  penance. 
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culprit  was  required  to  stand  as  a  penitent  at  the  church-door 
through  the  whole  of  Lent,  and  was  then  on  Holy  Thursday  absolved 
by  the  bishop  or  his  deputy.*  As  a  general  practice  the  theoretical 
position  of  the  Church  has  not  changed ;  the  Roman  Ritual  states 
that  public  satisfaction  is  required  of  those  who  have  caused  public 
scandal,  and  this  is  nominally  held  to  be  still  in  force.^  The  custom 
is  obsolete,  however.  As  long  ago  as  1702,  Chiericato  expresses  his 
regret  that  those  who  lead  scandalous  lives  cannot  be  subjected  to 
it  ;*  even  in  Milan,  where  the  ordinances  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  re- 
maiued  on  the  statute-book,  a  writer  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury informs  us  that  they  had  fallen  wholly  into  disuse,*  and  at 
present  the  only  survival  of  public  penance  is  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  left  the  Church  and  then  sought  readmission,  when  a 
pnblic  confession  and  abjuration  of  their  errors  is  still  considered 
iiidis|>€nsable.* 

As  the  object  of  the  Reformation  was  to  revert  back  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  early  Church,  public  penance,  as  a  punishment  and 
not  as  satisfaction,  was  naturally  retained  by  the  Reformers.  Among 
the  Lutherans  public  sins  required  public  absolution,  and  public 
penance  was  inflicted  on  notorious  oflcnders  who  sought  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church.*  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however, 
Bohmer  describes  it  as  nearly  disused,  even  in  cases  of  adultery  and 
fornication,  to  which  it  had  become  confined,  and  he  argues  against 
it,  especially  in  view  of  its  occasional  commutation  for  money .^ 
Among  the  French  Calvinists  it  was  employed  in  the  case  of  public 
sins  and  of  hardened  oflTenders,  who,  after  excommunication,  had 


*  Sj-nod.  Culmens.  ann.  1745,  cap.  15  (Hartzheim  X.  529).  In  this  the 
public  penance  is  evidently  in  the  external  forum. 

'  Rituale  Roraanum,  Tit.  iii.  cap.  1. — S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Praxis  Confessar. 
n.  13. — Renter  Neoconfeasarius  instructus  n.  18. — Th.  ex  Charmes  Theol. 
Univ.  Diswert.  v.  cap.  5,  Q.  2,  Concl.  2. — Synod.  Neogranatens.  I.  ann.  1868, 
Tit.  IV.  cap.  8  (Coll.  Lacens.  VI.  513). 

*  Clericati  de  Poenit.  Decis.  xviii.  n.  32. 

*  Mazuchelli  Tract,  de  Casibus  Reservatis  in  Dioec.  Mediolan.  Cas.  xv. 
(Mediolan,  1757). 

*  Binterira,  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  Bd.  IV.  Th.  ir.  S.  215. — Synod.  Sutchuens. 
ann.  180;i,  cap.  vi.  J  5  (Coll.  Lacens.  VI.  607). 

*  Stcitz,  Die  Privatbeichte  u.  Privatabsolution  dor  Lutherischen  Kirche, 
pp.  54-61,  130. 

^  J.  H.  Bohmer  Jur.  Eccle^.  Protestant.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxviii.  J§  67-8. 
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youths,  their  faces  covered  with  linen  masks,  each  armed  with  two 
Boourges,  one  of  fine  wires,  the  other  with  knots  in  which  sharp  points 
are  firmly  twisted.  With  these,  at  command  of  a  leader,  they  beat 
themselves  on  the  bare  shoulders  till  the  blood  flows  freely,  the  ex- 
ercise lasting  for  some  hours  and  winding  up  at  the  church.  Still 
more  extravagant  are  the  performances,  in  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado, of  associations  known  as  JTermanos  Penitentea  or  La  Santa 
Hermandad,  who  represent  the  Via  Chnicis  in  every  detail,  even  to 
the  Crucifixion,  their  flagellations  being  rendered  more  cruel  by 
effective  use  of  the  terrible  prickly  pear.  Formerly  these  associa- 
tions numl)ered  their  members  by  the  thousand,  but  Archbishop 
Lamy  discouraged  them,  and  even  endeavored  to  have  them  pro- 
hibited by  Pius  IX.  That  pope  died  without  rendering  a  decision, 
and  Leo  XIII.  refused  the  request,  but  called  attention  to  the  bull 
of  Clement  VI.,  in  1349,  prohibiting  public  processions  of  flagella- 
tion. This  caused  considerable  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  a 
denunciation  of  their  practices  by  Archbishop  Salpointe  has  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  public  exhibitions  on  Good  Friday,  the 
rites  being  now  carried  on  secretly  in  the  mountains. 

The  origin  of  the  private  penance  imposed  by  the  Church, 
which  supplanted  public  penance  and  is  now  universal,  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure.  Modern  apologists,  who  are  necessarily  forced  to 
prove  that  what  exists  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  vainly 
endeavor  tcj  find  warrant  for  it  amoug  the  Fathers.  Even  St. 
Augustin  has  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  witness — St.  Augustin, 
whose  theor}'  of  the  power  of  the  keys  was  that  pardon  is  obtained 
for  the  sinner  by  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  which  of  course  could 
only  be  offert^d  for  one  whose  penitence  was  public.^     This  view  of 


*  Thus  St  Augustin,  speaking  of  the  most  secret  of  sins,  which  could  only  be 
known  through  the  admission  of  the  sinner,  says  ''Agite  pocnitentiam  quails 
agitur  in  Eicclesia  ut  oret  pro  vobis  Ecclesia.  Nemo  sibi  dicat,  Occulte  ago, 
apud  Deum  ago :  novit  Deus  qui  mihi  ignoscat,  quia  in  corde  meo  ago,"  and 
he  proceeds  to  illuMtrate  his  advice  by  the  public  penance  of  Theodosius  the 
Great— Serm.  cccxcii.  cap.  3. 

Palmicri  (Tract,  de  Poenit.  p.  395)  in  the  dearth  of  other  evidence  of  private 
penance,  cites  a  passage  from  another  sermon,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  for  St.  Augustin  is  there  (Serm.  Lxxxii.  cap.  7,  8)  discoursing 
on  the  text  of  Matthew  xviii.  15,  "  rebuke  him  between  thee  and  him  alone," 
and  arguing  that  for  sins  not  publicly  known  there  should  not  be  pub)' 
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the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  the  congregation  for  the  public 
penitent  continued  after  private  penance  had  crept  into  use.  One 
of  the  earliest  references  to  the  latter  occurs  in  a  sermon  attributed 
to  St.  Qesarius  of  Aries,  which,  if  correctly  ascribable  to  him,  shows 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  practice  of  private  pen- 
ance had  been  intrcnluced  ;  but,  though  the  sinner  could  exercise  his 
choice  Ixitween  it  and  public  penance,  the  latter  was  regarded  as  by 
far  the  more  efficient,  inasmuch  as  it  secured  the  benefit  of  the  prayers 
of  the  people.  Private  |K4mnce  thus  was  permitted,  but  was  regarded 
as  of  inferior  worth.'  Indeed,  another  sermon  attributed  to  St- 
Ciesarius  iissumes  that  for  mortal  sins  public  penance  is  indispen- 
sable, as  the  editicjition  of  the  congregation  is  necessary  for  their 
redemption.^  In  any  case,  there  was  nothing  sacramental  about 
ponan(?e,  for  it  need  not  be  prescribed  by  priest  or  bishop ;  if  self- 
inrii(;ted  it  was  equally  efficacious,  for  God  will  not  judge  him  who 
judges  himself.'^ 

The  use  of  private  penance  at  first  spread  slowly  and  irregularly. 
In  Spain,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century,  St.  Isidor  of 
Seville  seems  to  know  only  the  penance  of  sack-cloth  and  ashes, 
which  is  public  penance.*  Yet  the  tendency  w^as  growing  irresistible 
to  evade  the  humiliation  of  public  appearance  as  a  penitent,  and  the 
Church,  in  its  desire  to  en(»ounige  the  practice  of  confession,  was  will- 
ing to  make  conc(?ssious.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us  that  there 
are  powerful  men  in  the  Church  who  will  not  endure  oj^en  reproof, 


bukes.  The  onlv  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  there  were  zealous 
poiitors  who  were  wont  to  inflict  reprimands  in  their  sermons  for  any  sins  of 
Avhich  they  chanced  to  have  cognizance,  a  custom  which  prevented  sinners  from 
seeking  advice  and  consohition,  and  whicli  St.  Augustin  desired  to  repress. 
The  evidence  commonly  adduced  from  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Chrysostom  has 
already  been  described  ([.  p.  180). 

*  S.  Augustin.  Scrm.  Append.  Serm.  CCLXI.  n.  1  (Migne,  XXXIX.  2227).  "  Et 
ille  (piidom  qui  pcenitentiam  publice  accepit  poterat  cam  secretius  agerc:  sed 
credo  considerans  multitudinem  peccatorum  suorum  videt  se  contra  tarn 
gravia  mala  solum  non  posse  sufficere :  ideo  adjutorium  totiiw  populi  cupit 
expet^'re." 

*  Ibid.  Serm.  civ.  n.  7  (p.  1948).  "  In  luctu  et  in  tristitia  multo  tempore 
permanentes  et  pcenitentiam  etiam  publice  agentes:  quia  justum  est  ut  qui 
multorum  destructione  se  perdiderit  cum  multorum  oedificjitione  se  redimat." 

*  S.  Cajsar.  Arelatens.  Homil.  xvii. 

*  S.  Isidori  Ilispalens.  de  Eccle,s.  OfficiLs  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  n.  4,  5 ;  Epist.  I. 
n.  9,  10  (Gratian.  cap.  1  Dist.  xxv.). 
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and  their  honor  may  properly  be  shielded  in  the  case  of  secret  sins, 
but  when  these  are  notorious  they  must  be  publicly  rebuked^ — ap- 
parently for  the  commonalty  there  was  as  yet  no  such  consideration — 
and  this  time-serving  policy  could  not  be  limited  to  rebuke,  but 
spread  necessarily  to  the  injunction  of  penance.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  dealing  with  the  untamed  natures  of  the  Barbarians,  whose 
laws  prescribed  only  pecuniary,  non-personal,  punishments ;  with 
them  the  Church  was  obliged  to  adapt  itself  to  their  characteristics. 
It  was  evidently  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  endure  the  disgrace 
and  privations  of  public  penance,  to  throw  aside  their  weapons  and 
to  forego  marriage  and  war ;  the  subject  populations  might  submit 
to  these  degradations  and  disabilities,  but  not  the  free  Teuton,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  it  was  necessary  to  humor  his  idiosyncrasies. 
He  might  be  induced  occasionally  to  confess  his  sins  privately  and 
to  accept  a  secret  penance,  the  rigor  of  which,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, was  softened  by  a  system  of  composition  and  redemption,  but 
this  was  all.  The  practice  of  private  penance  accordingly  spread 
insensibly,  without  such  distinct  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities as  enables  us  to  trace  its  development  further  than  we  have 
already  done  in  treating  of  auricular  confession,  with  which  it  was 
inseparably  connected. 

The  growth  of  the  new  system  is  represented  in  the  Penitentials, 
the  use  of  which  gradually  spread  from  the  seventh  century  onward 
until  it  became  universal  in  the  ninth  and  tenth.  The  bishops 
retaine<l  the  right  of  imposing  public  penance  and  granting  recon- 
ciliation ;  as  this  declined  under  the  aversion  of  the  Barbarians  to 
submit  to  it,  and  as  the  Church  earnestly  inculcate<l  the  j)ractice  of 
private  confession  to  the  priest,  the  latter  became  in  time  naturally 
invested  with  the  right  of  prescribing  private  penance,  and  its  em- 
ployment grew  more  and  more  habitual.  Yet  though  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  we  may  call  it  private,  and  though  it  lacked  the 
solemnity  of  ejection  from  the  church  and  readmission,  which  was 
the  symbolical  feature  of  public  penance,  it  was  as  yet  by  no  means 
secret  as  in  modern  times,  and  rather  resembled  what  the  schoolmen 
termed  public  penance,  when  the  old  public  penance  became  known 
as  solemn.  The  Penitentials  are  full  of  prescriptions  which  could  in 
no  way  be  kept  secret — pilgrimages,  prolonged  suspension  from  com- 


*  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Moral.  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  5. 
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miinioD,  composition  with  injured  parties,  entrance  into  monasteries, 
and,  for  ecclesiastics,  suspension  from  functions  and  even  degrada- 
tion. Wlien  we  come  to  consider  the  Penitentials  we  shall  see  that 
they  were  in  some  sort  rude  bodies  of  law,  partly  secular  and  partly 
spiritual,  the  resource  of  men  seeking  to  supplement  the  crude  Bar- 
barian (jodes  and  to  redu(?e  semi-barbarous  folk  to  a  recognition  of 
morality  and  order,  and  bearing  but  a  remote  relation  to  the  modem 
system  of  sacnimcntal  confession  and  penance. 

In  the  Carlovingian  reconstruction  and  decadence  the  Church 
found  its  opportunity  to  put  forward  and  partly  to  establish  its 
claims  to  enforce  its  mandates,  and,  we  begin  to  discern  the  germs 
from  whicli  the  medieval  system  sprang.  The  eflfort  to  revive  the 
practice  of  public  i)enance,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  difficult  one  and 
mot  with  only  partial  success,  and  the  compromise  was  proposed  that 
it  should  be  reserved  strictly  for  public  and  notorious  oflTences,  while 
for  secret  sins,  known  only  through  voluntary  confession,  private 
penance  should  suffice.  Although  authority  for  this  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  False  Decretals  (p.  75),  that  the  rule  was  a  novelty  is 
evidcMit  from  its  being  now  enunciated  for  the  first  time,  and  from 
the  ne(»c»ssity  which  Kodolph  of  Bourges  felt  of  explaining  it,  which 
he  endeavor  to  do  by  pointing  out  that  weak  brethren  would  be 
scandalized  by  seeing  the  punishment  of  sinners  whose  sins  were 
unknown.^ 

The  (Church  thus  accepted  private  i)enance  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  public  penance  wlii(;h  it  found  itself  unable  to  enforce  as  a  gen- 
eral custom  ;  the  two  were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  on  precisely  the 
same  footing,  though  neither  was  as  yet  siicramental,  and  they  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  interchangeable  until  the  distinction  between 
public  and  private  sins  had  crystallized  and  l>ecome  universally 
recognized.*     It  was  a  period  of  transition,  however,  and  the  old 


*  Rodolpb.  Bitiiricens.  Capit.  cap.  xliv.  Cl*.  Poenit.  Pa.  Theodori  cap.  xli. 
I  1  (Wasscrschleben,  ]).  610). 

'^  In  the  effort  to  elude  the  unsaeramental  character  of  the  old  reconciliation, 
Biiiterim  (Denkwiirdigkeiten  IV.  ill.  i\)  argues  that  public  penance  at  this 
period  lost  its  sacraineutal  function  while  i)rivate  ])enance  retained  it,  and, 
Avith  the  curious  intellectual  strabismus  which  distinguishes  these  apolo- 
getic efforts,  he  quotes  from  Benedict  the  Levite  a  passage  which  proves  the 
contrary — tliat  both  were  regarded  jis  precisely  similar,  and  that  reconciliation, 
not  absolution,  is  the  olyect  to  be  attained  by  either.    "Si  vero  occulte  et 
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customs  did  not  give  way  to  the  new  without  considerable  vacillation 
in  practice.  There  is  a  formula  of  this  period,  used  in  the  diocese 
of  Constance,  which  shows  that  public  penance  alone  was  recognized 
as  efficient,  and  that  private  penance  was  merely  a  temporary  sub- 
stitute ;  if  the  sinner,  it  says,  be  unable  tli rough  any  cause  to  present 
himself  on  Ash  Wednesday,  or  if  he  is  stupid,  or  timid,  or  ashamed, 
or  borne  down  by  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
come  forward,  the  priest,  after  a  secret  confession,  can  enjoin  on  him 
private  penance,  until  the  divine  monition,  and  the  example  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  instructions  of  the  priest,  may  induce  him  to  seek 
the  bosom  of  Mother  Church  by  reconciliation.*  The  bishops,  more- 
over, did  not  abandon  the  control  of  private  sins  to  the  priests  with- 
out a  struggle.  A  decretal  was  forged  and  attributed  to  Pope 
Eutychianus  (275-283),  which  declares  that  the  episcopal  command 
is  necessary  before  priests  can  reconcile  sinners  for  secret  sins,  ex- 
cept on  the  death-bed,  when  they  can  absolve  them,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  in  the  collections  of  canons  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  shows  how  loth  were  the  bishops  to  abandon  their 
ancient   prerogatives.^      On  the  other  hand,  a  custom   sprang   up 


sponte  confessus  fuerit,  occalte  faciat.  £t  si  publice  et  mani Teste  convictus 
aat  confessus  iucrit,  publice  ac  manifeste  fiat,  et  publice  coram  ecclesia  juxta 
canonicos  poenitet  gradus.  Post  peractam  vero  secandum  canonicam  institu- 
tionem  poenitentiam,  occulte  vel  manifeste,  canonice  reconcilietnr  et  manus  ei 
cum  orationibus  quse  in  Sacramentario  ad  reconciliandum  poenitentem  con- 
tinentur  imponatur."— Capitul.  Lib.  v.  cap.  116. 

He  also  cites  Concil.  Arelatens.  ann.  813,  cap.  26  (Harduin.  IV.  1006),  which 
has  no  bearing  on  the  point  in  question.  In  fact,  all  the  schoolmen  and  man- 
uals of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  treat  public  and  private  and 
solemn  penance  as  of  precisely  the  same  character. 

*  Pez,  Thesaur.  Anecd.  II.  ii.  611.  Another  Ordo,  probably  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  instructs  the  priest,  if  the  penitent  is  stupid,  to  reconcile 
him  at  once :  if  he  is  intelligent,  to  prescribe  penance,  after  the  performance 
of  which  he  is  to  return  for  reconciliation. — Morin  de  Poenit.  Append,  p.  19. 

'  Ut  presbyteri  de  occultis  peccatis  jussione  episcopi  pcenitentes  reconcilient 
et  sicut  supra  prsemisimus  infirmantes  absolvant  et  communicent. — Burchardi 
Deer  XVIII.  16.— Ivon  Deer.  xv.  38.— Gratian.  Cap.  4  Cans.  xxvi.  Q.  vi. 

We  see  here  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  rule,  that  the  dying  penitent  could  > 
receive  the  viaticum  without  being  reconciled  in  case  of  his  recovery.    The 
word  "  absolution "  evidently  here  means  absolution  from  excommunication 
&nd  a  ceremony  inferior  to  reconciliation.    Sacramental  absolution  had  not 
jelt  b«en  invented. 

II— 7 
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wliich  marks  the  trausition  state  of  tlie  matter  and  the  interchange- 
able character  of  public  and  private  penance.  The  priest  was  in- 
structed to  summon  all  sinners  to  come  forward  and  confess  on  Ash 
Wednesday ;  he  was  then  to  urge  them  to  return  on  Holy  Thursday 
for  rec»onciliation,  but  if  they  were  unwilling  or  pleaded  absence  or 
other  engagements,  he  c^uld  impose  on  them  lenten  or  annual  pen- 
ance and  reconcile  them  on  the  spot,  or  in  his  absence  a  deacon  could 
officiate  and  administer  communion  to  them.* 

When  the  option  was  virtually  thus  offered  to  the  sinner  between 
public  and  private  penance  the  number  who  refused  to  undergo 
humiliation  before  the  people  naturally  increased ;  the  priests  were 
nothing  loth,  for  it  enabled  them  to  assume  episcopal  functions,  in 
addition  to  the  attniction  of  the  penitential  *^alms,"  for  the  rule  be- 
came established  that  solemn  and  public  penance  belonged  to  the 
cathedral  and  private  penance  to  the  parish  church.^  Under  this 
double  impulsion  from  ))riest  and  penitent  the  bishop  was  unable  to 
hold  his  own,  and  the  function  of  public  |wnance  and  reconciliation 
declined.  The  bishop  abandoned  to  the  priest  the  mass  of  secret 
sins,  save  such  of  the  more  heinous  as  he  might  reserve,  but  he 
maintained  his  claim  on  public  and  scandalous  onas,  which  he  required 
to  be  l)rought  to  him  for  public  penance,  and  thus  gradually  became 
recognized  the  distinction  that  notorious  crimes  required  public  pen- 
ance and  reconciliation,  while  secret  ones  revealed  in  auricular  con- 
fession could  be  treated  with  private  penance.  The  development  of 
this  principle  was  slow  and  irregular,  for  there  were  no  general  rules 
as  yet  and  no  central  power  which  could  enfonxi  them.  The  local 
churches  still  enjoyed  iudependemje ;  each  diocese  or  province  was  a 
law  unto  itself,  and  regulated  all  such  mattei's  at  its  will.  This  is 
seen  in  the  varying  legislation  of  the  local  synods,  and  even  as  late 
as  the  twelftli  century,  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  controverting  the 
Petrobrusian  heresy  of  denying  the  efficacy  of  suffrages  for  the  dead, 
tells  us  that  almost  every  church  had  its  own  customs  of  the  most 
diverse  character.'     Thus,  as  wv  have  seen  in  tlie  tenth  century,  Atto 

^  Ps.-Alcuiu.  Lib.  do  Divinis  Officiis  cap.  18. — Morin.  de  Poenit.  Append, 
p.  55. 

'  Bernardi  Papienais  Suramae  Decretalium  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxv.  §  2. 

'  Petri  Venorab.  Tract,  contra  Potrobrusianos  (Migne,  CLXXXIX.  836).^ 
"  Sunt  cquidem  innumcrabiles  ct  diversissimae  divcrsarum  ccclesiarum  ad  unam 
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of  Vercelli  permits  in  his  diocese  nothing  but  public  penance,  which 
he  keeps  rigidly  under  his  own  control,  while  his  contemporary 
Ratherius  of  Verona,  tells  his  priests  that  they  are  to  invite  their 
people  to  confession  on  Ash  Wednesday ;  for  secret  sins  they  can 
impose  penance,  not  at  their  own  discretion,  but  according  to  the 
Penitentials,  while  public  sinners  are  to  be  brought  to  him ;  there  is 
nothing  said  about  the  priest  reconciling  either  class,  but  Ratherius 
seems  to  have  reserved  this  function  to  himself,  in  the  warning  which 
he  gives  them  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  bribed  to  bring  him  for 
reconciliation  unworthy  penitents  with  a  certificate  of  their  due  per- 
formance of  penance.* 

Thus  slowly  and  irregularly  the  practice  of  private  penance  for 
secret  sins  establislied  itself,  and  the  bishops  gradually  abandoned  it 
to  the  priests,  though  even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
some  Xorman  canons  forbid  priests  from  imposing  it  save  by  order 
of  their  bishops.^  It  was  self-evident,  indeed,  that  if  auricular  con- 
fession was  to  become  general,  the  penitent  must  be  attracted  by 
secret  penance  that  would  not  advertise  his  sins  to  others,  and  must 
not  be  deterred  by  the  rigor  and  publicity  and  humiliation  of  the 
time-honored  usage,  nor  did  it  require  much  casuistry  to  prove  that 
if  this  secret  penance  became  trivial,  the  evil  would  be  neutralized 
by  the  extension  of  the  confessional. 

How  rapidly  under  this  influence  the  confessor  assumed  discre- 
tionary power,  and  how  attractive  was  leniency,  are  seen  in  the 
practice  related  of  St.  Gerald,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Grand- 
selve.  By  his  preaching  and  exhortations,  we  are  told,  he  drew  many 
to  repentance  and  confession.  Crowds  came  to  him  with  the  burden 
of  their  sins,  when  the  good  saint  would  impose  on  them  as  penance 
simply  a  fast  on  Friday  and  abstinence  from  flesh  on  Saturday.' 
Sometimes,  indeed,  this  discretion  led  to  undue  rigor,  as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Dominicus  Loricatus,  who,  after  passing  the  Lent  of  St.  Martin 
(the  six  weeks  before  Christmas)  in  prayer  and  fasting,  went  on 
Christmas  eve  to  confess  to  a  neighboring  abbot :  a  short  psalm  would 


Catholicam  pertinentium  coasuetudines,  ut  pcne  tanta  sit  varietas  usuum  quanta 
maltiplicitas  ecclesiarum." 

*  Attonis  Vercellens.  Capitulare,  cap.  90,  96. — Katherii  Veronens.  Synodica, 
cap.  8,  9,  10^  15. 

•  PoH*  *oncil.  Rotomagens.  ann.  1074,  cap.  8  (Harduin.  VI.  i.  1520). 
»  '^^  .  S.  Geraldi  Silvae-Majoris  cap.  24  (Migne,  CXLVII.  1040). 
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have  been  ample  penance,  but  tlie  abbot  being  young  and  ineicpe- 
riencecl  prescribed  thirty  psalters,  and  the  saint,  without  a  word  of 
remonstrance?,  shut  himself  up  in  his  hermitage  until  be  had  aoeom- 
l)lisjhcd  the  task/  How  slight  was  the  wisdom  with  which  this 
arbitniry  i>cnanee  was  administered  was  seen  by  the  habits  of  routine 
engendered.  If  St.  Genild  gave  all  his  penitents  a  trifling  fast,  the 
blessed  Bertold,  Abbot  of  Garz,  always  inflicted  scourging,  to  which 
every  jx^nitcnt  who  came  to  him  was  subjected.* 

Yet,  with  all  this,  private  jHinance  had  by  no  means  as  yet  super- 
seded the  public  rites  even  for  secret  sins.  An  Ash  Wednesday 
sermon  of  St.  Ivo  of  Chartres  is  addressed  to  those  expelled  from  the 
church  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  who  yet  have  come  forward  volun- 
tarily to  assume  public  penance,  and  whom  he  exhorts  to  make  full 
<H>nfessiou,  for  by  it  all  sins  are  remitted.^  Evidently  this  was  still 
considcnul  more  efficacious  than  private  penance,  for  although  Hon- 
orius  of  Autun  describes  it  being  made  a  matter  of  jest,  and  accepts 
the  distinction  that  it  is  reserved  for  public  sins,*  tliere  were  many 
who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  teachings.  The  Pseudo-Augustin 
feels  it  necessary  to  prove  the  sufliciency  of  private  penance  for  secret 
sins  ill  a  manner  to  indicate  tliat  it  was  a  ])oint  still  debated,  and  he 
agrees  with  St.  Ca^sariiis  of  Aries  that  it  is  less  efficient  than  the 
public  rite ;  in  tlie  one  case  God  is  ])lacate(l  by  confession  to  the 
priest ;  for  the  remission  of  public  sins  the  merits  of  the  Church 
must  be  called  n}>on  ;  the  penance  must  be  public  in  order  tliat  God 
may  be  moved  by  th(»  intercessory  tears  of  the  people ;  tlie  Church, 
which  has  been  offended,  must  be  led  to  pray  for  the  sinner,  so  that 

*  S.  Petri  Diuuiani  Vit.  S.  Dom.  Loricati  cap.  12. — The  saint  earned  his  title 
of  Tj)ricaius  by  a  self-inllictcd  ponance  which  shows  how  little  the  received 
prescriptions  of  the  Church  satisfied  tho  ardor  of  souls  burning  to  earn  «ftlv»" 
tion  by  self-immolation.  He  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  next  the  skin,  but  even  thii 
grew  too  slight  a  mortification,  and  he  had  a  series  of  iron  bands  fitted  to  trunk 
and  limbs  till  he  couhl  scarcely  move.  He  kept  this  a  secret  till  the  stench  w 
his  festering  flesh  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  relieved  of  it  miracaloflsly 
on  the  feast  of  Simon  and  Jude,  when  the  two  heaviest  bands,  stretching  froni 
the  shoulders  to  the  thighs,  spontaneously  broke  and  the  rest  softened  and 
spread.  St.  Peter  Damiani  speaks  of  this  as  having  just  happened  when  he 
wrote. 
'  Martene  do  antiq.  Ecclesiie  Ritibus  Lib.  I.  Cap.  vi.  Art.  4,  n.  IJI 
'  S.  Ivonis  Carnotens.  Serm.  xiii.  J 

^  Honorii  Augustodun.  Speculum  Ecclesia?:  De  Nativitate  Domii:? 
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God  may  be  induced  to  pardon  him.*  Evidently  as  yet  there  was 
nothing  sacramental  in  either  rite.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  Cardinal  Pullus  admits  that  the  opinion  was  still  maintained 
by  some  that  both  for  private  and  public  sins  the  public  penance 
administered  by  the  bishop  is  necessary,  though  in  his  opinion  the 
secret  sinner  needs  only  to  have  recourse  to  private  penance  enjoined 
by  the  priest.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further  here.  We  have 
seen  how,  with  the  spread  of  auricular  confession  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  change  which  we  have  thus  far 
followed  continued  to  spread,  how  the  practice  of  public  confession 
gradually  became  obsolete,  even  in  the  religious  orders,  and  was 
replaced  with  private  penance.  When  the  function  of  granting 
absolution  was  conceded  to  the  priest  he  could  not  be  denied  that 
of  imix)sing  penance,  and  this  penance  was  necessarily  secret.  The 
power  which  had,  for  so  many  centuries,  been  confined  to  the  bishop 
slip|)ed  from  his  hands  and  was  transferred  to  the  priest.  Occupied, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  temporal  administration  of  their  sees,  which 
had  become  wealthy  principalities,  the  bishops  finally  abandoned  the 
struggle  and  handed  over  the  souls  of  their  subjects  to  their  subor- 
dinates, only  reserving  the  right  to  except  such  of  the  more  heinous 
offences  as  they  might  deem  fitting. 


*  Pi*.  Augustin.  de  vera  et  falsa  Poenitentia  cap.  xi. 

'  R.  Pulli  Sentt.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  67. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  modern  apologists  (Palmieri  Tract,  de  Pcenit. 
p.  899)  on  a  decretal  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Post  Cone. 
Lateran.  P.  xxxv.  cap.  2)  concerning  a  priest  whose  ordination  had  been 
simoniacal :  if  the  matter  is  not  notorious  he  must  be  persuaded,  if  possible,  by 
the  offer  of  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls,  to  cease  performance  of  his  func- 
tions ;  he  is  not  to  be  coerced,  for  this  would  not  be  safe,  but  is  to  have  some 
fitting  secret  penance  enjoined.  The  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  sacramental 
penance ;  it  is  only  an  instiince  of  the  usual  Church  policy  of  avoiding  scandal 
when  dealing  with  the  sins  of  clerics,  and  the  little  weight  attached  to  the 
decision  is  shown  by  its  exclusion  from  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  More- 
over, on  a  supreme  occasion,  when  Alexander  was  ordering  (Ibidem  cap.  1) 
the  sa**|H?nsion  of  all  ecclesiastics  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  counsel 
or  otherwise,  in  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket,  he  did  not  stop  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  those  whose  sin  was  notorious  and  those  in  whom  it  was 
secret. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tiiere  are  many  details  remaining  to  be 
considered  before  we  «hi  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  tlieor}'  and 
practice  of  the  Church.  For  this  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
source  of  medieval  penance  in  the  Penitentials. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  tliird  and  fourth  centuries,  a  kind  oi 
spiritual  criminal  jurisdiction  arose,  with  lo(^al  co<les  expressed  in- 
the  canons  of  councils  like  those  of  Elvira,  Ancyra  and  Ni«ea,  an< 
compilations  such  as  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Sfaluta  Antiqua  ofc"  -^f 
the  African  Church,  and  the  c^anonicjd  epistles  of  St.  Gregory  o  ^m{ 
Nyssji  and  St.  Risil  the  fireat.  Succ*eeding  councils  in  the  Wes^^st 
continued  the  work,  as  oc^ciision  re<piire<I,  and  local  customs  doubti^tot- 
less  arose,  which  eitlier  were  not  reduced  to  systematic  form  or  hav  "-^'e 

not  readied  us.     Thus  there  was  a  considerable  l)ody  of  disciplinai y 

law  gradually  forming  itself  in  disconnected  fragments,  often  dis- 
cordant in  its  provisions  and  nowhere  reduced  to  a  consistent  wh( 
or  possessed  of  any  authority  beyond  the  usage  of  the  several  di 
ceses  or  provinces.     As  Christianity  spread  over  pagan  lands,  t! 
need  was  naturally  experienced  by  the  missionary  priests  of  soi 
compilations  that  should  supply  deficienc^ies  in  memory  or  expe' 
ence,  and  should  serve  as  guides  in  the  treatment  of  their  peniteu^  1s. 
This  was  not  felt  in  Gaul,  where  the  existing  ecclesiastical  organi.^B8- 
tion  was  not  overtlirown  by  the  Franks,  and  councils  continued  to     be 
held  and  to  adopt  canons  with  more  or  less  regularity,  nor  in  SpGLio, 
which,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Arians,  was  supplied  with    the 
collection  of  the  canons  of  the  earlier  councils  passing  under    the 
name  of  St.  Isidor,  supplemented  by  the  series  of  national  asaem- 
blics  held  at  Toledo.     Ireland,  converted  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
Britain  seem  to  be  the  home  of  the  earliest  Penitentials,  strictly  so 
called.     Tliese  were  carried  to  the  Continent  bv  St.  ColumbaUUS  and 
his  fellow-missionaries,  where  they  gave  rise  to  various  derivativefl^ 
varying  more  or  less  from  the  originals.    In  England  the  couvewott 
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of  the  Saxons  led  in  time  to  similar  compilations.  After  the  death 
of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  in  690,  his  disciples  collected  his  judg- 
ments and  decisions,  forming  the  most  celebrated  Penitential  of  all, 
which  long  remained  an  almost  universal  authority — indeed,  so  great 
was  its  reputation  that  in  subsequent  ages  its  authorship  was  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  Pope  Theodore  (642-649)^ — while  scarcely  less 
prominent  were  the  compilations  attributed  to  the  Venerable  Bede 
and  to  Egbert  of  York.  The  convenience  of  these  manuals  was  so 
apparent  that  they  spread  and  multiplied  everywhere,  modified,  re- 
arranged, enlarged,  abridged  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  locality 
or  the  whims  of  a  compiler. 

The  result  of  this  was  an  inextricable  confusion  and  contradiction 
of  penalties,  which  may  be  estimated  from  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
visions for  the  repression  of  perjury  as  set  forth  in  two  classes  of 
these  manuals.  Those  of  Irish  derivation  treat  it  as  a  crime  scarce 
admitting  of  pardon.  Vinniaus  prescribes  seven  years'  penance  and 
the  rest  of  life  to  be  passed  in  good  works,  never  to  swear,  and  to 
set  free  a  slave  or  to  give  the  value  of  one  to  the  ix)or.  The  code 
known  by  the  name  of  Columbanus,  which  contains  Frankish  ele- 
ments, is  even  more  severe.  Perjury  committed  through  greed  can 
only  be  pardoned  by  the  offender  giving  his  whole  property  to  the 
poor  and  entering  a  monastery  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  if  committed 
through  fear  of  death  he  must  do  penance  for  seven  years,  of  which 
three  are  to  be  spent  unarmed  in  exile,  he  must  set  free  a  slave,  give 
much  in  alms,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  he  can  be  admitted 
to  communion.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Penitentials  of  the  Theodore 
group  are  much  less  severe,  and  treat  the  externals  of  the  perjured 
oath  as  its  most  important  feature.  A  perjury  committed  in  a  church 
is  penanced  with  eleven  years,  while,  if  coerced  through  necessity, 
three  quarantines  suffice ;  if  it  has  been  taken  on  the  hand  of  a 
man  it  is  nothing,  if  on  the  hand  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  on  an  altar  or 
consecrated  cross,  three  years'  penance  is  prescribed,  if  on  an  uncon- 


*  In  the  twelfth  century  it  is  the  only  act  ascribed  to  Pope  Theodore  by 
John  of  Voltorno  (Chron.  Vulturense,  op,  Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  I.  ii.  345).  In 
the  fourteenth  century  Ptolemy  of  Lucca  repeats  the  story  (Ptol.  Lucens.  H.  E. 
Lib.  XII.  cap.  12,  ap.  Muratori,  XI.  936). 

'  Pflcnit.  Vinniai  §  22;  Poenitent.  Columbani  cap.  20  (VVasserschleben,  pp. 
112,  358.— Migne,  LXXX.  227). 
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secratcd  cross,  one  year.*  Other  Pcnitentials,  again,  endeavored  to 
combine  these  variations  by  superimposing  the  one  on  the  other 
without  an  attempt  to  harmonize  them,  producing  a  result  wholly 
unintelligible,  and  perhaps  even  heightening  the  confusion  by  add- 
ing from  other  sources  additional  provisions,  equally  incompatible.' 
As  if  to  render  the  matter  more  embroiled,  the  forgers  of  the  False 
Decretals  produced  one  as  from  Pope  Eutychianus,  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  the  slender  penance  assigned  to  perjury,  orders  it  to  be 
treated  like  adulter}'^,  fornication  and  murder,  and  that  any  one  who 
is  deterred  by  this  severity  from  coming  to  confession  shall  be 
excommunicated  and  strictly  cut  off  from  human  intercourse.* 

In  view  of  this  confusion  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  Charlemagne 
sought  to  systematize  tlie  administration  of  his  vast  dominions  aik 
effort  was  made  to  eliminate  or  reduce  to  order  these  unauthorized^ 
and  contradictory  codes.     In  813  the  council  of  Tours  suggests  thai 
when  the  bishops  are  assembled  in  the  imperial  palace  they  shal 
select  the  best  of  the  ancient  Pcnitentials  as  the  one  to  be  foUoweA-^ 
The  council  of  Chalons  wjis  more  emphatic  in  denouncing  them 
as  erroneous  and  devoid  of  authority  and  mere  snares  for  souls 
priests  should  follow  the  ancient  cjinons,  the  prescriptions  of  Scri 
ture  and  the  customs  of  the  Church.*     The  imperial   Capitula 
however,  which  embodied    Charlemagne's   decision  on   the  reco 
mendations  of  these  councils,  took  no  steps  to  remedy  the  troubL 
and  in  829  the  council  of  Paris  spoke  out  still  more  boldly.     It  w 
through  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  priests  that  these  nuu 


s- 


*  Pcenitcnt.  Theodori  i.  vi.  J?  1-5 ;   Canones  Gregorii,  115,  188  (Wasa. 
Bchleben,  pp.  173.  180,  190).    Cf.  Poenit.  Ps.  Gregorii  III.  cap.  vii.  (Il>  i 
p.  539). 

This  distinction  between  oaths  on  crosses,  consecrated  and  unconsecrafc-es'  ^» 
was  adopted  int<^  the  canon  law. — Gratian,  cap.  2  Cans.  xxii.  Q.  5. — AatcftO-  ^^■li 
Summae  P.  I.  Lih.  i.  Tit.  xviii. 

'  See  PcBnit.  Cumnicani  cap.  v.  ?§  1-11  (Wasserschleben,  p.  447;  Migia"-  % 
LXXXVII.  988).  Sec  also  the  Can.  Poenitent.  S.  Gregor.  If.  (Migi»-  -e, 
LXXXIX.  321). 

*  Eutychiani  Decret.  in.  (Migne,  V.  177).  Theodulf  of  Orleans  (Capitul.^^/ 
XXVI.)  gives  this  without  assigning  any  authority,  but  Burchard  (Deer.  XC  I. 
14),  Ivo  (Deer.  xii.  71)  and  Gratian  (Cap.  17  Cans,  xii.  Q.  1)  credit  it  ^^^ 
Eutychianus. 

*  C.  Turonens.  III.  ann.  813,  cap.  22;  C.  Cabillonens.  II.  ann.  813,  cap.  85:-^ 
(Harduin.  IV.  1026,  1038). 
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'*«ls,  destitute  of  all  aiitbority  and  in  contradictiou  to  the  canons  of 

the  Cliurch,  had  come  into  use  to  the  misleading  of  souls,  and  it  was 

"■eaolved  that  every  bishop  in  his  diocese  should  collect  and  burn 

theiij.'      Meanwhile    Eblx>,   Archbishop  of  Reims,   had   sought   to 

Oovise  a  remedy  by  calling  in  HaJitgar  of  Cambrai  to  frame  a  code 

to    i^upplant  the  unauthorized  and  conflicting   compilations,  which 

*»»isled  both  priest  and  penitent.'     Halitgar  responded  with  a  work 

lo  Mrliich  he  did  not  attempt  to  construct  a  regular  tariff  of  penance, 

■>ut  exhorted  the  sinner  to  repentance  and  amendment  and  rcpara. 

tirto  of  wrongs  and  good  works,  through  which  to  win  the  luercy  of 

•^^■•cl,  all  of  which  must  vary  witli  the  individual  and  his  depth  of 

*^''=>ntrition,  and  be  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  bishop;  all. 

tile  writer  can  do  is  to  prescribe  iu  general  terms  the  course  of  life 

"«»t  fitted  for  the  cure  of  the  several  sins.^    To  this  admirable  teach- 

■■1^,  however,  he  appended  a  selection   from  the  ancient  canons  of 

^^Ix-ira,  Africa  etc.,  and  also  a  Penitential  to  which  the  authoritative 

me  of  Rome  was  attached,  although  it  was  of  Frankish  origin. 

-All  this  was  in  vain.     The  Penitentials  continuetl  to  multiply  and 

lie  used  in  spite  of  oaasional  protests.     In  866  the  missionary 

isliops  sent  by  Nicholas  I,  to  Bulgaria  carried  with  them  a  judicium 

nilrniice,  for  which  the  converts  hud  asked.*     About  the  year  900 

^8*=gino  of  Pruhm,  in  his  compilation,  which  became  authoritative 

*l>r<Mighout  the  tenth  c«?ntncy,  embodies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peni- 

'tj^ntial  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Bede,  and  in  the  instructions 

^vhich  he  gives  for  the  examinations  to  be  made  by  bishops  in  their 

^risiliitions,  there  is  a  clause  requiring  them  to  see  whether  every  priest 

\xAA  n  Penitential — either  the  Roman,  or  Theodore's  or  Bede's — and 

^beilier  he  follows  it  in  the  imposition  of  penance.''     That  this  was 

'  C,  Parisiens.  ann.  829,  Lib.  I.  cap.  32  llbifl.  p.  1317). 
'  Ebnnis  Epbt.  (Caoisii  et  Basnage  Thesaur.  II.  ii.  87).— Gregor.  PP.  III. 
E«cerpiuni  de  divereia  CriiuinibuB  (Migno,  LXXXIX.  587). 
'  Hftlitgnri  de  Prenitentia  Lib,  I.  (Canis.  et  Baaaage  II.  ii.  92-99). 
*o  this  HftUtgar  echoes  the  eimilar  views  expressed  by  Alcuin,  de  Virtutibu* 
"^•^Miap.  13. 
I  ^icLolai  PP.  I,  Regponsa  ad  Consult  Bulgaror.  cap.  75  (Migne,  CIX.  1008)- 
_  Reginon.  de  Discipl.  Ekrelcs,  Lib.  I.  laqaisil.  p.  95.  Yet  this  was  bj-  no  menna 
**'**t8»I.    Shortly  before.  Biculfus  of  Si>iB8onB,  in  tlie  list  of  books  which  he 
*J^t»  fail  prieste  to  poeaess,  does  not  i  nclude  a  Penitential  (Constitt.  cap.  6,  ap. 
°**«in.  VI.  1.  415).    The  council  of  Trosley,  also,  held  in  909  ueatB  at  great, 
**ff!k  of  the  preTstent  Crimea  and  sins ;  it  quotes  frequently  from  the  False 
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followed  in  many  dioceses  is  seen  from  the  instructions  of  Ulric  of 
Augsburg  and  Ratherius  of  Verona  to  their  priests  that  they  must 
each  of  them  liave  a  Martyrology  and  a  Penitential.*     The  larger 
and  more  systematic  compilations  of  Burchard,  Anselm  of  Luoca 
and  Ivo  of  Cliartres  doubtless  in  some  degree  superseded  the  humbler 
Penitentials,  but  the  latter  were  cheaper  and  more  convenient,  and 
still  held  their  ground.     Even  Ivo  gives  a  canon  from  a  council  of 
Mainz  ordering  all  priests  to  have  a  collection  of  the  kind,^  and  new 
ones  continued  to  be  made.     Father  Morin  describes  one  in  MS., 
compiled  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  1582 
Antonio  Agustino,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  printed   another  of 
about  the  same  period,  Avhich  contains  canons  from  Theodore  and 
Bede  and  the  False  Decretals.^    Even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  centurr 
Ptolemy  of  Lucca  speaks  of  the  Penitential  of  Theodore  as  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  {>arish  churches,*  although  by  this  time,  as  we 
shall  see,  its  only  use  was  to  frighten  j>enitents. 

Crude  and  contradictory  as  were  the  Penitentials  in  many  things, 
taken  as  a  whole  their  influence  cannot  but  have  been  salutary.  They 
inculcated  on  the  still  barbarous  jK)pulations  lessons  of  charity  and 
loving-kindness,  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  of  helpfulness  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  as  part  of  the  discipline  whereby  the  sinner 
could  redeem  his  sins.  Besides  this,  the  very  vagueness  of  the 
boundary  between  secular  and  spiritual  matters  enabled  them  to  instil 
ideas  of  order  and  decency  and  cleanliness  and  hygiene  among  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  central  and  northern  Europe.  They  were  not 
confined  to  the  repression  of  violence  and  sexual  immorality  and  the 
grosser  offences,  but  treated  as  sulyects  for  penance  excesses  in  eating 
and  drinking,  the  consumption  of  animals  dying  a  natural  death  or 
of  liquids  contaminated  by  animals  fallen  into  them;  the  promiscuous 
bathing  of  men  and  women  was  prohibited,  and  in  many  ways  the 

Decretals  and  the  Ciii>itiilarie.s,  but  it  prescribes  no  terms  of  penance  and 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Penitentials  (Oousset,  Actes  etc.  I.  562-610).  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  well-marked  diver<rence  in  this  matter  between  Gaul  and 
Germany. 

»  8.  Udalrici  Au;^mstani  Sermo  Synodalis  (Migne,  CXXX.  1076).— Ratherii 
Veronens.  Synodica  (Ibid.  CXXXVI.  5G4). 

■^  Ivcm.  Deer.  xv.  111. 

^  Morin.  <le   P<enit.   Lib.  x.   cap.   24. — Canones  Poenitentiales  cum  notu      i 
Antonii  Au;:^ustini,  Tarrac(me,  1582.  """^  j 

*  Ptol.  Lucens.  II    E.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  12  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  XI.  93G).  \ 
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physical  nature  of  man  was  sought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual.  It  was  no  small  matter  that  the  uncultured  barbarian 
should  be  taught  that  evil  thoughts  and  desires  were  punishable  as 
well  as  evil  acts.  Such  were  their  tendencies,  and  though  at  the 
present  day  it  is  impossible  to  trace  directly  what  civilizing  influence 
they  may  have  exercised  on  the  peoples  subjected  to  them,  that  they 
exercised  influence  is  inferable  from  the  stimulus  which  they  lent  to 
the  development  of  sacei'dotalism.  This  may  possibly  explain  why 
the  northern  races,  among  which  the  Penitentials  arose  and  were 
more  largely  used,  were  comparatively  impervious  to  the  anti-sacer- 
dotal heresies  which  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  flourished 
so  vigorously  in  the  south  that  at  one  time  they  seemed  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  Latin  Christianity. 

Although  the  Penitentials  transmitted  to  the  middle  ages  and  to 
modern  times  in  an  unbroken  line  the  penalties  provided  by  the 
ancient  councils  and  their  successors,  ii  is  an  error  to  assume,  as  is 
habitually  done,  that  the  penitence  prescribed  in  them  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  subsequently  administered  in  the  confessional. 
Sacramental  j>enance  is  voluntary,  and  its  object  is  to  procure  remis- 
sion from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  The  penance  of  the  Penitentials 
was  enforced  and  punitive,  and  its  performance  procured  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  and  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  confessor.  The 
essential  distinction  between  them  becomes  clear  when  we  consider 
the  Penitentials  as  what  they  really  were,  codes  of  criminal  law 
ancillary  and  supplementary  to  the  crude  and  imperfect  legislation  of 
the  Barbarians. 

We  have  seen  that  the  penance  of  the  early  Church  was  likewise 
punitive  and  deterrent.  As  Pope  Siricius  says,  the  penitent  chas- 
tise<l  his  errors  and  served  as  an  example  to  others.^  Still,  under 
the  Empire,  tlio  Church  was  limited  to  spiritual  inflictions,  among 
which  it  included  the  disabilities  based  upon  avoiding  temptations 
and  occasions  of  fresh  sins ;  the  Church  was  subject  to  the  State  and 
could  not  transgress  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  In  the  looser  organi- 
zations of  the  ]^arbarians  the  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  was  scarce   recognized ;    the  Church  availed   itself  of  the 


*  Siricii  Epist.  I.  cap.  5.     "  Et  ipsi  in  so  sua  errata  castigent  et  aliis  exem- 
plum  tribuant." 
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opportunity  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  and  to  employ  remedies  drawn 
from  the  secular  law.  How  complete  was  the  confusion  between 
Cliurch  and  State,  between  the  forum  internum  and  externuniy  and 
how  entirely  |)enance  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  is  seen  in  a 
provision  of  the  ancient  Irish  canons  which  have  been  attributed  to 
St.  Patrick.  Any  one  stealing  from  the  king,  bishop  or  scribe,  or 
committing  any  offence  against  them,  is  to  pay  the  price  of  seven 
slave-girls  and  to  undergo  seven  years'  penance.^  Similarly  in 
some  old  Welsh  canons  tines  are  provided  rated  at  the  price  of 
male  and  female  slaves.^  Sometimes  we  find  penance  prescribed 
for  purely  secular  crimes,  as  tliirteen  years  for  serving  as  a  guide 
to  Jizirbariaus  when  there  has  been  no  slaughter,  and  life-long  if 
blood  has  been  shed ;  sometimes  corporal  punishment  for  purely 
spiritual  offences,  such  as  eating  flesh  in  I^^nt,  when  the  pillory  is 
threatened  for  a  man  who  gives  meat  to  his  slave,  while  the  slave 
forfeits  six  solid!  or  pays  with  his  hide.'^  In  the  Saxon  Church,  the 
bot,  or  satisfaction  for  sin,  was  in  some  places  a  fine,  which  was 
equally  divide<l  between  the  bishop,  the  altar  and  the  brotherhood, 
or  between  Christ  and  the  king.*  A  canon  largely  copied  from 
Theodore  throughout  the  Peniteutials  down  to  the  ninth  century, 
shows  how  completely  the  spiritual  and  secular  jurisdictions  were 
confused,  and  how  penance  and  punishment  were  convertible  terms. 
It  provides  that  the  slayer  of  a  monk  or  cleric  shall  be  judged  by  the 
bishop  and  perform  seven  years'  |x?nance  or  abandon  his  arms  and 
serve  God,  but  if  the  victim  is  a  priest  or  bishop  the  murderer  shall 

*  Canones  Hibcrnens.  (Wasaerschleben,  p.  141). 

^  Canones  Wallici  (Ibid.  p.  124).  Cf.  Owen's  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  II« 
875,  and  Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  13. 

*  Si  nod.  Luci  Victorite  §  4  (Wasserschleben,  p.  104). — Concil.  Bergham- 
stedens.  cap.  14, 15  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  III.  235-6). — Ecclesiastical  lostitates 
i  31  (Tliorpe^s  Ancient  Laws  of  England,  II.  429). — Ecclesiastical  Coiupeiua* 
tlons  or  Bot^  (Ibid.  pp.  241-3). 

*  In  the  Law  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests  (Thorpe,  II.  291-99)  the  penance 
for  all  manner  of  olfences,  spiritual  and  secular,  is  simply  a  fine.  In  only  one 
case  is  there  any  suggestion  that  God  is  to  be  placated  as  well  as  the  Charch» 
and  this  shows  that  the  hot  had  nothing  to  do  with  justification.  "If  a  priest 
refuse  baptism  or  shrift,  let  him  make  hot  for  that  with  XII.  ores,  and  above 
all  earnestly  pray  for  pardon  to  God"  (Ibid.  p.  293).  Heathenish  practi^^Mtre 
paid  for,  one  half  to  Christ  and  the  other  half  to  the  king  (p.  299).  In  c^ 
case  excommunication  is  threatened,  viz.  for  a  priest  forsaking  a  woman  ant 
^aking  another  (p.  297).  ^ 
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be  judged  by  the  king.^  Even  more  illustrative  of  the  punitive 
character  of  }>enance  is  the  condemnation,  by  the  eleventh  council  of 
Toledo,  in  675,  of  the  practice  of  some  bishops  of  putting  sinners  to 
death  under  pretext  of  correction,  and  its  command  that  in  future 
they  shall  not  inflict  penalties  exceeding  imprisonment  and  exile. 
These  latter  were  quite  sufficiently  severe  if  we  may  believe  the  six- 
teenth council,  in  693,  which  says  that  penitents  thus  imprisoned  for 
the  purgation  of  their  sins  sometimes  committed  suicide,  and  it  pro- 
vides that  those  who  may  survive  the  attempt  shall  be  suspended  from 
communion  for  two  months.^  It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  any 
sacramental  character  about  such  penance,  and  yet  exile  long  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  its  resources.  As  late  as  1089  Urban  II.  inter- 
cedes with  William,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  favor  of  some  penitents, 
asking  that  after  a  year's  banishment  they  may  be  allowed  to  finish 
their  i)enance  at  home,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  their 
families.^  Among  the  Capitularies  of  Benedict  the  Levite  is  one 
which  provides  that  spiritual  incest  shall  be  visited  with  death  or 
perpetual  pilgrimage.*  So  the  Rule  of  Chrodegang  prescribes  for 
grave  offi^nccs,  such  as  homicide,  theft,  fornication,  etc.,  the  infliction 
of  <x>rix)ral  punishment,  followed  by  prison  or  exile  during  the 
pleiisure  of  the  bishop,  who  may  also  impose  subsequent  public  pen- 
ance, followed  by  reconciliation.*  The  council  of  Tribur,  in  895, 
might  well  use  the  words  castigation  and  penance  as  convertible 
terms.* 

It  is  very  evident  that  jjenances  of  this  description  were  not  likely 
to  be  undertaken  or  performed  voluntarily,  and  when  the  spiritual 
authority  failed  to  secure  obedience  there  was  no  hesitation  in  invok- 
ing  the  aid  of  the  secular  power.  Charlemagne,  who  utilized  every 
resourc*e  attainable  in  reducing  his  turbulent  subjects  to  order,  re- 


*  Poinit  Theodori  Lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  §  5. — Canones  Gregorii  cap.  108.— Confes- 
sionale  Ps.  Ecberti  cap.  23. — Pcenit.  xxxv.  Capitulorum  cap.  1  J  2. — Poenit. 
Ps.  Gregorii  cap.  3. — Pcenit.  Vallicellian.  IT.  cap.  7  (Wasscrschleben,  pp.  188, 
172,  310,  506,  638,  557). 

«  C.  Toletan.  XL  ann.  675,  cap.  7 ;  C.  XVI.  ann.  693,  caj).  4. 
'  Lowenfeld  Epistt.  Pontiff.  Roman,  p.  64. 

*  Bened.  Levitce  Capitul.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  421.  Cf.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  356;  Isaaci 
Lingonens.  Capit.  Tit.  iv.  cap.  IL 

»  BetrulaB  S.  Chrodegangi  cap.  30  (Mignc,  LXXXIX.  1071). 

*  C.  Triburiens.  ann.  895,  cap.  54  (Ilarduin.  Vl.  i.  455). 
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garded  penance  as  one  of  the  most  useful  faetora  in  his  policy,  to  be 
enforced  as  rigidly  as  the  penalties  of  the  secular  courts.  His  counts 
and  missi  dominici  were  instructed  to  coerce  to  obedience  all  who 
refused  to  submit  to  tiie  sentences  of  their  bishops  and  perform  the 
penances  enjoined  on  them.*  In  another  edict  he  orders  that  all 
guilty  of  the  grosser  crimes  —  homicide,  tiieft  and  perjury — who 
have  not  performed  or  are  not  j)erforming  penance,  sliall  appear 
before  him;  if  they  admit  that  tiiey  have  accepted  j)cnance  they 
siiall  state  how  they  perform  it  and  what  priests  liave  imposed  it^' 
Again,  lie  decrees  that  bishops  shall  have  authority  to  deal  with 
those  guilty  of  incest,  whose  property  shall  be  confiscated  if  they 
persist  in  their  sin.^  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  adopted  the  same  policy. 
The  synod  of  Thionville,  in  821,  enacted  a  series  of  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  clergy,  which  shows  how  completely  secularized 
was  the  penance  of  the  period.  Injuries  inflicted  on  them  were  pun- 
ished by  fines  to  the  bishop,  ranging  from  300  to  1800  solidly  com- 
bined with  penance  varying  from  five  to  twelve  quarantines,  or,  in 
case  death  had  ensued,  from  five  to  twelve  years.  I^ouis,  in  con- 
firming this,  speaks  of  it  as  pcenitentia  canonicii,  and  enforces  it  by 
threatening  confiscation  for  disobedience,  to  be  followed  by  exile 
until  the  offender  submits.* 

In  the  awful  anarchy  which  accompanied  the  dissolution  of  the 
Carlovingian  Empire,  the  Churcli  and  the  State  leaned  upon  each  other 
in  the  desperate  effort  to  maintain  their  authority,  and  the  demar- 
cation between  secular  aud  spiritual  action  became  almost  obliter- 
ated. At  the  synod  of  Pavia,  in  855,  when  the  Emperor  Louis  XL 
reproved  the  bishops  for  their  remissness  in  the  duty  of  preaching, 
the  reply  was  that  the  rich  laity  had  oratories  of  their  own  and 
never  came  to  the  churches;  if  they  would  do  so  they  could  be  ad- 


»  Capit.  Ciirol.  Mjig.  ami.  802,  cap.  32,  37,  38  (Baluzc  I.  265-66). 

'  Capit.  Carol.  Mag.  incerti  anni,  cap.  11  (Hartzhcim  I.  425). 

'  Capit.  Carol.  Mag.  incerti  anni,  cap.  5  (Martene  Ampl.  Collect.  VII.  6), 
Marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  technically  known  as  incest,  waa  a 
diflScult  subject  to  deal  with.  As  the  secular  authority  broke  down  the  effort 
was  made  to  enforce  the  rules  by  strict  segregation  of  the  offender,  who  was 
urged  to  obtain  pardon  by  priestly  prayers,  the  performance  of  good  works, 
liberal  almsgiving  and  the  impositicm  of  hands. — Bened.  LcvitaB  Capital.  Lahi 
VII.  ca]).  433 ;  Isaaci  Lingoneus.  Capit.  Tit.  iv.  cap.  14 ;  Gratian.  cap.  8  Caiu. 
XXXV.  Q.  viii.    See  also  C.  Mogunt.  ann.  847,  caj).  30  (Harduin.  V.  14^ 

*  C.  apud  Theodonis  Villam  ann.  821  (Ilarduin.  IV.  1238-40). 
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monished  to  redeem  their  sins  by  almsgiving.  Moreover  the  bishops 
complained  that  they  were  unable  to  enforce  public  penance  for  pub- 
lic crimes,  and  that  even  the  private  penance  enjoined  by  the  priests 
was  not  performed  ;  to  remedy  this  they  begged  the  aid  of  the  secular 
power  to  enforce  obedience,  but  the  imperial  rescript  legalizing  the 
proceedings  of  the  synod  is  ominously  silent  on  this  point.'  In  Gaul 
the  royal  authority  was  so  shattered  that  it  clung  desperately  to  the 
Church  as  its  last  resort,  and  penance  became  completely  secular- 
ized in  the  effort  to  strengthen  by  spiritual  sanctions  the  laws  which 
could  not  be  enforced.  When,  in  862,  Baldwin  the  Forester  of 
Flanders  carried  off  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  and 
married  her  against  his  will,  the  king's  resource  was  to  have  him 
excommunicated  and  to  order  his  lieges  to  force  him  to  perform  pen- 
ance.* Unable  to  suppress  or  punish  the  rapine  of  the  retainers  of 
his  lawless  nobles,  he  calls  upon  the  bishops  to  impose  penance  on 
the  offenders  and  to  excommunicate  their  masters  who  fail  to  make 
them  submit  to  it.'  The  bishops  were  thus  in  some  sort  made  the 
conservators  of  the  public  peace,  and  Charles  pledged  the  power  of 
the  State  to  the  utmost  to  enforce  their  decisions  and  compel  all 
trangressors  of  the  laws  to  perform  the  penance  enjoined  on  them.* 
The  organization  of  public  penance  attempted  by  Hincmar  of  Reims 
(p.  76)  was  doubtless  an  effort  to  reduce  this  policy  to  a  system. 
In  884  Carloman  orders  that  all  who  are  guilty  of  rapine  shall  pay 
a  triple  fine  and  the  bannum  dominicum,  and  in  addition  undergo 
such  public  penance  as  the  bishop  may  determine,  while  the  royal 
officials  are  instructed  to  lend  them  all  aid  and  support  in  compelling 
obedience.*  So  completely  had  penance  become  a  punishment  and  a 
resource  of  secular  law  that,  in  873,  the  expression  paenUentiam  fazere 
is  used  in  instructions  concerning  the  treatment  of  robbers  by  the 
counts,  where  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  intervention  of  bishops.* 
Yet  with  all  this  the  original  conception  of  penance  as  a  pious  exer- 
cise was  not  wholly  lost,  and  we  find  the  very  curious  notion  pro- 


»  Capit.  Ludov.  If.  Tit.  III.  (Baluze,  11.  352,  355-6). 
»  Capit.  Caroli  Calvi  Tit.  xxxv.  cap.  5  (Ibid.  166 >. 
»  Ejusd.  Tit.  XXXIV.  cap.  2.  4  (Ibid.  158,  160). 

•  Ejusd.  Tit.  XXXVIII.  cap.  10;  Tit.  xl  cap.  10;  Tit.  XLViii.  (Ibid.  207, 
214,  240). 

•  Capit.  Carolomanni  Tit.  in.  cap.  4,  7,  9  (Ibid.  287,  288). 

•  Capit.  Caroli  Calvi  Tit.  XLV.  cap.  4  (Ibid,  p.  230). 
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miilgatcd  that  stripes  thus  inflicted  by  the  bishops  and  unwillingly 
endured  by  the  sinners  were  in  some  way  conducive  to  their  salva- 
tion*— perhaps  like  the  tribulations  sent  by  God  in  expiation  of  sins. 
Thus,  without  losing  wholly  its  spiritual  character,  penance  became 
practicjilly  a  part  of  the  administration  of  criminal  law.     In  the 
episcopal  visitations  one  of  the  points  enumerd-ted  for  habitual  inves- 
tigation was  whether  any  one  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  bishop 
or  his  officials  from  sc'ourging  with  rods  serfs  and  slaves  for  their 
crimes.^     In  the  councils  of  the  |>criod  canons  of  punishment  and  of 
I)enance  are  intermingled  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  no  generic  dis- 
tinction was  recognized  between  them,  and  indeed  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  meant.^   Even  in  the  eleventh  centuiy 
we  find  King  Cnut  following  the  example,  and  intermingling  secular 
and  spiritual  penalties.     There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the  monarch  prescribes  pen- 
ance* as  freely  as  any  other  punishment.*     The  episcopal  authority 
was  to  he  developed  as  a  civilizing  influence,  regardless  of  consistency 
or  (consequences. 

This  concepti(m  of  penanc<?  as  punitive  and  coercive  as  well  as 
spiritually  beneficial  long  continued,  with  the  consequent  confusion 
between  the  forum  exiemum  and  intamum.     In  1056  a  council  of 
Toulouse  threatens  with  excommunication  all  perjurers,  adulterers, 
and  those  involved  in  incestuous  unions  who  will  not  come  forward 
and  i)erform  due  penance.*      Al>out   1065  we  find  Alexander  IL 
comnuiting  into  exile  a  penance  imposed  for  homicide  committed  in 
battle.^     About  the  vear  1100  two  councils  of  Gran  show  how  com- 
pletely  punitive  were  as  yet  the  ojuceptions  of  jxjnance.    The  bishops 
are  ordered  to  build  in  ea(;h  town  two  prisons  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  i)euitents ;  any  one  convict(?d  of  sorcery  is  to  be  |)cnanced 
according  to  the  canons,  while,  if  the  accuser  fails  to  prove  the 
charge,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  t\ut  same  penance ;  abandoning  a 
husband  or  adultery  is  tlireatened  with  prolonged  penance  for  noble 


»  Capit.  Caroli  Ciilvi  Tit.  xxxviii.  ctti>.  9  (Baluzc  11.  206)— "Et  vel  inviti 
pfenitentiiini  teiiiporaliter  ct  corj><>ralit<»r  agant,  ne  aeternaliter  pereant." 
^  Ilfginou.  (le  Eccles.  Discipl.  il.  v.  70. 

*  C  Triburiens.  ann.  895,  cap.  8  (llarduin.  VI.  i.  441). 

*  Cnuti  Legg.  Saecular.  Tit.  LV. 

*  C.  Tolo.saii.  anil.  1056,  cap.  12  (Harduin.  VI.  i.  1045). 
«  Alex.  PP.  11.  Kpist.  128  (Migno,  CXLVI.  1408). 
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,  while  women  of  the  people  are  to  be  sold  into  slaveiT,  and 
the  inobservance  of  feast  days  is  visited  with  three  days'  penance 
for  freemen  and  with  stripes  for  serfs'  In  Simin,  in  1129,  the 
council  of  Palcncia  decreed  excommunication  and  blinding  for  coin- 
ing, while  for  assaults  on  monks,  travellers,  traders,  women,  pilgrims 
and  such  folk  there  was  the  alternative  of  entering  a  monastery  for 
life  or  perpetual  exile.'  The  council  of  Reims,  in  1131,  and  that  of 
Latcran,  in  1139,  both  held  under  the  presidency  of  Innocent  II., 
endeavored  to  suppress  the  crime  of  arson  by  forbidding  absolution 
unless  the  culprit  made  restitution,  swore  never  to  repeat  the  offence, 
and  served  for  a  year  against  the  infidel  in  Syria  or  Spain.* 

In  all  these  cases  we  see  how  complete  is  the  confusion  between 
the  Jorum  internum  and  externum.  Yet  a  distinction  liad  already 
been  unconsciously  drawn  by  Lanfranc  when  he  said  that  any  cleric 
or  hiyman  could  hear  confessions  for  secret  sins,  while  public  ones 
were  reserved  for  priests' — it  was  the  latter,  in  such  case,  who 
reconciled  the  sinner  to  the  Church,  while  in  the  former  he  dealt 
only  with  GmA.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proceedings  in  tlie  daily 
chapters  of  the  monastic  orders,  detailed  above  (I.  pp.  197  sqq.), 
indicate  that  no  thought  had  as  yet  been  given  to  the  distinction 
between  the  two  forums.  Hugh  of  S.  Victor  eeems  to  assume  that 
punishment  inflicted  by  secular  judges  serves  as  satisfaction  whereby 
God  saves  the  sinner;*  and  though  Peter  Lombard  shows  a  some- 
what clearer  conception  of  the  bearing  of  such  cases.  Cardinal  Pulhis 
manifests  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  any  difference  between  the 
forum  of  conscience  and  the  judicial  forum  when  he  argues  for  the 
immunity  of  a  criminal  who  has  confessed  to  a  priest  and  received 
ab^nlntion  and  communion — he  is  then  a  temple  of  God,  and  it  is 
sacrilege  to  punish  him.* 

With  the  development,  however,  of  the  power  of  the  keys  and  of 


■  Sjmod.  t^trigoneas.  II.  circa  109J;  III.  a 
HungHr.  II.  126,  127,  197). 

'  Hist,  CompoatellaD.   Lib,  iii.  cap.  7    (Eapafia 
Palentin.  ann.  1129,  cap.  12  (Hariiuin.  VI.  ii.  20.»4) 

'  C.  Rcmenii.  ann.  1131,  cap.  17;  C.  Luteran,  II.  a 
VI-  n.  1194,1211). 

*  B  Lftofranci  Lib.  de  Celanda  CnQfcatione  {Migne,  CL.  629-30]. 

*  Bugon.  dc  S.  Victore  rie  Sacrum.  Lib.  ii.  P.  xiv.  cap  7. 

*  P.  Lombard.  SeiUL    Lilj.  iv.    Di^t.  s.w.   J  2.— R.  I'ulii  Setitt    Lib.  vr. 


9  (Batthyani  Legg.  Eccles. 
L  Sagrada,  XX.  48(>),-a 
in.  1139,  cap.  18  (Hanluin. 
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the  conception  of  absolution  as  bestowed  in  the  sacrament,  a  new 
order  of  ideas  was  introduced  which  necessitated  the  differentiation 
of  tiie  two  forums.     Richard  of  S.  Victor,  in  his  endeavor  to  prove 
why  absolution  should  be  followed  by  j)enance,*  shows  how  novel  as 
yet  were  these  theories  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  divest  penance  of 
the  character  it  had  always  borne  of  punishment.     Yet  as  the  Peni- 
tcntials  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  as  reconciliation  to  the  Church 
developed  into  absolution,  as  the  ceremonies  grew  obsolete  which 
symbolized  the  expulsion  and  readmission  of  the  sinner  in  solemn 
penance,  the  schoolmen  found  it  requisite  to  define  the  forum  of 
conscience  in  which  the  confessor  sat  as  judge,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  external  forum,  which  might  be  either  that  of  the  secular 
criminal   judge   or   of  the   bishop   and   his   delegates   determining 
questions  of  excommunication,  irregularities  and  the  like.     Excom- 
munication, or  suspension  from  the  Church,  which  of  old  had  been 
the  sole  way  of  dealing  with  the  sinner,  Mas  now  relegated  whoUj 
to  the  external  forum,  save  inasmuch  as  its  removal  was  a  condition 
precedent  to  absolution,  for  the  ancjient  rule  still  held  that  the  sinner 
must  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  before  he  could  be  reconciled  to 
God. 

So  great  a  change  as  this  could  not  be  effec»ted  suddenly.  It  re- 
quired some  generations  of  theologians  to  work  out  the  theory  and 
})rocure  its  general  recognition  and  acceptance.  At  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Adam  de  IVrseigne  shows  how  confused  as  yet  were 
the  conceptions  on  the  subject  when,  in  exi)laining  absolution  by  the 
customary  text  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  he  describes  the  bonds 
from  which  the  sinner  is  released  to  be  three — dishonor  arising  from 
publi(r  crime,  fear  of  liell,  and  denial  of  the  sacraments.^  Richard 
Poore  of  Salisbury,  in  1217,  and  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  in 
123G,  manifest  utter  ignorance  of  any  distinction  l)etween  the  two 
forums  when  thev  decrecnl  that  those  defamed  for  serious  crime 
should  be  thrice  summoned  to  confess  and  undergo  penance,  when  if 
they  persistently  refused  they  should  be  required  to  purge  themselves 
according  to  law  with  the  requisite  number  of  ccmipurgators.'    S. 

*  Rich,  a  S.  Victoro  de  PoU'state  Lijirnmli  cap.  2.3. 
'^  Adami  do  Perseiinia  E]>ist.  xx.  (Martene  Tliesaur.  I.  Tf)!). 
^  Rich.  I'oore  Conslitt.  cap.  2<) ;  S.  Edin.  Cantiiar.  Constitt.  cap.  19  (Harduin. 
VII.  fMi,  270). 
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Ramon  de  Pen&fort  was  equally  nbliviotia  when,  in  1235,  be  included 
among  among  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  a  deeif^ion  of  Gregory 
the  fireat  ordering  that  the  eednwr  of  a  virgin  should  marry  ber,  or 
in  case  of  refusal,  be  severely  punished  corporally  and  be  shut  up  in 
a  monastery  to  perform  penance  until  liberated.'  William  of  Paris, 
al)oi]t  the  same  time,  in  discuaaing  the  authority  of  the  {>eniteDtial 
fanona  says  that  some  doctors  regard  them  as  punislimenls  rather 
titan  sacramental  penances,  while  others  take  the  opposite  view,*  thus 
showing  that  the  distinction  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  and 
provoke  debate.  By  this  time  the  older  ainons,  though  still  nominally 
"*  force,  were  virtually  superseded  by  a  much  milder  treatment  in 
the  confessional,  and  the  distinction  in  practice  between  punitive  and 
^■craaicntal  jwnance  could  not  fail  to  demand  explanation.  The 
Cburch  was  involved  in  a  dilemma,  inevitable  from  the  nnacknowl- 
**Jetti  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  development  of  recon- 
ciliation, with  its  severe  penalties,  into  absolution  which  inferred  a 
^'**lantary  rendering  of  satisfaction  to  (Jod.  On  the  one  hand  it 
***Uld  not  throw  off  the  tradition  which  proportioned  the  punishment 
***  the  sin:  on  the  other,  it  ctmld  only  impose  what  the  penitent 
^oold  accept.  We  shall  liave  to  consider  hereafter  more  in  detail 
"*»s  profound  modification  in  its  discipline,  and  for  the  present  it 
*^>flioe3  to  point  out  that,  however  lax  was  the  custom  of  the  confes- 
■^^onal,  in  theory  sacramental  penauce  i-emained  pnnitive.  Aquinas 
**e«;Ure9  that  all  works  of  satisfaction  must  lie  penal,  and  Gcrson 
Qxpluns  that  even  contemplation  and  the  love  of  God  are  satisfaction 
wM*  810  because  they  fatigue  the  body  and  interfere  with  comfort/ 
Public  penance  was  admitted  to  be  sacramental,  yet  John  of  Frei- 
oaiX  in  describing  it«  objects,  dwells  on  its  punitive  aud  deterrent 
character  and  only  alludes  iuferentially  to  its  effect  on  the  (lenitent,* 


I 
I 


'  Oip.  2  Extni  Lib.  v.  Tit.  svi.  (Gregor.  PP.  I  Epist.  -13,  «J  Felkera  Epiac. 

'  Oaillel.  Parisiens.  de  Sour.  Pcenit.  cap.  20. 

'  &Tb.AqaiDat.SumnuBSup)>l  Q.xv.Art.  1.— Jo. GerannmRogulie Morales 
(^.  IWS,  XXV.  H).  It  ia  a  striking  illiistraUon  of  the  uncertainty  pervading 
*"  ■■pet.-ta  of  tfae  subject  that  AqulaaH  (SummreSuppl.Q.  XV.  Art.  3)  especially 
I*"Uniinccs contemplation  not  to  besatiafactory  "iiuia  tiitalit«rc3t  delectiibilis." 
"  *he  niiHtem  confessional  internal  acts,  auch  aa  oieditution  on  death  can  be 
P'eviribed  u  penance  (La  Croix,  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VL  P.  ii,  n.  1241). 
^^  A«tc)tani  gummn  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xsxir.  Q.  3.— Jo.  Friburgeus,  Summie  Con- 
**«•■.  Lib.  ni.  Tit.  xxiiv.  Q.  13. 
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while,  as  we  hav^e  seen  (p.  87),  the  inquisitors,  when  inflicting  the 
severest  penalties  on  heretics  converted   by  force,  treated  them  as 
penance  accepted  by  the  prisoner  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.    This 
was  a  self-evident  fiction,  but  it  was  a  fiction  necessary  to  maintain 
the  character  of  the  forum  hitetmumf  and  we  see  it,  when  Philippe  le 
Kel  com|)clled  Clement  V.  to  absolve  Guillaume  de  Nogaret  for  the 
supreme  offence  of  cK)mplicity  in  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  and 
the  laborious  penancH3  of  pilgrimages  and  crusade  imposed  on  him 
are  unctuously  assumed  to  Ive  provisions  for  his  salvation.^    The 
council  of  Trent  was  thus  constrained  to  the  self-contradiction  of 
defining  in  one  breath  that  satisfaction  must  be  a  punishment  and  a 
chastisement  for  the  sins  committed,  and  of  asserting  in  the  next  that 
the  sacrament  is  not  a  forum  of  penalties.*    This  rendered  the  penality 
of  satisfaction  virtually  dejide,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  taught  in 
spite  of  the  reduction  of  penance  to  mere  formal  and  nominal  ob8e^ 
vances.     Palmieri  sjiys  that  works  of  penance  are  only  satis&ctorv 
in  so  far  as  they  are  penal,  and  no  matter  how  meritorious  they  may 
be  they  do  not  serve  as  ssitis faction  if  they  contain  no  penality,* 
which  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  irreverent  treatment  of  the  Pater- 
nosters and  Ave  Marijvs  forming  the  ordimiry  penitential  prescriptions. 

We  have  seen  how  various  and  contradictory  were  the  provisions 
of  the  Peuitentials  in  the  assignment  of  [Kinance,  and  also  how  rigor- 
ous tluy  were  for  the  most  [)art.  Largely  drawn  from  the  canons  of 
the  early  Church,  there  was,  nominally  at  least,  little  disposition  to 
mitigate  the  ancient  severity  or  to  modify  its  punitive  and  deterrent 
character.  For  the  graver  sins  penances  of  seven,  ten  and  fifteen 
years  are  frequent,^  showing  that-  as  private  ]>enance  crept  into  use 
there  was,  in  this  respect,  no  distinction  between  it  and  public  pen- 
ance. This  rigor  continued,  not  only  in  the  manuals,  but  in  the 
ciiuons  of  councils  and  in  the  decjisions  acjtually  rendered.     In  the 

^  R.ivnaldi  Annal.  ami   1311,  n.  50. 

'^  C  Trident.  Si'ss.  xrv.  De  Pa?nit  cap.  8.  "Sed  etiara  ad  pneteritoram 
peccatoruni  vindictiim  et  ciistijrationeni  ....  Ncc  propt^irea  existimanint 
sacramentum  poenitentijt3  c?*se  toruiii  ine  vel  poenarum  " 

'  Palmieri  Tract,  de  Puiiiit.,  p.  426.—"  Quaro  iundamentum  satisfactionis  est 
pcBnalitas  operir^  .  .  .  C^iiod  si  actus  aliquis  meritorius  nullain  pcBnalitatem 
haberet  non  Ibrct  satisfactoriuH." 

*  Theodori  P(eriit.  Lih.i.  cap.  ii.  ??  2,  3,  4,  5,  ir>,  16,  17,  18,  19,  etc. 
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latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  the  latter,  in  cases  of  public  penance,  for  appeals  to  the 
Holy  See  for  penance  and  reconciliation  became  frequent,  and  the 
sentences  in  some  of  these  have  been  preserved  in  papal  epistles. 
Thus,  in  867,  Nicholas  I.  sends  to  Archbishop  Hincmar  the  decision 
which  he  had  rendered  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Eriath,  self-confessed 
of  presbytericide  ;  the  penance  imposed  is  twelve  years,  of  which  the 
first  three  are  to  be  passed  at  the  church-doors,  weeping  and  begging 
mercy  of  God ;  during  the  next  two  years  the  penitent  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  auditors ;  after  this  he  can  be  received  to  com- 
munion on  the  principal  feasts,  but  is  not  allowed  to  make  oblations. 
During  the  whole  time,  except  on  feast-days,  he  is  to  fast  as  dur- 
ing Lent,  taking  no  food  till  evening,  and  he  is  not  to  use  a  car- 
riage, but  is  to  perform  all  journeys  on  foot.  The  pope  concludes 
by  saying  that  the  penance  should  be  life-long,  but  is  humanely 
shortened  in  view  of  the  faith  and  devotion  shown  by  the  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.^  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Mainz,  in  888,  which  prescribes  for  presbytericide  life-long  abstin- 
ence from  flesh  and  wine,  and  fasting  until  evening,  except  on  Sun- 
days and  feasts,  with  prohibition  to  bear  arms  and  to  travel  except 
on  foot ;  for  five  years  the  penitent  is  to  stand  at  the  church-door 
praying  God  for  pardon,  then  for  seven  more  he  is  to  stand  among 
the  auditors,  and  not  until  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  year  is  he  to 
be  admitted  to  communion.^  For  ordinary  homicide,  in  895,  the 
council  of  Tribur  orders  a  seven  years'  penance  in  immense  detail, 
though  not  quite  so  rigorous  as  the  above,  and  not  until  the  end  is 
the  penitent  reconciled  and  restored  to  communion.^  A  general  de- 
cretal, attributed  to  Nicholas  I.,  admits  parricides  and  fratricides  to 
communion  after  two  years,  if  truly  contrite,  but  through  life  they 


*  Nicholai  PP.  I.  Epist.  119.  For  other  similiir  cases  see  Epistt.  133,  136, 
140,  the  former  of  which,  ])re.Hcribing  ten  years  for  matricide,  is  carried  into 
Gratian,  Cap.  15  Caus.  xxxiii.  Q.  ii.  See  also  (Pfliigk-Harttung  Acta  Pontiff. 
Roman.  111.  n.  3)  a  sentence  of  Benedict  III.,  in  856,  in  a  case  of  parricide, 
where  the  penance  is  twelve  years. 

■  C.  Mogunt.  ann.  888,  cap.  16  (Hardain.  VI.  I.  407).  A  variant  of  this,  for 
the  murder  of  a  monk,  wius  seven  years'  public  penance  and  inclusion  in  a 
monastery  for  life. — Bened.  Levitte  Capitul.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  90;  Isaaci  Lingonens. 
Capit.  Tit.  II.  cap.  8 ;  Ivon  Deer.  X.  19 ;  Gratian.  Cap.  28  Caus.  xvii.  Q.  4. 

*  C.  Triburiens.  ann.  895,  cap.  54-58  (Harduin.  VI.  i.  455). 
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are  required  to  fast,  always  to  go  on  foot,  and  never  to  bear  arms 
except  against  the  pagans.^ 

The  mystic  number  seven  seems  to  have  had  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  the  Church.     It  determined  the  number  of  sacraments  and 
of  mortal  sins,  and  it  became  the  standard  measure  of  penance,  as  we 
have   seen   above   in  the  Penitentials  and   the  council  of  Tribnr. 
Early  in  the  seventh  century  St.  Isidor  of  Seville  speaks  of  seven 
years  as  prescribed  by  the  Fathers  for  the  readmission  of  the  penitent, 
and  he  explains  it  by  the  seven  days'  exclusion  from  the  camp  required 
of  Miriam  when  stricken  with  leprosy  for  reviling  Moses  (Numbere, 
XII.  14).^    The  passage  is  quoted  by  both  Rabanus  Maurus  and 
Gratian,  the  latter  of  whom  adds  that  it  has  become  the  established 
custom,  unless  the  position  of  the  offender  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence  requires  a  longer  period.^      This  not  only  chronicled  the 
adoption  of  seven  years  as  a  standard,  but  assured  its  retention, 
and  the  rule  passed  into  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  canonists, 
assumed  by  all  as  a  matter  of  course  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
even  after  all  such  observances  had  become  obsolete.*     Yet  this 
standard  term  did  not  by  any  means  supersede  the  longer  periods 
prescribed  for  special  offences  in  the  Penitentials.     We  have  seen 
above  the  severity  of  the  penances  prescribed  by  the  reforming  popes 
of  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  and  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  and  t 
typical  instance  may  be  adduc^ed  of  a  penance  of  fourteen  years,  for 
the  seduction  of  a  cousin,  imposed  by  Alexander  II.  about  1065.* 
Still  severer  was  one  of  thirty  years  prescribed  by  Adelard  of  Soissons 
for  a  homiciide  committed  during  the  Truce  of  God,  and  Alexander 
II.,  when  appealed  to,  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it  because  he 
did  not  find  it  in  the  canons,  but  he  did  not  disapprove  of  it  because 
it  had  been  enjoined  by  prudent  and  religious  men  for  the  protection 
of  the  Triice.^ 


1  Nicholai  PP.  I.  Epist.  (Martcnc  Ampl.  Collect.  I.  151). 
^  S.  Isidori  Hispalens.  Epis^t.  iv.  n.  10. 

'  Rabaiii  Mauri  Poenitoiitiuin  Lib.  ctip.  1.— Gratian.  Cap.  11,  Caus.  XXXIII 
Q.  ii. 

*  S.  Rayimmdi  Sumnise  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xxxiv.  §  4. — Hostiens.  AuresB  Summe 
Lib.  v.  do  Pcen.  et  Remiss,  g  60.— Jo.  Fribiirgens.  Suinmae  Confessor.  Lib.  IIL 
Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  12/). — Astesani  Summaj  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi. — S.  Antonini  Summe 
P.  III.  Tit.  xvii.  cap.  20. 

»  Alex.  PP.  TI.  Epist.  127  (Migne,  CXLVL  1408). 

•  S.  I  von.  Deer.  x.  31. 
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The  character  of  the  penance  thus  inflicted  varied  somewhat  in 
different  times  and  places,  as  may  be  gathered  from  occasional  in- 
stances cited  above.  Perhaps  an  average  example  may  be  found  in 
the  formula  given  by  Halitgar  from  the  so-called  Roman  Penitential, 
which  is  also  given  in  a  collection  of  the  twelfth  century.  A  peni- 
tent required  to  fast  on  bread  and  water  for  a  year  is  subjected  to 
the  following  regimen :  Bread  and  water  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays ;  abstinence  from  wine,  mead,  ale,  flesh,  fat,  cheese,  eggs 
and  fat  fish  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays ;  on  Sundays  and 
eighteen  designated  feasts  he  can  live  like  other  Christians,  but  must 
avoid  all  excess.  If  his  sin  be  such  as  to  subject  him  to  a  second 
year's  fast,  he  is,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  to  eat  nothing  till 
Vespers,  after  which  he  may  have  bread  and  dried  or  uncooked 
vegetables,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  ale ;  on  Fridays,  bread  and 
water.  Then  for  three  quarantineSf  or  periods  of  forty  days,  before 
Christmas  and  Ekster  and  after  Pentecost,  he  is  to  fast  two  days  in 
the  week  until  nones  (3  p.m.),  with  subsequent  food  as  above,  and  on 
Fridays  bread  and  water ;  on  the  enumerated  feasts  and  Sundays  he 
does  not  fast.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  Alain  de  Lille 
explains  for  us  the  seven  years-  penance  prescribed  in  the  Pcniten- 
tials  for  serious  offences.  First,  there  is  a  quarantine  of  forty  days' 
unbroken  fast  on  bread  and  water ;  after  this,  for  the  first  year,  strict 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  beverage  and  from  flesh  and  blood 
and  fat  fish,  except  on  feasts  of  general  observance ;  but  if  sick,  or  on  a 
journey,  or  in  such  company  that  the  penitent  cannot  abstain,  he  may, 
for  a  denier  or  by  feeding  three  paupers,  redeem  Wednesday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  so  that  he  may  drink  wine  or  beer  or  mead,  but  on 
returning  home  or  recovering  health,  he  loses  this  privilege.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year  he  is  introduced  into  church  and  receives 
the  kiss  of  peace.  During  the  second  and  third  years  he  has  the 
right  of  redeeming  at  home  the  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days. During  the  remaining  four  years  he  fasts  for  three  quar- 
antineSy  before  Christmas  and   Easter  and   after   Pentecost.     Then 


'  Halitgari  Lib.  Poenit.  (Canisii  ot  Basnage  11.  ii.  128).  — Ant.  Augustini 
Poenit.  Roman.  Tit.  ix.  cap.  23,  24. 

The  Poenit.  Valliccllian.  ii.  cap.  46  (Wasserschleben,  p.  564)  explains  that 
of  old  the  whole  terra  of  penance  was  passed  in  rigorous  fasting,  but  that,  as 
the  fervor  of  penitence  diminished,  it  was  gradually  reduced  until  it  became 
for  only  one  or  two  days  in  the  week. 
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throughout  life  he  is  not  to  be  free  from  ])eDanoe;  but  shall  fast  on 
bread  and  water  on  Fridays,  or  redeem  them  weekly  with  a  denier 
or  by  feeding  three  paupers.  Yet  this  is  a  concession  to  mercy,  for 
Alain  says  that  the  canons  provide  that  murder  committed  through 
cupidity  shall  be  punisheil  by  entering  a  monastery  and  serving  there 
during  life.*  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  rigor  of  these 
observances  in  order  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  change 
involved  in  the  subsequent  laxity. 

The  feature  of  the  quaraniineH  alluded  to  in  these  formulas  is 
worth  a  moment's  attention,  because  it  became  a  standard  of  a  cer- 
tiiin  kind,  serving  as  a  measure  of  iK»nance  and  preserved  in  indul- 
gences long  after  it  had  become  obsolete  in  practice.  AVe  have  seen 
its  a|)[)earance  in  the  Penitential  of  Theodore  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  of  Thionville,  in  821  (pp.  103,  110),  in  the  latter  of 
which  penance  is  rated  at  five  or  six  or  ten  or  twelve  quarantines. 
The  origin  of  this  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  the  Lenten  penance  of 
those  who  were  clothed  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  were  reconciled  on  Holy  Thursday.  This  penance  was  some- 
times of  extreme  severity ;  in  some  of  the  Ordbies  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  penitents  are  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  church  during  the 
whole  term  and  to  be  rigorously  fasted.^  A  formulary  of  the  church 
of  Siena,  of  about  1225,  describes  this  imprisonment  as  passed  in 
harsh  garments,  on  bread  and  water,  except  on  Sundays,  the  peni- 
tent daily  making  a  hundred  genuflections  and  reciting  a  hundred 

^  Alani  de  Insulis  Lib.  Pcenitent.  (Migne,  CII.  294).  Alain's  subsequent 
rtMimrks  and  guesses,  however  (p.  297),  t<how  that  already  this  rigor  was 
virtually  obsolete,  and  that  even  he,  the  Universal  Doctor,  was  unfamiliar 
with  it. 

Yet,  as  late  as  1170,  letters  of  John,  Bishop  of  Maguelonne,  addressed  to 
all  j)arirth  priests,  recite  that  he  has  imposed  on  Bernard,  the  bearer,  for  his 
enormous  crimes,  that  for  seven  years  he  shall  wander  barefoot;  during  life 
he  is  not  to  wear  a  shirt;  for  forty  days  before  Christmas  he  is  to  eat  neither 
meat  n(»r  fat  on  Thursdays,  and  nothing  but  bread  and  wine  on  Fridays;  on 
all  Fridays  in  Lent  and  on  ember  days  he  is  to  drink  only  water,  and  on  all 
Saturdays  to  abstain  from  meat  and  fat,  excepting  on  feasts  and  when  he  is 
sick.  As  he  is  utterly  poor,  food  and  clothing  are  asked  for  him,  and  power 
is  given  to  those  addressed  to  relax  his  penance  if  he  is  found  deserving. — 
Martene  de  antiq.  Eccles.  Ritibus  Lib.  I.  cap.  vi.  Art.  4,  n.  13. 

*  Martene  de  antiq.  Eccles.  Ritibus  Lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  Art.  7,  Ordo  10;  Lib.  rv. 
cap.  xxii.  Ordo  1. 
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Paternosters  every  day  aud  as  many  every  nigbt,  sleeping  od  straw, 
never  washiDg  his  hands,  and  speaking  to  no  one  before  the  third 
hour  of  the  morning  nor  after  oompliofi.'  Thus  the  quarnntine 
varied  greatly  in  peverity,  the  severer  form  being  known  as  Carina* 
a  word  frequently  occurring  in  the  eanous  and  in  indulgences,  of 
which  the  precise  significance  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dis- 
cussion. As  described  by  the  «)uncil  of  Tribnr,  in  895,  during  the 
curina  the  penitent  is  to  taste  nothing  bnt  bread  and  water,  to  go 
unarmed  and  barefoot,  to  \vear  no  Hncu  except  drawers,  not  to  use  a 
vehicle  or  approach  his  wife,  and  to  be  strictly  segregated  from  all 
iDtercourse.^  Still  more  rigorous  is  a  formula  requiring  the  penitent 
not  to  come  within  seven  feet  of  tlie  church  or  to  enter  the  vestibule 
without  licence,  to  lie  on  the  earth,  to  eat  like  a  bejjst  off  the  ground 
a  single  daily  meal  of  bread  and  water  mixed  witli  ashes,  not  to 
wash  himself  or  change  his  garments,  which  must  be  of  wool,  and 
not  to  have,  without  permission,  fire  or  anything  that  can  give 
bodily  pjise,*  In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  St.  Peter 
Damiani  shows  us  that  the  carina  was  customarily  passed  in  prison, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  Gregory  VII.,  about  1080,  im- 
posing on  clerics  guilty  of  homicide  fourteen  years'  penance,  com- 
mencing with  imprisonment  for  forty  days.'*  Such  was  the  carina,  and 
it«  rigor  gives  abundant  evidence  that  the  penance  to  which  it  formed 
the  introduction  was  designed  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  sinners. 

We  are  not  to  assume  from  all  this  that  the  rejMsrtorj-  of  peniten- 
tial observances  was  thus  exhausted.  Some  of  the  formulas  direct 
the  priest  to  adapt  the  jienalty  to  the  character  of  the  penitent  and 


'  Muraturi  Aatiq.  Ital.  Disa.  68  (T.  XIV.  p.  115). 

*  "  Acctuasti  alitjuem  et  per  tuam  accuantionem  oeciaus  eat ;  aisi  pro  paue 
hoc  fee^ris  XL.  dies  io  pane  et  aqua,  quod  rareiia  vocatur,  cum  septein  Hequi-n- 
tibus  BOiiis  p<enite««."— BurthHrdi  Deer.  xix.  5,— Cap,  8  Extra  Lib.  v.  Til.  1. 

"Qui  gravin  crimlna  commiserint  .  .  .  ut  sunt  homicidia  ct  adulteria, 
pro  quibiu  institnta  eat  carina." — Honor.  Augustod.  Speuuluui  EIcL'lesis,  De 
Nktiv.  Domini. 

Atuin  lie  Lille  speaks  of  it  as  sulemn  penance  inflicted  on  the  laity  but  not 
an  the  clerBy.— Lib.  Pcenit.  (Migne,  OCX.  295). 

*  C.  Trihoriens.  ann.  895,  cap.  55  (Harduin.  VL  I.  455). 

*  Amort  de  ludulgeutiia.  I.  26. 

'  S.  Pi't.  Damiani  Opuac.  XL.  cap.  4. — LOwenfeld  Epjstt.  Puntiff.  Rnman. 
p.  69. 
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of  his  sins,  enjoining  abstinence  from  food  on  one,  almsgiving  on 
another,  genuflections  on  a  third,  standing  at  the  cross  on  others,  and 
so  forth.^     For  clerics  and  monks,  psalmody  formed  a  fitting  mode 
of  penance.*     Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  even  the  cold  bath  was 
reckoned  as  a  penitential  resource.*     Another  form  known  as  pal- 
rnalce  has  caused  some  debate  as  to  its  meaning,  and  probably  varied 
in  its  significance  at  different  times.     In  the  earlier  references  to  it. 
it  evidently  means  blows  qu  the  hand,^  but  subsequently  it  was  a 
spiritual  exercise,  apparently  consisting  of  falling  on  the  ground 
with  the  hands  outstretched,  while  reciting  psalms  or  prayers.^    Dom 
Mabillon  is  probably  in  error  when  he  considers  it  to  be  merely  the 
beating  of  the  breast,  which  has  always  been  observed  as  one  of  tke 
signs  of  contrition.* 

The  discipline,  or  scourging,  was  a  favorite  infliction.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  used  habitually  on  slaves,  and  that  among  the  mon- 
astic orders  its  administration  was  a  feature  of  the  daily  chapters. 
This  could  scarce  be  otherwise  when  it  was  classed  with  fasting  as 
the  most  eflicicnt  means  by  which  devotion  mastered  the  rebellious 
flesh.  The  hideous  lengths  to  which  this  voluntary  self-infliction 
was  carried  are  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  morbid  asceticism, 
but  are  foreign  to  our  immediate  puri>ose.  As  a  penance  enjoined, 
flagellation  was  not  entrusted  to  the  merciful  hands  of  the  penitoit 
himself,  but  the  stripes  were  stoutly  laid  on  by  others.  So  customary 
was  it  that  St.  Peter  Damiani  speaks  of  many  holy  bishops  who 
always  had  penitents  flogged  in  their  presence  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
imposition  of  penance/  and  the  touch  of  the  rod  before  granting 

^  Pa.  Bedie  Lib.  de  Remcd.  Peccat.  Prolog.  (Wiwaerschleben,  p.  248).— Ordo 
publifte  Pfpnitont.  (Pez  Thesaur.  Anecd.  11.  II.613). 

*  Ps.  Bedae  cap.  22  (Wasser«chleben,  p.  270). 

'  Canons  undor  Kin<?  E<lgar.  Of  Penitents,  cap.  16  (Thorpe,  II.  285). 

*  "Si  quift  tinxcTit  nianum  in  aliquo  cybo  liquid©  et  non  idonea  manu. C. 
j)almadjia  omcndetur."— Egberti  PcDnit.  cap.  xii.  i  9  ( WaBserschleben,  p.  244). 

"  Qui  non  idonea  manu  tangit  limphaticum  alimentum  C.  emendatur  manusl- 
ibus  plagis." — Poenit.  Vindoboncna.  b.  cap.  xxiv.  (Ibid.  p.  495).  And  again 
"manuplagis"  in  P(enit.  Reinen.s.  cap.  iii.  §  19  (Ibid.  p.  502). 

*  Burchardi  Deer.  xrx.  17,  25.— Jobann.  Discip.  Vit.  S.  Pet.  Damiani  c«^ 
5  (Migne,  CXLIV.  122).-S.  Pet.  Damiani  Lib.  vi.  Epist  27.— Ejusd.  Opmc 
XV.  cap.  18. 

*  Binterim,  Denkwiirdigkeitcn,  V.  in.  153. 
^  S.  Petri  Damiani  Lib.  vi.  Epist.  27. 
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■W>I  utiou  from  ext-omniiiuication,  which  liecanic  customary  at  a  later 
perivMl,  is  a  symbolical  survival  of  the  ancient  practice.'  To  what 
an  e-3rtent  this  feature  of  penance  was  carried  may  be  judged  from 
tlie  j>recepts  of  the  council  (if  Narboiine,  in  1244,  for  rejientant  here- 
tics vho  came  forward  voluutarily,  aeknowle<lged  their  errors  and 
Jpnouuecd  their  cumrades.  Besides  other  heavy  penances  they  were 
l«  pi~esent  themselves  every  Sunday,  stripped  as  far  as  the  inclemency 
(■f  t:lie  weather  would  permit,  with  roils  in  their  hands,  iu  the  parish 
chu  i-ch  to  the  priest  while  celebratioff  mass,  and  between  the  Epistle 
and  tlie  Oospol  he  was  to  beat  them,  the  same  ceremony  being  per- 
forxiEied  in  all  public  processions.  liesides  this,  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  «?verj'  month,  after  mass,  they  were  to  Iw  taken,  similarly  stripped 
ami  with  rods,  and  be  beaten  at  every  house  in  the  town  where  they 
iiiwl  met  or  seen  heretics.  Moreover,  no  interdict  which  might  be 
(■ast  over  the  town,  suspending  divine  servii«,  was  to  afTurd  them  any 
int^TTmission  of  the  torture,  and  no  limit  of  time  is  prescribed  for  it.* 
Ostensibly  this  was  for  the  health  of  their  souls,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tlokA.  it  counted  against  the  pains  of  purgatory. 

I*ilgri0iag:es  also,  a>^  we  have  incidentally  seen  above,  were  a  fre- 
^pi«cit  feature  of  penance.  It  was  an  early  belief  of  the  Church  that 
tiaitiDg  the  holy  places  and  the  tombs  of  apostles  and  martyrs  to 
pf^y  was  a  pious  work,  yielding  spiritual  and  material  rewards.  This 
"•a  a  natural  devolution  from  the  corresiHtndiog  pagan  custom ;  even 
■*  the  old  temples  were  transformed  into  churches,  so  the  people 
*oUght  from  the  relics  of  martyrs  the  same  cures  and  the  same  miracn- 
"•tia  assistance  which  thev  liad  been  taught  to  expect  from  tlie  go<ls 
'"  heathendom.  Even  in  the  second  century  Alexander,  the  first 
O'elifip  of  Cappadof'ia,  in  conseiiuence  of  a  vision,  performed  a  pil- 
E^»iiiaire  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  early  as  333  the  concourse  of  pilgrims 
"*»ther  was  great  enough  to  warrant  the  compilation  of  an  itinerary 


I 


TliUf^  the  minor  jiupal  penitentiaries,  whose  function  it  is  to  absolve  fur 
*^F>ii  rcstfrrcd  cftiiee,  includiag  the  excomtnunicAtiona  involved  in  tlieni,  hiive 
.  **'  >  iign  of  office  a  wand  with  which  the  penitent  ia  lightly  touched.  If  the 
**tcf  is  a  man  he  atrip*  to  the  shirt  and  kneels  before  the  priest,  who  strikes 
'■kijnftly  Willi  the  wand  or  a  scourge,  while  chanting  Ihb  Muerrrr,  By  n  con- 
T'^^ion  of  Benedict  XIV.,  in  1743,  thiM  ceremony  gains  for  both  parties  an 
^'inlgmce  of  twenty  days. — Munualo  Faciiltatum  Minoruin  Pcenitt^ntiarioram 
*^I>«ti>licornm.  Hmna,  1879,  pp.  11,  27. 

'  C.  N»rboaneu8.  ann.  1241,  cap.  1  <Hnnluin.  VII.  251).    Si-e  also  C.  Tarra- 
^naem.  ann.  1242  (Ibid.  p.  352). 
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showing  every  stage  and  change  of  horses  from  Bordeaux  to  Zion. 
There  they  found  all  objec»ts  of  interest  identified  accurately — the 
Pillar  of  Flagellation,  the  stone  on  which  Judas  betrayed  his  Master, 
the  fountain  in  which  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  and  even  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected.*  This  form  of  devotion  naturally  at- 
tracted the  satire  of  the  unbelieving  Julian,  to  which  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria re|>lied  at  much  length,  proving  the  justice  of  venerating  the 
remains  of  the  martyrs  who  had  perished  for  the  faith.*  There  must 
have  been  some,  however,  who  did  not  share  the  belief,  for,  in  362,  the 
council  of  Gangra  anathematizes  those  who  despise  pilgrimages  and 
offerings  at  the  tombs  of  the  saints.^  St.  Jerome  possibly  was  one 
one  of  these,  for  he  argues  with  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  that  a  man  can 
serve  God  as  efficiently  at  home  as  in  Palestine  and  obtain  an  equal 
reward.*  St.  Paulinus,  however,  was  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  holy 
places  ;  ev^cry  year  he  visited  Rome  to  worship  at  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles ;  he  celebrated  in  verse  the  miraculous  cures  and  concourse 
of  grateful  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Felix,  and  he  shows  us  that 
the  custom  was  fiiUv  established  of  rendering  churches  attractive  by 
collecting  in  them  relics  of  the  saints,  particles  of  the  cross,  etc* 


*  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  11.— Ejusd.  Praepar.  Evan<?el.  Lib.  xtil.  cap.  11.— Itine- 
rariuin  a  BurJcgala  usque  Hienisalern  (Migne,  Vlll.  791). 

In  1228  the  Caniinal-legate  Giovanni  Colonna  brought  to  Rome  the  Pillar 
of  Flagellation  and  set  it  up  in  his  church  of  S.  Prassede  (Ciacconiua,  II.  57). 
Possibly  it  continued  to  be  shown  in  the  portico  of  a  church  on  Mount  Zion, 
where  St.  Jerome  describes  it  as  still  in  his  time  stained  with  blood. — 8. 
llienm.  Epist.  cviii.  cap.  9,  ad  Eustoch. 

"  Cyrilli  Alexand.  contra  Julianum  Lib.  X.  (Juliani  0pp.  Lipsise,  1696,  pp. 
335-6). 

^  C.  Gangrens.  ann.  362,  cap.  20. 

*  S.  Hieron.  Epist.  LViii.  n.  2-4,  ad  Paulinum. 

*  S.  Paulini  Epist.  xx.  n.  2 ;  xxxr.  n.  1 ;  xlii.  n.  7,  8 ;  XLIII.  n.  1 ;  XLV.  n.  1. 
Of  the  shrine  of  St.  Felix  he  says  (Natalis  viii.  380-7). 

Per  quern  bona  dona 
Et  medicos  exercet  [Deus]  opes  terraque  marique. 
Oinni  namque  die  testes  sumus  undique  crebris 
Coetibus  aut  .sanos  gratantia  reddere  vota 
Aiit  segros  variiis  petere  ac  ambire  medelas. 
Cernimus  et  multos  peregrino  a  littore  vectos 
Ante  sacram  sancti  prostratos  martyri  aram. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Ammonius  was  held  to  have  special  virtue  for  the  cure  of 
fever. — Palladii  Vit.  S.  Jo.  Chrysost.  cap.  2. 
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:  this  indeed  was  geDcral  throughout  Cliristendoi 
from  the  statenifutfi  of  Evodiiiri,  Bishop  of  UKaie.' 

Pilgrimages  to  these  ganctiti<^  spots  continued  tu  grow  in  popu- 
larity. When  Flavianus,  Bishop  of  Antiocb,  translated  the  bones  of 
some  martjTS,  a  sermon  of  Chryaostora  shows  how  the  people  Socked 
for  prayer  at  their  tombs,'  and,  in  394,  Theodoaius  the  Great  gave 
an  emphatic  illustration  of  the  popular  faith  in  this  mode  of  securing 
the  favor  of  heaven,  for  when  about  to  set  forth  on  the  perilous 
campaign  against  Eugenius  and  Arbogastes  he  prepared  for  it  by 
visiting  in  aack-eloth  the  tombs  of  the  ajTOstles  and  martyrs.'  St, 
Auguslin  had  full  fiiitb  in  cures  and  miracles,  especially  iu  the  ex- 
pulsion of  possessing  demons,  wrouglit  by  such  devotions,  and  his 
contemi>orary  Evodius  relates  a  sbeaf  of  marvels  occurring  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Stephen — how,  when  a  terrific  dragou  apjieared  in  the 
clouds,  tbe  whole  population  with  a  common  impulse  rushed  thither 
for  prayer,  and  the  dragon  vanished  innocuously ;  how,  when  a  vint- 
ner found  two  hundred  jars  of  wine  turn  sour  on  his  hands  a  jugful 
sent  to  the  relics  and  then  portioned  out  among  the  jars  restored 
them  all  to  soundness.'  It  was  in  vain  that  the  council  of  Carthage, 
in  419,  tried  to  check  the  growth  of  these  beliefs  by  ordering  the 
bisho{t8  to  east  down  the  altars,  which  were  everywhere  erected  to 
the  martyrs,  unless  there  was  a  body  or  a  relic  there,  adding  that,  if 
the  people  will  not  permit  this,  the  bishops  must  persuade  them  not 
to  frequent  such  places ;  the  traditions  respecting  them  must  be 
strictly  investigated,  and  the  habit  of  trusting  to  vain  revelations 
and  dreams  must  l>e  witlisttHHl.'  St,  Araenius  showed  a  wise  fore- 
thought and  becoming  modesty  when  on  his  death-bed  he  threatened 
his  disciples  with  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  if  they  should  give  any 

ftions  of  bis  body  as  relies.* 
t  was  imjiossible  ia  set  bounds  tu  the  extension  of  the  custom. 
Erodlus  de  Mirac.  S.  Stephnni  (Migne,  XLI.  838  sqq.). 

*  8.  Jo.  Chryflciet.  in  Ascen^ione  Domini  Houiilia(EU.  Mif;ne,  II,  442-3). 
■  Rufini  H.  R  ii.  33. 

*  S.  AuKUstin,  Epist.  LXxvii.  n.  3;  De  CiviUte  Dei  xxii.  8;  De  Unitiit« 
EccleaiiE  cap.  19.— Evodii  de  Mirac.  B  Steplmni  Lib.  ii. 

*  Cod.  Eci'lea.  AI'ricHn.  cap.  83. — CburleraQgne  rimnd  himeelf  obliged  to 
reiwue  tbis  canon  and  prescribe  its  obHerranue.— Capit.  Oitroli  Mug.  nnn.  789, 

hi.    Cf.  AnsegiAi  Capilular.  t.  41. 
Vitae  Patruni.  Lib   iii.  c«]i.  103  (Migne,  LXXtll.  794), 
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On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  rivalry  of  the  existing  paganism, 
from  which  the  Christians  were  but  partially  emancipated,  with  its 
cn)wds  of  subordinate  deities,  of  whom  the  saints  and  martyrs  were 
the  substitutes,  and  its  belief  in  amulets  and  charms  replaced  by 
relics.  On  the  other,  there  were  the  substantial  material  advantages 
accruing  from  the  afHux  of  pilgrims  to  all  shrines  of  acknowledged 
virtue.  Of  course  there  was  no  charge  made  for  the  interoession  of 
the  saint  by  the  priests  who  ministered  at  his  altar,  but  no  pilgrim 
could  anticipate  a  favorable  interposition  who  did  not  bring  some 
"alms,"  some  voluntary  oblation  to  aid  in  his  cult.  This  was  an 
established  custom  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  St.  Paulinas 
alludes  to  it  in  his  description  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Felix,  and  we  learn  from  him  that  rustics  who  had  nothing 
else  to  offer  l)rought  swine  and  cattle.*  Everything  thus  tended  to 
foster  the  practice,  and  it  flourished  accordingly.^  Even  a  straw  or 
a  pinch  of  dust  brought  from  a  shrine  of  approved  sanctity  was  held 
to  convey  a  portion  of  its  virtues  and  to  work  similar  miracles/  even 
as  to-day  there  is  corresponding  belief  in  the  water  of  Lourdes. 

The  fall  of  the  Empire  under  the  incursions  of  the  Barbarians 
must  necessarily  have  diminished  considerably  the  number  of  pil- 
grims by  the  diflicultics  t)f  transport  and  insecurity  of  the  roads,  but 
lis  soon  as  society  sought  to  reconstruct  itself  imder  the  house  of 
Pepin,  pilgrims  were  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  facilitate  their  pious  wanderings.  Extra 
wer-gilih  were  imposed  for  injuries  inflicted  on  them ;  heavy  fines 
were  exacted  from  all  who  should  attempt  to  collect  tolls  from  them; 
houses  of  reception  were  ordered  to  be  built  for  their  accommodation ; 


'  S.  Piiulini  Noluni  Natulis  XI  f. 

The  profits  to  a  fashionable  shrine  are  visible  in  the  wide  variety  of  coins  in 
one  of  the  remittances  of  Bishop  Gelniirez  of  Conipostella  to  Calixtus  II.  when 
neirotiating  ft)r  the  purchase  of  the  archiepiscopate.  It  consisted  of  9  marku, 
100  niaravcdises,  211  sous  Poitevins,  60  sous  of  Milan  and  20  sous  Tolosains. — 
Hist.  Conipostellana,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 

■^  Gennadi i  Marsiliens.  de  Eccles.  Doguiatibus  cap.  73.— Gregor.  PP.  I. 
Homil.  in  Evanj^cl.  xxvii.  n.  7;  xxxii.  n.  (>. 

St.  Isidor  of  Seville  is  more  rational.  He  only  speaks  (De  Eccles.  Officiis 
P.  I.  cap.  So)  of  the  etfect  on  the  soul  of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  stiimilating 
us  to  charity  and  to  the  ell'ort  to  emulate  their  virtues. 

^  S.  Paulini  Nolani  Epist.  XLix.  n.  14.— S.  Gregor.  Turonens.  de  Gloria  Con- 
fessorum,  ciij).  04;  Vit.  Patrum  cap.  viii.  n.  10. 
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no  one,  whether  rich  or  poor,  was  allowed  to  refuse  them  fire  and 
water  and  shelter,  and  priests  were  told  that  tithes  and  oblations 
were  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  of  pilgrims,  and  should  be  spent  on 
them.^ 

At  this  period  the  three  principal  centres  of  devotional  pilgrimage 
were  Rome,  Jerusalem  and  Tours,  and  to  them  was  added,  early  in 
the  ninth  century,  Compostella,  to  which  the  episcopal  seat  of  Iria 
was  transferred  on  the  finding  of  the  long  lost  and  forgotten  body 
of  St  James  the  Apostle.'  As  time  went  on  the  passion  for  pilgrim- 
ages developed  to  a  degree  that  was  almost  uncontrollable,  like  the 
caravans  of  true  believers  who  yearly  visit  the  Kaaba.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  according  to  a  contemporary,  vast 
multitudes  were  seized  with  a  common  impulse  to  visit  the  Holy 
Places.  This  began  with  the  lower  orders;  then  the  contagion 
spread  to  the  well-to-do  and  reached  nobles  and  kings ;  even  women 
joined  the  bands,  and,  though  devotion  was  the  general  motive,  many 
went  merely  through  vain-glory.^  In  1064  a  great  multitude,  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  seven  thousand,  went  from  Germany,  headed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  and  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg 
and  Regensburg — not  as  humble  pilgrims,  for  they  carried  a  store 
of  gold  and  silver  vessels  out  of  which  they  ate.*  Foulques  Nerra, 
Ck)unt  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  nobles  of  his  day,  made 
no  less  than  three  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  and  brought  home  price- 
less relies.*  Compostella  was  a  close  rival  to  Jerusalem.  The 
pilgrims  flocking  thither  were  so  numerous  that  they  encumbered 
the  roads,  and  the  Moorish  envoys,  in  1121,  going  there  to  Queen 


*  I>egg.  Baioarior.  Tit.  iii.  cap.  14  (Bencd.  Levit.  Capitular  v.  364). — Synod. 
Verncns.  ann.  755,  cap.  22,  26. — Pippini  Capitul.  Mctens.  ann.  757,  cap.  6. — 
Capitul.  Caroli  Magni  ann.  789,  cap.  73  (Capitul.  Ansegisi  i.  70  ;  Bened.  Levitse 
VI.  378). — I-<egg.  Langobard.  Pippini  cap.  12.— Capitul.  Caroli  Mag.  I.  ann.  802, 
cap.  27. — Herardi  Turonens.  Capitul.  cap.  18. — Bened.  Levitse  Capitul.  vii. 
375.— C.  Nannetens.  ann.  895,  cap.  10. 

'  Baronii  Annal.  ann.  816,  n.  48-53.  Curiously  enough  Baronins  manifests 
some  scepticism  as  to  the  miraculous  bringing  of  the  body  from  Jerusalem  to 
Iria.  The  head,  however,  was  not  at  Compostella  till  it  was  placed  there,  in 
1116,  by  Queen  Urraca.  It  had  been  stolen  in  Palestine  and  brought  to 
Spain  by  Martin,  Bishop  of  Braga. — Historia  Compostellana  I.  112. 

'  Rodulphi  Glabri  Histor.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 

*  Mariani  Scoti  Chron   Lib.  in.  ann.  1064. 

*  Gesta  Con.sulum  Andegavens.  viii.  13-15  (D'Achery  Spicileg.  III.  252). 
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I^rraca,  complained  that  they  scarce  could  make  their  way.'  The 
Crusades,  in  fact,  were  only  armed  and  organized  bands  of  pilgrimSy 
and  they  arc  frequently  so  designated  by  the  writers  of  the  period, 
even  when  they  were  fighting  heretics  or  Christians  in  Europe  at  the 
call  of  the  Holy  See. 

Occasional  protests  against  the  development  of  the  pilgrim  passion 
were  heanl.  Claudius  of  Turin  included  it  among  the  observanoes 
not  to  be  approved,  for  which  he  was  roundly  berated  by  Jonas  of 
Orleans.*  I^ven  St.  Peter  Damiani  considers  that  pilgrimages  are 
not  suited  to  every  one — monks  and  nuns  had  better  stay  in  their 
convents  and  serve  God  there.*  Hildebert  of  Le  Mans  tells  Foulques 
liechin,  Count  of  Anjou,  that  his  home  duties  are  more  important 
than  a  contemplated  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  and  he  congratulates 
Adela,  dowager  Countess  of  Le  Mans,  on  her  abandoning  one  to 
Jerusalem,  for  we  are  commanded  to  carry  the  cross  of  Christ,  but 
not  to  seek  his  sepulchre.^  Honorius  of  Autun  thinks  that  the 
money  sjHint  in  wandering  had  much  better  be  l>e8towed  on  the  poor.* 
Lambert  le  Bdguo  of  Li6ge  took  the  same  view,  and  suffered  perse- 
cution beciiuse  he  taught  it  in  his  sermons  and  because  he  added 
that  no  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from  visiting  Jerusalem  by  those 
who,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  procured  the  money  necessary  for 
the  journey  l)y  fraud  and  rapine  and  even  by  homicide.*  Men  also 
there  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  the  character  of  the 
pilgrims  and  the  results  of  the  pilgrimage  were   such  as  not  to 


'  Ilistoria  Conipostelhina  Lib.  ii.  cap.  oO.  In  14*.)5,  when  King  Ferdinand 
was  in  Catalonia  expeiting  an  invasion  from  France,  news  was  brought  to 
Queen  Ij^abella  that  so  many  French  pilgrims,  some  armed  and  some  unarmed, 
were  trooping  to  Coinpostelhi,  its  to  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the  kingdom  in 
case  of  war.  Her  crmnsellors  advised  prohibition  of  the  pilgrimage,  but  she 
preferre<l  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  man  rather  than  of  Grod,  and  the  pilgrims 
were  undisturbinl.— Cn'>n.  dc  Pulgar,  Contin.  (Rosell,  Cronicas  de  loe  Reyes  de 
(;a.stilla,  IlL  rrll). 

The  persistent  begging  of  the  pilgrims  was  a  standing  grievance,  complained 
of  by  the  Cortes  in  l;>2;i,  1;32.>,  1528,  1534,  1540  and  1555.— Novisima  Becopila- 
(ion,  ley  (>,  Tit.  xxx.  Lib   I. 

^  Jonic  Aurelianens.  de  Cultu  Iniaginuni  Lib.  ill. 

^  S.  Petri  Damiani  Lib.  vii.  Kpist.  17. 

*  llildeberti  Cenonianens.  Lib.  i.  Epistt.  5,  15. 

*  Honor.  August4»dun.  Elucidarii  Lib.  ii.  eap.  23. 

*  Paul  Frederieq,  Note  complementaire  sur  les  Documents  de  Glasgow  con- 
cernant  Lambert  le  Brgue,  p.  12  (Bruxelle^s,  1895). 
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promise  ranch  spiritual  gain.  St.  Borniinl  describes  the  crusaders 
of  his  day,  whom  he  did  so  mcich  to  send  forth,  in  the  most  unHat- 
tering  terms.  In  that  countless  multitude,  he  says,  you  will  find 
few  save  the  utterly  wicked  and  impious,  ravishers  and  sacrilegious, 
Iiomicidi's,  perjurers  and  adulterers,  whose  departure  is  a  douVile 
gain,  Europe  rejoices  to  lose  thera  and  Palestine  to  gain  them ; 
they  are  useful  in  both  ways,  in  their  absence  from  here  and  their 
presence  there.'  Some  half  a  century  later  William  of  Newburgh 
tells  us  that  not  a  fourth  of  the  crusaders  returned  home — the  rest 
died  of  want,  exposure  or  battle — and  in  this  he  sees  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  the  mercy  of  God,  for  those  who  came  back  relapsed  into 
their  evil  ways,  while  those  who  died  went  to  heaven,  so  that  the 
crusades  were  a  success  in  peopling  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  if  they 
failed  to  secure  the  earthly  one.'  About  the  year  1300  the  blessed 
Giordano  da  Rivalta,  a  noted  Dominican  preacher,  is  even  more 
decided  in  bis  animadversions.  God,  he  says,  sets  little  store  by 
such  works ;  what  he  wishes  is  heart-felt  love,  while  pilgrimages  are 
the  occasion  of  quarrels  and  cheating  and  fornication  and  homicide, 
and  he  would  advise  them  most  rarely.*  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Father  Gobat  says  that  those  who  perform  many  pilgrimages  are 
rarely  sanctified,  for  to  most  people  they  are  merely  a  matter  of 
carnal  gratification,'  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  Binterim's  defence 
of  pilgrimages,  objections  to  their  demoralizing  influence  are  urged 
against  them  at  the  present  day.' 


'  8  Beraardi  Lib.  ad  Militea  Tempi!  cap.  6. 

Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly  wag  of  the  eame  opiaioD  aa  St.  Bernard  when,  at  the 
cooucil  of  Conatance,  iu  1415,  he  proposed,  as  one  of  the  mnosurea  of  reform, 
Uiat  a  general  crusade  should  be  preached,  not,  apparently,  with  a  view  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  to  relieve  Europe  of  the  Hcuin  of  the  popula- 
tion—"Et  tunc  forte  purgantur  per  hoc  preecipuc  Italia  et  ulia  propiuqua 
ChrutiKnomm  regna  de  multis  laaliB  hominibus  qui  in  eia  Bunt." — V.  de  Alliaco 
de  NeccBititale  Refurmat.  cap.  1.5  (Von  dcr  Hardt,  I.  Tii.  2!)2|. 

The  "  pilgrima  "  seemed  to  think  that  the  indulgence  enabled  theu  to  com- 
mit whatever  crimes  they  pleased.  In  1111  a  party  of  English  crusaders  on  the 
voyage  landed  in  Galicia,  took  pay  from  one  party  to  a  neighborhood  war,  and 
imided  the  country,  despoiling  churches  and  ransoming  the  people.  The  inhubi- 
tontB  of  Iria  attacked  and  captured  them. — Hist.  Compostelluna  Lib.  t.cap.  T6. 

•  Guillel.  Newburg.  Hist.  Angl,  Lib.  IV,  tap.  27,  30. 

»  Prediche  del  Frn  Giordano  da  Rivalta,  Firenze,  1831,  T.  I.  p.  258. 

*  Gobut  Alphab.  ConfeHsar.  n.  652. 

'  Biuterim,  DenkwQrdlgkeiten  IV,  1.648,    In  fact,  Enrico  Ferri,  Ptofc»*ot 
II— 9 
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Yet  pilgrimages  responded  too  completely  to  the  popular  belieis 
and  were  a  source  of  too  much  profit  to  the  Church  not  to  be  encour- 
aged and  stimulated.     The  process  is  well  indicated  by  a  passage  in 
Rodolphus  Glaber^  who  tells  us  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  holy  relics  came  to  be  discovered  in  many  places. 
This  began  at  Sens,  when  Archbishop  Leofric  found  the  remains  of 
8t.  Stephen  and  many  others,  among  which  was  said  to  be  a  frag- 
ment of  the  rod  of  Moses :  innumerable  pilgrims,  even  from  as  fir 
as  Italy  and  beyond  seas,  flockeil  thither  for  the  cure  of  their  diseases^ 
and  the  concourse  greatly  enriched  the  town.^    The  tempting  harvest 
of  offerings  thus  laid  upon  the  altars  of  favorite  saints  became  the 
subject  of  unseemly  squabbles  between  rival  custodians.     Even  at 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  there  was  a  standing  quarrel  be- 
tween the  canons  and  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  over  the  oblations, 
which  successive  po{)es  vainly  endeavored  to  compose.*     In  1217, 
Houorius  III.  was  called  in  to  settle  a  question  of  the  kind  as  to  the 
offerings  made  to  St.  Nicholas  Cnut  at  Aarhus.'    The  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  St.  Peter's  were  not  free  from  the  acquisitiveness  inseparable 
from  human  nature.     A  bull  of  Innocent  III.  directs  pilgrims  to 
deposit  their  oblations  in  a  chest  under  the  high  altar,  where  they 
wdll  be  properly  used,  and  not  to  listen  to  wicked  suggestions  to 
make  their  offerings  in  other  spots.     This  had  to  be  repeated  by 
Alexander  IV.  in   1259,  and  a  long  series  of  decisions  as  to  flie 
division  of  the  funds  accruing,  shows  that  the  greed  of  the  officiat- 
ing priests  led  to  perpetual  discord  on  the  subject.*    Already,  in 
1186,  the  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the  recently  martyred  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  were  large  enough  to  require  papal  intervention  to 


of  Criminal  Law  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  in  suggesting  various  measares  for 
the  suppression  of  crime,  says  that  ''  rabolition  de  certains  p^lerinagea  em- 
pecherait  un  grand  nombre  de  d61its  contre  la  pudeur,  les  personneB,  la 
propri^t^,  d6termin6s  par  Ics  orgies  qui  tr^s  souvent  les  accompagnent,  et  la 
confusion,  surtout  nocturne,  des  sexes." — La  Sociologie  Criminelle,  p.  241 
(Paris,  1893). 

*  R.  Glabri  Histor.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

*  Calixti  PP.  II.  Epist.  CXLVII.— C^le^stin.  PP.  II.  Epist.  xxvi.— Lucii  PPf 
II.  Epist.  LXiir.— Eugenii  PP.  III.  Epist.  ccc— Alex.  PP.  III.  Epbt.  iv., 
ccccLXxiv.,  ccccLXxvii.,  DccLXi.— Ccclestin.  PP.  III.  Epist.  ccxlv. 

'  Langebek  ct  Suhm  Scriptt.  Rer.  Danicar.  VI.  391. 

*  Bullarium  Vaticanuin  I.  9(),  130,  134,  140.  ir>6.  157, 177,  216. 
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regulate  their  apportionment,'  nod  finally  id  tbe  leading  churches  of 
Home  an  official  deBignated  as  nUararbut  waa  appointed,  whose  duty 
coiisist«d  in  collecting  the  oblations  and  appiyiug  theu  to  tlieir 
proper  uaes,  and  the  importance  of  the  Tunction  is  seen  in  the  lai^e 
stipend  of  a  florin  per  diem  attached  to  the  office  by  Benedict  XII. 
in  13:J8.*  It  is  easy  thus  to  appreciate  the  motive  of  such  instruc- 
tions as  those  of  Bishop  Eudes  of  Paris,  about  1198,  that  alt  parish 
priests  in  the  diocese  should,  in  their  sermons  and  in  the  confes- 
sional, require  their  parishioners  to  visit  Notre  Dame  at  least  once  in 
the  year,' 

While  the  cure  of  disease  was  the  chief  object  prompting  voluntary 
pilgrimages,  the  remission  of  sin  waa  also  a  powerful  impelling  mo- 
tive, for  it  was  held  that  thereby  the  intercession  of  the  saint  was 
obtained,  which  waa  as  efficient  fir  the  ills  of  the  soul  as  for  those  of 
ihe  body.  When,  about  1145,  Peter  the  Venerable  heard  of  threat- 
ened reverses  to  the  Templars  at  Antioch  he  grieved  to  think  that 
the  road  might  be  closed  through  which,  for  the  past  fifty  years,  such 
iuDumerable  tbousauds  of  pilgrims  had  escaped  hell  and  gained 
heaven,'  and  the  realty  of  this  was  clearly  manifested  to  St.  Bir- 
gitta  of  Sweden,  to  whom,  on  her  entering  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Christ  himself  revealed  that  she  was  cleansed  from  all  siu, 
as  thoLgh  newly  baptized,  and,  moreover,  that,  as  ii  reward  for  her 
devotion,  the  souls  of  sevend  of  lier  kindred  had  that  moment  been 
released  from  purgatory.* 

That  pilgrimage  should  be  utilized  as  a  form  of  penance  was  there- 
fore inevitable.  It  was  arduous  enough  to  be  punitive  in  no  slender 
degree  and  was  healthful  to  the  soul ;  for  tlie  penitent  anxious  to 
redeem  his  sins  no  pious  exercise  could  l)e  more  appropriate.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  Penitentials  we  find  it  frequently  and  unsjtaringly 
prescribed ;  three,  seven,  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  are  ordered  to 
be  s]K'nt  in  pilgrimage,  while  in  the  c^se  of  spiritual  incest  there  is 
an  alti-rnative  offered  of  death  or  perpetual  pilgrimage.  With  the 
eiLitomary  confusion  of  secular  and  spiritual  penalties,  moreover, 
exile  and  pilgrimage  are  apparently  convertible  terms,  Justifying  the 

'  Hatduin.  Vr.  Ii.  1186.  '  Itulliir.  Vntitnn.  I,  309,  339. 

'  OiIudU  Paris.  Conatitt.  cip.  51  (Harduin.  VI,  ir.  19-i6), 

•  Petri  Venerab.  Lib.  vi.  Epist.  IH. 

*  8.  Birgitts  Revelationum  Lib.  vii.  l']||).  14. 
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belief  that  when  exile  is  ordered  it  is  expected  to  be  spent  in  thus 
wandering  from  shrine  to  shrine  in  search  of  pardon.'  The  result 
of  this  was  not  wholly  conducive  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  land, 
for  doubtless  the  infliction  of  pilgrimage  as  penance  was  sometimes 
motived  by  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  individuals,  and 
although  the  Carlovingiau  legislation  insured  them  protection  and 
hospitality  everywhere,  they  did  not  always  ol>ey  the  rule  that  they 
should  be  unarmed.  As  early  as  789  Charlemagne  was  awakened 
to  the  evil  of  this,  and  he  deprecated  the  im}X)sition  of  pilgrimage  as 
penance,  whereby  criminals  and  vagabonds  were  sent  wandering 
through  his  dominions,  invested  with  these  special  privileges;  it 
would  be,  he  said,  much  better  to  keep  them  at  home,  laboring  and 
serving  and  performing  their  jxmance,  and  the  repetitions  of  this 
decree  in  the  collections  of  the  ninth  century  show  how  little  it 
effected  and  how  keenly  the  evil  c»ontiuued  to  be  felt.* 

In  813  the  council  of  Chahms  affords  us  a  view  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  system  from  a  spiritual  standpoint.  It  highly  approves 
of  pilgrimages  undertaken  by  advice  of  the  coufessor  and  performed 
prayerfully,  with  amendment  of  life  and  liberal  almsgivings  but  it 
objects  to  the  habit  of  priests  and  clerics  of  evil  life  who  imagine 
that  they  «in  be  purged  of  their  sins  and  fitted  for  their  functions  by 
a  simple  visit  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours  or  the  Apostles  at  Rome ;  also 
of  laymen  who  think  they  can  sin  with  impunity  by  praying  at  such 
places ;  also  of  nobles  who  grind  their  subjects  with  exactions  under 
pretext  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  pious  excursions ;  also  of 
the  beggars  who  make  it  an  excuse  for  begging,  and  of  the  silly  folk 
who  believe  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  shrine  releases  them  from 
their  sius.^ 

Rem  oust  ram-es  and  protests  were  in  vain.  The  custom  continued 
to  extend,  and  we  have  seen  how  in  the  eleventh  century  hordes  of 
pilgrims  were  wandering  over  the  face  of  Europe.  What  portion  of 
these  were  volunteers,  and  what  portion  were  penitents,  it  would  be 


*  Pa>nit.  Ps*.  Ej^borti  Lib.  iv.  cap.  16;  Poenit.  Columbani  B.  Cap.  1.  2,  18, 
20;  Poenit.  W,  Theodori  Cup.  1,  8  (Wasserachlebcn,  pp.  333,  355,857,  358, 
568-9). — Bened.  Levitae  Capital,  vr.  421.— Cnuti  Lcgg.  Saecular.  Tit.  41. 

^  Cap  it.  Caroli  Mair.  I.  ami.  789,  cap.  77.— Beued.  Levitie  Capital.  Lib.  IV. 
Append.  I.  cap.  34;  Lib.  vr.  cap.  379. — Reginon.  de  Eccles.  Discipl.  Lib.  II. 
cap.  80. 

•  C.  Cabilloncns.  IL  ann.  813,  cap.  45  (llarduin.  IV.  1039). 
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impossible  now  to  say.  We  may  fairly  assume  thitt  Hubert  le  Diable 
of  Nomiundy,  who  had  poisoDed  his  brother  Diike  Richard  III.  id 
1028,  when  ia  1035,  to  redeem  his  sins  he  nndertook  a  pilgrimage 
barefiwted  to  Jenisalem  and  died  at  Niciea  on  his  return,  did  ao  at 
the  !nstaiii%  of  his  ghostly  cotmsellors ;'  and  doubtless  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Count  Thierry,  who  in  10S6  murdered  Conrad,  Archbishop- 
elect  of  Tr&ves,  and  in  1073,  moved  by  repentance,  undertook  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  and  was  lost  at  aea.'  St.  Peter  Damiani,  though 
he  wa»  by  uo  means  an  inconsiderate  advocute  of  pilgrimage,  had  no 
hesitation  in  im{>osing  it  as  ])eQance.  One  of  his  epistles  is  addressed 
to  the  Marquis  Raiuiero,  to  whom  be  had  prescribed  in  confession  the 
voyage  to  Jerusalem,  and  whom  he  seeks  to  encourage  and  to  scold 
for  his  remissness  in  undertaking  it.  When,  moreover,  in  1059,  he 
reconciled  the  rebellions  Milanese  clergy,  besides  the  ordinary  pen- 
ances of  terms  of  years,  he  imposed  on  them  all  the  pilgrimage  to 
Home  or  to  Tours,  while  Archbishop  Gnido,  their  leader,  was  required 
to  umiei^o  the  long  and  j)ainful  one  to  ComjKistella.*  A  century 
later  Gratian  retained  in  his  compilation  some  of  the  penitential 
pilgrimi^s  contained  in  the  older  canons :  seduction  in  the  confes- 
sional was  punishable  by  twelve  years'  jienauce  and  fifteen  years  to 
be  spent  in  pilgrimages,  while  life-long  pilgrimage  and  degradation 
were  prescribed  for  breaking  the  seal  of  the  confession.'  Not  long 
afterwards  we  find  Alexander  III.  ordering  the  Archbishop  of  Up- 
sala  and  his  suffragans  to  repress  the  grave  offences  prevalent  among 
the  people  by  sending  the  culprits  on  the  long  pilgrimage  to  Rome.' 
With  the  rise  of  the  Inquisition  thia  became  a  favorite  among  the 
lighter  penalties  inflict<'d  by  that  body  u|>on  those  who  liad  con- 
sorted with  or  shown  favor  to  heretics.  In  ils  severest  form,  that  of 
service  in  Palestine  against  the  infidel,  or  in  Constantinople  to  sus- 
tain the  tottering  Latin  Empire,  it  was  frequently  employed ;  indeed, 
alwut  1230,  the  Cardinal-legate  Romano  prescribed  it  in  I^anguedoc 
for  all  suspected  of  heresy.  This  led  to  the  deportation  of  such 
mnltitudes  that,  some  ten  years  later,  the  Holy  See  forbade  it^  con- 

"  Chfnn.  S.  Martin.  Tu ron ens.— Order! c.  Vital.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  lU.— Wil- 
lelmi  HalmNburien^.  Lib.  ii,  (Dom  BDUt|uet,  X.  225,  235,  246). 
■  Bernoldi  Chron.  ann.  1066,  1073  (Migne,  CXLVIIL,  1368,  1370). 
'  8.  Petri  Psmiani  Lib.  vii.  Epist.  17;  Ojiuac.  v. 

•  Ckp.  19  Caua.  xsx,  Q.  ix. ;  cap.  2  Cu«a.  XXIII.  Q,  iii.  Dial.  6, 

*  Alex.  PP.  III.  Epist.  975. 
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tinuance  for  the  reason  that  there  was  danger  that  the  faith  might  be 
corruptetl  in  the  laud  of  its  origin.^  When,  in  1247  and  1248,  Ray- 
mond VII.  of  Toulous(^  was  preparing  to  aec^ompany  the  crusade  of 
St.  Louis,  he  procured  from  Innocent  IV.  a  suspension  of  this  pro- 
hibition^ and  thereafter  the  crusade  continued   to  be  occasioDallv 

• 

prescril)ed  until  the  fourteenth  century  was  well  advanced.*  The 
inquisitorial  use  of  penitential  pilgrimages  is  instructively  exhibited 
in  a  reconl  of  724  sentences  pronounced  by  the  inquisitor  Pierre 
Cella  during  a  circuit  in  Ciuenjy  from  Advent,  1241,  to  Asoension, 
1242,  the  cases  being  of  those  who  came  forward  spontaneously  and 
confessed  to  having  held  relations  with  heretics,  mostly  of  the  most 
trivial  kind.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  penanced  with  pilgrimages — 
some  to  the  nearer  shrines  of  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  etc.,  but  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  were  sent  to  Comj^stella,  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  to  Canterbury,  the  latter  being,  in  all  but  three  or  four  in- 
stances, superadded  to  Compostella.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
seventy-nine  ordcre<l  to  serve  in  Constantinople  for  periods  of  from 
one  to  eight  years.* 

In  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  confessional,  penitential  pilgrimage 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude  with  the  general  laxity  prevailing  from 
the  thirteenth  century  onward,  ex(*ept,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  cases 
of  gravity  against  the  Church.  It  rcmaineil  nominally,  however,  as 
one  of  the  resources  of  the  confessor.  In  1247  Johannes  de  Deo 
warns  us  that  it  should  not  be  ini[)osed  on  slaves  because  it  deprives 
the  master  of  their  services.*  Cardinal  Henry  of  Siisa  still  recom- 
mends  it  in  his  enumeration  of  fitting  j)enauces  for  opposite  vices — 
pilgrimage  for  the  slothful,  mawration,  scourging  and  fasting  for  the 
gluttonous  aud  carnal,  persecution  of  heretics  for  those  inclined  to 
heresy,  etc.,  and  this  is  rc|)eatcd  by  John  of  Freiburg.*  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  in  his  code  known  as  the  Partkla^j  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
pilgrims — those  who  go  voluntarily,  those  who  have  to  fulfil  a  vow, 

*  Wadding.  Annal.  Minorum  ami.  1238,  n.  7. — C.  Narbonnens.  ann.  1244 
cap.  2  (llarduin.  VII.  2o2). 

''  Berger,  Registrcs  d'lnnoeeiit  IV.  n.  3508,  3077,  3806  (pp.  527,  556,  686). 
'  Limhorch,  Lib.  Scntt.  Iiir|iiis.  Tolosan.  pp.  284-5. 

*  M8S.  Doat,  XXI.  185  sqq.  (See  the  author's  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ag^s, 
II.  30-32). 

*  Jo.  de  Deo  Pcenitentiale,  Lib.  i.  cap.  3  (Migne,  XCIX.  1086). 

*  Hostiens.  Aurese  Suminae  Lib.  v.  De  Poen.  et  Remiss.  8  60.— Jo.  Friburgem. 
Sunimpe  ConfcsHnr.  Lib.  III.  Tit.  xxx'w.  V\.  VlvS. 
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and  those  on  whom  it  has  been  imposed  as  penance.^  Astesanus,  in 
the  collection  of  canons  compiled  from  the  Decretum  of  Gratian, 
which  remained  as  a  semi-official  Penitential  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  includes  those  which  prescribe  prolonged  terms  of  pil- 
grimage ;  moreover  he  speaks  of  pilgrimage  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
{>enance  and  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  public  penance.* 
An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Ruggiero  da  Bonito,  in 
1319,  who,  for  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Fricento,  was  required 
to  sail  for  Palestine  at  the  next  general  passage,  and  meanwhile  to 
make  three  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  one  to  Compostella.^  About 
the  same  time  Durand  de  S.  Pour9ain  speaks  of  pilgrimage  as  a 
public  penance,  which  can  be  imposed  by  any  confessor,  but  he  re- 
gards it  rather  as  an  occasion  of  scandal  than  of  edification  and  as 
virtually  obsolete.*  Yet  in  1433,  at  the  council  of  Bfile,  when  the 
Hussites  in  conference  demanded  the  abrogation  of  all  pilgrimages, 
the  Doctor  Gilles  Charlier,  in  arguing  for  their  retention,  enumerated 
eight  reasons,  of  which  the  eighth  was  the  satisfaction  of  sins  when 
they  were  enjoined  in  penance.*  While,  however,  pilgrimage  was 
thus  theoretically  retained  in  the  penitential  armamentarium,  it  must 
before  this  have  become  virtually  disused.  Public  penance,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  substantially  disappeared,  and  in  private  the  increas- 
ing strictness  of  observance  of  the  seal  forbade  the  use  of  any  penance 
tliat  would  betray  the  penitent,  but  as  recently  as  1725,  in  the 
instructions  of  Benedict  XIII.,  it  is  still  enumerated,  along  with 
fa^sting,  the  discipline  and  prolonged  prayers,  as  a  heavy  penance  for 
grave  offi^nces.^ 

Of  vastly  greater  moment,  in  its  influence  on  the  growth  of  the 
Church  in  wealth  and  power,  was  the  form  of  penance  known  as 
almsgiving.     I  have  already  alluded  (I.  pp.  4,  78)  to  the  expiatory 


*  PartidaH.  Ley  J,  P.  i.  Tit.  xxiv. 

*  Canones  Poenitent.  Astesani  ^J  3,  32  (Summae  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxii) ;  Summse 
Lib.  V.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2;  Tit.  xxxiv.  Art.  L  Q.  1. 

An  edition  of  these  penitential  canons,  with  some  variants,  was  printed  at 
Leipzig  as  late  as  1516,  in  sixteen  small  quarto  pages,  evidently  for  convenient 
reference  in  the  confessional. 

'  Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  1319  n.  13. 

*  Durand.  de  S.  Porciano  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XV.  Q.  iv.  §  8. 

*  iEgid.  Carlerii  Orat.  (Canisii  et  Basnage  IV.  621). 

*  Instruzione  per  gli  figliuoli,  etc.  (Concil.  Roman,  ann.  1725,  p.  446). 
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l)o\ver  attributcKl  to  alms  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  early  Chnrch. 
Then*  was  so  much  to  recommend  it,  both  from  a  benevolent  and  a 
8<;lfish  point  of  view,  that  the  practice  was  much  more  likely  to  de- 
velop than  to  be  outgrown.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  modes  of  pardon 
enumerated  by  Origcn  (I.  p.  81),  which  continued  to  be  repeated  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  Cyprian  describes  frequent  almsgiving  as 
lil)erating  souls  from  death.*  It  was  in  vain  that  St.  Augustin  pro- 
tested that  those  who  sin  rej>eatedly  csinnot  purchase  pardon  by 
repeated  almsgiving;  his  very  prot<'st,  and  a  similar  one  by  St 
Gaudentius,  only  show  how  current  was  the  idea  that  impunity 
(^ould  thus  be  bought.*  Even  so  severe  a  moralist  as  Salvianus 
admits  that  sins  can  be  redeemed  with  money ;  if  there  are  no  sins 
to  be  wiped  out,  there  is  heaven  to  be  purchased  ;  the  sinner  must 
not  strive  to  bargain,  he  must  give  all  he  can  or  all  he  has,  and  this 
is  more  imperatively  incumbent  on  the  dying.'^  In  a  similar  spirit 
a  sermon,  variously  attributed  to  St.  Augustin  and  St.  CsesariuSy  but 
probably  of  somewhat  later  date,  asserts  that,  except  in  rare  cases  of 
ardent  contrition,  death-bed  repentance  is  vain  unless  the  sinner 
bequeaths  to  the  Church  a  substantial  portion  of  his  property.*  St. 
Eloi  of  Noyon  tells  us  that  alms  not  only  pray  for  the  sinner  but 
delete  the  sin.*  We  have  seen  (p.  59)  how  inevitably  almsgiving 
tended  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Church  and  its  ministers ;  they 
were  always  *'the  poor,"  and  they  were  also  the  natural  channel 
through  which  the  liberality  of  the  sinner  might  reach  the  jK)or,  and 
thus  whatever  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  they  asserted  could  easily  he 
transmuted  into  current  coin.  We  have  also  seen  (I.  p.  114)  how  the 
Manichican  Elect  undertook  to  remit  sins  in  exchange  for  bread,  and 
similar  abuses  speedily  crci>t  into  the  Church  as  soon  as  the  power  of 
the  keys  was  asserted.  Isidor  of  Pelusium  reproaches  the  priest 
Zozimus  for  absolving  a  perjurer  in  return  for  the  present  of  a  few 
fish,  without  recjuiring  reparation  made  to  the  injured  party,*  and 


*  S.  Cyprian,  do  Lapsis  xxxv. 

^  S.  Au^stin.  Enchirid.  Cap.  70,  75,  77.— S.  Gaudentii  Serm.  xin.  (Migne, 
XX.  938). 
'  S.  Salviani  E[)ist.  ix.;  Adv.  Avaritiam  Lib.  i.  n.  10,  11,  12;  Lib.  iLn.  IS. 

*  S.  Augustin.  Serm.  Aj)pcnd.  Serm.  ccLVi.    Cf.  Serm.  CCLVII.  n.  4  (Migne^ 
XXXIX.  2217,  2220). 

»  S.  Eligii  Noviom.  Homil.  in.  (Migne,  LXXXVII.  606). 

*  S.  Isidori  Pelusiotaj  Lib.  III.  Epiat.  260. 
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8uch  transactions,  iiuder  the  di>ccnt  disguise  of  oblatioae,  must  hnve 
become  luibitual  when  Gregory  the  Great  tells  his  bishops  that  they 
live  on  the  fiins  of  their  flocks,  that  they  eut  tlie  sins  of  their  people, 
nor  does  he  blame  tijem  for  this,  but  for  Wing  silent  when  they  ought 
to  s)Knk  boldly  in  reprehension,  and  for  growing  rich  on  the  iniquity 
of  others.'  Matters  were  managed  more  crudely  and  openly  in  the 
British  Church  of  the  period,  for  we  are  told  of  King  Mcurig  who, 
after  swearing  peace  with  Cynetii  on  relics  in  presence  of  Bishop 
Oudoceus  of  Llandaff,  caused  him  to  be  treacherously  murdered,  for 
which  he  was  duly  ciirae<I  and  cscommiiuicated  by  the  bishops  in  a 
synod.  He  endnred  this  for  two  years,  after  which  he  submitted  and 
asked  for  penance,  when  Oudoceus  assembled  another  synod,  which 
imposed  on  the  murderer  the  penaace  of  ceding  four  vills  to  the 
church  of  Llandaff,  for  the  redemption  of  his  soni  and  the  repose  of 
that  of  Cynetu,*  The  early  Irish  Church  shows  the  same  spirit  in 
the  regulations  for  homicide  and  fornication — the  sinner  is  to  jier- 
form  three  years'  penance,  after  which  he  is  to  give  money  to  the 
priest  for  the  redemption  of  his  soul,  and  a  feast  to  the  servants  of 
God  when  they  receive  him  to  coininnnion.^  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  canons,  half  secular  and  half  spiritual,  of  the  council  of 
Berghamstedc,  in  697,  show  the  application  of  the  principle  in  its 
cnuiest  form ;  the  price  of  the  jieace  of  the  Church  is  rct^koned  at 
fifty  sols,  and  adultery  is  compounded  for,  acconling  to  the  station  of 
the  offender,  at  fifty  or  a  hundred.* 

The  evils  arising  from  such  a  system  could  not  fail  to  make  them- 
selves  apparent.  From  a  spiritual  point  of  view  they  are  [minted 
out  by  the  council  of  Chalons,  in  813,  when  it  complains  that  men 
commit  sins  purpo.seIy,  pnimising  themselves  impunity  through  alms- 
giving; it  is  true  that  alms  extinguisli  sins  (IakIus.  iii.  33),  but  sins 
committed  to  be  thus  redeemed  cannot  Iw  thus  redeemed ;  it  is  as 
though  men  were  luring  Gwi  to  jrermit  them  to  sin."  From  a  secular 
point  of  view  Charlemagne  arraigned  the  greed  of  his  prelates  when 


'  Gr^or.  PP.  I.  Homil.  XVII,  in  EvnDgel.  n.  8,  18,  "  PeDsemua  ergo  cujus 
sit  apud  Deum  criminie  peccatarum  pretiuni  miinduoare  et  nihil  uontnt  peccala 
pried  ji.'ando  age  re." 

'  SpelniiiD  Concil.  I.  62.    Cf.  Haddnn  and  Stubba,  1.  125. 

*  PceoiL  Vlnoiai  J  35  (WaaacMchleben,  p.  UC). 
>  C.  Ber^hainntedeDS.  ana,  697,  cap.  2,  5,  7  (Harduia.  III.  181S-19). 

*  G.  Cabillonen*.  II.  uan.  813,  cap.  36  (Ibid.  IV.  103S). 
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lie  asked  them  whether  a  man  could  be  said  to  have  renounced  the 
world  when  he  daily  sought  to  increase  his  wealth  by  every  art, 
tempting  with  the  bliss  of  heaven,  threatening  with  the  pains  of  hell 
and,  in  the  name  of  God  or  of  some  saint,  despoiling  the  ignorant, 
both  rich  and  j)oor,  so  that  the  heirs,  deprived  of  their  inheritance, 
are  driven  to  robbery  through  want.* 

These  remonstrances  were  futile,  and  we  have  seen  above  (pp.  108, 
110)  how  fines  continued  to  be  levied  as  penances — i)erhaps  the  most 
efficient  mode  of  aiding  the  secular  law  in  the  suppression  of  crime, 
but  sadly  degrading  to  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  Church.  How 
mercilessly  the  system  was  sometimes  enforced  is  manifested  in  a 
penance  imposed,  about  1065,  by  Alexander  II.  on  a  man  who  had 
unintentionally  caused  his  brother's  death,  and  had  appealed  to  the 
Holy  See  from  a  penance  imposed  at  home.  His  whole  property  is 
confiscated  to  "  the  poor,'*  though  he  is  allowed  during  life  the  usu- 
fruct of  one-half,  he  is  to  spend  a  year  in  a  monastery,  to  undergo 
seven  years'  j>enance,  to  abstain  from  Ix^ring  arms  and  to  fast  on 
Fridays  until  death.*  In  1080  the  council  of  Lillebonne  endeavored 
to  effect  a  partial  reform  by  prohibiting  pecuniary  exactions  on  volun- 
tary penitents,  but  this  was  local  and  transitory,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  praise  bestowed  on  St.  Hugh  of  Grenoble,  that  although 
he  was  accustomed  to  impose  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgivihg  on  his 
penitents,  the  penance  he  enjoined,  whether  they  were  convicted  or 
confessed  voluntarily,  was  not  pecuniary.'  All  prelates  were  not  as 
conscientious  as  St.  Hugh.  Reconciliation  continued  to  be  sold  in 
the  twelfth  centurj'  as  openly  as  in  Wales  in  the  seventh,  for  when, 
in  1124,  Count  Pedro  struck  Count  Alfonso  before  the  portal  of  the 
church  of  Corapostclla,  and,  then  rei)enting,  came  with  his  wife  to 
Archbisho])  Gclmirez,  confessed  his  sins  and  asked  for  penance, 
Gelmirez,  we  arc  told,  imposcnl  on  him  a  fitting  penance  according  to 
the  canons,  viz.,  that  he  should  give  a  fief  to  God  and  Santiago, 
whereupon  Count  Pedro  made  over  the  monastery  of  Corespindo  to 
the  Cliurch.* 

There  were  rigorists  who  objected  to  this  sale  of  the  power  of  the 


*  Carol  i  Ma  jr.  Capit.  II.  ann.  811.  cap.  5. 

^  Alex.  PP.  II.  Epist.  100  Oligno,  CXLVf.  138(3). 

'  C.  Juliobonens.  ann.  1080,  cap.  42  (Bessin,  Concil.  Rotomagcnsia,  p.  71).— 
Guigonis  Vit.  S.  Ilu^^onis  (Iratianop.  cap.  ')  (Migne,  CLIII.  775-6). 

*  Historhi  Com])ostt'llana,  Lib.  ill.  cap.  60. 
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keys.  When  Theobald,  a  rich  usurer  of  Paris,  was  seized  with 
pangs  of  conscience,  and  applied  to  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  for 
relief,  the  bishop,  who  was  building  Notre  Dame  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  funds  for  the  work,  advised  him  to  contribute  to 
it  his  ill-gotten  gains.  He  was  not  satisfied,  and  asked  Peter  Cantor 
for  advice,  who  ordered  him  to  make  proclamation  that  he  would 
refund  to  all  from  whom  he  had  received  usury.  This  was  done, 
and  after  satisfying  all  claimants  he  still  had  a  fortune  left.  "  Now," 
said  Peter,"  "you  can  give  alms,"  and  he  further  ordered  that 
Theobald  should  have  himself  scourged  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
which  was  duly  performed.^  Men  like  Peter  Cantor,  however,  were 
rare.  When,  in  1191,  Coelestin  III.  ordered  the  bishops,  when 
dealing  with  the  Templars  and  their  men,  to  impose  satisfaction 
salutary  to  their  souls  and  not  pecuniary  penalties,'  it  indicates  that 
the  current  abuses  were  not  small,  since  so  powerful  a  body  as  the 
Templars  had  to  be  protected  against  them.  A  decree  of  Gregory  IX., 
embodied  in  the  canon  law,  shows  how  purely  secular  was  this  phase 
of  penance ;  blasphemers,  he  orders,  shall  do  penance  at  the  church- 
door  with  a  halter  around  their  necks,  and  in  addition  be  fined  from 
five  to  thirty  sols  according  to  their  means — the  fines  to  be  collected 
without  mercy  through  the  civil  authorities.' 

It  became  a  recognized  rule  that  penance  consists  of  prayer,  fast- 
ing, and  almsgiving ;  of  these  fasting  is  suited  for  carnal  sins  and 
prayer  for  spiritual,  but  the  efficacy  of  almsgiving  is  universal,  and 
it  is  fitted  for  all  cases.*  Prayer  is  better  than  fasting,  and  alms- 
giving is  better  than  prayer ;  it  is  a  universal  medicine  for  all  sins.*- 


*  Caesar  Heisterbacena.  Dial.  Dist.  ii.  cap.  83.  Eleemosynary  penances 
would  have  been  much  curtailed  had  all  confessors  enforced  like  Peter  Cantor 
the  rule  that  alms  cannot  be  given  from  illicit  gains — 

Cum  furto  raptus,  cum  foenore  Simon  is  actus, 
De  sic  possessis  eleemosyna  non  fit  ab  ipsis. 

'  L<)wenfeld  Epistt.  Pontiff.  Roman,  p.  244. — Presumably  such  penances 
must  have  been  for  reserved  cases,  which  could  not  be  treated  in  the  weekly 
chapters. 

•  Cap.  2  Extra  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxvi. 

*  Constitt.  Coventriens.  ann.  1237  (Harduin.  VII.  286).  "  Eleemosyna  valet 
per  omnia." 

•  Joh.  Friburgens.  Summse  Confessor.  Lib.  iir.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  123, — "  Ell- 
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It  is  true  that  an  admirable  spiritual  definition  is  given  of  alms- 
giving.    S.  Ilamon  de  Peflafort  says  that  its  first  duty  is  giving  our- 
selves to  God/  and  it  was  extended  to  cover  all  works  of  beneficence 
and  mercy,  which  wore  classified  as  eleenwHynce  corporalea  and  deenuh 
aynce  HpiritualcM,^  and  in  this  way  the  Church  rendered  a  service  to 
humanity  by  inculcating  that  sin  can  be  redeemed  by  services  ren- 
dered to  fellow-creatures,  but  for  the  most  part  this  teaching  was 
rather  theoretical  than  })racticjil,  and  the  more  material  view  was 
.  enforced  that  well-directed  liberality  was  a  satisfactory  atonement 
for  sin.     It  is  significant  to  observe  how  perfunctorily  Astesanus 
passes  over  the  works  of  charity  and  dilates  on  the  giving  of  money.* 
In  fact,  the  admirable  definition  of  almsgiving  was  practically  in- 
validated by  the  very  thrifty  distinction  drawn  between  spontaneous 
charity  and  charity  for  the  redemption  of  sin.     To  give  from  super- 
fluous wealth  to  the  necessitous  poor  is  a  duty ;  its  omission  is  a  sin, 
and  its  performance  is  in  no  sense  a  work  of  satisfaction  unless  per- 
formed at  the  command  of  the  confessor,  for  what  a  man  is  bound 
to  do  is  not  an  expiation.     Thus  charity  to  the  really  poor  had  no 
sacramental  value,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  alms  intended  to  re- 
deem sin  and  its  punishment  could  be  most  beneficially  bestowed 
on  those  whose  prayers  would  secure  the  speediest  pardon.^     The 
old  restriction  which  proliibited  almsgiving  from  illicit  gains  broke 
down,  and  though  it  was  upheld  by  some  authorities  there  were 


mosina  completius  habet  vim  satisfactionis  quam  oratio,  oratio  quam  jejunia. 
•  .  .  £t  propter  hoc  eli mosina  magis  indicitur  ut  universalis  medicina  pro 
peccatis  quam  alia." 

*  S.  Raymundi  Summie  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxiv.  §  4. 

*  Tlie  eleKinonytKR  corporals  are  enumerated  in  the  verse  *'  Poto,  cibo,  redimo, 
tego,  coUigo,  condo,"  and  the  splritualesi  in  "C.)nsule,  castiga,  solare,  remitte, 
fer,  ora." — Astesani  Sumnife  Lib.  V.  Tit.  xxvi.  Art.  2. — Durand.  de  S.  Porciano 
in  IV.  Sent.  Dist.  XV.  Q.  vii.  ?§  5,  6. 

'  Astesani  Summa?  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxvi.  Art.  6,  Q.  2. 

*  Ibid,  ubi  8up.— Vorrillong  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xxil. — S.  Antonini  Samnue 
P.  III.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  20. 

Astesanus  recurs  to  this  (Tit.  xxvi.  Art.  8,  Q.  1),  "Eleemosyna  habet  effi- 
caciam  ...  ex  ipso  accipiente  in  quantum  obligatur  ad  orandum  pro  iilo 
qui  eleemosynam  dat." 

When  the  Mendicant  Orders  arose,  their  writers  naturally  designated  them 
as  the  most  desirable  recipients.— Alex,  de  Ales  SummsB  P.  IV,  Q.  xxxm. 
Membr.  1,  Art.  2. 
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others  who  took  the  laxer  view  tliat  the  profits  of  UBury  and  prosti- 
tutioa  couM  be  accepted.' 

It  is  true  that  with  the  relaxation  of  penance  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  p<>ci]aiary  satlsfactioQ  mii^t  have  fallen  olF  in  the  annual 
confessional,  but  it^  most  fruitful  source  continued.  This  was  on  the 
death-bed,  and  it  became  a  truism  among  the  doctors  that  tliere,  whea 
ordinarj'  penances  had  become  impossible,  iiecnuiary  ones  must  be 
imposed,  and  the  lively  «»ntrition  excited  by  the  nearness  of  the 
judgment-seat  of  Gwl  rendered  the  sinner  eager  to  purchase  salvation 
by  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  that  was  slipping  from  bis  grasp. 
The  cnstomary  instruction  to  confessors,  down  to  modern  times,  has 
been  to  tell  the  dying  penitent  thsit  if  he  were  well  he  would  be  subject 
to  so  many  years'  penance  ;  as  he  is  sick  it  will  not  be  imposed,  but  if 
lie  dies  he  must  cause  so  much  to  be  given  as  penance.^  This  became 
so  customary  that  in  some  places  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  recognized 
exaction;  in  1222  Honorius  III.  upbraids  the  bishop  and  clei^y  of 
Lisbon  for  their  greed  in  refusing  the  last  sacrament  imless  the  dying 
sinner  would  bequeath  a  portion — usually  a  third  — of  his  property 
to  the  Church.*  Usually  the  transaction  was  more  decent,  and  it  is 
well  known  how  enormously  the  possessions  ol'  the  Church  were 
increased  from  this  source.' 

This  mercantile  spirit  was  the  inevitable  product  of  the  system 
and  explains  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  of  all  works  of 
satisfaction  almsgiving  is  the  most  efficacious  and  the  best  adapted  to 
all  cases,"  though  the  saintly  S,  Carlo  Borromeo  hesitates  to  subscribe 


>  Aateaani  Lib.  v.  Tit  xxvi.  Art.  4,  Q.  2.— For  the  severer  view  see  S.  Bona- 
veDlura  in  IV.  Senlt.  DiaL  XV.  P.  ii.  Art  2,  Q.  1.— Duraad.  de  S.  Porcinno  in 
IV.  Sentt   Dial.  XV.  Q.  vii.  \  7. 

'  Johnnn.  i)e  Ueo  Pranih^Dtialc,  Lib.  I.  cap.  2;  Lib.  v.  cap.  24.— Hostiene. 
Aure»  Summffi  Lib.  v.  De  Ptep.  et  Remiss.  I  45.— Pienit.  Civitatens.  cap.  149 
(WuB^erauhlebcD,  p.  "O.")).- S.  Bonavenl,  Oonfessionale,  cap.  iv.  Partic.  iii. — 
Sjnod.  Nemaiuens.  ana.  1284  (Hardulo.  VIL  91 1).— Anteeani  Summ«  Lib.  v. 
Til.  IV. — 8.  AntoDini  Confeseionale  fol.  70.— Bart,  de  Chaimis  Interrng.  fol. 
1066.— Begiaaldi  Praxis  Fori  Pcenit.  Lib.  vii.  n.  41. 

'  Bi|H.II,  Bull.  Ord.  Prwiie.  VII.  5. 

*  See,  for  inatunce,  the  Huloria  Oampotlrllana  Lib.  ill.  cup.  2,  8,  19,  for  the 
VMt  accesainns  to  the  property  ot  the  churuh  of  Coinpoatella  seL'ured  in  this 
way  hy  ArthbUhop  Gelmirez.  , 

»  S.  Antonini  Summw  P.  ill.  Tit.  xiv.  Cap,  20  J  3.-Summn  Sylvestrina  b.  t. 
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to  this  and  says  that  almsgiving  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  poor, 
nor  fasting  on  those  wiio  live  by  their  daily  labor,  but  almsgiving  is 
a  proper  corrective  for  sins  of  avarice  and  fasting  for  those  of  the 
flesh.'  In  the  Roman  Ritual  the  only  restriction  on  the  imposition 
of  pecuniary  penance  is  that  the  priest  shall  not  retain  the  money 
himself,  and  this  is  presumably  the  established  rule.' 

An  indirect  form  of  pecuniary  penance,  financially  attractive  to 
the  confessor,  was  the  imposition  of  a  certain  number  of  masses,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  |)enitent,  when  they  might  be  celebrated  by  the 
priest  who  imposed   them.     Anciently  there  was  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  masses  which  a  priest  could  perform.     An  old  Penitential, 
it  is  true,  specifics  seven  daily  as  the  number  for  himself^  but  adds 
that  on  feast  days,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  ho  can  o£Sciate 
as  often  as  he  is  asked,  and  thank  God  for  the  religious  zeal  of  his 
people.^     Subsequently  there  arose  a  tendency  to  curtail  the  privilege. 
An  Englisli  regulation  of  about  the  year  1000  imposes  a  heavy 
penalty  for  celebrating  more  than  thrice  daily.*     About  1065  Alex- 
ander II.  wont  further  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is  wrong  to 
celebrate  more  than  once  a  day  for  profit,  though  an  additional  mass 
for  the  dead  is  allowable  if  needed.*     Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  Peter  Cantor  deplores  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  rule  of 
a  single  daily  mass  and  three  on  Christmas ;  the  priests,  eager  forthe 
oblations,  treated  every  day  like  Christmas,  and  would  not  submit  to 


Safls/actio  J  8. — Aurea  Armilla  s.  v.  Satint/iiciio  n.  3. — La  Croix  Theol.  Moral. 
Lib.  VI.  P.  ii.  n.  1242;  Cf.  n.  1267. 

This  monil  wjis  taught  in  j)opular  legends  as  well  as  in  the  theologies.  Thw 
Lippomano  relates  how  a  lady,  whose  daughter  had  been  dishonored  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  frequented  the  church  of  the  Virgin  and  besieged  her  with 
prayers  for  revenge.  At  length  the  Virgin  appeared  to  her  and  said  thatfihe 
had  several  times  proposed  to  avenge  her,  but  had  found  it  impossible  in  come- 
quence  of  the  liberal  almsgiving  of  Zeno. — Giulio  Folco,  Eifetti  mirabili  deU 
Limosina,  p.  11  (Roma,  1586). 

»  8.  Caroli  Borrom.  Instruct.  Ed.  1676,  pp.  68-9.— Estii  in  IV.  Sentt  Diat 
XV.  i  14. 

^  Ritualis  Roman.  Tit.  ill.  cap.  1.— Reuter,  Neoconfessarius  instractiUi 
n.  16. 

'  Pcenit.  Vindobonens.  a,  cap.  45  (Wjisserschleben,  p.  420). 

*  Law  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests  n.  18  (Thorpe,  IL  293). 

*  Alex.  PP.  II.  Epist.  cxxxii  (Migne,  CXLVI.  1410). 
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the  limitation.^  Even  a  century  later  Aquinas^  in  restricting  the 
layman  to  one  communion  a  day,  says  that  the  priest  is  a  public 
character,  and  as  such  can  celebrate  repeatedly  if  necessary.*  When 
the  confessor  thus  could  impose  a  number  of  masses  as  penance,  cele- 
brate them  himself  and  make  the  penitent  pay  for  them,  the  confes- 
sional evidently  was  a  source  of  profit  liable  to  be  industriously 
exploited.  How  the  opportunity  could  be  improved  by  a  speculative 
priest  is  exhibited  in  a  story  told  by  Csesarius  of  Heisterbach  con- 
cerning Einhardt,  pastor  of  Soest.  A  parishioner  in  his  lenten 
confession  admitted  incontinence  with  his  wife  during  that  holy  time, 
and  was  required  to  pay  eighteen  deniers  for  as  many  masses  with 
which  to  wash  out  his  sin.  Then  came  another  who  in  response  to 
the  interrogatory  asserted  that  he  had  preserved  the  strictest  conti- 
nence ;  he  was  told  that  he  had  committed  a  mortal  sin  in  neglecting 
to  beget  a  child,  and  was  required  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  masses 
wherewith  to  placate  God.  The  men  were  obliged  to  sell  their  har- 
vests in  order  to  raise  the  money ;  chancing  to  meet  on  the  market- 
place they  compared  notes  and  complained  to  the  dean  and  canons  of 
St.  Patroclus,  but  to  no  purpose  save  exposing  Einhardt,  for  Ceesarius 
speaks  of  him  as  still  priest  of  Soest.' 

Scandals  such  as  this  were  not  calculated  to  render  popular  the 
confession  which  the  Church  was  so  earnestly  inculcating  on  the 
faithful,  and  efiforts  were  made  to  check  the  practice  of  enjoining 
masses  to  he  celebrated  bv  the  confessor — efiTorts  of  which  the  con- 
stant  repetition  shows  how  slackly  they  were  obeyed.  The  earliest 
instance  I  have  met  of  this  is  a  canon  of  the  council  of  York,  in 
1195,  which  positively  prohibits  priests  from  ordering  through  greed 
their  lay  penitents  to  have  masses  celebrated.*  Almost  contemporary 
with  this  was  a  decree  of  Eudes  of  Paris  that  no  one  should  celebrate 
a  mass  prescribed  by  himself,  and,  in  1200,  the  council  of  London 
says  that  to  suppress  priestly  cupidity  it  forbids  the  imposition  of 
masses  on  all  penitents  who  are  xiot  themselves  priests.'^  It  is  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  repeated  injunctions  of  this 


*  P.  Cantor.  Verb.  Abbrcv.  cap.  27,  28. 

«  8.  Th.  Aquin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiii.  Q.  ii.  Art.  2  ad  1. 

•  Caesar.  Heisterbac.  Dial.  Dist.  iii.  cap.  40. 

*  C.  Eboracens.  ann.  1195,  cap.  3  (Harduin.  VI.  Ii.  1931). 

•  Odonis  Paris.  Constitt.  cap.  6;  C.  Londinicns.  ann.  1200,  cap.  4  (Harduin. 
VI.  II.  1931,  1941). 
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kind  which  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  show  how 
ineradicable  was  the  abuse.^  To  evade  this  continued  pressure,  with- 
out surrendering  the  gains,  there  arose  a  custom  under  which  neigh- 
boring priests  would  enter  into  a  kind  of  partnership  and  agree  to 
send  their  respective  penitents  to  each  other  for  the  celebration  of 
the  masses  which  they  would  enjoin,  and  this  trai&c  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  was  as  difficult  to  repress  as  the  practice  for  which  it  was 
a  substitute.^  A  still  more  ingenious  method  of  eluding  the  prohibi- 
tion was  to  enjoin  on  the  penitent  that  he  should  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Epistles  read,  for  which  of  course  he  would  have  to  pay, 
although  they  had  not  the  propitiatory  power  of  the  mass.' 

Finally,  however,  the  Church  seems  to  have  yielded  and  tacitly 
permitted  this  speculation  in  the  confessional.  Even  S.  Carlo  Bop* 
romeo  only  warns  the  priest  that  if  he  enjoins  masses  as  penanoe, 
when  he  (»elebrates  them  he  must  not  apply  them  to  himself  or  to  his 
church  or  monastery,  which  assumes  that  the  confessor  is  expected  to 
sing  the  masses  which  he  himself  prescribes,  and  the  only  thing  to 
guard  against  is  that  he  shall  not  defraud  the  penitent  of  the  benefit 
paid  for.^  Henriquez  is  more  rigid  and  says  that  the  confessor  ought 
not  to  celebrate  the  masses  which  he  orders  lest  he  be  suspected  of 
greed.*  Occasionally  still  there  is  a  voice  raised  against  the  practice. 
The  council  of  Cologne,  in  1860,  and  that  of  Utrecht,  in  1865,  for- 
bade the  confessor  from  imposing  as  penance  the  price  of  masses  to 


*  Constitt.  R.  Poore  Saresberiens.  ann.  1217,  cap.  30  (Harduin.  VIII.  97).— 
C.  Anglican,  sine  anno  (Ibid.  307). — Constitt.  Waltheri  Dunelmcns.  ann.  1255 
(Ibid.  492).— C.  Claromont.  ann.  1268,  cap.  5  (Ibid.  699).— Constitt  S.  Edm. 
Cantuar.  circa  1236,  cap.  17  (Ibid.  270).— C.  Wigorniens.  ann.  1240,  cap.  17 
(Ibid.  336).— Johann.  de  Deo  Poenitcntiale,  Lib.  v.  cap.  22. — Statut.  Eccles- 
Cenomancns.  ann.  1247  (Martene  Anipl.  Collect.  VII.  1380).— Statut  Synod- 
Remens.  Loc.  ii.  Propcept.  iv.  (Gousset,  Actes  etc.  II.  640). — C.  Suessionens.  ani*- 
1405,  cap.  43  (Ibid.  631).— statut.  Joan.  Nannetens.  ann.  1889,  cap.  12  (Martea^ 
Thcsaur.  IV.  985). 

^  Hostiens.  Aurete  Suinmse  Lib,  v.  De  Pcen.  et  Remiss.  {  64. — C.  Mogunt 
1281,  cap.  8  (llartzheim  III.  665).- C.  Coloniens.  ann.  1280,  cap.  8  (Hardui 
VII.  828).— Stjitut.  Lcodien-*.  ann   1287,  cap.  I  v.  n.  22  (Hartzheim  III.  688). 
Jo.  Friburgen.'*.  8uninite  Confessor.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  127. — Astesa 
Suiniiue  Lib.  V.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2. 

*  Weigel  Chiviculaj  Indulgcntialis  cap.  7. 

*  S.  (-arol.  Borromei  Instruct,  p.  69. 

*  Henriquez  Suiiimoe  Tiieol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xxi.  n.  8. 
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be  celebrated  or  from  receiving  it  if  tendered,  the  reason  given  being 
the  prevention  of  scandal  and  of  the  suspicion  of  filthy  gain.^ 

The  chief  interest  in  this  review  of  the  penitential  system  thus 
far  lies  in  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  influence  exercised 
upon  the  Church  by  its  converts,  in  the  revolution  effected  by  the 
Barbarian  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  during  the  painful 
efforts  of  society  to  reconstruct  itself  and  assimilate  the  new  ele- 
ments thus  introduced.  We  have  still  to  investigate  the  further 
changes  which  followed  on  the  development  of  the  new  theology  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but,  before  abandoning  the  darker  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  some 
methods  of  mitigating  the  harsh  severity  of  the  ancient  penance, 
which  opened  to  the  Church  a  still  larger  field  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  the  power  of  the  keys  than  those  which  we  have 
just  examined. 

*  C.  Coloniens.  ann.  1860,  Tit.  ii.  cap.  14;  Synod.  Ultraject.  ann.  1865,  Tit. 
IV.  cap.  8  (Coll.  Lacens.  V.  351,  831). 


II.—IO 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

REDEMPTION    OF   PENANCE. 

The  extreme  harshness  of  the  penance  provided  in  the  Peniten- 
tials  was  by  no  means  without  mitigation.     Allusion  has  been  made 
above  (I.  p.  26)  to  the  discretion  allowed  to  bishops  in  the  early 
Church  to  modify  and  temper  the  [xjnalty  as  might  seem  best  for  ' 
the  benefit  of  the  penitent.     A  canon  of  St.  Basil  the  Great  says 
that  the  periods  prescribed  are  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  every 
case,  but  are  to  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  the  priest,  for  God 
looks  to  the  sorrow  and  not  to  the  measure  of  time,  and  to  abstinence 
from  sin   rather   than  to  abstinence  from  food ;  and  this  dictum, 
attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  was   carried   tlirough   the   collections  of 
canons  into  Gnitian.^     St.  Isidor  of  Seville  echoes  this,  and  Aleoin 
cordially  agrees  with  liim.'     In  this  spirit  many  of  the  Penitentials 
and  Ordlnea  warn  the  confessor  to  bear  in  mind  the  age,  sex,  con- 
dition and  station  of  eacli  penitent,  as  well  as  to  search  his  heart 
deeply,  and  then  to  impose  such  penance  as  judgment  may  dictate.* 
In  special  canons,  also,  discretion  is  frequently  given  to  modify  the 
penance  prescribed.*     Indeed,  the  council  of  Worms,  in  868,  espe- 
cially orders  that  diligent  investigation  be  made  into  each  case  and 


^  S.  Basil.  Epist.  ad  Araphiloch.  cap.  2.— Ps.  Alcuini  do  Eccles.  Officiiscap. 
13.— C.  Metens.  ann.  859,  cap.  10.— Burchardi  Deer.  XIX.  31. — I  von.  Deer.  XV. 
49. — P.  Lombard.  Sentt.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  xx.  §  3. — Gratian.  cap.  86  Cans,  xxxili- 
Q.  iii.  Dist.  L 

'  S.  Isidor.  Hispalcns.  do  Eccles.  Officiis  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  n.  2,  7. — Alcaini 
de  Virtutibiis  et  Vitiis  cap.  LS. 

^  Pa?nit.  BedjB  cap.  1;  Pcjenit.  Vindoboncns.  a,  Judicium  Patrum;  Posnit. 
Bigotian.  Prolojj:. ;  PcBnit.  Cummeani  Prolog. ;  Pcenit.  XXXV.  Capit.  cap.  20 
(Wasscrschleben,  pp.  220,  418,  441,  462,  517).— Garofali  Ord.  ad  Dandam 
Pcenitontiam  p.  12. — Morin.  de  Pojnit.  Append,  p.  25. — Pez  Thesaur.  Aneod. 
II.  II.  013,  631.— Reglnon.  do  Ecdcs.  Discipl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  300. 

*  Pa^nit.  Boda)  cap.  viii.  ?  8;  Poenit.  Ps.  Ecbcrti  Lib.  I.  cap.  1,2, 8  etc 
(Witsserschlfbcn,  229,  323-5).--  Boned.  LevitiB  Caj>itul.  Lib.  V.  cap.  182;  lib. 
VI.  cap.  5;  Lib.  vir.  cap.  6,  20,  21,  30,  36.— Isaac.  Lingonena.  Capit.  Tit  I,  dp. 
26,  27,  2S,  29,  30  etc. 
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careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  degree  of  the  sinner^s  repent- 
ance, after  which  the  penance  is  to  be  imposed  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  priest,  while,  in  895,  the  council  of  Tribur  leaves  to  his 
discretion  all  cases  not  specially  provided  for.* 

Naturally  in  time  this  discretional  power,  with  its  enormous  ad- 
vantages to  the  priest,  virtually  superseded  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Penitentials,  although  they  were  still  held  to  be  in  force.  In  1066, 
Alexander  II.  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Auvergne  that  the  canons  are 
to  be  strictly  observed,  but  mercy  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  repent- 
ant, and  the  pastor  is  rather  to  observe  the  degree  of  contrition  than 
the  measure  of  time.^  A  formula  of  Bobbio,  of  probably  the  same 
period,  is  even  more  decisive,  for,  after  enumerating  the  canonical 
penances  for  the  several  sins,  it  proceeds  to  tell  the  confessor  that  he 
can  impose  what  penance  he  thinks  best,  because  it  rests  wholly  in 
his  discretion.'     It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  by  the  middle  of 


*  C.  Wormatiens.  ann.  868,  cap.  25;  C.  Triburiens.  ann.  895,  cap.  34,  37 
(Harduin.  V.  741 ;  VI.  I.  450-1). 

'  L«'>wenfeld  Epistt.  Pontiff.  Roman,  p. 56. — "Quae  in  canonibus  determinata 
est  pcenitentia  est  ommino  observanda.  Sed  miser icordisB  gratia,  qusB  nulla 
lege  coneluditur,  nullo  temporis  spacio  cohercitur,  non  est  pie  poenitentibus 
deneganda.  Pastoralis  itaque  discretionis  est  uniuscujusque  contrictionem 
cordis  et  doloris  affectum  magis  quam  temporis  spatium  attendere,  et  pro 
meritis  operum  fructusque  poenitentisB  misericordisB  oleum  infiindere." 

Another  epistle  of  Alexander  II.  (Epist.  141 — Migne,  CXLVI.  1414)  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  shrewdness  with  which  the  Holy  See  assumed  to  itself 
the  control  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Church.  Replying  to  an  inquiry  from 
Odo,  Archbishop  of  Trtives,  Alexander  graciously,  in  view  of  the  dignity  of 
his  see,  which  approaches  that  of  Rome,  grants  him  greater  power  of  augment- 
ing an<l  diminishing  penance  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  prelate  of  G^ul 
or  Germany — thus  implying  that  the  authority  inherent  in  his  office  was  a 
delegated  power  from  the  Apostolic  See.  The  groundlessness  of  the  claim  is 
seen  in  an  epistle  of  Gregory  VII.  (Regest.  I.  30)  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
in  1073,  requesting  him  to  use  his  power  of  mercy  in  favor  of  a  penitent  who 
had  come  to  Rome  for  a  diminution  of  his  penance,  and  who  is  thus  referred 
ba<rk  to  his  prelate. 

It  was  a  frequent  custom  for  bishops,  when  imposing  years  of  pilgrimage,  to 
furnish  the  penitent  with  letters,  in  which  all  bishops  to  whom  they  were  pre- 
sented were  authorized  to  diminish  it  on  evidence  of  contrition  and  amend- 
ment.    See  Lanfranci  Epist.  9,  an'l  tho  case  referred  to  above  (p.  120). 

•  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Dis<.  Lxvni.  (T.  XIV.  p.  58).  "Confessio  peracta 
imponatei  sacerdos  jejunium  secundum  quod  melius  fucrat,  quia  ipsius  arbitrio 
consistit  modos  pcenitentise.'^ 
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the  twelfth  century,  to  find  Cardinal  Pulhis  making  no  reference  to 
the  penitential  canons,  but  instructing  the  priast  to  consider  carefully 
what  penance  he  shall  im}>ose  and  prudently  adapt  it  to  the  case.' 
Yet,  as  lias  been  seen  by  various  examples  cited  above,  thus  far  this 
arbitrary  discretion  did  not  greatly  modify  the  severity  of  the  pen- 
ances imposed ;  but  the  profound  change  ciime,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, from  the  introduction  of  the  sacramental  theory  and  voluntary 
satisfaction. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  discretion  thus  permitteil  to  the  priest 
worked  inevitable  evil.     Even  in  the  early  Church  the  power  of 
admitting  to  or  refusing  reconciliation  had  a  speculative  value,  recog- 
nized and  exploited  by  unworthy  prelates.     The  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions allude  to  bishops  of  easy  conscience  who  for  filthy  gain  permit 
sinners  to  remain  in  the  Church,  and  this  in  a  manner  to  show  that 
such  scandals  were  by  no  means  unknown.*    Gregory  the  Great 
plainly  tells  some  of  his  bishops  that  they  sell  spiritual  graces  and 
accumulate  lucre  from  the  sins  of  others.^    This  was  not  an  abuse 
likely  to  diminish  in  the  confusion  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  aud 
it  must  have  been  indeed  notorious  when,  in  787,  the  seventh  Gen- 
eral Council  considered  it  to  require  public  denunciation.*    The  great 
council  of  Paris,  in  829,  inveighed   bitterly  against  the  greed  and 
avarice  of  the  priesthood,  who  seized  all  opportunities  of  getting 
money,  and  it  applied  the  terrible  invective  of  Ezekiel  to  those  who 
for  gain  or  favor  or  fear  misused  their  power  in  the  imposition  of 
penance.'^     Even  in  public  j)enance,  over  which  they  had  no  direct 
jurisdiction,  they  could  obtiiin  bribes  by  not  reporting  sinners  to 
their  bishops,  or  by  the  abuse  of  their  function  of  recommending 
them  for  reconciliation,  and  that  this  was  by  no  means  unknown  is 
seen  by  the  stern  prohibition  uttered,  in  852,  by  Hincmar,  which 
was  frequently  repeated  and  finally  embodied  in  the  canon  law.* 
The  bishops  were  equally  liable  to  these  animadversions,  for  the 

^  R.  Pulli  Sentt.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  52.  '^    Constitt.  Apostol.  Lib.  ll.  cap.  9. 

'  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Homil.  xvii.  in  Evangel,  n.  13. 

*  C.  Nicsen.  IL  ann.  787,  cap.  4  (Harduin.  IV.  487). 

*  C.  Parisiens.  ami.  829.  Lib.  I.  cap.  13,  32  (Ibid.  1305,1317). 

*  Hincmari  Cai)it.  cap.  13.— C.  Turonens.  ann.  1163,  cap.  7  (Harduin.  VI« 
II.  1601).— Corapilat.  I.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  ii.  cap.  13.— Cap.  14  Extra  Lib,  V.Titiil 
Ivo  of  Cliartres  gives  it  (Deer.  xv.  112),  attributing  it  to  Alexander  L  (5t 
Jaffe,  Regesta,  p.  DID. 
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omincil  of  the  A(|iiitaniau  prelates,  held  at  Limoges  In  1032,  pro- 
nounced seotence  of  su&penj-ion,  during  tlie  ploawure  of  their  fellow- 
bishops,  on  all  who,  for  love  or  moiiev,  should  not  penanee  those 
deserving  it,  or  should  grant  absolution  impro}>erly.'  In  1050  the 
council  of  Rouen  contented  itself  with  threatening  with  deposition 
the  priests  who  through  avarice  increased  or  diminished  penances.* 
It  was  well  thus  to  espre^  detestation  of  such  crimes,  but  they  were 
from  their  very  nature  secure  from  detection,  and  could  be  perpe- 
trated with  virlual  immunity,  so  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  diminish  when  the  power  of  the  keys  became  defined 
and  established.  Alain  de  Lille  speaks  of  them  an  though  their 
existence  everywhere  was  universally  recognized,"  and  Csesanus  of 
Heisterbach  talks  of  priests  who  would  sell  absolution  for  a  chicken 
or  a  pint  of  wine.*  Even  when  there  was  not  such  shameless  bar- 
gain and  sale,  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  that  lil>erality  in  the 
matter  of  fees  would  secure  easy  penance,  for  Cardinal  Henry  of 
Sufia  describes  tJie  way  in  which  some  confessors  would  eye  the  purse 
of  the  penitent  and  the  motion  of  his  hand,  and  grade  their  mercy 
accordingly — such  mercy,  he  says,  is  not  spiritual  but  bursal. °  Even 
SL  Bonaventura  feels  it  nL-cessarv  to  warn  his  Franciscan  brethren 
that  they  must  not  be  takers  of  gifts  or  treat  the  rich  and  the  poor 
differently.*  With  the  spread  of  iudiilgences  and  the  lowering  of 
their  price  there  would  naturally  be  less  temptation  to  l«jth  penitent 
and  confessor,  but,  in  1441,  Dr.  Weigel  speaks  of  such  transactions 
being  still  frequent.'  Even,  in  1690,  Alexander  VIII,  liad  t»>  con- 
demn a  proposition  which  asserted  that  the  parish  priests  could 
reasonably  suspect  confessors  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  imposing 
trivial  p«'uance  for  gain,  and  the  Jesuit  Viva,  in  defending  hie  order, 
retorts  that  the  parish  priests  are  wj^ually  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
making  such  illicit  profits.^ 


•  C.  LemoTirens.  ann.  1032  Seaa.  ir,  (Harduin.  VI.  i.  8RC). 
'  C.  Rot*.mHgena.  unn.  1050,  cap.  18  (Ibid.  1016). 

'  Aiani  dc   Imulis  Sentl.  cap.  27;    Lib.  Pocnilential.  (Migne,  COX,  24fi, 
292). 

•  Ciraar.  Heisterbac.  Dial.  Dint.  lit.  cap.  41. 

•  HoBtiene.  Aureie  SuminEe  Lili.  v.  Do  Pcen.  et  Rcmies.  |  53. 

•  S,  BonaventurjB  Cnnfegsionnle,  Cap.  i.  Partic.  6. 
Veigel  Claviculn  Indulgentialis  caji.  7. 

■  in  Prop.  XXI.  Alcxanitri  PP.  VIII. 
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A  further  relief  from  the  harshness  of  the  penitential  canons  was 
found  in  the  system  of  commutations,  which  early  established  itself. 
These  were  of  various  kinds.     For  laymen  they  usually  consisted  of 
j)ecuniary  redemptions ;  for  clerics  and  monks,  of  religious  exercises 
and  the  discipline,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  absolute  rule,  and 
the  variations  in  the  prescriptions  given  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  enumerate  them  all.^     Some  ancient  Irish  canons 
tell  us  that  a  year's  penance  can  be  redeemed  by  spending  three  days 
in  the  tomb  of  a  holy  dead  man,  without  food,  drink  or  sleep,  but 
with  psalmody  and  canonical  prayer,  or  by  twelve  triduance,  or  by  a 
hundred  days  on  bread  and  water,  with  prayer  every  hour.^    The 
Penitential  of  Theodore  sj^ecifies  twelve  tridwance  as  the  redemption 
for  a  year,  and  adds  that  in  the  case  of  sickness,  rendering  the  peni- 
tent unable  to  fast,  the  price  of  a  male  or  female  slave  will  serve,  or 
the  surrender  of  half  his  possessions,  and,  if  he  has  defrauded  any 
one,  making  restitution  fourfold^     If  in  these  earlier  regulations 
there  is  any  scruple  manifested  as  to  redeeming  penance  with  cash 
it  was  speedily  overcome,  for  this  was  inevitable  in  the  state  of 
society  for  which   the   Penitentials  were  framed.     It  was  already 
a  recognize<l  rule  in  the  Church  that,  when  bodily  infirmity  inte^ 
fere<l  with  fasting,  the  latter  could  be  commuted  with  almsgiving/ 
and  this  principle  coincided  with  the  ancestral  customs  of  the  new 
converts.     Among  the  IJarbarians  personal  punishments  for  freemen 
were  miknown  to  the  laws ;  the  rudo  codes  which  served  their  pu^ 
poses  were  merely  lists  of  payments  for  all  manner  of  crimes,  to 

^  The  curious  student  who  desires  to  investigate  these  details  will  find  ample 
materials  in  Wasserschlebcu's  Bmsordnunrfen,  pp.  229-30,  244,  246,  276-8,  M, 
340-1.  348,  362,  420,  462,  495,  498,  547,  671-3.  Also  Halitgari  Lib.  Poenit 
(Canisii  et  Basnape  II.  ii.  129);  Pojnitcnt.  Roman.  Tit.  IX.  cap.  25,  31  (Tarra- 
cone,  1582);  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss.  Lxviir.  (T.  XIV.  pp.  31,  41);  C.  Tri- 
buriens.  ann.  895,  cap.  54-58  (Hartzhoim  I.  407). 

'  Canones  Hibernicnses  ii.  cap.  3,  6,  11  (Wasserschleben,  pp.  139,  140). 

The  bUluana  and  trkluana  were  two  and  three  days'  fajst  of  a  rigid  character, 
Bometimes  sharpened  by  the  discipline,  of  which  a  dozen  blows,  more  or  less, 
were  given.  Poenit.  Ecberti,  cap.  15 ;  Pceuit.  Ps.  Bedte  cap.  43  (Wasserschleben, 

pp.  246,  277). 

'  Pcenit.  Theodori  Lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  §  5  (Ibid.  p.  191).— Collect.  Antiq.  Canon. 
Poenit.  (Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  55). 

*  Joh.  Cassiani  CoUat.  xx.  cap.  8. 
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satisfy  the  claims  of  the  injured  party.  To  men  bred  in  such  con- 
ceptions, the  fasts  and  disabilities  imposed  by  the  canons  were  simply 
punishments,  and  punishments  of  a  most  humiliating  character,  to 
which  they  could  scarce  be  expected  to  submit  at  the  bidding  of  a 
priest.  That  the  principle  of  the  wer-gild  or  blood-money  should  be 
applied  to  penance  was  therefore  natnral,  nor  can  we  be  snrprised 
that  the  Church  should  have  acquiesced  when  it  was,  if  not  the  sole, 
at  least  the  customary  recipient  of  the  commutation.  We  have  seen 
that  penitential  almsgiving  was  commonly  construed  to  mean  jMiy- 
ments  to  the  priests  or  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
same  definition  should  be  given  to  commutation.  Thus  where  a 
year's  penance  is  allowed  to  be  redeemed  with  twenty-six  sola,  the 
direction  is  to  give  it  to  the  Church  or  to  the  ]ioor,'  and  we  cannot 
doubt  which  alternative  wonid  be  more  likely  followed.  The  system, 
therefore,  spread  and  flourished  to  the  mutual  eatisfuction  of  all 
parties. 

A  Penitential  of  the  nintli  or  tenth  century  introduces  its  list  of 
commutations  with  an  apology  setting  forth  that  in  these  times  we 
are  unable  to  j)ersuade  penitents  to  undergo  the  long  terms  prescribed 
in  the  canons,  wherefore  they  should  be  induced  to  wash  ont  their 
sins  by  other  pious  works — prayers  and  psalmody  and  vi{;il»  and 
almsgiving  and  lamentations,  standing  at  the  cross,  oflen  bending  the 
knee,  showing  hospitjility  to  the  poor  and  t«  pilgrims  and  fasting.* 
This  would  seem  applicable  less  to  tlie  laity  than  to  the  clergy,  for 
whom  a  system  of  commutation,  which  had  wide  currency  under  the 
name  of  St.  Boniface,  sets  forth  how  seven  years'  penance  can  be  dis- 
patched in  one  year.  A  triditana  satisfies  for  thirty  days;  or,  in 
psalmody,  a  hundred  and  twenty  psalters  for  twelve  months,  or  fifty 
psalmsand  five  Paternosters  for  a  single  day,  or  a  psalter  and  fifteen 
Paters  for  three  days ;  or,  in  lieu  of  psalmody,  a  day  can  be  commuted 
for  a  hundred  prostrations  in  the  oratory,  with  a  migerere  and  dimilte 
deticta  mea.  Celebrating  a  mass  redeems  twelve  days,  ten  masses, 
four   months,  twenty  masses,  nine    months,  thirty   masses,  twelve 


'  Pfflnit.  Ps.  Beilm  cap,  v.  J  2  (WiisserBchlpbcn,  262 ).— Pienil.  Ecbcrti  cap. 
vii,  I  4  (Ibiii.  238).— Burehardi  Deer.  xrx.  7S.  Cf.  Reginon.  de  Ecclcs.  Dis- 
cipl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  2i»9. 

'  Pienit.  Pb.  Tbeodori,  De  Pcenitentisrum  Diversitate  (Wasgenchleben, 
p.  621). 
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» 

months.*  Evidently  for  a  priest,  with  an  unlimited  faculty  of 
celebrating  mass,  the  penitential  canons  had  few  terrors.  Laymen 
also  could  have  the  benefit  of  this  by  hiring  a  priest  to  celebrate  for 
them,  an  arrangement  which  could  not  fail  to  be  constantly  utilized, 
in  view  of  its  advantage  to  both  classes,^ 

From  the  accumulated  commutations  and  redemptions,  spiritual 
and  financial,  a  selection  was  made  which  became  generally  accepted. 
As  set  forth  by  Regino  of  Pruhm  in  his  authoritative  compilation, 
and  substantially  adopted  by  Burchard  of  Worms,  it  states  that  if 
the  penitent  is  unable  to  fast  he  can,  if  rich,  buy  off  seven  weeks  for 
twenty  sols,  if  less  wealthy,  for  ten  sols,  if  very  poor,  for  three  sols, 
the  money  to  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  captives  or  to  be  given 
to  tlic  poor  or  to  the  priest.   Or  a  month  can  be  commuted  with  1200 
psalms  recited  on  the  knees,  or  1680  otherwise,  and  a  week  for  300 
psalms.     He  who  does  not  know  the  psalms  and  cannot  fast  can  for 
twenty-six  sols  redeem  a  year  to  be  spent  on  bread  and  wat€r,  but  he 
must  fast  on  Wednesdays  till  noon  and  on  Fridays  till  vespers,  and 
every  tliree  weeks  weigh  what  he  eats  and  give  half  as  much  in  alms. 
The  price  of  a  day  is  one  denier,  or  the  whole  psalter  in  summer; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  fifty  psalms,  though  some  substitute  twelve 
stripes.     For  a  tliree  years'  i)enance  the  redemption  for  the  first  year 
is  twenty-six  sols  given  in  charity,  for  the  second  twenty,  for  the 
third  eighteen,  or  sixty-four  in  all.     Then  follow  the  clerical  com- 
mutations, nearly  the  same  as  those  of  St.  Boniface.* 


*  Poenit.  Ecberti  cap.  16  (Ibid.  p.  246). — Boni&cius  de  Poenit.  (Migne, 
LXXXIX.  887). 

Another  scheme  of  commutation  is  as  follows : 

Twelve  triduance  with  three  whole  psalters  and  three  hundred  psalms  com- 
mute a  year's  penance. 

Twenty-four  biduame  with  three  psalters  commute  a  year's  penance. 

Seventy-six  psalms,  with  a  venia  (100  genuflections)  at  night,  and  900pahnata 
commute  a  bidmuia. 

One  hundred  psalms  and  a  ven'm,  with  300 paJniaicRf  commute  a  tridutmii. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  special  masses,  with  three  psalters  and  SOO  palmata 
commute  100  gold  sols  in  alms. — Pcenit.  Bedsecap.  10  (Wasserschleben,  p.  229). 

«  MS.  Bobbicns.  (Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss.  LXVIII.;  T.  XIV.  p.  4i). 
Burchard,  however  (Deer.  xix.  21),  only  grants  a  single  day's  remission  for  t 
mass,  and  requires  the  penitent  to  be  present  to  offer  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
priest  and  to  join  in  the  prayers. 

*  Eeginon.  de  Ecdes.  Discipl.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  438-46.    Of.  Poenit.  Ecberti  ci^ 
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It  is  evident  from  these  formulus  that,  while  the  poorer  clergy- 
reduced  their  i>eDanfes  by  spiritual  exercises  or  luacemtioDS,  the 
laitv  and  the  richer  prelates  who  could  afford  it  escaped  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money.  This  is  well  exhibited  by  St,  Peter  Bamtani,  who 
tells  ns  that  in  the  monasteries  a  year's  penance  Mas  redeemable  with 
a  thousand  stripes,  while  in  the  severer  order  uf  CamaldoH  three 
thousand,  with  psalmody,  were  required ;'  but  when,  in  1259,  he 
reconciled  the  rebellious  Ambroi^ian  Church  to  Rome,  besides  the 
pilgrimages  alluded  to  above.  Archbishop  Guido  assumed  a  hundred 
years  of  penance,  redeemable  at  a  certain  sum  of  money  per  year, 
and  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  assigned  penances  of  five 
or  seven  years,  to  be  settled  with  definite  portions  of  almsgiving  and 
psalmody.*  A  converse  process  to  this  was  adopted  by  the  synod  of 
Lillebonue,  in  1080,  which  illustrates  the  assimilation  of  secular  and 


xiii. — Bnrchflrd.  Deer.  XIX.  11-25,  where  it  is  credited  to  the  Pa-nileiiliale 
Eomanum. 

An  older  formnla,  which  has  less  of  the  odor  of  lucre  about  it,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing retlemptioa  for  a  seven  yesre'  penanco.  For  the  first  year  on  bread 
ajid  water,  twelve  biduame  ;  for  the  second,  twelve  timi>H  fifty  psalms  sung  on 
the  knees ;  fur  the  third  year,  alter  a  biduaim,  let  him,  on  a  high  festival,  sing 
the  psalter  standing  motionless ;  for  the  fourlli  year,  three  hundred  blows  with 
roils  on  the  bare  skin ;  for  the  fifth,  let  him  weigh  what  be  cats  and  give  aa 
much  in  alois ;  for  the  «ixth,  let  him  redeem  himself  at  bis  wer-^ld  and  give 
it  to  the  injured  party  or  his  heirs;  for  the  Nevcath,  let  him  abandon  evil  and 
do  good.  He  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  this,  let  him  perform  what  the  Pmni- 
tential  direetx.— PceniL  Bede,  cap.  10  (Wasserschleben,  2S9-3(>]. 

This  seems  to  mix  lay  and  clerical  penance  together,  hut  its  application  to 
the  laily  is  rendered  clear  by  a  final  remark  that  he  who  cannot  recite  the 
psalms  can  hire  a  holy  man  to  do  it  for  him,  so  that  the  psalmody  is  reduced 
to  terms  of  current  coin.     So  siso  in  Ptenit.  Cummcani  (Ibid.  p.  463). 

■  S.  Petri  Damiani  Lib.  vi.  Epist.  27 ;  Ej usd.  Vit.  6S.  Rodulphi  et  Dominiei 
cap.  8.  He  proceeds  (o  show  that,  as  a  thousand  blows  occupy  the  time  required 
for  singing  t«n  psalms,  and  as  the  psalter  cnntaina  a  hundred  and  fifty  paalms, 
it  ifl  equivalent  to  five  years'  penance.  8.  Dominicus  I^oricatua  would  often 
prescribe  for  himself  a  hundred  years  of  penance  and  re<ieem  it  in  this  man- 
ner. Elsewhere  be  tells  us  (Opusc.  50,  cap.  14)  that  he  knew  of  a  widow 
who  had  redeemed  a  hundred  years  of  penance  with  twenty  psalters,  while 
undergoing  the  discipline. 

•  8.  Petri  Damiani  Opusc.  v.  (Migne,  CXLV.  97-8).  If  the  Archbishop's 
penance  was  redeemed  upon  the  basis  stated  by  Ivo  oC  Chartres  (Deer.  xv. 
206),  of  a  huadred  sols  per  iiniium,  it  amounted  to  the  enormous  ^tiva  of  10,1100 
•oto  or  JSOO  pounds.  _^^^^ 
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spiritual  afTuirs.  A  long  list  of  crimes  is  given,  including  infractions 
of  most  of  the  Deciilognc,  for  which  the  criminal  is  required  to  com- 
|)ound  by  imyments  to  the  bishop,  but  it  is  added  that  if  he  will 
i»ome  forward  and  c^onfess,  fitting  penance  will  be  imposed  and  no 
moncv  be  exacted.* 

The  demoralization  insei>arable  from  this  system  of  purchasing 
salvation  elicited  at  least  one  protest.    In  747  the  council  of  Clovesho 
donounceil  the  whole  principle  of  commutations  as  a  new  invention 
of  the  worst  import,  jis  they  were  generally  and  popularly  considered 
to  bt»  a  licxnice  to  sin  with  impunity.     Almsgiving  and  psalmody 
and  geuutiections,  it  says,  are  valuable  adjuvants  to  penance  but  not 
substitutes.     It  is  allowable  for  sinners  to  ask  holy  priests  to  pray 
for  thorn,  but   if  anything  is  given  or  promised  for  this  it  only 
adds  sin  to  sin.     No  matter  what  works  of  the  kind  are  assumed, 
the  |KMKiniv  enjoincni  by  the  canons  must  be  performed,  for  with- 
out  it  then*   is  no  remission  of  sin.      The  i)eople  must  be  made 
to  understand  this,  for  the  sprt^ad  of  the  pernicious  doctrine  vas 
riHvntly  sht»wn  in  the  ^iise  of  a  wealthy  man  seeking  early  recon- 
ciliation lor  a  iriinit  crime,  who  affirmed  in  his  letters  that  it  bad 
luvn  so  tar  cxpiatiHl,  by  almsgiving  and  the  fasting  and  psalmody  of 
othoi-s.  that  if  he  should  live  for  three  hundreil  vcars  he  had  satis- 
litnl  t*or  the  whole  of  them  in  advamw  though  personally  he  had 
1ast<Hl  little  if  any.     If  this  cixn  be,  the  council  pertinently  askS) 
wliv  did  Christ  s;iv  that  it  is  ilitiicult  t\»r  the  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kinvrtlom  of  heaven?-     This  protest  was  unheeileil ;  the  custom  de- 
voIojhhI,  as  was  inevitable,  when  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
to  the  tnmscu'tion,  and  the  meri»:uuile  spirit  which  engendered  it  and 
A\as  oniT^^udoriHl  by  it  is  visible  in  the  warning  to  bishops  not  be  too 
eapT  tor  money  at  onli nation  i^r  at  ivmsei^ration,  or  at  penance,  or  in 
any  wist'  to  prni  wealth  unjuMly,-^  while  Bishop  Ahyto  of  BSle  eon- 
teiiis  hiniM'lt*  with  oantiouinsr  his  priest>  that  the  money  which  they 
pun  in  this  manner  should  not  make  them  proud,  but  rather  fearful 
of  otlrndiuir.* 

In  iiuli\i*lnal  i*aM'<  it  i<  not  always  ea<y  ii>  distinguish  between 

■  S\n,\i.  Julit'lstu  n*'.  :\\\\y    W<<\  k:\\\  1-^  vHat-.u'.u.  VI.  I.  1600). 
i\  i";,'\*>l'iv^\iiiix.  :mn.  7*7.  .;•:'.  -V.  'J7  »Har:".;in.  III.  li^$-60). 
ln^nt;',w>  ^^l  i\''.iv'\.  \.  .  ri'..»::v.  II.  SI 7^ 
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pecuDiary  penance  imposed  and  pecuniary  redemption  of  penance,  as 
the  difference  between  them  was  sometimes  nither  formiil  tliau  iictual, 
and  the  result  was  the  same,  though  ihey  sprang  from  different  prin- 
ciples. Thus  in  tlie  last  chapter  wc  have  seen  Low  Ondaceua,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  secured  from  King  Meurig  four  villa  in  the  gniae  of 
penance.  Soon  afterwards  the  thrifty  bishop  obtained  other  conces- 
sioaa  as  a  redemption,  when  King  Morgan  swore  peace  with  his 
uncle  Fioc,  under  the  condition  that  if  one  should  slay  the  other  he 
should  not  coraijonnd  for  the  murder  but  should  spend  his  life  in 
pilgrimage.  Morgan  killed  Fioc  and  applied  to  Oudaceus  for  par- 
don ;  a  synod  was  assembled  which  imposed  some  penance  and 
allowed  Morgan  to  redeem  the  pilgrima;;e  by  ceding  certain  rights 
to  the  see  of  Llandafif.  Then  King  Gwaeduecth  killed  his  brother 
MerchioQ,  for  which  Oudaceus  excommunicated  him.  After  enduring 
it  for  a  year  he  applied  for  reconciliation,  and  was  sent  in  penance  on 
a  year's  pilgrimage  to  Britanny.  He  returned  before  the  year  was  out 
and  redeemed  the  unexpired  time  with  four  vills  grante<l  to  the  see.' 
Vi'e  see  from  this  that  there  were  redeniptiona  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar tariffs  formulated  in  the  Penifentials,  for  tlie  Church  by  no  means 
confined  itself  to  fixed  limits.  The  wide  range  which  redemptions 
might  take  is  illustrated  by  the  canons  framwl  under  the  inttuence  of 
St.  Dunstau  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Penances,  we  are 
told,  are  devised  in  various  ways  and  a  man  may  redeem  much  with 
alms.  Rich  men  can  raise  a  church  to  the  glory  of  God  and  endow 
it  with  lands  so  that  holy  men  can  there  minister  to  God  and  pray 
for  them ;  or  they  can  build  bridges,  help  the  poor,  manumit  slaves, 
and  seek  intercession  with  masses,  while  poorer  men  can  visit  often 
the  churches  with  alms,  and  all  should  mortify  the  flesh  and  chastise 
the  spirit.*  This  method  of  redemption  had  the  high  sanction  of 
]ia{)al  authority,  for  in  106.5  we  hear  of  Alexander  II.  authorising 
llie  consecration  of  a  monastery  built  by  Kobert  Guiscard,  at  com- 
mand of  Nicholas  II.,  for  the  remission  of  his  numerous  crimes,  and 
in  11.37,  at  the  bidding  of  Innocent  II.,  the  Cistereian  abbey  of  Cer- 

'  SpelmHn  Concil.  I.  63. 

'  OitauDfl  under  King  Edgar :  Of  PonitentB,  chap.  14,  !6  (Thorpe,  II.  283-5). 

At  the  same  time  thene  canona  give  a  tarifT  of  redrmptiona— one  penny  or 
220  p»alms  for  a  day's  fast;  a  year's  fa«t  with  thirty  HhilliDgs;  a  sevca  yeans' 
fast  can  be  dispatched  in  a  year  by  daily  singing  the  pi^alter  twi<je,  with  filly 
[walms  at  evening  (Ibid.  Chap.  18,  19,  pp.  285,  287). 
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camps  was  founded  by  Count  Hugues  de  Camp-d'Avfene  in  partial 
commutation  of  the  penance  incurred  for  the  burning  of  the  town  of 
St.  RiquierJ 

So  thoroughly  had  this  system  of  redemptions  been  established  by 
the  eleventh  century  that  St.  Peter  Damiani  complains  that  no  lay- 
man would  endure  to  fast  three  days  in  the  week,  and  that  either 
redemptions  must  be  abolishetl  or  the  penitential  canons  \\e  cast  aside 
as  obsolete.^     Yet  Damiani  himself  shows  how  the  two  were  made 
to  harmonize,  when  he  sjwaks  of  the  lands  of  the  Church  acquired 
through   release  from   penance  proportioned  to  their  value.*     The 
learned  and  pious  Muratori  describes  how  this  was  done.     When  the 
noble,  perhaps  stretched  on  a  sick  bed,  would  seek  to  discharge  his 
conscience  of  the  a(!(;umulated  crimes  of  years,  after  his  confession 
was  finishcil  the  priest  would  produce  the  canons  and  his  ink-horn 
and  proceed  to  foot  up  the  years  of  i^enance  incurred.     The  aggre- 
gate would  be  appalling,  and  the  rtMlemption  at  the  current  rate  would 
represent  an  amount  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  penitent  to  com- 
mand on  the  spot,  for  ready  money  was  scarce  in  those  times.     A 
transaction  would   be  suggested  by  which  an  equivalent  in   lands 
would  be  accej)ted  by  the  church  or  abbey,  perhaps  leaving  to  the 
owner  the  usufruct  during  life,  and  both  parties  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  bargain/     Perhaps  even,  if  the  land  cede<l  were  especially 


*  L<">wcnfeld,  F^pistt.  Pontiff.  Rf)man.  p.  51. — Groiisset,  Actes  etc.,  II.  221. 

*  S.  Petri  Damiani  Lib.  i.  Epist.  15. 

»  Ibid.  Lib.  iv.  Epist.  12.     Cf.  Lib.  v.  Epist.  8. 

*  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss.  Lxviii.  (T.  XIV.  pp.  65-7).  A  significant  pre- 
amble to  tt  charter  granted  in  1032  to  the  Monastery  of  Caaa  Aurea  recites  — 
"Quia  cum  (juadam  die  cojijitare  cieperimus  qualiter  impii  et  peccatores  qui 
peccata  sua  redimere  negligunt  in  iUa  posna  perpetua  cum  Diabolo  damna- 
buntur;  et  qualiter  justi  et  elocti  Dei  in  ilhi  teterna  beatitudine  cum  Domino 
gloriabuntur,subiU^r  rcsi)exit  nos  divina  pietas  et  compunctum  est  cor  nostrum 
et  cum  timore  et  lestuatione  cordis  coepimus  anxie  quaerere  consilium  a  sacer- 
dotibus  et  religiosis  viris  qualiter  peccata  nostra  redimere  et  iram  aetemi  judicis 
evadere  possemus,  Et  consilio  accept<^  quod  nihil  sit  melius  aliud  inter  elee- 
mosynarum  virtutes  quam  si  de  propriis  rebus  et  substantiis  nostris  in  monas- 
terio  dedcrimus  et  coepimus  (pucrere  intra  nosmetipsos  quem  aptum  locum 
invenire  possemus;  et  subit^)  Deo  concedente  invenimus  aptum  locum  intra 
territorium  Teatinum  in  locum  qui  nominatur  Olegato/*  etc. — Chron.  Casau- 
riens.  ann.  1032  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  T.  II.  P.  ii.  p.  994). 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  from  this  the  jealousy  between  the  secular  and 
monastic  confessors. 
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desirable,  the  sins  of  the  grantor's  parents  or  children  or  kindred 
wouJd  be  thrown  in,'  Thus  we  ean  understand  the  formula  "pro 
remissione  pGccatorura  jneorum,"  which  occurs  in  so  many  grants  of 
lands  Ui  the  Church.'  Sometimes  the  grantor  was  more  cautious, 
and  retained  not  only  the  usufruct  of  the  property  during  life,  but 
also  the  power  of  revoking  the  gift  at  any  time  before  death.'     The 


'  A  specimen  of  this,  in  1065,  ia  given  in  the  Chron,  Oiuauri^at.  ann.  1066 
(  rbid.  p.  lUOl).  A  etill  more  cumprehenaive  inclusion  of  aoula  to  be  benefited 
is  found  in  a  charter  of  the  Knight  Adclclm,  about  975,  grnnting  tn  the  Abbey 
of  Fleury  a  manor  and  ehuruh  in  the  diocese  of  Sens  "  pro  remedio  animiB 
Dies  et  aenioris  mei  indyti  Francorum  duuia  Hugonis,  quin  et  pri^enitore 
mco  Roberto  et  geaetrice  mea  nomine  Berta,  et  pro  Burcliardo  et  aliis  parenti- 
bus  meis."— Migne,  CXXXVI.  1303. 

Even  more  general  in  ite  effli.-»cj  was  the  rebuilding  anil  endowing  of  the 
church  of  St.  Eulalia  in  975  by  Pedro  I.,  Bishop  of  Compostolla — "  tam  pro 
remissione  peccatorum  genttonim  meorum,  fratrum  cum  sacerdotibua  vel  om- 
ninm  cunsanguineoruui  meorum  qui  in  ipso  loco  sepalti  quiescunt,  pro  me  et 
ijwis  hoc  cupio  facere." — E*paiiu  Sagrada,  XX.  385, 

'  As  early  as  the  seventh  century  the  occurrence  of  these  formulas  in  Mar- 
caifila  (Lib.  11.  n.  4,  6,  etc.)  bIiow  them  to  be  already  an  eatablished  cuatom. 
Tlie  implicit  belief  taught  in  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  redemption  is  welt 
exprc«Bed  in  a  charter  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Chstile,  ia  1206,  to  the  monastery  of 
nimo  et  spontanea  voluntate,  credens  immo 
n  couaequi  delictomm,  fiicio  cartam  conces- 
is  Deo  ct  sancte  Marie  Monaaterio  de  Agni- 
a  de  la  Historia,  Mayo,  1891,  p.  443. 

Even  in  abandoning  to  the  church  of  San  Giorgio  di  Bralda  his  control  over 
iti  temporal itiea,  Bernardo,  Bishop  of  Verona,  in  1023,  makes  use  of  a  similar 
formula.— Spicilegio  Vaticano,  I.  II. 

In  coarse  of  time  the  principle  became  of  universal  applicatiim.  In  I2I0 
King  John  grants  Magna  Charta  "  et  pro  salute  animffi  nostra  et  anteceasomm 
omnium  et  hieredum  meorum." — Matt.  Paria  Hiat.  Angl.  ann.  1215.  Appar- 
ently the  scribe  who  drew  the  charter  did  not  pau^c  to  ask  how  the  salvation 
of  John's  ancestors  could  be  effected  by  his  acts.  Even  yet  the  distinction 
betwet^n  culpa  and  pi.fiia  was  imperfectly  apprehended. 

*  '*  Recognovimus  noa  in  elemoainam  perpetuam  contuliaac  pro  remedio 
animie  noatrte  et  antcceesorum  nostrorum  Abbacie  Joevalis  Premonatratenais 
otdinia  domos  nostras  totaa  cum  toto  proprisio  in  vico  S.  Oermani  Autiaaiod. 
Parisiensis,  ita  tamen  quod  nns  quamdiu  vixerimus  domos  cosdei 
pmpmio  tenebimu^'  et  posaidebimua,  post  mortem  v 
batiam  devolventur,  nisi  de  domibus  memorati.s  in  ttanitate 
voluntate  aliud  ordinuverimus.  Poterimua  etium  donatio: 
uaque  ad  supremum  vitie  exituiii  ai  voliierimu^."— Gui-luliir 
•ienais  T.  III.  p.  85. 


St.  Mary  of  Aguilar— "  Libente  a 
penitus  sciens  ex  pio  opero  venit 
sionis,  cunfirmationiH  et  proaeclio 
lar."— Boletin  de  la  Real  Academ 


nd  dictam  ah- 
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Church  apparently  was  willing  to  promise  remission  of  sins  on  any 
terms,  and  if  the  penitent  had  nothing  else  wherewith  to  purchase  re- 
demption, it  would  even  take  himself  and  his  family  as  serfs* — an  act 
singularly  at  variance  with  its  beneficent  teachings  that  the  liberation 
of  slaves  was  a  work  of  charity  which  served  to  gain  pardon  for  sin.* 

The  mercantile  character  of  these  tnmsactions,  by  which  the 
Church  sold  claims  on  heaven  in  exchange  for  worldly  Avealth  is 
unblushingly  expressed  by  Boniface  VIII.  when  he  lauds  the  happy 
commerce  by  which  earthly  things  are  tradeil  for  heavenly,  and 
transitory  for  eternal.^  This  commerixj,  so  industriously  pursued 
for  centuries,  resulted  in  the  transfer  to  the  Church  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  lands  of  P]urope.  No  better  authority  on  the  subject 
can  be  cited  than  Muratori,  who  asserts  that  this  was  the  principal 
source  of  the  innumerable  acxjuisitions  of  the  Church,  and  that  no 
one  could  form  an  adequate  conception  of  its  extent  who  had  not 
dclvo<l  in  the  dirtularies  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Writing  in 
the  last  century,  before  the  revolutionary  upheaval  had  stripped  it 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  temiK)nilities,  he  says  that  its  wealth  at 
that  time  could  serve  as  no  criterion  of  the  extent  of  its  possessions 
in  the  meilieval  period/  Its  eschatology  was  skilfully  framed,  and 
it  exploited  remorsel<;ssly  the  fears  of  the  sinner. 

Even  penance  voluntarily  assumed  could  be  similarly  redeemed. 
In  1129,  the  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Comjx)stella  proposed  to 
make  a  j)ilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but  Archbishop  Gelmirez  persuaded 
him  to  send  thither  the  oblation  which  he  intended  to  make,  and 
then  devote  the  expenses  of  the  journey  to  bestowing  some  gift  on 
Santiago.  Opportunely  the  king  sent  to  Compostella  for  sale  a 
s})lendid  gold  chalice  from  the  ciiurch  of  Toledo,  and  this  Grelmirez 
|>ersuaded  the  treasurer  to  buy  and  lay  on  the  altar  in  redemption  of 
his  pilgrimage/' 

^  '^Quidain  homo  Lambt'rtiis  nomine,  cum  esset  ingenuus  et  maneret  apud 
Seta^,  cum  uxore  ffua  nomine  Eremburgi  iic  libcris  Fiimuero  et  Dominico 
ejusdem  con<litioni?*,  gratis  se  tradidit  Sancto  lVtrr>  ad  »erviendum  in  loco  qui 
dicatur  Fons  Hesua  ac  monachis  ibi  dcgentil)U<  lamulautibus  Deo,  quatenus 
libertas  provenerit  animabus  eorum. — Chron.  Bctsuonse  (Migne,  CLXII.  899), 

'  Marculli  Formularum  Lib.  ii.  n.  32,  315. 

»  Digard,  Kegistrcs  de  Bonirace  VIII.  n.  2405  (T.  II.  p.  12).— "  Terrena  in 
ccelestia  et  transitoria  in  letcrna  fMici  commercio  commutando." 

*  Muratr)ri  Anti(i.  Ital.  Diss,  lxviii.  (T.  XIV.  pp.  14,  118). 

*  Ilistoria  Compostellana  Lib.  in.  cap.  8. 
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In  the  early  twelfth  century  we  still  find  the  old  commutations 
elal)orately  rehearsed  by  St.  Ivo  of  Chartres  as  still  in  force.^  As 
the  schoolmen  commenced  to  reduce  into  system  the  current  practices 
and  to  construct  theories  to  suit,  some  protests  were  naturally  made 
against  them.  The  pseudo-Augustin  warns  the  sinner  that  money 
without  repentance  is  insufficient;  he  who  would  redeem  his  sins 
by  offering  temporal  things  must  first  offer  his  spirit.*  Hugh  of 
St.  Victor  argues  that  if  sin  could  be  redeemed  by  money  rather 
than  by  charity,  the  rich  would  be  more  favored  than  the  poor,  and 
could  sin  securely  whenever  they  pleased ;  they  would  have  within 
easy  reach  the  redemption  of  their  sins  and  could  obtain  justification 
at  any  time  by  giving  money .^  Abelard  indignantly  reproves  the 
numerous  priests  who  know  better,  and  who  yet  through  greed  for 
money  release  their  penitents  from  the  penance  assigned  to  their 
sins.*  These  remonstrances  went  for  naught,  though  as  the  sacra- 
mental theory  became  established  it  was  necessarily  recognized  that 
redemption  no  longer  coveretl  the  culpa  but  only  the  pcena,  Peter 
of  Poitiers  shows  us  that  the  system  was  in  full  vigor  towards  the 
end  of  the  century;*  a  privilege  of  Coelestin  III.,  in  1195,  to  the 
church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Theobald  of  Metz  provides  that  the  ex- 
penses of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  if  paid  to  it  in  cash,  shall  stand 
in  lieu  of  such  pilgrimage,*  and  the  canons  of  various  councils 
thn)ugh  the  thirteenth  century  allude  to  it  as  an  established  custom.^ 
William  of  Paris  says  that  it  is  madness  for  a  penitent  to  undertake 
long  pilgrimages  and  macerations  when  he  can  accomplish  as  much 
by  giving  to  the  Church  three  eggs  and  three  farthings.^  John  of 
Freiburg  quotes  the  Gloss  on  the  Decretum  for  the  rule  that  the 
confessor  should  always  allow  the  penitent  to  redeem  at  will  the 


*  Ivon.  Carnotens.  Deer.  P.  xv.  cap.  192-205. 

•  Ps.  Augustin.  de  vera  et  falsa  Poenit.  cap.  15. 

•  Hug.  de  3.  Victore  de  Sacramentis  Lib.  11.  P.  xiv.  cap.  6. 

*  P.  Abaelardi  Ethica  cap.  25. 

*  Pet.  Pictaviens  Poenitentiale  (Amort  de  Indulgentiis  II.  33. — Morin.  de 
Poenit  Lib.  vii.  cap.  22). 

•  Coelcst.  PP.  in.  Ei)i8t.  ccxxii.  (Migne,  CCVI.  1106). 

'  Statut.  Eccles.  C<3noman.  ann.  1247  (Martene  Anipl.  Coll.  VII.  1380).— 
Statut.  Eccles.  Nannetens.  cap.  88  (Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  949).— C.  Claroinont. 
ann.  1248  cap.  7  (Harduln.  VH.  599). — Synod.  Nemausens.  ann.  1284  (Ibid. 
913). 

'  Guillel.  Paris,  de  Sacramento  Ordinis  cap.  xiii. 
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IX'nancc  enjoined,  and  that  tliis  was  currently  accepted  is  seen  in 
its  repetition  hv  Astesanus,  with  the  addition  that  a  fast  can  be  re- 
deenuxl  with  a  ijenny.*  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
An^iolo  da  Chivasso  tells  us  the  same,  while  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  current  books  of  practice  bear  testimony 
that  th(^  custom  remained  unaltered."  Liguori  simply  tells  us  that 
the  confessor  can  crommute  a  penance  imposed  by  him,  \yhile  the 
penitent  has  no  j>ower  to  do  so.^  In  fact,  long  before  the  redemp- 
tions (lisappearetl  from  the  text-books,  they  had  become  a  matter 
of  no  practical  im})ortanee,  for  they  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
growth  of  the  system  of  indulgences.  The  latter  brought  in  im- 
mediate returns  to  the  more  c»onspicuous  churches,  and  especially  to 
the  Holy  See,  which  grasped  the  lion's  share,  and  they  naturally 
were  stimulated  at  the  expense  of  the  older  custom,  which  was  the 
devi(^  of  a  period  ignorant  of  the  treasure  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  uses  to  wliich  it  (H^uld  be  put.  In  modern  times,  since  in- 
dulgences, save  the  Cruzjida,  have  been  made  mostly  gratuitous  and 
are  so  easily  obtiiined,  while  penance  has  become  little  more  than 
nominal,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  occasion  for  redeeming  it  with 
money. 

When  the  system  of  redemptions,  under  the  sacnimentnl  theor}', 
l)cc»ame  restricted  to  the  pama^  there  naturally  arose  a  demand  for 
some  equally  facile  method  of  eluding  the  culpa,  nor,  to  generations 
tniined  in  Pope  Boniface's  hapj)y  commerce  and  accustomed  to  see 
the  power  of  the  keys  exploited  in  every  way  for  gain,  could  there 
be  anytliing  abhorrent  in  the  sale  of  paixlons  and  absolutions.  If 
tlie  priest  could  derive,  as  we  have  seen,  a  revenue  from  the  con- 
fessional, and  the  abbey  could  add  manor  to  manor  by  relieving 
the  sinner  from  the  weight  of  his  guilt,  the  prelate  who  had  re- 
served the  more  heinous  offences  for  his  own  tribunal,  and  the  pope, 


*  Jo.  Friburjj^ens.  Sum  nice  Confessor.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  135. — ^Astesani 
Summae  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2;  Canon.  Pocnitcnt.  §  55. 

'  Summa  An«j:elica  s.  v.  Coitfcmo  vi.  'i  1. — Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Qm/euor 
III.  J  15. — Azpilcuctoe  Man.  Confcssarior.  cap.  xxvi.  n.  20. — Pcenitent.  S. 
Caroli  Borroniei  (Wasserscbleben,  p.  727). — Val.  Reginaldi  Praxis  Fori  Poenit. 
Lib.  vrr.  n.  40. 

florin  and  Binterim  arc  tbereforo  in  error  in  jwserting  that  the  redemption 
of  penance  <li3apj>eared  with  the  disuse  of  the  Penitential^. 

»  S.  Ali)h.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  528-9. 
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1  first  and  last  r 


who,  a3  the  universal  bisliop,  had  jurisdiction  i 
over  all  the  faithful,  would  have  been  curiouHly  indifferent  to  the 
opportunities  affordetl  by  the  customs  and  spirit  of  tlie  age,  had 
they  not  utilized  their  power  in  the  same  fashion.  So  long  as  con- 
fession was  irr^nlar  and  voluntary,  there  could  be  no  oi^nlzed  and 
sj'Stematized  arrangement  for  such  a  traffic,  but  when  confession  was 
made  obligatory  by  the  Lateran  canon  of  1216,  and  sinners  were 
required  to  obtain  a)>solution  annually  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  prescriljcd  Easter  cummuniou,  it  became  necessary  for  the  bishops 
and  the  pope  to  make  arrangements  for  the  business  which  com- 
menced to  flow  into  them  as  enforced  confession  gradually  became 
general.  Thus  arose  the  office  of  penitentiaries  to  whom  the  prelates 
delegated  the  powers  which  their  other  duties  and  occupations  pre- 
vented them  from  exercising  personally.  The  earliest  allusions  to 
such  functionaries  that  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  the  synod  of  York, 
in  1195,  where  perjurers  are  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  general  con- 
fessor of  the  diocese,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop.' 
The  Lateran  council,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  such  officials,  ordered 
the  bishops  to  appoint  them  not  only  in  their  cathedrals  but  in  all 
conventual  churches,  and  we  have  seen  {I.  p.  230)  that  this  was  grad- 
ually though  not  uuiversnily  obeyed.  That  these  functions  were  a 
source  of  revenue  in  populous  and  wealthy  dioceses  would  appear 
from  the  fact  that,  in  12(!3,  we  find  the  office  of  penitentiary  in  the 
church  of  Paris  held  on  feudal  tenure  of  the  bishop,  to  whom  homage 
Is  i>aid  on  investiture.'  It  was  probably  to  protect  this  means  of 
income  that,  in  1294,  the  council  of  Saumur  forbade  the  archdeacons, 
deaos  and  arcbpriests  of  the  diocese  of  Tours  from  granting  absolu- 
tion for  money  in  episcopal  reserved  cases,* 

The  Papal  Penitentiary  was  a  uatnral  outgrowth  of  the  system. 
Penitents,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the 
Holy  iice,  either  to  obtain  mitigation  of  penances  imposed  at  home, 
or  sent  thither  by  bishops  unable  to  decide  especially  difficult  cases, 
or  applying  for  penance  in  hopes  that  the  devotion  mamfestod  by  the 
pilgrimage  might  procure  for  them  easier  terms  than  they  were  likely 
^obtain  from  their  own  prelates,  and  that  this  was  the  case  is  ren- 


'  C,  Eboracena.  MD.  1195,  cap.  11  (Harduin.  VI.  ri.  1932). 

'  Chartulariuni  Eccles.  ParUiena.  I,  2O0, 

•  C.  Ssumuriena.  unn.  1294,  i-a|>.  3  (Harrluiii.  VII.  1117), 
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dere<l  evident  by  the  constantly  increasing  business  of  the  kind,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  efforts  of  the  local  authorities  and  coun- 
cils to  suppress  it,  from  the  time  of  St.  Boniface  in  the  eighth  century 
to  the  council  of  Limoges  in  tlie  eleventh.'  There  seems  however  to 
have  been  no  special  organization  in  the  curia  for  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  until  the  introduction  of  enforced  annual  confession.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  must  have  been  to  increase  greatly  the  number 
of  penitents  and  to  force  on  the  local  confessors  and  bishops  the 
consideration  of  a  vast  number  of  cases  which  they  were  ill-prepared 
to  decide,  so  that  the  afilux  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  See,  whether  for 
original  judgment  or  for  appeal,  naturally  grew.  In  addition  to  this 
was  the  constantly  increasing  list  of  ))apal  reserved  cases,  so  that  a 
permanent  tribiuial  in  perpetual  session  became  a  necessity.  In  the 
existing  cimfusion  as  to  the  limits  of  the /or?i/n  internum  tind  externum 
this  tribunal  grasped  a  vast  mass  of  business  wholly  disooimeeted 
with  sacramental  penance  and  absolution,  but  in  the  latter  sphere  it 
was  supreme,  and  to  it  flocked  from  every  corner  of  the  lands  of  the 
Roman  olx)diencc  criminals  and  sinners  of  every  kind  eager  to  obtain 
j>ardon.  In  time  this  pardon  came  to  be  recognized  as  good  not  only 
in  the  forum  of  conscience,  but  in  the  secular  courts,  and  when  some 
ill-advised  jurists  sought  to  limit  its  c<mipctence  to  the  spiritual  forum, 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1484,  exploded  in  indignation  at  the  sacrilegious 
audacity,  and  j)ron()uiiccd  its  decisions  binding  on  all  courts  ecclesi- 
asticid  and  secular — a  declaration  whic^h  had  to  be  repeat€d  by  Paul 
III.,  in  1541),  and  by  Julius  III.,  in  1550." 

*  S.  Bonifaoii  Epist.  49. — Ilincmari  Rcinens.  Epist.  xxxii.  cap.  20. — C.  Tri- 
biiriens.  aim.  895,  cap.  20  (Harduin.  VF.  i.  448). — C.  Salegunstadiens.  ann. 
1022,  cap.  18  (Ibid.  p.  830).— C.  Lcmoviceiis.  ann.  1032,  Seas.  ii.  (Ibid.  p.  890). 

'^  Sixti  W.  VI.  Const,  i^uon'mm  nonnulli ;  Julii  PP.  III.  Const.  Ratumi 
cotif/rnif.  (Bullar.  I.  428.  785). 

Tbat  the  Penitentiary  held  its  absolutions  to  be  a  free  pardon  in  both  forams 
fr»r  the  most  .serious  crimes  is  clear  from  the  language  of  Pius  IV.  when,  io 
10G2,  he  undertook  a  partial  reform  and  restricted  it  in  this  respect — *'Pr»- 
terea  ne  Ordinarii  in  corrigendis  subditorum  excessibus  impediantur  etdelicU 
impunita  remaneant,  non  concedat  al^olutiones  vel  mandata  de  absolvendoab 
homicidiis  vel  aliis  gravibus  delictis,  etiam  occultis,  pro  quibus  de  jure  civili 
pcvna  capitalis  imposita  sit,  pri».'ten|uam  in  foro  conscientise  dumtaxat." — Pii 
PP.  IV.  Const.  ///  sMunr^  4  Maii.  1502  (P>ullar.  II.  75). 

The  pardons  whicii  Tetzel  sold  in  1515  were  not  simple  indulgences  in /0r» 
conAoicntid',  but  protected  the  j)Urchiiser  from  criminal  prosecution. — Grfinc^ 
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The  Keformation  emboldened  the  civil  iwwer  to  protest  against 
these  invasions  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  when  tlie  fiua!  convocation  of 
the  oonncil  of  Trent  occurred  in  156i,  among  the  complaints  pre- 
eeuted  was  one  from  Sebastiun,  King  of  Portugal,  asking  that  the 
Penitentiary  be  restrained  from  thua  interfering  with  justice.'  The 
curia  was  setting  its  house  in  order,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  Pius  IV.  in  May  of  that  year  issued  a  bull  nitnlishing  in 
the  Penitentiary  many  of  the  abuses  which  he  said  had  crept  in 
througli  the  licence  and  negligence  of  former  times,  and  ordering  it 
in  future  to  concern  itself  exclusively  with  the  forum  of  conscience 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.  In  1 569  the  stem  reformer  St.  Pius  V. 
went  further ;  he  remodelled  the  whole  organization,  he  cut  down 
remorselessly  the  number  of  its  officials,  he  abolished  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  the  ofGtvs,  he  ordered  thut  all  letters  should  be  granted 
gratuitously,  and  he  forbutle,  under  the  severest  iienalties,  the  receipt 
of  either  bribes  or  fees.^  Since  then,  with  some  occasional  modifica- 
tjoos,  it  has  run  in  the  grooves  he  traced  for  it. 

Prior  to  the  counter- Reformation  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  absolutions  granted  by  the  Penitentiary  were  issued  directly  or 
indirectly  for  money.  There  was  nothing  in  this  to  shock  the  ordi- 
nary public  conscience,  for  the  training  of  centuries  had  familiarized 
men's  minds  with  the  idea  that  pardon  for  sin  was  purchasable ;  the 
curia  was  always  in  need  of  funds,  for  no  matter  what  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  Europe  was  poured  into  its  lap,  there  were  always  eager 
hands  to  clutch  it,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Holy  See  always 
grew  with  the  means  of  their  grati^cation.  That  it  should  exploit 
CT'ery  available  source  of  revenue  was  expected,  and  the  clergy,  as  a 
rule,  would  scarce  criticise  any  source  of  gains  that  might  postpone 
the  ever-impending  demand  for  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of  their  in- 
comes to  aid  it  in  some  holy  war  which  it  was  contemplating  or  had 
undertaken.  Yet  there  were  occasional  indications  that  the  business 
of  the  Penitentiary  might  !«;  carried  on  too  openly.  When  Joho 
XXII.  desired  to  punish  from  Avignon  his  penitentiaries  in  Rome 
for  absolving  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Lis  adherents  from  excommuni- 


Tetzel  unii  Luther,  oder  LebenBgeschichle  und  Bechtfertiguog  des  Ablass- 
prediger*  nn<l  Inquiaitors  Dr.  J'lhunn  Tctzel,  |>p.  187-9  (Soest,  1860). 

'  Le  Tint,  Monument.  Concil.  Trident.  V.  86. 

•  Pii  PP.  IV.  Couat.  In  „abUme ;  S.  Pii.  PP.  V.  Con«t.  tu  nmnihm  R,l%a 
(Bnllor.  ri.  7A,  300). 
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.  •  Hardt,  IV.  1422).—"  In  foro<iue 
^      ::::iea;  pravitatis  viliuni,  aid  non 
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^     \  .cUen  und  Cultur-Geschichte, 

con  •■  ^^ 
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This  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  tlie  more  rigid  commission  of  cardinals 
appointed  two  years  later  by  Pius  to  frame  the  project  of  reformation 
&n)oiis  as  the  Coimlium  de  emetutanda  Ecclenia.  They  declared  the 
Penitentiary  and  Datary  to  be  an  asylnm  where  the  wicked  find  im- 
punity in  return  for  money,  and  they  adjured  the  pope  to  remove  this 
scandal  whidi  would  bring  to  ruin  any  kingdom  or  republic  permitting 
its  existence.' 

The  old  controversy  as  to  the  existence  and  genuineness  of  the 
notoriou:!  Taxes  of  the  Penitentiary  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  pub- 
lication h\  Father  Denifle  of  the  original  Tax-table,  framed  by 
Benedict  XII.  in  1338.^  It  is  a  list  of  the  various  forms  of  lett^re 
issued  by  the  Penitentiary,  with  the  maximum  fees  allowed  to  be 
charge<l  for  them.  As  the  business  of  the  Penitentiary  was  mostly 
concerned  witli  matters  of  the  forum  exlemtim — dispensations, 
Bbsolutions  from  excommunication  and  tlie  like — the  references  in 
the  tax-list  to  absolutions  from  sin  in  foro  congcientm  fonn  a  com- 
paratively small  i>ortion  of  its  contents,  and  the  several  sins  are 
sometimes  grouped  together  in  a  manner  to  show  that  the  price 
charged  for  tlie  letters  of  absolution  bore  no  relation  to  the  quality 

'  Le  Pint,  Mnnuiuent.  Contil  Trident.  11,  601. 

'  Arehiv  fiir  Litteratur-  and  Kin-hengeschichte,  IV.  201. 

Of  the  T'txtB,  rejieatedly  issued  by  Prole."tiinte  as  mal^rinl  for  controverBy, 
there  are  two  recensions.  One  of  these  was  first  printed  by  Wolfgang  Mua- 
cttlOB,  and  was  republiahed,  with  a  French  tranBliition,  by  Antoine  Du  Pinet, 
Lyons.  1564  This  was  reprinted,  in  1701,  with  the  date  of  London,  then,  in 
1821,  with  a  large  amount  of  extraneous  matter,  by  Collin  de  Plancy  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Jnlicn  de  Saint- Acheul,  and  finally,  in  1S72,  by  J.  M.  Cuyla, 
The  original  source  of  thin  has,  I  believe,  never  been  tdentiRed. 

Another  recension  of  undoubted  authenticity  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1520, 
from  the  prc«B  of  Toussaint  Denis.  It  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  the 
principal  editions  being  those  cif  Bani'lc,  Frnneker,  1631 ;  Du  Mont,  Bois-le- 
Dnc,  166-1  and  1706;  Friedrich.  Hannover,  1827;  Gibbingsi,  Dublin,  1872; 
Woker,  NordUngen,  1878,  and  8nint-Andr6,  ParLi,  1879. 

Another  recension,  without  date,  but  printed  about  1500,  is  in  the  White 
Historical  Library,  Cornell  University,  A.  612-1, 

The  origin  of  the  Taxes  of  the  Penitentiary  may  perhaps  be  traceable  in  a 
commissirm  given,  in  1240,  by  Gregory  IX.  to  the  Dominican  Provincial  of 
France  to  raise  funds  for  the  tflttering  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople.  Among 
other  expi^dients  he  h  nuthoriKed  to  absolve  from  the  cenxures  incurred  for 
Tiolence  to  clerics  on  the  offender  satisfying  the  injured  party  and  paying  over 
what  a  jonrney  lo  and  from  Rome  Cor  nlisolution  would  cimt  him. — Ripoll. 
BqIIot.  Ord.  Prsdie.  J.  109. 
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or  degree  of  the  crime  pardoned.  They  evidently  were  simply 
scrivener^s  fees.^  In  the  early  operations  of  the  Penitentiary  then 
were  doubtless  the  whole  charges  for  letters,  but,  with  the  increaaiiig 
growth  of  the  organization  and  multiplication  of  its  officials,  the 
fees  were  reduplicated,  for  drafting  the  supplication,  rough  draft  of 
letters,  fair  copying,  sealing  and  registration,  till  they  amounted  to 
four  or  five-fold  the  price  in  the  Tax  tables,  and  often  much  more.' 

This  does  not,  however,  serve  to  explain  the  assertions  quotel^ 
above  that  the  Holy  See  sold  absolutions  for  sin,  nor  the  complainl 
of  its  demoralizing  influence.     There  evidently  must  have  been 
other  payments  exacted,  corresponding  both  to  the  gravity  of 
offence  and  the  ability  of  the  offender.     The  existence  and  nal 
of  these  payments  are  indicated  in  the  bull  of  Benedict  XII., 
1338,  regulating  the  Penitentiary.     That  office  consisted  at  this  tii^^e 


'  For  instance  (Denifle,  pp.  222-3)  — 

Item  pro  littera  simplicis  clericidii,  pro  prtescnte,  non  ultra  iill.  Turoim. 
''      *'        *'      laical  is  boinicidii,  tam  pro  prsesente  quam 

pro  absente,  non  ultra      ....  iir.  " 

"      "        "      uxoricidii,  non  ultra Ill,  " 

"       "        "       patricidii  vel  matricidii  aut  fratricidii,  non 

ultra iin.  " 

'*       "        "      laicalis  homicidii,  periurii,  inccndii,  inces- 

tus,  spolii,  rapine  et  sacrilegii,  non  ultra.  V.  " 

"       "        "      universali  a  peccatis,  non  ultra  .        .         .  III.  " 

In  the  penitential  canons  collected  from  Gratian  by  Astesanus,  which  wex^ 
nominally  at  least,  in  force  at  this  period,  the  penance  prescribed  for  im 
was  not  less  than  seven  years,  for  voluntary  homicide  seven  years,  for 
dental  homicide  five  years,  for  matricide  ten  years,  for  uxoricide  somethii 
more,  for  perjury  from  seven  to  ten  years,  for  sacrilege  seven  years,  for 
three  years.— Canoncs  Poinit.  §J  6,  8,  15,  16,  18,  21,  29,  43,  48. 

*  Tangl,  Das  Taxwesen  der  piibstlichen  Kanzlei  (Mittheilungen  des  Institi^ 
fiir  bstorreichiftche  Geschichtsforschung,  XIII.  63  sqq.). 

In  this  remarkable  paper  Herr  Tangl  has  printed  the  Tax  tables  of 
Aviguoncse  jmpes,  illustrated  with  ample  references  to  contemporary  doci 
ments. 

A  single  instance  quoted  by  him  will  suffice  to  show  how  little  relation 
price  in  the  tables  bore  to  the  real  cost.  In  1424,  the  Abbey  of  St  Alba^^^ 
procured  a  dispensation  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  the  tax  for  which  in  the  tables  ^ 
ten  gro8  tournoiSy  and  also  a  privilege  to  use  portable  altars,  taxed  at  the  sat^^* 
rate,  while  the  accounts  of  the  abbey  show  that  for  the  former  the  fees  paid  '^ 
the  curia  amounted  to  462  (jro9,  and  for  the  latter  to  418. — Amundesham  Ann^^* 
Monast.  S.  Albani.  Ed.  Riley,  II.  271  (M.  R.  Series). 
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"    of  a  cardinal  kaown  as  the  Majur  Pcenitentiarms  and  hid  assistants ; 
in  addition  to  these  there  were  two  minor  penitentiaries,  with  special 
fiicultics,  stationed  at  Rome  in  St.  Peter's,  and  otiiare  in  the  prin- 
cipal I'hurch  of  the  town  where  the  curia  might  happen  to  be.'     It 
was  to  these  minor  penitentiaries  that  the  penitent  seeking  absolu- 
tioQ  was  referred  to  make  confession,  accept  |)enance,  and  obtain 
letters  of  absolution.     They  were  prohibited  from  asking  or  accept- 
ing   anything   from    [)enitents,  but  they  were   expected  to  impose 
peouniary  penances  for  the  benefit  of  the  pa))al  camera.     In  the  bull 
of"   3338  there  is  a  clause  forbidding  them  to  enjoin  such  penances 
'or    the  benefit  of  themselves,  or  of  their  own  Order  or  any  other 
^**<Jer,  and  tlie  oath  administered  to  them  on  receiving  their  com- 
**»  issions  contained  a  promise  to  the  same  eifect.'     Evidently  there 
wraa  only  one  recipient  of  pecuniary  penance  permitted,  and,  although 
tbis  recipient  is  not  si^ecified,  we  cannot  well  be  in  error  in  assuming 
■t   tx>  be  the  papal  camera.     Penances  by  this  time  were  arbitrary,  but 
'^'^^   canons  were  still  legally  in  force  as  well  as  the  redemptions ;  it 
^^^i.s  easy  to  show  the  penitent  what  was  the  money  value  of  the  abso- 
^•■tion  be  sought,  and  modify  it  according  to  his  ability  to  pay.     It 
•s    ^  reasonable  presumption,  therefore,  that  the  routine  of  absolution 
"y     the  penitentiaries  produced  a  revenue  over  and  above  the  com- 
I*^»~atively  trivial  fees  of  the  tax  lists,  which  explains  the  absence  of 
^"^l^vancy  between  those  fees  and  the  nature  of  the  crimes,  and  which 
J**^tifies  the  contemporarj'  assertions  of  the  sale  by  the  curia  of  par- 
^<*«18  for  sin.' 

Jt  would,  of  course,  be  unjust  to  conclude  that  in  its  use  of  the 
^■^itliority  to  bind  and  to  loose  the  Church  looked  solely  to  its  own 
*fej;randij!ement  in  wealth  and  power,  but  the  evidence  is  unfortu- 

^     *  fn  1342,  Clenipiit  VI.  added  a  third  penitentiary,  statioaed  io  St.  John 
^-^ti-nm.— Bullar.  Vuticanum,  I,  343. 

■•  Bened.  PP.  XII.  Bull,  /n  Jyro  iJominico  (Denifle.loe.cit.  p.  212).— Bullar. 

^^Ktican.  I-  338. — "  Et  quod   non  injungam  ptEnitentiaa  pecuniarias  cspresee 
^Mhi  Tel  persoDK  ccrtce  vel  [orrlino  meu  ve1|  nlteri  applicandas." 

*  Apparently  even  at  the  present  da^.traotJactioDsof  the  same  nature  are  not 
^liollr  aaknawn.  Father  MQller  tells  us  that  "a  certain  coafcasor  refused 
^^wolntina  to  a  poor  servant  because,  though  be  went  to  Mass,  he  did  not  bear 

^4ie  Bcrmon  on  Bandaya;  yet  Uie  same  cont'e!i»or  absolved  a  rich  man  who  gave 

^^aodal  by  keeping  a  mistress,  because  this  ninn  had  presented  ibe  ehurch  with 

^  costly  catpet."— Catholic  Priesthood,  HI.  145. 
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natel y  too  strong  and  decisive  that  it  habitually  exploited  its  assumed 
control  over  salvation  for  self-seeking  purposes  in  every  way  that  its 
ingenuity  could  suggest.  The  larger  its  possessions  and  revenues 
l)ecanie,  the  more  numerous  grew  those  who  sought  a  career  in  its 
service,  so  that,  however  great  was  the  income,  it  was  always  inade- 
quate to  the  desires  of  those  among  whom  it  was  apportioned,  and 
the  more  eagerly  were  means  sought  for  its  increase.  The  resultant 
influence  on  the  moral  development  of  Christendom  could  not  fail 
to  be  deplorable. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


SATISFACTION. 

Aocx)ItDiNG  tx)  the  Tridentine  definition  the  three  [tnrts  of  tlie 
matter  of  the  sacrament  of  penitence  are  contrition,  coiifeesion  aud 
Batisfaction,  and  they  arc  commonly  called  the  three  parity  of  penance.' 
Satisfaction  is  penance  considered  as  the  mcan.s  whereby  the  einner 
satisfies  God,  af^cr  he  has  been  released  from  the  culpa  of  his  sins  by 
contrition,  confession  and  absolution.  These  latter  leave  him  titill 
amenable  to  the  pains  of  purgatory,  from  which  he  is  released  by 
satisfaction  through  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament.  Nominally  at 
least,  therefore,  satisfaction  ia  only  a  scholastic  synonym  for  penance, 
but  the  change  in  designation  serves  as  an  index  of  the  altered  con- 
ception introduced  by  the  scholastic  theology  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  sinner,  the  priest  and  God.'  The  development  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  the  acceptance  of  the  sacramental   theory,  and 

'  C.  Trident  Seas.  xiv.  Do  Fienitentia  Can.  4. — "  Si  quia  negaverit  ad  inte- 
gram  et  perfectam  peccatomm  remiaaioDetn  requiri  Irei>  actua  in  pcenitent«, 
quasi  matcHam  Bacramenti  pcenitcntite,  videlicet  contritioncni,  coDfeBaiooem  et 
aatisfactionein,  quie  tres  pceDiteDtite  [iHrtea  dicuntur     ,     .     .     anathema  ait." 

Yet  ao  UDuertsin  waa  the  Chenry  of  the  sacrament  i>f  |ienitence  that  hefore 
thia  anatheuia  was  launched  it  was  a  disputed  point  among  the  ilocton  whether 
■atiafac'tion  was  a  part  of  it.  Cardinal  Ouietano  eays  (Opusc.  Tract,  vi.  Q.  ii.) 
"  la  satiBfactione  vtre  saerameDtali  opus  est  priecipue  pceniteutis  eC  tain  panim 
babet  nacramenti  ut  multi  doctorea  negaut  ipsaui  esse  partem  sacramenti." 

•  The  word  "  saCiBractiou  "  was  probably  adopted  by  the  achoolmen  in  order 
to  avoid  the  confusion  arising  from  the  duplicate  meaning  of  pa^nilentia  as 
penitence  unci  penance.  It  was  not  of  scholastic  coinage.  Tertullian  uses  it 
(De  Pa-nit.  cap.  9)  "  quatcnus  satidfactio  confeaaione  disponitur."  St.  Ambrose 
My»  (De  Lapsu  Virginis  n.  37)  "grande  acelus  grandem  habet  neceesariam 
eatisractionem."  St.  Augustin  (Serm.  cccli.  cap.  5)  speaks  of  aalistying  God 
by  repentance.  Oennadius  of  Marseilles  (De  Eccles.  Dogmat.  cap.  64)  defines 
it  in  a  manner  to  exclude  penance— "  Satis factio  pcenitentin  est  cauaaa  pecca- 
toram  eicidere  nee  earum  suggest! on i bus  aditum  indulgere."  It  waa  occasioa- 
aliy  UBcd  as  a  synonym  for  penance  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  scholastic  theology, 
a*  liy  the  council  of  Toulouse  in  1056  (Uarduln.  VI.  I.  104S]  and  by  St.  Anselm 
(Cur  Deu«  Homo  Lib.  I.  cap.  1.5). 
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finally  the  discovery  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  treasure  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints  confided  for  dispensation  to  the 
saeerdotiil  class,  could  not  but  work  a  profound  alteration  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  penance.  The  old  Penitentials  with  their  laborious 
enumeration  of  sins  and  their  penalties  grew  obsolete,  the  confessor 
was  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  a  judge  possessed  of  unlimited 
discretion,  penance  became  voluntary  in  place  of  prescriptive,  and  its 
long  terms  shrank  until  it  grew  to  be  scarce  more  than  nominal.  So 
vast  a  change  as  this  could  only  effect  itself  by  degrees.  The  strug- 
gle between  tradition  and  innovation  was  prolonged  and  confused, 
and  I  can  only  here  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
indications  which  enable  us  to  trace  its  existence  and  direction. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  even  in  the  Penitentials  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  was  allowed  to  the  priest  to  modify  the 
terms  of  penance  prescribed,  and  there  was  an  evident  necessity  for 
this  in  dealing  with  freemen  and  bondmen,  poor  and  rich,  clerics  and 
laymen,  children,  invalids,  women  and  strong  men,  whose  capacity  of 
endurance  and  ability  of  redemption  varied  so  infinitely.  Yet  this 
discretion  evidently  had  its  limits,  for  examples  cited  above  of  pen- 
anc<»  inflicted  in  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries  show  the 
rigor  with  which  the  canons  were  still  administered,  and  the  utterances 
of  Alexander  IT.,  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II.  manifest  the  unyield- 
ing intention  of  maintaining  the  severity  of  the  ancient  system.  In 
fact  the  possessions  of  the  Church  could  otherwise  scarce  have  grown 
with  such  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  redemptions.  Gratian  re- 
peats, from  the  older  compilations,  the  dictum  that  he  is  scarce  to  be 
called  a  priest  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  penitential  canons;  this 
continued  to  be  reiterated  as  a  matter  of  course  until  the  seventeenth 
century,*  and  we  have  seen  (p.  118)  how  long  the  rule  was  asserted 
that  every  mortal  sin  requires  seven  years'  penance  for  its  remission. 
Azpilcueta,  indeed,  in  th(i  s(H»ond  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would 
seem  to  be  the  first  to  boldly  assert  that  there  is  no  such  law ;  it  has 
been  received,  he  says,  and  i)ractis(Hl  by  the  Church  without  authority, 
and  it  would  I)c  futile  to  im})ose  seven  years  for  each  mortal  sin  to 
one  who  confesses  a  thousand.^ 

The  priestly  prerogative  of  modifying  this  severity  naturally  grew 


*  Cap.  5  Dist.  xxxviii. — Roginaldi  Praxis  Fori  PoDiiit.  Lib.  Vll.  n.  68. 

*  Azpilcuet»  Comment,  de  Poenit.  Dist.  V.  cap.  Falsaa  n.  14-16. 
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with  time  and  use,  nnd  when,  througli  the  development  of  the  power 
of  the  keys,  he  became  jjifted  with  the  faetilty  of  conferring  sacra- 
mental absolution,  it  could  no  longer  be  eubject  to  limitation.  Peter 
of  Poitiers  would  appear  to  be  the  earliest  to  assert  it  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly,  and  be  is  followed  by  Adam  de  Perscigne.'  In  fact 
the  antiquated  and  rude  legislation  of  the  Peuitentials  was  manifestly 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  time  when  the  schoolmen  were  exploring 
every  corner  in  the  field  of  morals  and  were  weighing  and  measuring 
every  deviation  from  a  standard  more  or  less  arbitrary.  An  ethiLal 
code  was  slowly  growing  up  of  the  minutest  character,  and  scholastic 
ingenuity  revelled  in  the  definition  of  every  variety  of  sin,  mortal 
and  venial,  and  in  drawing  the  most  refined  distinctions.  Thus 
everything  tended  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  which  the  priest  was 
formally  installed  in  the  place  of  God,  with  full  power  and  responsi- 
bility, and  immediately  the  innumerable  questions  arose  which  have 
puzzled  the  doctors  ever  since  in  endeavoring  to  prescribe  for  him 
rules  by  which  his  finite  wisdom  may  be  enabled  to  perform  tlie 
functions  of  Orauiscience.  Thus  Alain  de  Lille,  who  throws  aside 
the  Penitentials  as  obsolete,  and  places  everything  in  the  hands  of 
the  priest,  proceeds  to  instruct  him  liow  he  is  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  stn  so  as  to  weigh  precisely  its  degree  of  guilt, 
and  what  deductions  he  is  to  draw  from  the  loolis  of  the  penitent — * 
vain  and  misleading  formulas  for  searching  the  inscrutable  heart  of 
man,  which  have  been  endlessly  rtpeated  and  remoulded  from  that 
day  to  this  with  unvarying  im|)otence. 

Yet  the  penitential  canons  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  traditions 
and  practice  of  the  Church  to  be  thus  easily  discarded,  and  there 
arose  a  curious  and  confused  struggle  between  the  old  order  and  the 
new  which  lasted  yet  for  more  than  a  century.  Nominally  the  an- 
cient canons  remained  in  force,  though  they  were  more  and  more 
snperseded  hy  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  confessor.  In  losing 
their  absolute  sanction  they  lost  their  coercive  character ;  they  could 
not  be  imposed  on  the  unwilling  penitent;  and,  moreover,  as  recon- 
eiliatioD  developed  into  absolution  and  penance  became  sacramental, 
satisfaction  assumed  the  character  of  a  voluntary  offering  to  God  hy 


'  Horin.  dfl  Pranit.  Lib.  Vll.  oap.  22,— Adami  Peraenia  Abbat.  Epi»t.  xxvi 
(Migne,  CCSI.  682). 
'  Alani  do  Inaulw  Li)i.  Penitent,  (Mignp,  OCX.  28G-92,  297). 
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the  penitent  to  extinguish  the  poena  or  term  of  suffering  still  due  in 
purgaton-.  He  liad  to  l>e  consulted  about  this,  and  we  shall  see 
how  greatly  this  served  to  aid  the  other  influences  which  were  soft- 
ening the  time-honori'd  rigor  of  the  Penitentials. .  The  perplexities 
of  this  transition  period  are  well  illustrated  by  a  tract  on  penitence, 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  request  of  a 
dean  of  Salisbury,  by  Robert  de  Flanimesburg,  who  had  served  as 
jMjnitentiar}'  in  Paris.  Tn  one  passage  he  treats  tlie  canons  as  still  in 
force,  and  alludes  to  his  having  presciribed  fourteen  years  to  a  peni- 
tent who  had  seduced  a  cousin ;  he  expresses  his  vehement  desire 
always  to  follow  them,  and  warns  the  confessor  that  he  must  not  use 
arbitrary  discretion  ;  if  the  penitent  is  willing  to  accept  the  canonical 
}>enan(?e  and  the  priest  imposes  less,  the  {)enitent  will  escape  purga- 
tory, but  the  priest  will  suffer.  Yet  the  priest  has  full  discretion  to 
augment  or  to  moderate,  liobert  describes  himself  as  always  pre- 
scribing the  canons,  but  if  the  penitent  objected  he  would  at  once 
offer  to  reduce  the  [KMiance,  and  to  those  who  would  promise  to 
reform  he  would  mitigate  it  to  any  desired  degree.  There  were  few, 
he  says,  who  would  either  im|>ose  or  accept  the  full  measure,  and  the 
penitent  must  never  be  allowed  to  depart  in  despair  of  pardon.^ 

As  the  priest  (teased  to  be  merely  an  intercessor  for  mercy  and 
became  a  dispenser  of  absolution,  his  control  over  the  definition  of 
satisfaction    was    authoritatively   recognized.      Innocent   III.   pro- 
claimed that  it  rested  solely  with  him,  with  the  guiding  rule  of 
prescribing  what  might  appear  most  expedient  for  the  salvation  of 
the  sinner,  and  this  decretal  being  embodied  in  the  compilation  of 
Gregory  IX.  became  the  law  of  the  Church.-     Yet  S.  Ramon  de 
Pefiafort,  though  he  included  it  in  making  the  compilation,  was  not 
wholly  in  accord  with  it.     He  collects  a  number  of  typical  canons 
of  the  ancient  severitv  and  savs  that  diligent  studv^  of  them  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  selection  of  ap])ropriate  penance  in  other 
cases,  nor  should  the  priest  vary  from  them  without  due  cause ;  it  is 
true,  he  adds,  that  some  hold  all  penance  to  be  arbitrary,  and  that 
such  is  the  common  custom,  i)ut  the  other  rule  is  safer,  though  more 
difficult."*     On  the  other  hand,  his  contemporary,  William  of  Paris,  in 

^  Morin.  do  PcBnit.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  22;  Lib.  X.  cap.  25. 

"  Ca]>.  8  Extra  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxviii. 

''  ^?.  Raymundi  iSuinmae  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xxxiv.  ?  4. 
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arguing  ibr  priestly  discretion,  allows  the  iutmront  incompatibilitj"  of 
tbe  old  penitential  system  with  the  new  doctrine  of  sKcriimental  ab- 
solution. If  the  canons  must  be  enforced  the  priest  is  a  mere  execu- 
tioner who  has  no  power  to  modify  a  sentence,  the  Church  is  powerless 
and  the  keys  are  useless ;  if  the  priest  should  vary  from  the  strict 
letter  his  acts  would  he  invalid  ;  it  \s  imjxissible  to  affix  a  de^nit^! 
penance  for  every  sin,  when  the  grades  of  guilt  may  be  infinite,  and 
God,  moreover,  has  never  revealed  the  amounts  which  he  requires  of 
peniteDtlal  aatiBfaction  ;  if  the  priest  is  doubtful  he  should  consult 
experts ;  it  is  true  that  in  spite  of  care  and  consultation  two  priests 
may  assign  different  penances  for  the  same  degree  of  sin,  but  it  is 
pious  to  believe  that  God  accepts  both,  however  unequal.'  Bishop 
William,  however,  eludes  the  fatal  perplexities  of  the  problem,  and 
does  not  titop  to  ask  what  becomes  of  the  penitent  if  the  confessor 
does  not  act  with  due  discretion  and  counsel,  while  in  the  Peniten- 
tials  there  was  at  least  the  common  consensus  of  the  Church  con- 
densed from  the  exiwrience  of  centuries.  Alexander  Hales  tries  to 
steer  a  middle  course.  Some  hold,  he  says,  that  all  penances  are 
purely  arbitrary,  and  that  the  power  of  the  keys  enables  the  priest  to 
assign  them  at  will ;  others  assert  that  the  canons  are  still  in  force 
and  that  the  priest  can  only  increase  or  diminish  them  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  his  own  opinion  is  between  these  extremes, 
and  he  solves  the  problem  with  the  fruitful  su^;estiou  that  if  the 
penance  Is  too  light  the  penitent  must  make  up  for  it  in  purgatory.* 
.\lbertus  Magnus  takes  virtually  the  same  position,*  while  Johannes 
de  Deo,  in  1247,  insists  that  the  free^nan  who  sins  voluntarily  must 
be  subjected  to  the  full  rigor  of  the  canons,  and  the  only  relaxation 
allowable  is  for  the  slave  compelled  to  sin  by  his  master.'  Cardinal 
Henry  of  Susa  shows  tlie  conflict  between  principle  and  practice  by 
formulating  a  similar  rule  and  immediately  proceeding  to  inculcate 
moderation,  thus  recognizing  the  discretion  of  the  confessor.*  The 
Gloss  on  the  Decretum,  which  had  nearly  the  authority  of  the  text 
itself,  admits  fully  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  priest,  who,  when  there 


I 


'  Guillel.  Paria.  de  Sacram.  I'oenitont.  cap.  20. 
'  Alex.  <le  Alea  Summa  P.  IV.  Q.  xxi.  Membr.  iii.  Art-  1. 
'  Alb.  Magni  in  [V.  Sen  It.  Disl.  xx.  Arl.  xiv.  {Mtirin.  tie  PtEnit, 
mp.  15). 
f  Joh.  de  Deo  Pcenitcntiitle,  Lib.  I.  cap.  3. 
~Mtieiu.  Anrea  Sumniie  Lib,  v.  De  Pcen.  «t  Bcmifw.  f  60. 
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IB  contrition,  can  remit  [lart  or  the  whole  of  the  satisfaction.'  Aqm 
on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  the  confessor  can  exercise  his  fui 
tions  arbitrarily,  but  by  relegating  him  to  divine  inspiration  the  sai 
resnlt  is  virtually  reached,  especially  as  he  says  that  the  canons  are  i 
suited  to  all  cases.^  St.  Bonaveutura  treats  satisfaction  as  wholly  d 
cretional,yet  endeavors  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  ancient  canot 
John  of  Freiburg  can  only  repeat  the  assertions  of  his  predeccssi 
— the  canons  are  still  in  force,  hut  penance  is  arbitrary,*  Astesar 
recurs  to  the  position  of  liamoii  de  Peiiafort ;  there  are  two  opinioi 
one  asserting  the  complete  discretion  of  the  priest,  the  other  t 
binding  force  of  the  canons,  and  of  these  the  latter  is  the  safer  a 
the  more  difficult."  St.  Antoniiio  shows  that  by  the  middle  of  t 
fifteenth  centurj'  the  laxer  opinion  had  completely  triumphed ;  t 
canons,  he  says,  are  obsolete  and  satisfaction  is  wholly  arbitrarj-; 
would  be  useless  to  eudeavor  Ut  overcome  the  nnwilliugness  of  pel 
tents  to  submit  to  the  old  severity,  and  iudeed  a  lifetime  would  fi 
quently  be  insufficient ;  all  the  confessor  can  do  is  to  persuade  t 
penitent  to  undertake  as  much  as  he  will  accept,  and  be  satisfied  tl: 
he  is  transferred  from  hell  to  put^tory."     Bartolommeo  de  Chain 


'  Oloss.  aup.  Cap.  Si  t>  (cup.  28)  Caue.  xxiii.  Q.  iv.  This  cauoB  ia  fh 
Gregory  I.,  prescribing  rigid  enforcement  of  penance. 

The  GIoHS  was  written  by  Johannea  Teuli^nicua,  and  was  enlarged,  abc 
125T,  by  ilartrilomajus  BrisienBis. — Mart.  Fuldcns.  CLron.  (Eccard.  Corp.  HI 
Med.  £vi  r.  1712).  ~ 

'  B.  Th.  Aquin  Bummw  Biippi.  Q.  xxviil.  Art.  iv. 

»  8.  Bonavent.  Conrcsaionnle  Cap.  ill.  Partic.  1-58 ;  Cup.  iv.  Partic.  1 

*  Jo.  FributgenB.  Sumniie  Oonfeasor.  Lib.  ni.  Tit  sxxiv.  Q.  125. 
»  Aat«ani  SuniraeB  Lib.  V,  Tit  xixi.  Q.  2;  Tit  issii. 

•  S.  Ant^mini  Summie  P.  ill.  Til.  xvii.  cap.  20. 
A  contemporary  English  rhyming  confesHiona!  frankly  accepts  the  C 

Hyt  were  fulle  liarde  that  penaunce  to  do 
Tbiit  the  lan-es  ordeyaetb  to. 
Therfore  by  gode  dyacrecyone 
Thou  must  in  confessyone 
Joyoe  penauQce  both  harde  and  lyghte 
Ah  Ihoa  hereaftere  lerne  niyghte. 
On  dcdiy  synne  us  lawea  techeth 
To  seven  yeres  enJc  reclieth— 
But  now  be  fewo  that  wole  do  so 
Therfore  a  lygliter  way  thou  nioste  go. 
—John  Myrc's  Instructions  to  Parish  Prioste,  vv.  799-804, 178)3 
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gives  K  series  of  canons,  not  tbiit  tliej'  are  observed,  he  says,  for  they 
are  obsolete,  but  for  the  iuatruelion  of  the  confessor  in  the  compara- 
tive gravity  of  sias;  penances  are  now  purely  arbitrary,  and  the  priest 
can  odIv  impose  what  the  penitent  wili  readily  accept.'  Prierias 
still  declares  that  seven  years  are  due  for  every  mortal  sin,  but  that 
tbe  matter  is  wholly  in  the  bands  of  the  confessor.'  It  b  no  wonder 
ttkat  Savonarola  gives  as  a  reason  for  compiling  his  little  Confi-ssiomtle 
tiuLt  the  diversity  of  opinions  and  multitudes  of  books  and  canons 
&n<l  queiitioas  have  produced  such  confusion  that  the  yotmger  and 
ru«.ler  confessors  regard  the  subject  as  an  impassable  ocean  on  which 
tliev  do  not  dare  to  embark,^ 

Xt  was  a  happy  thought  which  led  the  schoolmen,  in  this  irre<wn- 

«3ila.ble  contradiction  between  the  old  system  and  the  new,  to  devise 

tla^   explanation  that  the  penitential  canons  were  still  in  force,  but 

oal  T  for  public  penance  in  public  offences,  while  the  arbitrary  pen- 

a.n<=e  was  applicable  to  private  penance  for  secret  sins.     Of  course, 

t.l»€?re  was  uo  authority  for  this,  but  It  offered  a  solution  to  the  other- 

^wis«  insolable  diflSculty,  and  it  was  eagerly  embraced  without  too 

inoonvenient  scrutiny  into  its  truth.     Cardinal  Henry  of  Susa  seema 

to   fcave  been  the  first  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  this  way  out  of  the 

diflBoiilty,  which  he  says  was  taught  him  by  his  master,  and  he  was 

followed  without  scruple  by  the  subsequent  doctors,  until  it  became 

»  newived  axiom.'     Thus  the  tradition  of  the  penitential  canons  was 

®*»v-«],  while  the  power  of  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  the  confessor 

^•■as  left  unimpaired.     It  was  safe,  moreover,  (or  public  penance  by 

*«»is  time  was  becoming  so  obsolete  that  the  obsolescent  canons  could 

"*J  signed  to  it  without  much  risk  of  causing  trouble,  and  an  out- 

^■"■rd  show  of  rigid  and  unyielding  virtue  was  rendered  compatible 

*''»tii  steadily  increasing  laxity,  though  the  very  men  who  put  for- 

^H   this  explauation  indirectly  admitted  its  futility,  as  we  ehall 

P'^'^^ently  see. 

■How  baseless,  indecti,  was  any  pretence  of  severity  may  be  guessed 


&art.  de  Cbaimis  Interrog.  fol.  105i. 

^Qmina  Sylvestrina  s.  v,  Omfator  iv.  JJ  1,  3. 

%*vonarolffi  ConfeaBionale  fol.  Zb  (Taurini,  1578). 
„       Hostiens.  AurcffiSnmnue  Lib.  v.  De  Pien.  et  Rouiias.  I  60.— S.  BonuTeot, 
_,_**ift?MioD»Ie,  cap.  IIL  Partic.  1, — Jo,  Friburgens.  SuminBe  CoofeMor.  Lib,  III. 
'**   «xxi¥.  Q.  125.— Asttsani  Sumoiae  Lib,  v.  Til.  xstxi.  Q.  S.-Weigcl  Cla- 
^*^l»  Indulgent  cap.  6. 
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from  a  single  (example.  Evoii  into  the  fourteenth  century  the  canon- 
ists continued  to  give  in  full  detail^  as  from  some  ancient  Irish 
council,  the  penance  to  be  imposeil  on  a  priest  guilty  of  fornication, 
as  follows.  It  is  to  last  for  ten  rears.  For  three  montlis  he  is  to 
be  shut  up,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  continu- 
ally imploring  the  mercy  of  God,  and  is  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water, 
except  on  Sundays  and  the  principal  feasts,  when  he  may  have  a 
little  wine,  fish  aud  vegetables.  After  this  he  may  be  released  but 
nuist  not  appear  in  public,  lest  the  people  be  sciindalized.  Then  for 
eighteen  months  his  food  is  to  be  bread  and  water,  save  on  Sundays 
and  feast-days.  He  may  then  be  admitted  to  communion  and  peace, 
and  to  the  choir,  but  not  to  his  functions,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  vear  he  is  to  fast  three  davs  in  the  week  on  bread  and  water, 
aud  on  Mondays  he  must  recite  a  psalter  or  redeem  it  with  a  penny. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year  the  bishop  may  allow  him  to 
resume  his  ministnitions,  but  for  three  years  more  he  must  fast 
rigorously  on  Fridays  on  bread  and  water.*  No  one  fiuniliar  with 
the  shameless  concubinage  of  the  medieval  clergy  can  doubt  that  the 
application  of  this  canon  would  have  kept  half  or  more  of  the 
parishes  of  Europe  vacant ;  it  would  have  rendered  wholly  unneoes- 
sjiry  the  (efforts  perpetually  made  by  the  local  synods  to  enforce  the 
rule  of  chastity  bv  measures  far  less  severe.  Yet  none  of  these  local 
synods  ever  thought  of  having  recourse  to  it,  nor  would  the  most 
resolute  prelate  have  had  the  hardihood  to  make  the  attempt.'     It  is 


*  Cap.  5  Dist.  Lxxxii. — Ilostiens.  AuresB  SuinmaB  Lib.  V.  De  Pobq.  et  Be- 
miss.  ?  60. — Jo.  Friburgens.  Suinm»  Conressor.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  zzzLv.  Q.  125. 
Astosani  Canon.  Poenit.  §  2;  tjummai  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi. 

Azpilcueta  (Comment,  de  Poenit.  Dist.  v.  Cap.  Falsas  n.  3)  alludes  to  this 
penance  as  a  thing  unheanl  of,  in  evidence  that  the  old  canons  were  wholly 
obsolete,  and  Valere  Renand  (Praxis  Fori  Pa?nit.  Lib.  vii.  n.  53)  remarks  re- 
specting it  that  a  thousand  years  would  not  suffice  for  a  priest  who  had  lived  a 
year  in  concubinage. 

^  The  practical  view  taken  of  concubinary  priests,  as  expressed  by  Angiolo 
da  Chivasso  (Suinma  Angelica,  s.  v.  Concubinatus  JJ  2-4),  is  that  they  are  sns- 
pen«led  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  commit  mortiil  sin  in  celebrating  mass,  but  if 
tlie  sin  is  secret  they  are  not  irregular.    If  it  is  so  manifest  that  it  cannot  be 
concealed  or  denied,  then  they  arc  suspended,  but  many  doctors  hold  that  this 
is  not  ipmo  facto  and  that  a  monition  is  needed.    If  the  concubine  is  accom- 
paniid  by  her  mother  and  can  be  reckoned  as  the  latter*s  servant,  then  it  Ib 
not  notorious  and  a  m<mition  is  certainlv  needed. 

Tlie  little  chance  there  was  of  even  these  proceedings  can  be  estimated  by 
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&ir,  therefore,  ta  cocpiude  that  the  other  penit^utiol  canons  e 
aled  Ijy  the  canooigts  as  still  iu  forc^e  were  equally  a  dead  letter. 

The  cauonists,  in  fact,  oontiDtied  to  amuse  themselves  by  compiling 
lists  of  i)€naiices  of  old-time  severity.  Though  the  Penitentials  had 
virtually  dropped  out  of  sight,  many  of  the  prescriptions  contained 
iQ  them  had  bet<D  embodied  in  the  compilations  of  Gnitinn  and  of 
Gregory  IX.,  and  had  thus  retuined  the  sunction  of  law  under  the 
now  syst«m.  These  at  least  (»iild  not  be  overlooked,  and  collections 
of  them  wore  made  by  one  canonist  after  another  in  successive  works 
prepared  as  practical  guides  through  the  mazes  of  the  new  scbolastio 
theology.  S.  Ramon  de  Peflafort,  Cardinal  Henry  of  Suaa,  St. 
Bonaventura,  John  of  Freiburg,  Astesamis  de  Asti,  St.  Autonino  of 
Florence,  Bartolommco  de  Chaimie,  and  doubtless  many  others,  thus 
drew  up  list*  of  canons  varying  in  number  from  forty  to  fifty,  which 
confessors  were  assured  were  essential  to  their  etjuipment,  for  no 
priest  could  be  called  a  priest  who  was  not  familiar  with  them.'  Of 
these  the  collection  of  Astesanus  had  the  most  enduring  authority. 
It  came  to  be  addetl  to  the  Decretum  of  Oratian  as  though  it  formed 
part  of  the  canon  law,  and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  continued 
to  be  printed  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  as  a  convenient  manual 
for  confessors. 

This  perpetual  reproduction  of  the  old  canons  was  not  purely  a 
matter  of  blind  reverence  for  tradition,  but  had  a  purpose  which 
^ows  how  baseless  was  the  assumption  that  they  were  in  force  only 
for  public  penance  and  not  for  private.  The  priest  was  not  required 
to  commit  them  to  memory  purely  as  a  mnemonic  exercise,  but  was 
customarily  instructed  to  frighten  his  penitent  with  them  by  telling 
him  how  prolonged  was  the  penance  due  to  his  sins,  lasting  probably 
longer  than  his  life,  thus  rendering  him  ready  to  welcome  shorter 
terms  and  magnifying  the  mercy  of  the  Church  and  the  power  of 


Chancellor  Oereon's  remark,  in  spealcing  of  bids  that  must  be  tolerated  for 
the  BToidance  of  graver  evils,  "  Et  ita  de  concabioBriis  socerdotibua  pro 
loco  et  tempore  Btnret  Ibrte  esse  tacienduin." — Begulee  Morales,  Ed.  1488, 
XXIV.  E. 

'  S.  Raymiindi  8umma  Lib.  itt.  TiL  xxziv.  J  4. — Hostieus.  Aureie  Summie 
Lib.  V,  De  Pcen.  et  Remis,  S  6(1. — S.  Boaavent.  Gonfesaionale,  cop.  III. — Jo. 
Fribui^ens.  Sumtuee  Confessor.  Lib,  iii.  Tit.  xsxiv.  Q.  125,— Astesani  Summie 
Lib.  V.  Tit.  i«iii.— 3.  Antnnini  Summa!  P.  m.  Tit.  xvii.  cap,  31, 1  6.— Bart. 
de  Chainiis  Interrog.  fol.  104, 

II— 12 
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the  keys  wliicli  procured  him  absohition  on  terms  so  much  easier.^ 
They  were  also  of  great  utility  iu  ereiiting  a  demand  for  indulgences, 
and  were  largely  employed  to  this  end  by  the  qucestuarii  or  pardoners. 
In  the  forms  of  sermons  furnished  by  Tetzel  to  the  priests  whom  he 
employed,  a  terrible  picture  is  drawn  of  the  severity  of  the  seven 
years'  penance  due  for  every  mortal  sin  committed  since  infancy,  and 
the  aggregate  is  used  effectively  as  an  argument  for  the  purchase  of 
the  indulgence  which  would  stand  in  lieu  of  this  insufferable  in- 
fliction.' Tliis  was  not  merely  a  saleman's  puffing  of  his  wares. 
Bcrthold,  Bishop  of  Cliiemsee,  in  his  refutation  of  Luther's  errors 
respecting  indulgences,  explains  how  the  penitential  canons  were 
prescribed  by  the  Fathers  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
how  seven  years  are  due  for  everv  mortal  sin,  and  how  the  modem 

ml  »  ' 

mitigation  of  tliis  severity  is  due  to  the  use  of  indulgences,  for  the 
penitent  must  either  pay  in  i)urgjitorv  or  avail  himself  of  the  papal 
liberality  in  offering  this  mode  of  escape  to  the  faithful.*  The  fiction 
of  the  imprescriptible  authority  of  the  ancient  canons  has  been  kept 
up,  although  the  council  of  Trent  apparently  gave  them  a  death- 
blow in  declaring  that  the  confessor  is  to  impose  penance  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  and  his  own  conscience.*  The  Tridentine 
Catechism  instructs  the  confessor  to  explain  to  the  penitent  the  pen- 
alty provided  by  the  penitential  canons  for  his  several  sins,  and  as 
this  is  retained  in  the  modern  editions  of  that  work  it  is  presumably 


*  Hostiens.  Aureit;  Surniuje  he.  cif. — Astcsani  Suminae  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi.— 
Weigel  Claviculte  Indulgent,  cap.  vi. — S.  Antonini  Summee  P.  ill.  Tit.  xvii. 
cap.  20. — Siimnia  Angelica  s.  v.  Chn/esulo  6. 

*  Amort,  de  Indulgentiis,  II.  15. 

*  Berthold.  Chiemens.  Theologioe  Gerinanicae  cap.  LXXXix.  u,  4-6  (Aug. 
Vind.  1531). 

The  Onmt  /Ccrh'sicd,  issued  in  1529  under  the  name  of  John  of  Chiemsee,  puts 
this  more  rudely—"  Et  quamvis  canonea  poenitentiales  sint  mode  abrogati  et 
mortui,  tainen  absque?  opcrihus  condignis  tanquam  vivaces  redimuntnr  per 
fictjiiu  indulgentijiruni  concessicmem,  vel  niagis  per  pecuniarum  exactionem  e 
sanguine  et  sudorc  pauperuni  oviuiu  extortiiruni."  —  Amort,  de  Indulgentiis 
II.  26. 

As*  there  was  no  John  of  Chienisee,  the  authorship  of  the  Onus  Ecdetia  hu 
been  a  disputed  matter.  Reusch  (L)er  Index  der  verbotenen  Bficher,  1. 124) 
attributes  it  to  Berthold,  and  regards  the  Theohgia  Germanica  as  a  castnted 
revision.   It  was  put  on  the  Louvian  Index  of  1550  among  the  anonymous  boob. 

*  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Pcenit.  cap.  8. 
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atUI  the  custom  in  the  confeseional.'  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  was  at  the 
pains  of  compiling  a  Penitential,  cla^sitieil  according  to  the  Deca- 
logue, and  containing  hundreds  of  canons  gathered  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Theodore,  Bede,  Burchard,  Ivo,  etc.,  id  all  tLeir  ancient 
severity,  with  which  he  required  his  priests  to  be  familiar ;  they  were 
ordere<l  to  conform  themselves  to  these  as  far  as  was  expedient,  and 
were  at  least  to  show  them  to  the  penitent  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
lesser  inflictions  prescribed  and  to  impress  him  with  the  benignity  of 
the  Church  in  mitigating  them.'  Azpilcueta  instructs  the  confessor 
to  explain  that  God  alone  knows  the  jjenance  due,  bnt  the  Church 
from  of  old  has  rerjuired  seven  years  for  every  grave  mortal  sin ; 
tlie  penitent  is  to  be  aske<l  whether  he  wilt  accept;  if  he  assents  so 
much  the  better,  and  he  may  be  moved  to  do  so  by  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  an  indulgence  to  oinccl  it.'  Val6re  Renaud  humanely 
advises  omission  of  the  reference  to  the  seven  years'  penance,  if  it  ia 
likely  to  cause  dejection  in  the  sinner,  but,  as  a  rule,  allusion  to  the 
old  canons  is  advisable  as  a  means  of  making  the  penitent  accept 
more  cheerfully  what  is  imposed,  and  avoid  such  sins  hereafter/ 
Instructions  more  or  less  to  the  same  effect  are  found  in  recent  works, 
nor  are  the  canons  likely  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  in  view  of  the 
hold  which  they  give  the  confessor  over  his  penitent."  Father  de 
Ciiarmes  repeats  the  old  rule  that  all  confessors  must  be  familiar  with 
them,  aud  he  reprints  the  Borromean  Penitential  in  ex/fmo,  saying 
that  many  jiriests  have  requested  him  to  render  it  accessible  to  them.* 
Even  as  recently  as  1857  Bishop  Zenner,  in  his  manual  for  confessors, 
gives  a  condensed  selection  with  all  the  old  terms  of  prolonged  pen- 
ance,^ but  that  the  only  object  of  this  is  to  terrify  the  penitent  is 
admitted  in  the  remark  of  Benedict  XIV'.  that  any  bishop  who 

'  Catech.  Trident.  De  Pmnit.  cu]).  13. 

*  Acta  Bwlea.  Mediolan.  I.  530.  585  eqq.  886  (Meiliokn.  1843). 
'  Azpilcut^tfe  Man.  CoDressarior.  cap.  xxvi.  D.  19. 

*  Reginaldj  Praxis  Fori  Pcenit.  Lib,  vii.  n.  38,  53, 

'  Mart.  Foraarii  Inatit.  Confesflarior.  Tract.  I.  cup.  3. — Zerola  Praxis  Sacr, 
Ptenit  Clip.  XXV.  Q.  13,  3i).— 8.  Leonardo  da  Porto  Maurizio.  Discorso  Mistico 
c  Mi)rft!e,  n.  ixvii. — Ferraris  Promptji  Biblioth.  a.  v.  Picnil.  Sacrum,  n.  49. — 
Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Bull.  Apailolica  Otnitihitio  l  23,  26  Junii,  1749.— 8.  Alph.  de 
Ligorio  Thcol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  n.  530. 

*  Til.  ex  Ciiarmes  Theol.  Univere.  Divert,  v,  cap.  5,  Q.  2,  Concl.  2. 
'  Zenner  la»truct.  Fractica  Ojnfewarii  8  149. 
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should  undertake  their  enforcement  would  attempt  a  manifest  impos- 
sihilitv.* 

The  penitential  cjinous  having  thus  been  reduced  to  the  simple 
function  of  a  bugbear,  the  confessor  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  un- 
Ixounded  discretion,  with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  threaten 
the  recalcitrant  with  tlie  full  measure  of  the  ancient  severity,  or  to 
condone  the  offen(?es  of  the  wealthy  and  liberal,  or  to  exercise  a  petty 
and  exasi>erating  tyranny  on  the  weiik  and  defenceless.     Our  means 
are  s(?anty  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  but  we 
know  how  nxrc  are  the  natures  thjit  «in  l>e  trusted  with  irresponsible 
power,  and  we  also  know  that  the  process  of  selection  through  which 
benefices  were  filled,  or  vicars  installed,  during  the  middle  ages  was 
not  such  as  to  entrust  such  natures  often  with  the  cure  of  souls.     To 
the  sensual,  the  brutal,  the  avaricious  or  the  malicious,  the  CH>nfes- 
sional  thus  oifered  ample  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  their 
propensities,  and  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  frequent  advantage  was  taken  of 
such  opportunities,  though  the  suiferers,  for  the  most  part,  necessarily 
endured  their  wrongs  in  silence.     Accidentally  a  brief  of  Benedict 
XII.  has  been  i>reserved  which  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the 
confessional  might  be  and  was  abused.     It  is  addressed  to  a  bishop, 
and  recites  that  tlu*  bearer  had  appealed  to  him  from  the  Official  of  the 
see,  who,  for  a  carnal  sin  of  old  date  recently  confessed  to  him,  had 
imposed  on  her  the  penance  of  walking  for  forty  days  in  the  market 
place  of  tlic  episcopal  city,  naked  from  the  navel  up,  and  wearing 
on  her  head  a  paper  inscribed  with  her  sin  ;  wherefore  the  pope  hu- 
manely orders  the  penance  to  be  moderated,  taking  into  consideration 
the  labor  and  expense  of  her  pilgrimage  to  Rome."     Of  course  it  ^vas 
irregular  at  that  time  to  irai)ose  a  public  jvenance  for  a  private  sin, 
but  when  so  indecent  an  outrage  could  be  perpetrated  by  so  high  a 
prelate  as  an  episcopal  Official,  we  can  imagine  what  a  hell  on  earth 
might  be  a  parish  confided  to  a  priest  or  vicar  of  evil  disposition. 
Such  hardships  fell  inevitably  on  the  timid  and  conscientious — ^thoee 
who  dared   not  recalcitrate  or  were  overawed  by  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  their  i)astors.     To  the  reckless  sinner,  who  was  content  if 
he  could  be  promised  escape  from  perdition,  and  to  the  rich  whose 
liberality  could  i)urcliase  exemption,  the  system  offered  salvation  on 


*  Bencd.  PP.  xiv.  De  Syiiodo  Dioecesan.  Lib.  XI.  cap.  zi.  n.  4. 
^  Baluz.  Capit.  Reguiu  Fraucor.  II.  1031  (Ed.  Venet.  1778). 
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the  easiest  terms,  and  the  conftssional  liad  few  terrors  save  the 
humiliation  of  secretly  udmitting  the  commission  of  sin.  The  ten- 
dency, moreover,  was  wholly  in  the  direction  of  laxity,  save  when  the 
evil  passions  of  the  confessor  might  lead  him  to  abuse  his  power,  for 
the  new  theories  a*  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  rendered  penance 
a  va'itly  less  important  factor  of  pardon  tlian  under  the  old  system  of 
winning  reconciliatioD  by  prolonged  repentance  and  maceration. 

An  early  indication  of  the  profound  change  impending  in  the 
administration  of  penance  is  afforded,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  Cardinal  Pullus,  who  informs  the  penitent  that 
if  the  confessor  imposes  on  him  a  penance  beyond  his  strength  he 
should  refuse  to  accept  it.'  How  the  laxity  thus  encouraged  in- 
creased nipidly  is  seen  soon  afU-rwards  in  Peter  of  Poitiers,  who  pre- 
scribes for  fornication  a  simple  fast  in  which  eggs  and  cheese  are 
allowed,  and  who  recommends  humanely  that  special  consideration 
should  be  shown  to  those  who  labor  for  their  daily  bread.  More- 
over, extreme  care  must  be  exercised  to  guard  against  any  suspicion 
that  may  !»  caused  by  the  performance  of  the  penance,  especially  in 
the  case  of  married  folk.'  This,  which  became  au  axiom  in  the  con- 
fessional iis  the  seal  grew  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  necessarily  limited 
greatly  both  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  penance  enjoined, 
for  there  were  scarce  any  but  moaeratc  prayer  and  almsgiving  that 
might  not  betray  the  peuitent — pilgrimages,  the  discipline,  hair- 
shirts,  and  even  fasting  wore  nil  noticeable  and  liable  to  cause  remark. 
Innixsent  III.  endeavored  to  check  this  tendency  by  counselling  only 
moderation — the  penance  should  fit  the  gravity  of  the  siu  and  tlie 
degree  of  repentance,  being  not  so  severe  as  to  cause  despair  nor  so 
light  OS  to  encoun^  sin.' 

Generalities  such  as  this  could  have  little  practical  influence,  and 
Innocent's  introduction  of  enforeefl  confession,  in  the  Lateran  canon 
of  1216,  gave  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  growing  laxity,  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  brought  crowds  of  unwilling  penitents  tii  the  eonfcs- 
sional,  and,  on  the  other,  there  was  an  inevitable  desire,  on  the  part 
1  the  strictest  churchmen,  to  disarm  the  oppositicm  excited  by 


■  B  PuUi  Seat.  Lib.  ti.  cap.  51 . 

■  Morin.  de  Pmnit  Lib.  tii.  cap.  22;  Lib.  X.  cap.  26. 
'  Innoc.  PP.  Itl.  Senn.  i.  De  ConBeuratione  Pontif. 
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the  new  nile  and  to  render  its  enforcement  as  easy  as  possible. 
Ca?sarius  of  Hcisterhach,  though  by  no  means  a  high  authority  in 
theology,  is  an  excellent  guide  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  period,  and 
we  can  trace  them  in  his  exhorfcitions  to  confessors  to  deal  indul- 
gently with  penitents  and  to  impose  on  them  only  such  penance  as 
they  will  readily  accept.^  The  same  disposition  is  shown  in  the 
instructions  to  parish  priests  by  various  councils  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.*  The  result  of  the  current  teachings  is 
expressed  by  Duns  Scotus,  who  tells  us  that  if  the  penitent  is  a  poor 
man,  dependent  on  his  daily  labor,  he  cannot  be  required  to  give 
alms  or  to  fast,  but  his  customary  work  may  be  enjoined  on  him  as 
I>enance,  and  he  may  be  told  to  perform  it  in  remission  of  his  sins. 
If  he  is  rich,  involved  in  carnal  sins  and  so  delicate  that  he  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  fast  or  to  mortify  the  flesh,  he  should  be  induced  to 
prav  or  ^\\q  alms  or  undertake  such  penance  as  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  ])f'rf(>rm,  and  not  fall  into  fresh  mortal  sin  by  its  omission. 
Moreover,  if  he  will  not  accept  any  {)enance  from  the  priest, 
and  yet  express(^.s  some  regret  for  his  sin,  and  a  firm  resolve  to 
sin  no  more,  he  is  to  be  absolved,  telling  him  of  the  penance  due 
and  tliat  what  he  does  not  perform  here  he  must  make  up  in  pur- 
gatory.'' 

Under  this  system  it  became  a  general  aphorism  that,  if  the  peni- 
tent would  accept  nothing  more,  a  single  Paternoster  or  Ave  Maria 
should  be  imposed,  and  on  his  agreeing  to  it,  absolution  should  be 
granted,  leaving  him  to  take  the  chancxjs  of  purgator}',*  for  it  wa^s 

*  Ciesar.  Hiesterbao.  Diiil.  Dist.  iii.  cap.  50,  52. 

^  Statut.  Eccles.  Cenomanens.  ann.  1247  (Martene  Ampl.  CJoll.  VII.  1379). 
— Statiit.  Synoil.  Remons.  Sec.  Locus  Priecept.  IV.  (Gousaet,  Actes  etc  II. 
540).— C.  Suossionens.  aim.  1403  (Ibid.  631).— Statut.  Jo.  Episc.  Nanncten^. 
ann.  1389,  caj).  xii.  (Martene  The:^aur.  IV.  985). 

The  council  of  Clermont,  in  1208  (cap.  7),  while  urging  moderation  in  the 
imposition  of  penance,  deprecates  the  custom  of  some  priests  who  prescribe 
satisfaction  so  minimized  that  it  is  almost  null  (Harduin.  VII.  695,  599). 

»  Jo.  Scoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Q.  1.— Gab.  Biel  in  IV.  Sentt.  Diet  xn. 
Q.  ii.  Art.  3,  Dub.  1. 

*  Ilostiens.  Aureie  Suinmie  Lib.  v.  De  Pcen.  et  Remiss.  J  58. — Jo.  Fribnrgens. 
Summfe  Confessor.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  135.— Synod.  Lingonena.  ann.  14W 
(Bochelli  Deer.  Eicles.  Gallic.  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  vii.  cap.  109,  110).— S.  Antonini 
Summte  P.  iir.  Tit.   xvii.  cap.  20.— Hart,  de  Chaimis  Interrog.  foL  105fl.— 
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assumed  that  the  sacrament  released  him  from  hell,  however  dubious 
might  be  the  repentance  that  refused  to  render  greater  satisfaction  to 
an  offended  God.  So  completely  had  the  sacramental  theory  super- 
seded all  the  older  teachings  of  Christianity  that  the  sacrament  was 
expected  to  do  for  the  sinner  what  he  would  not  do  for  himself.  The 
sacrament  became  the  main  thing  in  the  eyes  of  both  priest  and 
penitent ;  the  former  was  taught  that  the  chief  object  of  the  con- 
fessional is  to  avoid  driving  the  sinner  to  despair,  and  that  any 
terms  must  be  made  with  him  rather  than  allow  him  to  depart  hope- 
less of  pardon  and  doomed  to  hell.^  The  whole  matter  is  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church  to  regulate  as  it  may  see  fit,  for  it  stands 
in  place  of  God  upon  earth,  though  no  evidence  of  this  could  be  pro- 
duceil  except  the  fact  of  its  practice.*  When  such  were  the  rules  of 
the  confessional  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  recommend  that  a  sin- 
ful monk  should  be  allowed  to  escape  with  a  lighter  penance  than  a 
layman,  on  the  account  of  his  profession  f  but,  on  the  other  hand, 


Savonarolse  Confessionale,  fol.  64a. — Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Confessor  iv.  {  3. 
— Caietani  Opusc.  Tract,  v.  De  Confessione  Q  3. 
As  John  Myrc  says,  in  his  "  Instructions  to  Parish  Priests," 

Gef  thou  ley  on  him  more 

Thenne  he  wole  assente  fore 

Alle  he  wole  caste  hym  fro 

And  schende  hym-selfe,  I  telle  the  so. — (vv.  1643-6). 

Better  hyt  ys  wyth  penaunce  lutte 

In-to  purgatory  a  mon  to  putte, 

Then  wyth  penaunce  over  myche 

Sende  hym  to  helle  pitche. — (vv.  1659-62). 

Bartolommeo  de  Chaimis  even  adds  (ubi  sup)  that  if  he  refuses  to  accept  any 
penance  he  is  to  be  absolved,  provided  he  says  that  he  feels  displeasure  at 
having  sinned  and  intends  not  to  relapse. 

*  R.  de  Flammesburg  (Morin.  de  Pcenit.  Lib.  x.  cap.  25). — Jo.  Scoti  in  IV. 
Sentt.  Dist.  XV.  Q.  1 ;  Dist.  xix.  Q.  1. — Astesani  Summse  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q* 
2. — Synod.  Lingonens.  ann.  1404  (Bochelli  loc,  ciY.).— Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  v. 
Omf elisor  IV.  §  3.— Aurea  Armilla  s.  v.  Omfessio  Sacram.  n.  29. 

'  Ambros.  Caterini  adv.  Lutheri  Dogmata  Lib.  in.  (fol.  74a)—"  Ecclesia 
poenas  ipsas  atque  satis  faction  es,  cum  sit  loco  Dei  in  terris,  quasi  componens 
cum  delinquente,  suo  ponit  arbitrio,  vel  in  oratione,  vel  in  jejunio  vel  elee- 
mosyna.     Hsec  probatur  ipso  facto." 

•  Postillator  Raymundi  in  Summa  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxiv.  J  5. 

Favoritism  of  this  sort  is  manifested  while  yet  the  severer  penances  were 
enjoined.    An  abbot  struck  a  slave,  who  died  in  six  months  from  the  effects  of 
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Cardinal  Henry  of  Siisa  suggests  that  clerics  should  be  penanced 
more  heavily  than  tlie  laity,  because  of  their  evil  example,  and 
moreover  because  it  is  rare  to  find  a  cleric  who  is  truly  repentant.^ 

The  council  of  Trent  recognized  fully  the  illusory  character  of  the 
laxity  which  had  become  universal.  Its  mission  was  to  reform  the 
Church,  so  that  it  could  be  defended  from  heretic  assaults,  and  on 
this  subject  it  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms.  It  instructed  confessors 
to  impose  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  sins  confessed;  to  remem- 
l)er  that  it  is  not  only  a  medicine  for  the  future  but  a  punishment 
for  the  past,  and  that  when  they  prescribe  the  most  trifling  observ- 
ances for  the  gravest  offences  they  become  sharers  in  the  sins  of  their 
penitents.^  In  tliis,  as  in  so  much  else,  the  council  spoke  to  deaf 
ears.  Even  in  the  Catechism  issued  at  its  command,  the  priest  is 
instructed  that  of  all  kinds  of  |)enance  the  one  specially  to  be  pre- 
scribed is  to  devote  certain  days  to  prayer  and  to  pray  for  all,  espe- 
cially for  the  dead.'  It  need  not  surprise  us  tlierefore  to  find  that 
the  injunctions  of  the  council  were  disregarded  and  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  practice.  It  is  true  that  some  moralists  propound 
the  rule  that  the  penance  must  l>e  proportioned  to  the  character  of 


the  blow.  Rumold,  Bishop  of  Constance,  imposed  a  penance  on  him  and  sent 
him  to  Alexander  II.,  who  ordered  his  restoration  to  his  office  and  that  after  a 
year's  penance  he  might  resume  his  functions. — Alex.  PP.  II.  Epist.  64. 

*  Hostiens.  Aureae  Summas  Lib.  v.  De  Poen.  et  Remiss.  {  60. 

*  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Poenit.  cap.  8. 
'  Catech.  Trident.  Dc  Pcenit.  cap.  13. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  prayer,  which  should  be  the  willing 
and  earnest  outpouring  of  the  soul  to  its  Creator,  is  universally  treated  as  a 
punishment,  vindictive  in  character.  Just  before  this  prescription  of  prayer 
as  the  chief  i>enance,  the  Catechism  had  enunciated  the  rule  that  all  peniten- 
tial works  should  be  punitive  and  vexatious — "Ut  ejusmodi  opera  suscipiantor 
quse  natura  sua  dolorem  et  molestiam  afferant.  Cum  enim  pneteritonun 
sceleruin  compensationes  sint  atque  redemi>trices  peccatoruni  omnino  necesse 
est  ut  aliquid  acerbitatis  liabeant.'*  The  mechanical  formalism  of  the  obserr- 
ance,  moreover,  is  seen  in  the  remark  of  Alexander  Hales  (SummsB  P.  IV.  Q> 
XXVI.  Membr.  iii.  Art.  2,  §  5)  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  understand  the  prayer^ 
"Quando  ergo  quaeritur  utrum  tencmur  intelligere  quod  oramus?  Dicendum 
quod  de  actu  s}>eciali  est  veruin ;  de  eo  autem  quod  petitur  non  oportet,  nisi  in 
magnis  literatis  et  provectis.  Nee  isti  etiam  tenentur  habere  intellectam 
orati(mis." 

San  Filippo  Neri,  however,  in  his  Otusigli,  wisely  points  out  the  uselessne* 
of  reduplicated  rosaries  and  other  prayers,  if  they  are  not  performed  in  a  spirit 
of  earnest  seeking  after  God  and  desire  to  obey  his  commandments. 
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the  penitent,  but  tbey  explain  thU  away  by  pointiog  out  that  if  iie  is 
conscientious  heavy  penance  is  superfluous,  wliile  if  ret-kless  he  will 
not  perform  it.'  Gobat,  quotes  approvingly  from  Coninck  the  dic- 
tum that  the  confessor  must  never  impose  a  penance  which  he  thinks 
the  penitent,  through  any  weakness,  may  fail  to  perform.*  These 
writers  represent  the  laser  section  of  theologians,  which  has  become 
pre<lominant.  and  which  (continues  to  teach  that  if  the  penitent  will 
aceept  no  more  a  single  Lord's  Prayer  or  Hail  Mary  will  suffice, 
and  that  be  must  never  on  this  account  be  turned  away  in  despair. 
Liguori  is  particularly  successful  in  arguing  away  tiie  Trldentine 
presvriptions,  nor  does  he  recognize  his  practical  admission  of  the 
failure  of  the  sacramental  system  when  he  ut^s  that  most  jienitents, 
if  they  do  not  perform  the  penance  enjoined,  regard  the  confession  as 
valueless,  wherefore  they  resume  their  sinful  life,  are  deterred  from 
returning  to  the  confessional,  and  are  thus  hardened  in  sin.  A 
simple  sign  of  the  cross,  he  says,  conjoined  with  the  sacrament, 
suffices  as  satisfaction.^ 

Thus  the  penitential  observances  which,  for  tbe  earlier  half  of  the 
existence  of  Christianity,  formed  so  vast  a  portion  of  discipline  have 
been  practically  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the  sacrament.  So  un- 
important have  they  become  that  Gobat  feels  no  shame  in  admitting 
that  he  sometimes  foi^nt  to  impose  any  satisfaction  and  had  to  be 
reminded  of  it  by  the  penitent  af^er  absohition  had  been  conferred, 
nor  was  this  uncommon,  for  Graffio  feels  obliged  to  reprove  tbe 
ignorant  who  were  in  the  habit  of  granting  absolution  as  soon  as  the 
confession  was  finishe<l,  without  a  word  of  exbortation  or  imposition 
of  penance.*     Under  these  circumstances  the  question  became  merely 

'  Henriqucz  Summs  Tlieol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  xxi.  n.  2.— Dom.  8oI'>  in  IV. 
SenlL  Dist.  xx.  Q.  ii.  Art.  3,  Oonul.  2.— Repnald.  Praxis  Fort  Pmnit.  Lib. 
VI.  n,  85. 

Tbe  eight  reasons  for  imposing  lig;lit  penance,  drawn  up  by  Oobat,  are 
equally  comprchensire  and  include  all  daflses  of  penitents. — Clericati  de 
Pfflnit.  DcciB.  XXXIV.  n.  17-19. 

'  Gobmt  Alpbab.  Confessar.  n.  745.— In.  esplaining  away  the  Tridentiue 
canon,  Gobat  docs  not  appear  to  realize  how  deatructive  of  Iho  system  is  his 
common-sense  remark  that  we  do  not  know  how  iniiny  fusta  will  satisfy  God 
for  ten  lies  <)r  twenty  blasphemies. 

•  B.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  ThwI.  Morul.  Lib.  Vl.  n.  507,  509-10,  514;  Praxis 
Cunfcssarii,  n.  8,  11,  12. 

'  Qnbat  Alpbab.  ConfoMiir.  n,  273. — Jae,  a  OrartiiH  Priixis  Casuum  Reserva- 
tor.  Lib-  II.  cap.  xxvi.  n.  6. 
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a  speculative  oue  whether  absolution  cau  be  granted  without  sat 
faction;  this  was  finally  admittc«l,  and  the  moralists  content  r^k-toil 
themselves  by  invoking  jmrgatorv  to  compensate  for  the  mutilati--  m-  ion 
of  the  sacrament  by  the  omission  of  one  of  its  integral  jjarts.  Ti^S^—hj^ 
objection  is  removed  by  defining  satisfaction  to  be  an  integral  but  irr^  not 
an  essential  part  of  the  sacrament,  and  even  puigatory  can  be  @scap«=:^)e(J 
without  penance,  fur  the  penitent  can  himself  effetit  this  bv  ppaj'^^ef 
since  prayer  can  effect  the  release  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  th^  -^ere 
is  no  reason  why  the  living  cannot  do  this  for  themselves.^ 

What,  under  such  a  system,  is  considered  adequate  satisfaction  f,,f 

the  most  heinous  ofi'ences  is  seen  in  the  penances  suggested  by  Be jop. 

diet  XIV.  for  a  man  who  debauches  his  wife's  sister.  If  he  l^  »  a 
peasant,  young  and  healthy  but  poor,  he  may  for  three  months  d^^tVy 
recite  fifteen  Paters  and  Aves  with  arms  outstretched ;  if  rich,  he  -wnn 
fast  once  a  week  and  give  alms  in  proportion  to  his  means  ;  if  old 
and  poor,  a  rosary  a  week  for  three  months  suffices.'  It  would  x»<:>i 
be  easy  to  set  a  lower  value  on  God's  pardon.  If  a  confepsor,  h<:>***" 
ever,  has  scruples  about  such  merciful  use  of  the  [wwer  of  the  Ic^J?'^ 


'  Palmieri  Tract,  de  Ptenit.  p.  428. 

•  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Conscienti»,  Julii,  173G  —See  also  llio  list  uf  tri  v^  "* 
observflucca  which  Liguori  {Prasia  ConfeBsar.  n.  14)  prescribes  as  suitAble. 

Still  the  thirst  for  ascetic  maceration  lina  not  entirely  died  out.     Le*^^"* 
(Prasis  ad  Litt.  Maior.  Poenitentiar.  p.  365),  about  the  middle  of  the  aeventee*^^^ 
century,  alludes,  as  a  fitting  penance  for  a  lay  patron  who  bestows  s  Ijeae^^*** 
sinioaiHcally,  the  use  of  the  hair  shirt,  the  discipline  freqaently  applied,  i.*^^    *'" 
niody,  fasting,  visiting  distant  churches,  frequenting  divioe  service,  etc.     'J-      "* 
ci/(:r,  or  hair  ihirt,  is  exceedingly  severe — "  cilicia  juvcnem  niortificant  et  seD-^^"' 
octungenarium  vel  debilis  vel  infirma  valetudinia  tace rant  et  fere  ad  nihil-^^" 
redigunt"  (Ibid.  p.  822).     He  ulso  speaks  {p.  6ft)  of  iron  chains  worn  Hrc»«^    ""^ 
the  waist  or  thighg  or  arms  as  medicinal  peuance  tn  repre«(s  carnal  desi^^     ^' 
Chiericato,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  century,  says  (De  Pranit  Decis.  v,  n,  1    »•  -• 
8)  that  for  two  hundred  years  the  huir  shirt  has  been  abandoned  for  anfit*"^*' 
form  consistiDg  of  a  girdle  of  iron  or  brass  wire,  quite  as  painftil  but  \esa  li^*'"'' 
aging  t^  health.    Cardinals  Ximenes,  Borromeo,  Baronius  and  Bellarmino     3'"' 
said  to  havo  worn  it  either  regularly  or  as  a  matter  of  penance.     Even  ii»     '*'"^ 
present  century  Frassinetti  (New  Pariah  Priest's  Practical  Manual,  pp.SE*!- — ^' 
speaks  of  hair  shirts,  chains  and  the  discipline  as  matters  which  casno'      "' 
censured  without  censuring  the  saints  of  old,  though  they  never  sboulci^     '* 
practised  with  those  of  weak  conslitutiona  or  without  believing  that  God    *"* 
called  the  penitent  to  a  life  of  extraordinary  mortiii cation.     Renter  (Saff*^*^' 
fessarius  inatructus  n.  16)  includes  them  among  the  penance*  inilicBte<3 
carnal  s 
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I  the  refuge  of  satisfyiug  his  coDScience  in  such  cases  of 
rocious  crime  by  imposing  a  heavy  penance,  conditioning  only  a 
vaiaX  sin  for  its  non-performance,  for  lie  lias  the  power  of  enjoining 
tisfaction  «u6  praceplo  tctri  or  «u6  pnrcepio  gram;  he  occupies  the 
Etce  of  Christ  and  has  unlimited  discretion.' 
LTnder  this  discretion  there  is  scarce  anything  that  may  not  fignre 

satisfactory  penance.  Tliat  attendance  on  mass  should  be  some- 
oes  enjoined  as  such  would  api)ear  not  he  jmrticnlarly  respectful  to 
e  Eucharist,  and  if  two  are  enjoined  on  a  feastnlay  it  is  a  disputed 
int  whether  the  injunction  is  fulfilled  by  listening  to  two  stmulta- 
ously  celebrated  on  different  altars.     If  a  rosary  is  imposed  as  well 

bearing  mass,  the  time  may  be  nttlizeil  by  reciting  it  during  the 
Icbration.  Taking  communion  may  be  enjoined,  or  even  absti- 
oce  from  it  or  from  other  good  works,  which  in  view  of  the  grace 
ipartcd  by  the  sacrament  would  seem  to  be  an  indifferent  mode  of 
ntributing  to  the  sinner's  improvement,  though  we  are  tuld  that  it 
t»  a  fevorite  injunction  of  San  Filippo  Ken.*  There  is  a  curious 
leetion  whether  a  peuance  can  lje  imjiosed  on  a  priest  of  ]>erforniiug 
c  offices  for  the  dead  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  in  [Hirgatory,  thus 
Lading  from  tlie  rites  a  double  duty — for  the  soul  of  the  }»enitent 
td  for  the  departed.  In  the  system  which  prevails  of  rigidly 
eighing  and  counting  every  molecule  of  merit,  some  doctors  hold 
»ifl  not  to  be  permissible,  while  it  is  approved  by  others  of  equal 
utbority.*  When  a  confessor  has  to  reprove  a  penitent  he  may 
mpoee  as  penance  a  patient  listening  ti)  the  admonition.'  Whether 
aarrisgc  can  be  imposed  as  a  penance  for  those  addictctl  to  carnal 
ius  ie  a  disputed  question.^ 

A  [wint  which  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged  debate  is  whether 
Jie  performance  of  works  of  precept — the  observances  required  by 

'  ]l»t.  Fomarii  Institt.  Confeasar.  Tract.  I.  cap.  3. — Buseabaum  MeduDie 
rieol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  Tract.  \v.  Dub.  4,  Art.  1,  n.  8.— La  Croix  Theol.  Moral, 
^ib.  VI.  P.  ii.  n.  1249.— S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  n.  515.— 
Sened.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Conscientim,  Dec.  1742,  cas.  ii. 

'  Ibid.  JdIu,  1743,  cas.  ii.— Summa  Diana  s.  vv.  PienUailiam  imponere  n.  4 ; 
'^ilattitm  wmmalare  n.  18,  20.— Clericali  de  Pffliiit.  Decia.  XS.tlV.  n.  13.— 
^  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  Vi.  n.  514.— Voit  Theol.  Moral.  I.  203-4. 
SdmuiW  DiaUH  s.  v.  PreniUntiam  imponTt  n,  2. 

*  Banter  Neoconfesaarius  instruclus  n.  17. 

*  QobM  Alphab.  CuufeMarior.  d.  7^2. 
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the  Church  of  all  the  faithful,  such  as  attendance  at  mass  on  Sundavs 
and  feast-days — can  be  prescribed  and  accept-ed  as  satisfaction  in  the 
sacrament.  Aquinas  argued  that  they  could,  Pierre  de  la  Palu  that 
they  could  not,  and  St.  Antonino  holds  with  Aquinas.*  Cardinal 
Caietano  regjirds  the  question  as  open,  though  he  says  that  most 
doctors  were  in  the  negjitive  and  that  confessors  never  prescribed 
theni.^  After  the  council  of  Trent,  increasing  laxity  inclined  the 
balance  to  the  affirmative  side.  It  is  true  that  Henriquez  says  the 
authorities  are  at  variance),  and  he  ventures  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
while  Bishop  Zerola  pronounces  in  the  negative,*  but  Azpilcueta 
asserts  decidedly  that  although  the  penitent  is  not  at  liberty  to  offer 
works  of  precept  in  discharge  of  penanw  enjoined,  yet  the  confessor 
can  prescribe  them  Jis  penance,  and  Gobat  argues  that  it  is  often 
prudent  to  enjoin  such  works  as  penance  on  negligent  penitents.* 
In  modern  times  it  has  thus  become  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
works  of  prei^ept  may  be  imposed  as  penance,  and  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  a(»cepted  practice.*^  As  Ferraris  remarks,  it  affords  a 
convenient  method  of  dealing  with  great  sinners  whose  fragility  or 
0(»cupations  prevent  the  imposition  of  proper  penance.*  Benedict 
XIV.  even  eliminates  the  necessity  of  any  penance  in  those  who 
observe  the  precepts  of  the  Church.  lie  puts  the  case  of  a  dying 
man  who  Inis  never  performed  voluntary  penanc«,  and  who  thinks 
that  he  has  satisfied  for  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  his  sins  by 
offering  in  satisfaction  his  attendance  at  church  on  feast-days,  his 
fast^  and  other  ob.servan(;es  of  precept ;  it  is  probable  that  he  is 
right,  for  works  of  supererogation  are  not  necessarily  required  for 
remitting  the  temporal  punishment  of  sins  remitted  quoad  culpamJ 

*  S.  Ant^)niiii  Suinnise  P.  III.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  20. 
^  Caiotani  Opusc.  Tract,  vi.  Q.  1. 

'  Henriipiez  Suiniriie  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  xxi.  n.  3. — Zerola  Praxis 
Sacr.  Poecnit.  cap.  xxvi.  Q.  10. 

*  Azpilcuet:e  Man.  Confcssar.  cap.  xxvi.  n  24;  De  Pcenitentia  Dist.  VI.  cap. 
1,  Li  J*nnrlpio  n.  40-42. —Gol>at  Alpha!).  Conterssar.  n.  748. 

*  Reginal<l.  Praxis  Fori  Ptcnit.  Lih.  vii.  n.  28-30.— Escobar  Theol.  Moral. 
Tract.  VII.  Exam.  iv.  cap.  7,  n.  40.— Clericati  de  Poenit.  Decis.  XXXIV.  n.  10.— 
La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vii.  P.  ii.  n.  1229,  1243.— St.  Alph.  de  Ligorio 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  ii.  513. 

Router  (Ncocorifessarius  instrurtus  n.  16)  adds  that  some  work  not  of  pre- 
cept should  be  adjoined  to  render  the  penance  more  vindictive. 
^  Ferraris  Prompta  Biblioth.  s.  v.  Ptrnlt.  Sncraui.  Art.  III.  n.  37. 
^  Bencit  PP,  XIV.  Casus  Conscicnt.  April,  1745,  ca*.  ii. 
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B.  revolution  in  the  doc- 


i  and  practice  of  tlie  Church  could  be  accomplished  wholly 
M-ithout  protest  or  opposition.  Hardly  had  it  commenced,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Peter  Cantor  sought  to  re\'ive  the  ancient 
rigor.  Either  God  or  man,  he  says,  must  punish :  if  God,  it  is  in 
pui^torial  fire,  of  which  the  lightest  touch  is  worse  than  all  the 
torments  of  the  martyrs  ;  if  man,  the  penance  must  equal  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  pains  of  purgatory,  otherwise  tlie  jjeniteut  does  not 
truly  repent,  and  therefore  thei-e  are  but  few  true  penitents ;  all 
pleasures  of  tlie  flesh  are  to  be  abandoned,  sleep  is  to  be  shortened 
by  vigils,  gluttony  to  be  cured  by  fasting,  drunkenness  by  unslaked 
thirst ;  in  penance  God  delights  in  liuman  suffering.'  In  the  nest 
centurj-  William  of  Paris  is  very  severe  on  the  confesstirs  who  im- 
jKise  insufficient  penance;  they  should  follow  the  old  canons  as 
pearly  aa  the  fragility  of  the  age  will  permit.  Penance  should  be 
such  as  wholly  to  extinguish  all  sinful  pleasures  aud  remove  all 
occasions  of  sin ;  the  penitent  must  abstain  not  only  from  what  is 
unlawful  but  also  from  much  that  is  lawful,  especially  from  trade 
which  scarce  can  be  followed  without  sin.  His  diet  must  be  spare, 
his  couch  bard,  his  sleep  short,  his  garments  vile,  his  prayers 
incessant,  his  speech  grave,  bis  walk  bumble;  he  must  bear  his 
cross  and  deny  himself.^  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  Piero 
d'Aquila  shows  a  glimpse  of  recognition  of  the  infinite  meanness 
of  the  methods  and  details  of  so-called  satisfaction  in  comparison 
with  the  majesty  of  Goil  and  the  heinoiisness  of  the  revolt  against 
him  implied  by  sin.'  By  this  time,  however,  the  practice  was 
virtually  settled  and  laxity  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Even  Chancellor  Gerson,  ))erhaps  the  most  rigid  moralist  of  the 
tifteentb  century,  can  only  say  that  it  is  foolish  for  a  penitent  to 
refuse  all  penance,  but  yet  he  must  be  absolved  if  he  does  so  through 
delicacy  of  body  and  not  through  heretically  denying  the  existence 
of  purgatory."  Dr.  Weigel  assents,  with  the  addition  that  the  peni- 
tent is  to  be  warned  that  he  will  have  to  make  it  up  in  purgatorj".' 
At  the  end  of  the  centurv  the  reformer  Savonarola  tells  us  that  if 


'  P.  Oantor.  Verb,  Alibreviat.  cap.  l-M!. 

'  Oaillel.  Paris,  de  Pcenit.  cap.  25;  de  Sacraui.  Pcenit.  caji,  19,  i 

*  P.  de  Aquila  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Q.  1. 

•  Jg.  Gereonifl  Regulse  Morales  (Ed.  1488,  xxv.  G.). 
'  Weigel  ClnviculiB  Indulgent,  cap.  -6. 
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tlie  penitent  .shows  little  contrition  the  penance  should  be  light, 
especially  if  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  lie  will  perform  it ;  if  he  shows 
great  contrition  it  shonkl  be  light,  because  the  contrition  is  in  itself 
satisfaction ;  if  he  is  moderately  contrite,  it  should  be  moderate.* 

The  discuissions  attendant  upon  the  Keformation  were  not  without 
influence,  as  the  uttenmces  of  the  council  of  Trent  attest,  and  al- 
though these  were  speedily  argued  away,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
predominant  sc^hool  of  momlists,  there  yet  were  some  who  took  them 
seric»iisly.  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  was  one  of  these,  and  he  ordered 
confessors  to  observe  the  portentous  Penitential  which  he  compiled 
(p.  1710  a?*  closely  as  they  could  without  risking  the  refusal  of  the 
penitent  or  his  non-observance  of  what  might  be  prescril>ed.*  About 
the  sjimc  period  commenced  the  long  strife  which  was  to  render  the 
name  of  Jansenist  so  odious  to  papal  ears.  In  1567  Pius  V.  con- 
demned the  seventy-nine  propostions  of  the  Ix)iivain  Doctor  Michael 
Bay — a  condemnation  which  had  to  be  rei>eated  by  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Urban  VIII.  There  was  nothing  in  them  that  bore  directly  upon 
the  abusive  laxity  of  absolution  with  insufficient  ^wnance,  but  one  or 
two  of  them  assumed  that  no  penance  could  suffice  as  worthy  satis- 
faction to  God  for  sin  and  that  remission  of  temporal  punishment 
could  only  l)e  gained  through  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.*  So  in  the 
five  propositions  of  Cornelis  Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ipres,  condemned  by 
Innocent  X.  in  1G53,  by  Alexander  VII.  in  1664,  and  by  Clement 
XI.  in  1705,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  subject/  Yet  the  sectaries 
whose  obstinacy  thus  called  forth  these  repcjited  denunciations  were 


*  SavonaroliB  Confession  ale,  fol.  63-4. — The  old  rule  was  that  deficient  con- 
trition must  be  compensated  for  by  heavier  penance. — Adami  Persenise  Abbatis 
Epist.  XXVI.  (Migne,  CCXI.). 

Erasmus  represents  a  dissolute  youth  touched  with  contrition  and  making  a 
full  confession  to  a  i>ai)al  penitentiary,  who  imposes  on  him  the  penance  of 
reciting  a  Mmrere  on  his  knees  before  an  altar  and  giving  a  carlino  to  a 
beggar,  and  on  his  exclaiming  at  its  insufliciency  tells  him  that  if  he  amends 
his  life  it  is  sutlicient ;  if  he  does  not,  his  sin  will  inflict  sufficient  punishment 
(Colloq.  Adoloscentis  et  Scorti).  This  doubtless  conveys  the  ideal  of  Erasmus, 
but  it  has  the  drawback  of  suggesting  that  the  whole  penitential  system  is 
superfluous. 

*  S.  Caroli  Borromei  Instruct.  i)p.  (^^,  78,  81. 

»  Prop.  59,  77.— Pii  PP.  V.  Bull.  Ex  omuibm,  1567  ;  Urbani  PP.  VIII.  Ball. 
Jn  etninetiti\  1G44. 

*  Clement.  PP.  XL  Bull.  Vimmn  Domini,  1705. 
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religionists  of  a  more  rigorous  type  than  those  who  followetl  the 
fashiunable  easy-going  Probabilism  of  the  day  and  were  not  disposed 
to  widen  and  level  the  steep  and  narrow  path  to  heaven.  Condeni- 
uation  at  llonie  natnrally  drove  them  to  a  vigorous  assertion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gailican  Church,  though  only  a  portion  of  them  be- 
came absolute  sclusmatics  iu  separating  the  see  of  Utreeht  from 
Catliolic  unity,  and  even  these  professed  still  to  regard  the  pope  as 
the  head  of  the  Church.  The  rest  formed  a  mutinous  and  highly- 
objectionable  body,  to  whom  were  affiliated,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
all  who  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  prevailing  and  progressive  laxity. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  (p.  17}  to  the  strife  over  attrition 
and  the  jiersecutions  occasioued  by  the  bull  UnigenUan,  and  those  who 
thus  insisted  on  charity  as  an  element  in  sufficing  attrition  were  not 
likely  to  be  satisHed  with  practical  nulliticatiou  of  penance.  It  was 
natural  that  their  opponents  should  accuse  them  of  closing  by  their 
rigidity  the  avenues  to  God  and  of  abandoning  the  mass  of  mankind 
to  despair  by  their  revival  of  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  grace  and 
predestination.*  There  was,  however,  no  definite  line  between  them 
and  their  opponents :  the  name  of  -Tanaenist  was  never  accepted  by 
them,  but  was  used  by  the  Jesuits  as  an  opprobrious  term  to  deaig- 
nat«  all  who  advocated  greater  strictness  in  the  ministration  of  the 
sacraments.  Tlie  movement  was  simply  a  protest  against  the  relaxed 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  day,  an  effort  within  the  Church  to 
revive  its  ancient  discipline ;  It  denounced  the  casuists  and  moralists 
as  Liaxists,  and  Itt^  members  in  turn  were  stigmatized  as  Rigorists. 
Though  France  was  their  headquarters,  they  were  to  be  found  every- 

'  The  good  Redemptomt,  Father  Muller,  exulting  in  the  triumph  of  Liguori 
over  the  JaDBeDietei,  tan  hardly  find  words  strung  enough  to  express  his  ilet«s- 
tntion  of  their  teachings — "  Murrtac  aad  auatere  lis  Chcy  ore,  the  JansenUts 
point  out  the  way  of  salvation,  but  they  strew  it  with  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mooiitiible — angular  Htones,  sharp  blades,  and  burning  coals — all  these  must  be 
eu(.'uunt«rt:d.  .  .  ,  I  am  no  longer  aiuAzed  at  the  excesses  of  the  National 
Asitembly  since  I  see  so  many  Jansenists  on  its  benches.  Still  less  am  I  sur- 
prised at  the  esceaaes  of  the  Revolution  since  among  its  terrible  actors  ligure 
so  many  ancient  .lanseoists.  These  men  had  hearte  of  sleet ;  their  actions 
were  eloquent  of  tiie  fatalism  and  despair  of  their  doctrines." — The  Catholic 
Pnmtho'xl,  11.  176,  181. 

Father  Miiller  is  not  the  first  to  identify  the  Revolution  and  Jansenism.  As 
early  as  1794  the  ex-Jesuit  Bolgeni  issueil  his  Profrltma  te  i  OiariJieHisCi  liano 
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where,  and  for  a  ceuturj^  and  a  half  they  waged  an  unremitting  war 
of  hooks  and  pamphlets  against  the  self-indulgence  of  human  nature 
with  a  pertinacity  that  must  win  resjiect  for  their  courage  and  con- 
victions however  little  testimony  it  may  bear  to  their  worldly  wisdom. 
The  Higorists  thus  held  that  the  council  of  Trent  meant  what  it 
said  on  the  subject  of  satisfaction.  Among  their  earlier  spokesmen 
was  Willem  van  Est,  who  quotes  the  Tridentine  utterance  as  binding 
aud  insists  on  the  imposition  of  penance  pro})ortionate  and  suitable 
to  the  sins  submitted  for  remission.^  More  definitely  Jansenist  and 
a^jxressive  were  the  Abl)6  do  S.  Cyran  and  Antoine  Amauld,  who 
required  long  and  rigorous  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments— some  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  it  is  said,  were  alloAved  to 
(lie  without  the  viaticum  because  they  were  insufficiently  prepared.^ 
The  learned  Father  Morin  was  a  Rigorist,  and  his  exhaustive  his- 
tory of  the  sacrament  of  penitence*  pitilessly  exposed  the  variations 
which  had  (XMuirred  in  its  evolution.  Juenin  belonged  to  the  same 
school ;  he  devotes  a  long  argument  to  prove  that  under  the  Tri- 
dentine rule  the  penanw  should  be  proportioned  to  the  sin,  and  he 
protests  against  the  confessors  who  for  grave  offences  impose  merely 
a  rosiiry,  or  fiisting  for  a  day  or  two,  or  the  recital  of  the  penitential 
psjilms.  To  those  who  asserted  that  the  old  discipline  ^vas  obsolete 
and  that  custom  makes  law,  he  replies  that  no  custom  can  rescind  a 
divine  law.'  Christian  Wolff  com])lains  of  the  excessive  laxity  of 
the  (lay  in  the  imposition  of  penance,  and  calls  for  its  correction.* 
Cardinal  Aguirrc  repels  indignantly  the  imputation  of  Jansenism, 
but  he  denounces  forcibly  the  impious  pseudo-penitents  who  abuse 
(roufessors  as  butchers  of  souls  for  im])osing  heavy  penances,  when 
those  prcscril)ed  by  the  most  rigid  do  not  equal  in  duration  or  harsh- 
ness one-hundredth  part  of  what  was  formerly  in  universal  use.* 
Xoel  Alexandre  lal)ors  strenuously  to  prove  by  the  ancient  doctors 

'  Estii  in  IV.  Sontt.  Dist.  xv.  ?  14. 

'  Ad<lis  iSc  ArnciUrs  Catholic  Dictionary,  a.  v.  Jansenuim,  Amauld's  work, 
J)e  Infrequente  Communion^  in  which  lie  defined  these  principles,  was  approred 
)>y  twenty  French  bishops,  and,  when  the  Jesuits  denounced  it  at  Borne,  the 
Inquisition,  in  1G45,  unanimously  refused  to  condemn  it — Ddllinger  and 
Reusch,  Moralstreitigkeiten  in  der  nimisch-katholischen  Kirche,  I.  65. 

^  Juenin  de  Saerainentis  Diss.  vi.  Q.  vi.  cap.  7. 

*  Chr.  Lupi  Dissert,  de  Indulgentiia  cap.  vii. 

*  A^^uirre  Diss,  de  Concil.  Toletan.  III.  n.  loO  (Concil.  Hispan.  III.  256). 
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and  the  Tridentiae  decrees  that  peiiauoe  should  bear  some  propoitioD 
to  the  sin.'  Vau  Kspen  was  the  most  learned  canonist  of  his  day, 
with  strong  Janyctiist  leanings,  for  liff  lost  his  position  at  Louvain 
in  consequence  of  defending  the  election,  in  1723,  of  Btenhovcn, 
the  schismatic  Arclibiahop  of  Utrecht.  He  argues  that  the  Tri- 
dentine  decree  restored  the  ancient  rules  to  full  vigor,  and  he  warns 
all  confeaaors  to  observe  the  same  care  in  the  imposition  of  jienance 
as  did  the  Fathers,  to  whom  they  are  in  no  wise  comparable  either 
in  learning  or  holiness.'  Habert,  the  author  of  the  "  Pratique  de  , 
Verdun,"  the  so-called  "  Pratique  impraticable,"  was  no  Jansenist, 
but  a  Rigorist.  He  is  eloquent  in  insisting  on  the  evils  of  the  cus- 
tomary laxity.  The  priest  who  is  fearful  of  driving  his  penitents  to 
seek  another  confessor  is  merely  making  a  pact  with  the  enemy. 
The  penitent  so  treated  never  improves;  after  six  hundred  con- 
fessions he  is  still  given  to  the  same  sins,  increasing  day  by  day. 
The  unworthy  indulgence  shown  by  so  many  L-onfessors  injures  not 
only  individuals  hut  the  whole  Church,  for  it  is  the  cause  why 
sinners  are  not  reformed,  the  s;ierameDts  are  pDllut4^d  and  the  divine 
and  eocleslaatieal  liuva  are  neglected.  Yet  the  penances  recommended 
by  Habert  show  how  far  was  this  rigoristic  school  from  seeking  to 
restore  the  ancient  severity,  and  how  merely  nominal  were  those  of 
the  I>ax)sts  when  tliese  were  regarded  as  rigorous.  The  prescrip- 
tion.* tiomprise  short  prayers  at  rising,  directed  against  the  prevailing 
fiins,  fre<|uent  examination  of  conscience  and  confession,  with  assid- 
uous attendance  at  church  ;  if  necessary,  the  prayers  can  be  rendered 
more  onerous  by  special  postures  during  their  recital.  Fasting  is 
for  grave  sins,  but  it  is  trivial — abstaining  from  a  meal  or  from  wine 
and  flesh,  but  to  be  so  managed  thut  the  family  or  commdes  may 
not  Huspect  it ;  bread  and  water  are  reserve<l  for  the  most  heinous 
offences,  and  perhaps  some  short  pilgrimage  may  be  desirable  on  a 

I  SuroioEB  Alexandrine  P.  I.  □.  603-13. 

•  Van  Espen  Jur.  El-cIw.  Univem.  P.  u.  Tit.  vi.  cap.  4.  n.  6,  17. 

It  wa»  evidently  with  the  object  of  che(^killg  coDfesBorial  liixity  that  the 
Jesuit  Caaalicchio  maUe  bia  collection  of  terrible  examples.  Thus  a  confessor, 
who  h&d  by  trivial  penances  encouraged  a  penitent  to  continue  a  life  of  sin,  is 
condemned  to  bear  him  on  his  shduMerti  throughout  eternity,  both  enveloped 
in  d&mes.  In  another  similar  case  the  dead  penitent  rises  from  the  tomb,  re- 
proaches hi*  confessor  in  the  church,  flays  him  alive,  and  both  arc  carried  oCf 
by  demons. — Avvenimenti  prodigiosi  contru  qudli  che  tnalament«  si  confessano, 
pp.  18, 19  (Venetia,  1697). 

11—18 
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Sunday  or  feast-da v  which  will  not  interfere  with  labor.  Besides 
these,  various  works*  of  charity  and  mercy  may  be  enjoined,  or  prac- 
tices of  self-mortificuition,  or  exercises  to  strengthen  the  moral  char- 
acter or  overcome  besetting  vices ;  thus  idle  women  may  be  reciuired 
to  scAv  or  knit  or  take  cmre  of  their  families,  and  so  on  with  an  end- 
less number  of  speciial  devices  that  may  be  varied  infinitely.'  The 
slight  relation  which  all  this  bears  to  the  discipline  of  the  eleventh 
century  shows  the  maguitudc  and  completeness  of  the  revolution 
which  had  occurred,  but  is  evident  that  such  a  system  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  pastor,  with  a  jversonal  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  might  be 

^  made  tlie  sourc^e  of  no  little  moral  improvement.  Father  Concina 
was  another  Iligorist,  though  no  Jansenist,  who  carried  on  an  un- 
si)aring  warfare  with  the  casuists  and  probabilists.  He  bitterly 
depl()re<l  the  prevailing  and  increasing  laxity,  and  appealed  to  the 

^  Trldentine  decrees  and  Catec^hism  to  prove  that  satisfaction  should 
be  in  some  sort  proportionetl  to  sin.  A  short  prayer,  he  argues,  can 
scarce  be  allied  a  punishment,  and  when  it  is  imposed  for  the  gravest 
sins  it  ought  to  be  at  least  su])plemented  Avith  interior  fervor,  but 
unfortunately,  he  adds,  tlie  spirit  of  repentance  is  well-nigh  extinct 
among  Christians.*  Dr.  C-hal loner  was  a  teacher  of  the  same  school, 
who  quoted  the  council  of  Trent  to  prove  that  the  Church  disap- 
])roves  of  liglit  penance  for  grievous  sins.^ 

Thus  far  the  Holy  See  had  taken  no  part  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Itigorists  and  the  Laxists  over  the  sufficiency  of  satis- 
faction. It  had  condemned  the  doctrinal  views  of  Bay  and  Jansen 
and  (iuesuel,  and  some  of  the  practices  of  the  latter,  but  had  avoided 
any  definition  as  to  the  important  question  of  the  construction  to  be 
])ut  on  the  Trideutine  decree ;  but,  when  the  time  should  come  for 
such  a  decision,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  its 
nature,  for  the  opposition  to  Janseuism  was  all-powerful  at  Rome, 
and  the  vcrv  name  was  so  ominous  of  ill  tliat  it  sufficed  to  condemn 
anything  to  which  it  could  l)e  applied.  The  opportunity  came  with 
'  the  reforms  of  L(n>pol(l  I.  of  Tuscany.  L(?opold  himself  disclaimed 
all  addiction   to  Jansenism,*  hut  wlien  he  included  the  ReflezuuM 

'  Hubert  Praxis  Sticr.  Pcenit.  Tract,  i.  cap.  ii.  ii.  3,  5;  Tract,  v.  Keg.  1,  2. 

*  Coueina  Thcr>l.  Clirijit.  contracta,  Lib.  xi.  Diss.  ii.  cap.  8. 
^  Challoner's  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,  chap.  ix. 

*  Francesco  Scaduto,  Stato  e  Chiesa  sotto  Leopohlo  I.  p.  79  (Firenze,  1886). 
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Morales  of  Quesnel  among  the  books  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  all  parish  priests  it  was  diflScult  for  Rome  to  acquit  him  of  the 
charge,  especially  as  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See  to  its  ancient  limits,  to  remove  from  the  churches  all  images  and 
pictures  and  all  altars  save  one,  to  have  the  sacraments  administered 
in  the  vernacular,  with  other  changes  equally  subversive  of  existing 
conditions.^  Scipione  de'  Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato,  the 
chief  instrument  in  these  proposed  reforms,  was  unquestionably  a 
Jansenist,  and  moreover  a  strenuous  asserter  of  the  superior  authority 
of  the  State.'  Leopold  acted  on  these  principles,  and  there  was 
notliing  lacking  to  render  the  revolt  odious  and  menacing  to  Rome, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  somewhat  revolutionary  proceedings  of 
his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

The  reformers  could  scarce  omit  from  their  program  the  notori- 
ous nullity  of  penance  as  customarily  enjoined.  In  1786,  Guiseppe 
Pannilini,  Bishop  of  Chiusi  and  Pienza,  in  a  Pastoral  Instruction, 
warns  his  priests  not  to  convert  the  sacrament  of  penitence  into  a 
mere  sacrament  of  confession.  The  ancient  canons  have  never  been 
abolished,  and  the  complaints  of  penitents  who  think  the  discip- 
line too  rigid  are  to  be  disregarded.*  The  synod  of  Pistoia,  under 
Ricci,  was  equally  outspoken.  To  impose  a  few  prayers  and  a  slight 
fast  after  conferring  absolution  seems  to  be  only  a  desire  to  preserve 
the  mere  name  of  penance  in  the  sacrament,  rather  than  a  method 
of  increasing  the  fervor  of  charity,  which  should  precede  absolution.* 
It  was  a  well-meant  effort  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Church,  but,  like  all  efforts  that  fail,  it  only  served  to  confirm  the 
system  against  which  it  was  a  protest.  It  would  be  vain  to  speculate 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  Leopold's  aggressive  reforms 
had   he  been  able  to  render  them  permanent ;  as  it  was,  the  Fates 


*  Lettre  Circulaire  de  S.  A.  R.  Pierre  Leopold  Joseph,  Grand-Due  de  Tos- 
cane  aux  Ev^ues  de  ses  Etats,  26  Janv.  1 786. 

'  Ricci  allowed  to  be  printed  at  Pistoia,  in  1786,  Goudvert's  "  G^sii  Cristo 
sotto  TAnatema,"  in  which  all  the  propositions  condemned  in  the  bull  Uni- 
genUtis  are  proved  to  be  in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.  In  a 
Pastoral  Instruction,  in  1784,  he  argued  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is 
absolute ;  the  authority  of  tlie  Church  is  merely  persuasive ;  it  has  no  external 
juris<liction  and  no  coercive  power. — Istruzione  Pastorale  di  Mgr.  Scipione  de' 
Ricci,  6  Febb.  1784  (Napoli,  1788,  p.  21). 

*  Istruzione  di  Mgr.  Vescovo  di  Chiusi  e  Pienza,  §  xxxv.  (Firenze,  1786). 

*  Atti  e  Decreti  del  Consiglio  di  Pistoja,  p.  148. 
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willed  otherwise.  Called  to  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
by  the  death  of  Joseph  II.,  he  left  Tuscany  under  the  rule  of  a  reac- 
tionary regency  and  Ricci  was  abandoned.^  The  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  warned  sovereigns  to  seek,  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Church,  every  means  to  buttress  their  tottering  thrones,  and 
the  rebellion  against  its  authority  which  in  Grermany,  Tuscany  and 
Naples  had  foreshadowed  results  so  important,  came  to  an  inglorious 
end.  Ricci  was  forced  to  resign  his  bishopric,  and,  after  many  per- 
secutions, to  sign  a  retraction  of  some  kind,  his  adversaries,  the 
curialists,  congratulating  him  mockingly  on  the  modern  tenderness 
of  the  Church,  which  spared  him  the  rigor  of  the  ancient  discipline.' 
The  last  restraint  was  removed  by  the  death  of  Leopold,  February 
29,  1792.  Ricci's  successor  in  the  sec  of  Pistoia,  Francesco  Falchi, 
a  crcjiture  of  the  curia,  made  haste  to  sweep  away  every  trace  of  the 
reform,  ordering  all  his  priests  to  conform  themselves  to  Rome,  to 
use  the  discipline  prescribed  in  the  old  synods  and  to  employ  the  old 
catechisms.'  The  curia  proceeded  to  secure  the  fruits  of  victory,  and, 
in  August,  1794,  Pius  VI.  issued  the  well-known  bull  Auetortm 
add.  in  which  the  definitions  of  the  svnod  of  Pistoia  were  one  bv 
one  condemned.  Its  utterance  cited  above  on  the  subject  of  trivial 
penances  was  declared  to  bo  false  and  rash,  and  insulting  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  Church  in  so  far  as  it  implied  that  penance 
was  imposed  to  supplement  defects  in  reconciliation  rather  than  as 
truly  sacramental  and  satisfactory  for  the  sins  confessed.*  The  con- 
demnation was  a  trifle  vague,  but  it  answered  its  purpose.  There 
was  no  word  upholding  the  Tridentine  rule  that  penance  must  be 
proportioned  to  sin  ;  the  system  of  the  I^xists  was  tacitly  approved, 
and  thev  had  the  field  of  the  future. 


*  Scaduto,  op.  cit.  p.  184. 

^  Dizionario  Ricciano,  p.  197  (By  the  Marchese  del  Guasto,  Sera,  1798). 

*  Lettera  Pastorale  di  Mgr.  Francesco  Falchi,  Ve^scovo  di  Pistoia  e  Prato, 
Firenze,  1792. 

*  Pii  PP.  VI.  Bull.  Auctorem  fidei^  Prop.  xxxv. 

This  papal  manifesto  called  forth  much  debate,  and  was  not  accepted  with- 
out considerable  opposition,  arising  chiefly  from  its  iissertion  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Church  over  the  state.  In  Spain,  even  Carlos  IV.,  bigoted  as  he  was, 
did  not  grant  it  the  placit/)  re<jio  and  order  its  publication  until  1800,  and  then 
only  because  his  favorite  Godoy  had  been  won  over.  Pius  VI.  was  so  rejoiced 
that  he  commended  Godoy  as  a  pillar  of  the  faith. — Muriel,  Uistoria  de  Carlos 
IV.  T.  VI.  p.  119. 
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II  was  not  long  after  this  that  Salvatori  wrote  his  instructions  for 
young  fonfessors.  For  thirty  yeara  he  had  been  an  earnest  laborer 
in  the  confessional,  seeking  the  salvation  of  .wnls  in  the  hospitals 
and  prisons  among  the  most  hardened  of  sinners,  who  perhaps  had 
never  confessed  before  and  were  now  atoning  for  the  misdeeds  of  a 
life-time.  Yet  he  advises  the  liglitest  of  peuaaee.  To  give  an  nn- 
cultnred  penitent  Rosaries  to  repeat  or  the  Via  Cructa,  or  the  Soala 
Santa,  is  as  muuh  as  to  say  "  I  give  it  to  you  to  be  not  performed." 
Only  what  is  cheerfully  accepted  is  to  be  imposed — three  Hail  Marys 
for  the  purity  of  the  Virgin,  a  Pater  and  a  Hail  Mary  for  the 
guardian  angel,  the  same  for  the  name-saint  and  five  for  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  with  e«rtain  meditations.  In  very  grave  cases 
these  may  be  continued  for  some  weeks  or  even  months.' 

When  the  administration  of  penaaue  is  thus  reduced  to  a  simple 
formality,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  perplexities  to  which  con- 
scientious confessors  assume  to  be  exposed.  Father  Mach  tells  us 
that  excessive  laxity  and  excessive  rigor  are  the  rocJis  on  which  an 
inRnite  number  of  priests  and  penitents  are  lost.  Those  who  are 
too  indulgent  tiiinU  that  they  mloant  damnandum,  while  iu  reality 
they  ilamnant  xaleandum ;  they  attract  around  them  a  crowd  of 
usurers,  loose  livers,  and  reprobates,  and  acquire  the  reputation  of 
wise  and  good  confessors.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  rigor  casts 
into  hell  those  who  are  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  It  is  part  of  the 
same  trouble  which  we  have  seen  as  to  the  alternatives  of  laxity  and 
rigor  in  the  requirements  for  absolution,  but  in  this  case  Father 
Mach'a  excessive  rigor  consists  in  requiring  a  bashful  boy  to  ask 
pardon  of  his  parents,  in  prescribing  monthly  confession,  in  imposing 
on  a  laborer  part  of  a  Rosary  daily  for  several  months,  in  allowing 
only  four  ounces  of  food  on  a  fast  day,  in  enforcing  the  canons  pro- 
hibiting conjugal  intercourse  at  certain  times  etc.  In  this  dilemma 
he  proposes  a  modification  of  the  suggestion  of  Benedict  XIV. 
(p.  187),  by  the  imposition  of  two  penances,  one  light  but  obligatory, 
the  other  heavier,  as  a  voluntary  work  of  devotion,  the  omission  of 


I 


'  Salvatori,  iBtruxione  per  i  novelli  Confesaori.  P.  ll.  i  3.  The  Via  Craok, 
u  we  shall  »ee  hereafter,  is  simply  a  viiiit  to  a  cburcb  where  there  are  repreaen- 
tatioiu  of  the  Tarious  stages  of  the  Passion.  At  each  station  the  penitent 
puues  to  meditate  and  breathe  a  prayer.  The  Scata  Sanla  in  the  ascent  on  the 
kaeea  of  the  Holy  StHira  in  St.  Peter's,  with  a  prayer  at  each  step.  For  these 
pimts  works  indulgences  are  given. 
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which  will  not  be  a  fresh  sin.  Thus  a  penitent  burdened  with  adul- 
teries, thefts,  sacrilege  and  other  grave  offences  may  be  required,  to 
recite  three  jMirts  of  the  Kosarv  or  to  perform  the  Via  Orucis  several 
times,  while  longer  and  more  salutary  acts  of  devotion  may  be 
suggested  by  way  of  counsel.^  In  the  same  spirit  recent  writers, 
after  gravely  asserting  that  the  confessor  sits  as  a  judge  to  apportion 
the  Silt isfact ion  to  the  sins  as  prescribed  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
assure  us  that  to  hear  a  mass  or  recite  a  third  of  a  Rosary,  or  to 
meditate  for  twenty  minutes  is  a  heavy  penance,  and  that  it  may  be 
lightened  during  the  time  of  a  Jubilee  indulgence.* 

A  still  more   authoritative   classification  of  modern   penance  is 
given  by  the  papal   Fcmitentiaries  whose  office  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
grave  offences  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.     According  to  this,  pceni- 
tentice  graves  arc  fasting,  the  discipline,  pilgrimage  to  some  church, 
recitation  kneeling  of  the  penitential  psalms  or  parts  of  tlie  Rosary, 
or  monthly  confession.     Pcenilenlia  longa  is  when  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed once  a  week  for  a  year.     Pamiteiitia  gravis  d  diutuma  is 
prolonged  for  throe  years,     Pcenitejiiia  gravissima  is  a  fast  once  or 
thri(!o  a  week  on  bread  and  water  or  wine,  or  any  of  the  pceniterUi(B 
graves  onlered  more  than  once  a  week.     Pcenitentia  perpetua  is  to  be 
continued  through  life.    Pamitentia  qxcotidiana  is  generally  prescribed 
in  i'oinmutiition  of  a  vow  of  chastity  or  religion ;  it  should  be  easy 
— 11  brief  prayer,  spirittial  reading,  examination  of  the  conscience  or 
some  simple  work  of  mercy.     This  last  provision  for  so  serious  a 
matter  as  the  annullation  of  a  vow  of  religion  or  chastity,  shows 
how  slender  is  the  satisfaction  currently  imposed,  especially  as  we 
an^  told  that  sc^veral  light  penances  (^n  be  substituted  for  a  heavier 
one,  and  that  it  suffices  to  indicate  to  the  penitent  what  the  penance 
ought  to  be  and  allow  him  to  supply  deficiencies  of  his  own  free 
will.^     It  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  learn  that  in  ordinary 


'  Jusc  Miu'h,  Tosoro  dv\  Sacenlote,  pp.  247.  250-1,  259  (Torino,  1876). 

''  Honal  Instil.  Tlicol.  T.  IV.  u.  277  (Ed.  XIV.  Tolosce,  1882).— Marc  Institt. 
M.>nil.  Alphonsijifijo  n.  1710  (E«l.  VIF.  Romje,  1893). 

^  MuiuiJilo  Fac.ultaluni  Minoruiii  Pietiitentiarioruai  Apostol.  pp.  18-H 
(Rf.mjp,  1879). 

In  H)S8,  hefort^  laxity  luul  roadiod  its  prcsi^ut  height,  we  are  told  that  when 
the  IVnitcntiarv  ordors  for  u  inurdercr  a  heavy  and  prolonged  penance,  it 
suHiccs  to  pr(.'s«ril>i»  fasting  two  days  in  the  week,  weekly  recitals  of  the  peni* 
teiitial  psalius  on  thi'  knees,  and  other  similar  ohservances  to  be  continaed  »t 
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practice  penance  is  the  merest  nominal  formality.  Father  Joseph 
Faa  di  Bruno  tells  us  "  The  priest  will  give  you  some  advice,  enjoin 
a  penance,  usually  some  prayers  to  be  said  by  you,  and  if  he  finds 
you  properly  disposed  give  you  in  God's  name  absolution  of  your 
sins,  while  you  make  an  act  of  sincere  contrition.  .  .  .  You 
will  now  leave  the  confessional  and  kneeling  in  some  other  part  of 
the  church  ...  if  time  allows,  you  will  then  perform  the 
penance  enjoined  on  you  by  the  priest."  *  The  penance  thus  quickly 
dispatched  consists,  as  I  am  informed,  usually  of  three  or  four  Hail 
Marys ;  external  acts  are  dropped  altogether  and  the  recitation  of 
the  seven  penitential  psalms  would  imply  some  grievous  offence 
requiring  unusual  satisfaction.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule  that  no  penance 
likely  to  give  rise  to  suspicion  is  to  be  imposed.* 

Such  being  the  current  practice  of  the  Church,  we  may  readily 
believe  Frassinetti  when  he  says  that  any  parish  priest  who  inclines  to 
the  more  rigorous  theories  will  speedily  find  his  confessional  deserted, 
and  that  in  fact  such  theories  are  only  held  by  students  and  recluses 
who  have  no  experience.^  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  theologians 
continue  gravely  to  emphasize  the  indispensable  importance  of  satis- 
faction and  the  necessity  of  detailing  all  the  circumstances  of  sin  in 
order  that  the  confessor  may  accurately  apportion  the  punishment  to 
the  offence.*  Possibly  this  may  be  self-deceptive,  and  yet,  serious  as 
the  subject  is,  one  can  scarce  resist  a  sense  of  the  grotesque  suggested 
by  these  solemn  and  labored  disquisitions  leading  to  an  outcome  so 
trivial,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  penitents  are  numer- 
ous the  confessor,  however  well  intentioned,  must  needs  fall  into  a 
perfunctory  routine.  It  is  true  that  on  the  one  hand  indulgences,  in 
modern  times,  are  relied  upon  to  make  good  all  deficiencies,  and  on 


lejist  for  a  year. — Navar  Manuductio  ad  Praxira   Executionis  Litterar.  S. 
Pcenitentiar.  p.  129  (Romse,  1688). 

»  Jos.  Faa  di  Bruno,  Catholic  Belief,  pp.  310-11  (New  York,  1884). 

*  Manuale  Facultatuin,  etc.,  p.  14. 

^  Frassinetti,  The  New  Parish  Priest's  Practical  Manual,  p.  355.  Few  priests 
there  are,  he  adds  (p.  356),  who  do  not  habitually  select  as  their  text-book 
Liguori's  Moral  Theology  or  the  works  of  his  commentators,  Scavini,  Gury, 
Gousset,  etc. 

*  Azpilcuetae  Manual.  Confessar.  cap.  xxvi.  n.  16-17. — Reginald!  Praxis  Fori 
Poenit.  Lib.  vii.  no.  45-8. — Salvatori,  Intruzione  per  i  novel li  Confessori,  P.  II. 
{  iv. — Grone,  der  Ablass  seine  Geschichte  und  Bedeutung,  pp.  36-40,  45-8 
(Regensburg,  1863).— Palmieri  Tractatus  de  Poenit.  pp.  426,  428,  436-8. 
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tlie  other  that  conscientious  confessors  place  their  hope  of  improviDg 
their  penitents  rather  on  the  moral  instruction  which  the  confessional 
enables  them  to  give  impressively,  than  on  the  penance,  whether 
vindictive  or  medicinal,  which  they  can  impose.  Doubtless  in  this 
manner  a  zealous  and  kindly  priest,  who  is  not  hurried  by  a  crowd 
of  penitents,  can  accomplish  much  good,  yet  even  this  can  scarce  out- 
weigh the  unfortunate  impression  that  sin  can  be  redeemed  by  the 
sacrament  and  a  few  brief  prayers. 

In  this  virtual  abandonment  of  satisfaction  modem  theologians 
apjmrcntly  do  not  realize  that  it  involves  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  divine  origin  of  confession  which  is  solely  based  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  judge  knowing  all  the  details  of  a  case  before  he  can 
render  judgment,  or  that  it  reduces  the  sacrament  of  penitence  at 
the  most  into  a  device  for  producing  an  impression  upon  the  sinner's 
emotional  nature,  giving  him  good  counsel  and  exhorting  him  to 
repentance  and  amendment.  The  practical  elimination  of  satisfaction 
resolves  all  the  rest  of  the  sacrament  into  an  artificial  environment 
to  produce  a  factitious  effect  and  is  an  admission  that  the  penitential 
system,  after  some  thirteen  hundred  years  of  trial  must  be  practi- 
cally abandoned.  When  penitents  have  to  be  enticed  to  the  confes- 
sional by  a  minimum  of  ])enance,  even  the  pretence  of  contrition 
vauishes,  for  contrition  postulates  an  earnest  desire  to  placate  Grod  at 
any  necessary  sacrifice.* 

So  revolutionary  a  change  of  discipline  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 
important  function  of  the  Church  could  not  occur  without  eliciting 
some  apology  and  attempt  at  explanation.  During  the  middle  ages 
and  even  into  moclern  times  a  common  excuse  for  it  has  been  the 
assertion  that  the  increasing  fragility  of  man  and  the  refrigescence  of 
charity  liave  rendered  it  impossil)le  to  impose  on  the  repentant  sinner 
the  burdens  whicli  were  cheerfully  endured  by  the  robuster  virtue  of 
earlier  times,^  and  those  who  argued  thus  were  apparently  blind  to 


^  Sod  qui  hie  non  vult  satisfiicere  pro  inortali  nun  vidctur  esse  in  statu  salutis. 
— S.  Antouini  Summse  P.  iir.  Tit.  xvii.  cap.  18. 

2  Alani  de  Insulis  Lib.  Pcenit.  (Migne,  CCX.  293,  294).— P.  Pictaviens. 
(Morin.  de  Poenit.  Lib.  x.  cap.  25). — Guillel.  Paris,  de  Sacr.  Pcenit.  cap.  21.— 
Coueil.  Claromont.  aim.  1268,  cap.  7  (Harduiii.  VII.  596).— Weigel  ClaTicabB 
Indulgent,  cap.  19. — Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Omfessio  vi.— Mich.  Medina  Dis- 
putat.  do  Indulgentiis  cap.  xlii. — Marchant.  Trib.  Aniiuar.  Tom.  I.  Tract.  IV. 
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the  implied  adraissiou  that  under  the  constantly  developing  theocracy 
of  the  Church  her  children  were  constantly  deteriorating.  Father 
La  Croix  indignantly  repudiat«s  this  reasoning  as  an  invention  of 
the  Iligorists  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  what  he  r^ards  as  the 
causes.  The  heretics  he  considers  pa.rtiy  to  blame,  because  to  avert 
their  attacks  the  Church  fears  to  render  confession  odious  by  heavy 
penances ;  then  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  and  Jesuits  created 
a  class  of  confessors  who  learned  to  cure  sin  by  more  benignant 
methods,  and  these  came  to  be  recognized  as  more  useful,  berause 
thereby  the  faithful  were  allured  to  the  sacraments;  moreover  the 
Holy  War  against  the  infidel  brought  in  the  use  of  indulgences, 
which  are  a  more  certain  mode  of  satisfying  God,  and  besides,  the 
increase  of  the  religious  Orders  afforded  a  most  efficient  refuge  for 
penitents.'  Dr.  Amort  knew  a  little  more  of  history  than  the  ordi- 
nary theologian  and  went  further  back  in  his  search  for  causes. 
The  early  Christians,  he  says,  lived  in  a  Gentile  community,  and 
though  it  bore  hardly  on  the  sinner  it  was  good  policy  for  them  to 
win  the  respect  of  the  heathen  by  the  severity  visited  upon  all  of- 
fences. Then,  as  the  Bapbariaua  were  converted  who  were  prone  to 
\nce,  similar  rigor  was  required;  Ixwides,  there  were  many  crimes 
not  punished  by  the  secular  laws,  and  the  Church  had  to  repress 
them.  Now,  however,  these  offences  are  justiciable  In  the  courts,  the 
people  at  large  are  more  virtuous  aad  are  surrounded  with  aids  to 
virtue  in  the  shape  of  priests,  monks,  friars,  eon  fraternities,  religious 
observances,  feasts,  pilgrimages,  etc.,  and  consequently  much  less 
severity  is  needed.*  Father  Keuter  explains  that  it  was  to  prevent 
the  heretics  from  traducing  the  omfessional  as  a  butchery  of  souls, 
to  attract  the  faithful  to  confession  and  thus  secure  the  preservative 
influen(«  of  the  sacrament,  and  finally  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
use  of  indulgences,^  The  learned  Binterim  contents  himself  with 
stating  facts;  in  the  obsolescence  of  the  Peuitentials  penance  bct«me 


I 


Q.  iv.  Concl.  3.— Clerienti  de  Pranit.  Decis.  Xxxiv.  n.  8.— Bened.  PP.  XIV.  De 
ijvnodo  Dicecesan.  Lib.  xi.  Cap.  xi.  n.  4. 

Cardinal  Qousset  virtually  says  the  name — "The  weaker  the  faith  has  became 
Kinung  a»,  the  more  ncLesaary  it  is  to  deal  mildly  with  sinnera  who  return  t<> 
God."— Hutch'a  Traoilation  of  Frassinetti'a  Manual,  p.  356, 

'  La  Croix  Theol  Moral  Lib  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1256. 

}  Amort  de  lodulgentua  I  12 

ester  Neoconfeasariug  iDntructus  n.  16. 
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arbitrary  and  diminished  in  rigor;  the  doctors  ai^ued  that  th€ 
ancient  severity  was  unendurable  by  modem  tepidity ;  theologians 
proved  that  discretional  penances  sufficed,  that  only  public  sins  re- 
quired public  penance,  and  in  time  this  too  fell  into  desuetude ;  the 
gate  was  opene<l  to  laxity,  every  man  followed  his  own  practice  with- 
out regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  Fathers  or  the  rules  of  the  Church, 
and  this  lasted  until  the  council  of  Trent  established  wholesome 
regulations — about  the  non-observance  of  which  he  preserves  discreet 
silence.*  A  more  recent  authority  is  satisfied  with  attributing  it  to 
the  influence  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  and  the  use  of  indulgences.* 

One  current  excuse  offered  for  trivial  ])enance  is  the  sacramental 
value  conferred,  by  the  final  clause  of  the  absolution  formula,  on  the 
tribulations  endured  and  good  works  performed  by  the  penitent 
(I.  p.  491).  We  have  seen  (I.  p.  4)  the  early  belief  in  the  expia- 
tory character  of  suffering.  This  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  school- 
men in  framing  their  system  ;  misfortunes  are  punishments  inflicted 
by  God,  and  may  satisfy  for  sin  if  borne  with  patience  and  charity — 
a  doctrine  which  the  council  of  Trent  has  rendered  defide?     As  soon 


^  Bintprim,  Denkwurdigkcitcn,  V.  Iii.  271-2. 

'^  Guillois,  History  of  Confession,  pp.  133-4  (New  York,  1889)—"  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  (yliurch  concerning  penance  is  nowadays  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  the  early  ages.  Does  sin  offer  God  a  less  outrage,  or  does  divine 
justice  relax  ib*  claims  to  take  revenge?  Undoubtedly  not,  but  the  Church, 
guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  thought  it  advisable  to  use  less  severity  towards 
her  children,  fearing  lest  she  might  induce  them  to  lose  courage;  moreover,  in 
opening  to  them  the  treasure  of  indulgences  she  otfers  to  them  a  supplement 
to  the  shortness  of  their  penance  and  means  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  Almighty 
Go.l." 

•^  Astesani  Summte  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxiv.  Q.  2. — Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  SatU- 
fact  in  ^  9.— C.  Trident.  Sess.  XI  v.  De  Poenit.  cap.  9.— Miiller's  Catholic  Priest- 
hood, IV.  212. — But  to  enjoy  this  ex|)iatory  advantage  penitents  must  at  least 
have  the  virtual  intention  of  oftering  their  tribulations  in  satisfaction  (G«b. 
Bid  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  Q.  ii.  Art.  3,  Dub.  7. — Clericati  De  Pcenit.  Decis. 
vir.  n.  4,  VIII.  n.  1),  and  confessors  are  advised  to  enjoin  on  those  suffering 
under  poverty,  disease  or  disgrace  that  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  a  week  or 
two  they  offer  these  evils  as  a  satisfaction  to  (iod,  protesting  that  they  will 
endure  them  patiently  in  retribution  for  their  sins  (Gobat  Alphab.  Confessar. 
n.  7o<)). 

In  modern  times  faith  in  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  somewhat  shaken.  Pal- 
mieri  exj)laiiis  (Tract,  de  Poenit.  pp.  418-19)  that  the  evils  of  life  are  not  always 
sent  in  j)unislniient  of  sin.  Some  of  them  are  natural  and  ordinary,  some  ex- 
traordinary, like  the  Deluge,  the  burning  of  Sodom  etc.,  which  are  punish- 
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a  the  absolution  formula  took  its  modem  shape  the  theologians  dis- 
covered that  it  had  a  special  value  in  converting  the  evils  of  life 
into  sacramental  penance.*  To  this  fortunate  discovery  some  authori- 
ties attribute  the  diminution  of  penitential  inflictions,  as  the  words 
of  the  priest  thus  render  the  penitent's  whole  life  a  satisfaction  and 
supply  all  defects.^  When  they  are  used  the  confessor  is  therefore 
justified  in  imposing  a  penance  that  would  be  otherwise  inadequate, 
though  in  this  the  doctors  are  not  unanimous.* 

The  development  of  the  use  of  indulgences  has  also  been  com- 
monly adduced  in  explanation  of  the  diminution  of  penance,  to  which, 
indeed,  it  has  in  some  degree  perhaps  contributed  by  reconciling  both 
confessor  and  penitent  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  customary  satisfac- 
tion, for  it  is  assumed  in  practice,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  peni- 
tent will  not  rely  on  the  sufficiency  of  what  is  enjoined  on  him  in 
the  sacrament,  but  will  supplement  it  by  some  of  the  indulgences 
which  are  now  so  liberally  granted  for  observances  easily  performed.* 
Yet  in  fact  this  is  an  inadequate  explanation.  The  original  form  of 
the  indulgence,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  merely  a  commutation 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  enjoined  penance,  which  was  presumed  to 
be  imposed  according  to  the  canons,  and  therefore  to  be  adequate  satis- 
faction.   As  penance  decreased  and  became  manifestly  insufficient  the 


ments.  Of  such  are  war,  famine,  pestilence,  social  disturbances,  and  in  these 
the  righteous  are  involved  with  the  wicked,  and  God  will  often  not  be  mollified 
with  their  prayers.  On  this  are  based  processions,  feasts  etc.  in  times  of 
calamity,  and  sometimes  God  accepts  this  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  not. 

*  Hostiens.  Aurese  Summae  Lib.  v.  De  Poenit.  et  Remiss,  n.  51. — Astesani 
Summse  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2. — Summa  Tabiena  s.  v.  Ahsolutio  i.  n.  4. — Bart, 
a  Medina  Instruct.  Confessarior.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  II,  Reg.  ult. 

As  in  almost  everj'thing  else,  there  are  dissenters  who  hold  that  this  clause 
in  merely  deprecatory.  See  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1229, 1250. 
— S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  507. 

^  AzpilcuetsB  De  Pcenit.  Dist.  v.  cap.  Fakas  n.  15 ;  Dist.  vi.  cap.  1  In  Princip. 
n  37.— Reginald!  Praxis  Fori  Poenit.  Lib.  vii.  n.  26. 

*  Gobat  Alphab.  Confessar.  n.  755-6. — La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vr.  P.  ii. 
n.  1259.— S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n  507.— Varceno  Comp. 
Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xviii.  cap.  5.  art.  2. 

Renter  (Neoconfessarius  instructus  n.  22)  considers  the  negative  opinion 
more  probable. 

*  Ma  per  togliere  ogni  scrupulo  si  a'  penitcnti  come  a'  confessori  circa  il  dare 
0  riceverc  penitenze  piil  6  meno  leggiere  basta  Tuso  delle  indulgenze. — S. 
Leonardo  da  Porto  Maurizio,  Discorso  Mistico  e  Morale  §  xxix. 
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Moreover,  as  the  distiuctioii  between  the  forum  externum  i 
temum  beuime  more  clearly  rccoguized  it  was  evident  that  the  ei 
of  penance  aa  satisfaction  lay  in  its  being  voluntary  and  cheerfully 
accepted.  This  had  alwady  been  occasionally  admitted,'  but  now  it 
grew  to  1m?  an  axiom  among  tlie  schoolmen  that  it  could  never  be 
imposed  on  the  unwilling,  and  even  that  no  promises  of  its  perform- 
ance could  be  exacted' — a  rule  which  is  still  taught,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions that  will  be  considered  hereafter.^  In  fact,  the  theologians 
find  in  the  voluntary  character  of  i>enance  the  explanation  why  such 
trifling  observances  release  from  the  unutterable  pains  of  pui^tory.* 
It  is  true  that  this  free-will  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  is  rendered 
somewhat  illusory  by  the  power  of  the  priest  to  refuse  absolution, 
which  leads  to  a  good  many  intricate  questions  involving  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  the  doctors.  As  the  priest,  however,  was 
taught  (pp.  183,  185)  never  to  allow  a  penitent  to  leave  the  confes- 
sional in  despair,  the  natural  result  was  to  lead  iti  a  consultation 
between  the  two  as  to  what  should  be  imposed  and  accepted,  inevi- 
tably resulting  in  a  constantly  progressive  diminution  of  the  amount. 
In  its  zeal  to  introduce  confession  as  a  custom  and  then  to  facilitate 
obedience  to  the  Lateran  canon,  the  Church  accepted  the  necessity  of 
this  (^UBultation,  subversive  as  it  was  of  the  dignity  of  the  sacra- 
ment and  of  the  judicial  position  claimed  for  the  priest.  With  a 
few  exceptions  among  later  authorities,  this  consultation  is  prescribed 
and  the  confessor  is  directed  to  impose  no  penance  save  such  as  the 
penitent  signifies  his  willingness  to  accept.' 


'  Cnuti  Lcgg.  Ecclcs.  Tit.  xsiii.— Post  Concil,  Lateran.  P,  xxxv.  cap.  2; 
P.  L.  ca|i.  10.-A!ani  de  Inaulis  Lib.  Pmnit.  (Migne,  CCX.  pp.  289-90). 

*  S.  Bonavent.  in  IV.  Sentl,  Diet.  xv.  P.  ii.  Art.  2,  Q.  4.— J.  Sroti  in  IV. 
Sentt.  Diat.  xv.  Q.  1  .—Jo.  FriburgenB.  Summie  Confessor.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxIt. 
Q.  185, 186.— Asteaaui  Siioiraw  Lib.  V.  Tit.  sixi.  Q.  2.— Summa  Angelica  b,  t. 
Qm/euio  vi.  J 1. — Bart,  de  Chaimis  Interrog.  foi.  105a.— Godschalci  Roaemondi 
Conree«ionale  fol.  113-14. 

'  CIcricsti  de  Ptenit.  Dccia.  iv,  n.  1.— Ferrarig  Prompta  Bibliotb.  s.  v.  P-enit. 
Saeram.  ill.  n.  11.— Palmieri  Tract,  de  Pteoit.  p.  427. 

'  Martini  de  Frias  de  Art«  lit  Modo  audiendi  Confess,  fol.  liia. 

»  Alnni  de  Insulis  Lib.  Psnit.  (Migne,  CCX.  294-5.-Bob.  de  FlammoBburg 
Lib.  I'tenitent.  {Morin.  de  Pcenit.  Lib.  x.  ukp.  25). — S.  Raymundi  Summfe  Lib, 
m.  "nt.  jssiv.  j  4.— Synod.  Nemausens.  ann.  1284  (Harduin.  Vlt.  910-11).— 
Aiteaani  Smnmee  Lib.  V.  Tit,  xisi.  Q.  2.— S.  Antonini  Summa  OonfcsBionum 
Ibl.  106,  694.^Jtihn  Myrc's  Instructions  to  Parish  Priests,  v.  163.1-6.- Summit 
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This  discretion  allowed  to  the  penitent  led  to  a  farther  source  of 
reduction  of  penance.  When  the  sacramental  theory  was  fairly 
established  that  contrition  or  attrition  with  the  sacrament  remits 
the  crilpoy  leaving  only  the  pama,  or  temporal  pains  of  pui^tory, 
to  be  removed  by  the  satisfaction  imposed,  the  penitent  claimed  that 
he  might  make  his  election  l)etween  enduring  the  penance  and  tak- 
ing his  chances  in  j)urgatory.  This  claim  was  generally  admitted 
by  the  schoolmen  and  is  even  accepted  by  some  post-Tridentine 
moralists  of  high  authority.'  Alexander  Hales  seems  to  be  the 
onlv  medieval  theolo":ian  to  denv  it,  for  the  somewhat  irrelevant 
reason  that  no  man  can  lye  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.^  Among  the 
moderns,  however,  it  finds  little  favor,  and  it  may  be  considered  for 
the  present  at  least  as  obsolete ;  ^  in  fact,  with  the  trivial  penances  in 

Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Confessor  iv.  §  2. — C.  Senonens.  ann.  1624  (Bochelli  Deer. 
Eccles.  Gallic.  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  vii.  cap.  112).— S.  Francesco  di  Sales,  Avvisi  ai 
Confessori,  n.  viii.— Amort  de  Indulgeiitiis  II.  233. — Ferraris  Prompta  Biblioth. 
s.  V.  Po;nif.  S^icram.  Art.  III.  n.  11-15. — S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Praxis  Confessor. 
n.  8,  11,  12. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gobat  says  (Alphab.  Confessor,  n.  764)  that  the  opinion 
is  inij)robable  and  is  unknown  in  Germany  that  the  penitent  can  accept  or 
reject  the  penance.  The  severe  virtue  of  Juenin  naturally  construes  the  Tri- 
dentine  decree  to  mean  that  the  penitent  must  accept  whatever  penance  is 
enjoined  under  i)ain  of  loss  of  absolution,  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  a 
novel  innovation  (De  Saerainentis  Diss.  vi.  Q.  vi.  cap.  6,  Art.  2). 

^  Rob.  de  Flammesburg  iiibi  sup.). — Jo.  Scoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XIX.  Q.  1. 
— Guillel.  Vorrillong  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii. — Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Owi- 
fessio  i  80. — Summa  Sylvestriua  s.  v.  Confei^sio.  Sacram.  I.  J  29. — Aurea  Ar- 
milla  s.  V.  Cotifcssio  n.  20. — Azpilcuetae  Man.  Confessar.  cap.  xxvi.  n.  20,  28.— 
Reginaldi  Praxis  Fori  Poenit.  Lib.  vii.  n.  15. — Polacci  Comment,  in  Bull. 
Urbani  PP.  VIII.,  pp.  4lMj-7  (Romse,  1025). 

Azpilcueta,  however,  elsewhere  (Comment,  de  Poenit.  Dist.  V.  cap.  CoDsid. 
J  Ponat  sr  n.  (>)  says  that  in  such  case  the  priest  can  refuse  absolution,  when 
the  penitent  can  seek  a  more  tractable  confessor. 

■^  Alex,  de  Ales  Summje  P.  IV.  Q,  xviii..  Membr.  ii.  Art.  1. 

^  Juenin  de  Sacramentis  Diss.  vi.  Q.  vi.  cap.  6,  Art.  2. — Clericati  de  Pcenit. 
Decis.  11.  n.  \) ;  Wich.  xxx.  n.  1-6— Ferraris  Prompta  Biblioth.  s.  v.  BreniL 
Saorat/i.  Art.  ill.  n.  11-15.— Bcned.  PP.  XIV.  Encyc.  Inttr  prmteriUuk^* 
3  Dec.  174i).-8.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  515-16.— Palmieri 
Tract,  de  P(eiiit.  p.  438. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  effort  to  deter  penitents  from  electing  purgatory 
by  various  stories  to  illustrate  the  sharpness  of  the  i)urgatoriaI  suffering.  8^ 
Antonino  (Summje  P.  iv.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  10,  I  4)  relates,  from  the  Liber dt 
Septcm  Doitiitj  that  a  man,  worn  out  by  long  and  painful  illness,  prayod  ^ 
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vogue,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  purely  speculative  in- 
terest. Conneoted  closely  with  this  is  the  question  whether  the 
penitent  who  refuses  to  accept  any  penance  is  to  be  absolved.  We 
have  seen  above  (pp.  182,  189)  that  this  was  answered  affirmatively 
by  the  schoolmen,  and  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury  Azpilcueta  states  that  it  is  the  universal  custom  in  Rome  and 
throughout  the  world  never  to  refuse  absolution  because  the  penitent 
declines  to  accept  penance.^  Practically  this  is  accepted  by  modern 
theologians  who  say  that  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  sacrament 
the  priest  must  impose  something,  however  trivial,  even  if  only 
berating  of  the  breast  or  calling  uj)on  Jesus,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  penitent  will  absolutely  refuse  to  do  anything,  but  on 
the  s})eculative  question  as  to  absolution  in  such  case  opinions  are 
divided,  with  the  weight  of  authority  inclining  in  the  negative.^  It 
is  easy  thus  to  understand  how  Liguori  on  his  death-bed  was  able  to 
boast  that  "  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  sent  away  a  sinner  with- 
out absolution,''  and  how  Salvatori  can  assert  that  a  priest  who 
drives  away  a  penitent  as  unfit  for  absolution  is  an  assassin  of 
souls.^ 

death,  when  an  angel  appeared  to  him  and  oifered  that  he  should  die  and  pass 
three  days  in  purgatory  or  endure  his  disease  for  two  years  more  and  then 
ascend  direct  t(j  heaven.  He  chose  the  former,  died,  and  his  soul  went  to 
purgat/)ry,  where  the  angel  came  and  reminded  him  of  the  bargain.  He  com- 
plained bitt<.'rly  of  deceit,  saying  that  he  had  been  promised  only  three  days, 
while  already  he  had  been  subjected  to  years  of  fearful  agony.  The  angel 
told  him  that  only  an  hour  had  passed,  when  he  begged  to  be  restored  to  life. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  he  patiently  endured  the  two  years  of  sickness. 
Gregory  the  Great  was  wiser,  for  when  he  prayed  for  the  soul  of  Trajan,  an 
angel  reproved  him  for  praying  for  one  of  the  damned  and  offered  him  the 
alternative  of  two  days  in  purgatory  or  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  painful 
disease.  He  chose  the  latter  and  patiently  endured  the  torments  of  fevers, 
gout  and  colics  which  pursued  him  till  death. — Rob.  Episc.  Aquinat.  Oims 
Quadrigesimalc  Serm.  XLViii.  cap.  2. 

*  Azpilcuetae  Manuale  Confessar.  cap.  xxvi.  n.  20. 

'  lieginaldi  Praxis  Fori  Pcenit.  Lib.  vil.  n.  12,  20. — Rscobar  Theol.  Moral. 
Tract.  VII.  Exam.  iv.  n.  34,  40.— Gobat.  Alphab.  Confessar.  n.  742. — Clericati 
de  P(enit.  Decis.  xxxiv.  n.  7.— Viva  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  P.  VI.  Q.  vi.  Art.  2, 
n.  1. — Tamburini  Method.  Confess.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  ii.  §  1,  n.  7. — La  Croix  Theol. 
Moral.  Lib.  VI.  P.  ii.  n.  1238.— Varceno  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  XVIII. 
cap.  5,  Art.  3. 

*  Miiller's  Catholic;  Priesthood,  III.  176.— Salvatori,  Istruzione  per  i  novelli 
Confessori,  P.  II.  ?  L 
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bended  knees  in  the  church,  because  such  observances  do  not  excite 
suspicion ;  he  denounces  as  unlawful,  though  he  has  witnessed  it, 
the  penance  of  standing  bareheaded  and  barefooted  with  a  candle 
during  mass.  He  adds  that  it  is  a  foolish  and  miserable  error  to 
impose,  as  penance  for  working  on  a  feast-day,  the  asking  of  public 
pardon  on  another  feast ;  still  more  foolish,  when  the  offence  has 
been  secret,  and  most  foolish  of  all  to  enjoin  fasting,  after  Easter,  on 
men  and  even  on  women,  for  lapses  of  the  flesh.^  Lochon  declares 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  sinner  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  this  world 
and  the  next  than  to  expose  a  girl  to  the  suspicion  of  her  mother  or 
a  wife  to  that  of  her  husband* — a  humane  and  charitable  conclusion, 
but  one  which  effectually  disjKJses  of  the  whole  theory  of  satisfaction. 
That  this  scrupulous  protection  of  the  sinner  from  suspicion  is 
authoritative  is  manifested  by  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  May  6, 
1761,  directing  the  superiors  of  the  Capuchins,  when  a  penitent  is 
sent  to  them  with  a  reserved  case,  to  be  careful  that  the  penance 
be  such  as  not  to  betray  the  confession,  even  by  inference  and  con- 
jecture.' 

More  than  all  this,  however,  was  the  change  effected  by  the  per- 
fected theory  of  the  sacraments,  especially  when  the  discovery,  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  treasure  of  salvation 
lodged  with  the  Church  for  distribution,  enabled  it  to  give  to  every 
sinner  the  quid  pro  quo  wherewith  to  satisfy  for  his  sins.  In  the  old 
penance  the  theory  was  that  the  sinner  must  undergo  an  infliction  in 
some  sort  equivalent  to  his  offences.  In  the  new  penance  the  whole 
conception  is  changed.  Even  as  servile  attrition  suffices  in  the  sacra- 
ment^ ex  opere  operatOy  to  replace  the  contrition  formerly  required,  so, 
through  the  sacramental  power  of  the  keys,  the  Passion  of  Christ  is 
offered  by  the  sinner  and  the  trivial  works  performed  by  him  become 
an  equivalent  to  satisfy  God  for  the  infinite  evil  of  his  mortal  sins 
and  disobedience.'     As  Guido  de  Monteroquer  says,  a  single  Pater- 


*  Azpilcuet»  Comment,  de  Poenit.  Dist,  v.  cap.  Sacerd/)Sy  n.  103-7.— Hen- 
riquez  SummsB  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  xxi.  n.  6. — Reginaldi  Praxis  Fori 
Poenit.  Lib.  vn.  n.  32. 

'  Lochon,  Traits  du  Secret  de  la  Confession,  p.  84  (Brusselle,  1708), 
'  Bemardi  a  Bononia  Man.  Confessar.  Ord.  Capuccin.  caj).  vi.  J  1. 

•  Jo.  Scoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Q.  1.— Astesani  Summie  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xix. 
Q.  2. — Saulius  in  Savonarolse  Confessionale  fol.  83rt. — Busenbaum  Medullse 
Theol.  Moral  Lib.  vi.  Tract,  iv.  Cap.  1,  Dub.  4,  Art.  1.— Viva  Cursus  Theol* 

ir— 14 
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Doster  imposed  by  the  priest  is  more  eiScacioiis  than  a  hundred 
thousand  recited  spontaneously,  for  the  one  has  its  merit  from  the 
Passion,  the  other  only  from  the  merit  of  the  individual.*  Thus 
the  slenderest  observances  acquire  a  sacramental  value  rendering 
them  satisfactorily  efficient,  and,  in  the  mercantile  language  so  much 
affected  by  the  moralists,  the  faithful  can  discharge  with  a  dollar  in 
this  world  the  debt  of  a  hundred  due  in  the  next.* 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  satisfac- 
tion imj)osed  in  the  confessional  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  dis- 
cussion, and  as  it  is  one  of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  none  of 
the  debaters  know  anything,  their  debates  are  necessarily  somewhat 
vague  and  unfruitful.     Before  the  sacramental  theory  was  perfected, 
Peter  Ix)mbard  infers  a  distinction  between  the  satisfaction  due  to 
the  Church  and  that  due  to  God.     The  contrition  of  the  sinner  mav 
in  itself  satisfy  for  lM)th  culpa  and  pcena;  if  it  does  not,  and  the 
priest  imposes  an  insufficient  }>enance,  Grod  adds  what  punishment  is 
rc(iuisite ;  but,  as  no  one  can  know  the  interior  of  another,  the  Church 
has  wisely  provided  certain  terms  of  penance  through  which  the 
sinner  satisfies  the  Church,  inside  of  which  alone  can  sins  be  remitted.* 
Thus  a  double  duty  was  imposed  on  the  penitent;  the  Church  could 
only  prcscril)e  its  terms  for  reconciliation,  and  left  him  to  settle  his 
accounts  with  Gml.     When  the  sacramental  theory  had  been  fairly 
worke<l  out,  Aquinas  argues  that  the  priest  in  bestowing  absolution 
must  remit  part  of  the  purgatorial  pains,  for  otherwise  he  would  be 
doing  nothing,  and  that  tlie  inspimtion  of  God  must  direct  him  as  to 
the  imposition  of  satisfaction  sufficient  to  discharge  the  rest,  but 
insufficiency  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  absolution  as  anv  defi- 
cieuey  will  be  made  up  in  purgatory.*    With  that  intimate  knowledge 


Moral.  P.  VI.  Q.  1,  Art.  1,  n.  6.— La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  P.  ii.  n.  1287. 
— Th.  ex  Charinos  Theol.  Univ.  Diss.  v.  cap.  iv.  Q.  2,  Conel.  1. — Palmieri  Tract 
do  Poenit.  pp.  422,  439. 

'  Manip.  Curatoruin  P.  ii.  Tract,  iii.  Cap.  10. — "Unde  credo  quod  unom 
Paternoster  iinpositiim  in  pa?nitentia  a  sacerdote  eflScacius  est  ad  satisfacienduin 
pro  pcccatis  quani  si  aliquis  dicerit  centum  millia  per  semetipsnm,  quia  illn^ 
habet  meritum  a  passione  Christi,  ilia  vero  raerito  dicentis." 

*  Salvatori,  Lstruzione  per  i  novelli  Confessori,  P.  i.  §  xxvii. 
'  P.  Lombard.  Sentt.  Lib.  IV.  Dist.  xx.  n.  3. 

*  S.  Th.  A(iuin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xx.  Q.  ii.  ad  2 ;  Summae  SuppL  Q.  xvnt 
Artt.  3,  4. 
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tbe  ways  of  God  jiosseBsed  by  tbo  schoolmen,  Duns  Scotus  declares 
tkmt.  if  tho  priest  happens  to  hit  anywhere  near  the  mark,  Grod  acwpts 
it,  bitt  if  he  falls  much  too  low  God  regards  it  as  unreasonable  and 
only  remits  a  proportionate  part  of  the  pcena.'  John  of  Freiburg 
admits  that  the  amouut  of  penance  imposed  by  the  priest  has  no 
necessary  relation  to  that  due  by  the  sinner ;  if  all  that  is  due  were 
imposed  it  would  be  discouraging,  so  it  is  better  to  prescribe  too  little 
luicl  trust  to  its  being  supplemented  in  purgatory.'  In  fact  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  priest  to  know  what 
penaooc  should  be  imposed,  and  the  unanimous  resource  of  the  doctors 
^mxs  the  inevitable  one  that  if  it  was  too  small  God  could  be  trusted 
to  make  it  up  in  purgatiiry,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them 
how  fatal  to  the  claims  of  divine  origin  for  the  system  was  this  admis- 
sion of  its  inevitable  imperfection  and  inadequacy.^  As  Thomas  of 
W'aldeu  naively  remarks,  as  the  amount  is  known  only  to  God,  man 
cannot  estimate  it,  and  if  there  were  no  hope  in  the  keys  so  long  as 
penance  is  not  certain,  the  keys  would  be  only  a  source  of  despair, 
^"^hile  Dr.  Weigel  phrases  the  dilemma  differently  when  he  asks 
w^hat  is  the  function  of  the  priest  when  God  pardons  the  ciifpa  for 
">ntrition  and  does  not  ratify  the  decision  of  the  confessor  as  to  the 
P^^na.'  Bapiiata  Tornamala  is  troubled  by  no  such  doubts,  and  asserts 
'•'at  if  the  priest  intends  to  give  full  penance  and  gives  too  little, 
*>t'U  it  suffices,  provided  the  penitent  believes  him  to  be  sufficiently 
'canje<l,  but  in  a  sinner  who  intentionally  seeks  an  ignorant  confessor 
sueh  satisfaction  is  incomplete.*  Caietano  and  Prierias  recur  to 
■^luinas's  doctrine  of  inspiration.* 

'  Woigel  Clsvic.  Indulgent.  Cap.  6.— Gab.  Biel  in  IV.  Senti.  Dist.  xvin.  Q. 
'■  An.  l.ConcI.  2. 

Jo.  Fribargens.  Sumraie  Confessor.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxsiv.  Q.  129. 

'  T.  PicUviena.  Bentt,  Lib.  lit.  Cup.  16.— S,  Raymundi  Summie  Lib.  ill.  Tit. 
^xIt.  H.— Alex,  de  Ales  Sumnne  P.  IV.  Q.  XXi.  Membr.  iii.  Art.  1.— S. 
°^»i«infnL  Confessionale,  Cap.  iv.  Partic.  3.— Jo.  Seoti  in  IV,  Sentt,  Disl.  XT. 
^  1 .— A*tesani  Summse  Lib.  v.  Tit.  vi.  Q.  1 ;  Tit.  Txii.  Q.  2.— Durand  de  8. 
^■QtviMi,)  in  IV.  ScDtt.  Dist.  XX.  Q.  1.  i  5.— Pcenit.  Civitntena.  cap.  150  (Waa- 
**»^hleben,  p.  705).— P.  de  Palude  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  sx.  Q.  ii.  ad  3. -Jo. 
*^f»<mia  Beguls  Morales  (Ed.  1488,  xxv,  G).— S.  Anlouini  Summie  P.  m.  Til. 
**ii.  Cap.  20.— Rob.  Cpisc.  Aquinat.  Opua  Quad rageai male  Serm.  XLViii. 

'  Th.  Waldene.  de  SacrameDtis  Cap.  ct.  a.  1 ;  Cap.  CLVII.  n.  3.— Weigel 
^-^viculw  Intlalgent.  Cap.  6, 

Bnaella  s.  v.  LtJulgenlia  I  29. 
Caietoni  Opusc.  Tract,  xviii,  De  Coofc^sione,  Q.  o.— Summa  Sylvestrioa 

"•■-  CTnw,  n.  6. 
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The  post-Trideutine  doctors  pay  less  attention  to  the  subject,  as  it 
is  divested  of  much  of  its  importance  by  the  modem  theories  as  to 
indulgences,  the  facilities  of  obtaining  them  and  their  universal  use. 
As  a  rule  they  adhere  to  the  old  belief  in  the  deficiency  being  made 
up  in  purgatory,^  and  Rcnaud  argues  that  those  who  deny  it  are  mis- 
led by  authoritias  which  relate  to  restitution,  avoiding  occasions  of 
sin,  etc.,  while  he  further  points  out  an  inevitable  source  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  fact  that  the  priest  cannot  tell  what  portion  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  are  applied  to  the  pardon  of  the  sin.*  Henriqnez, 
like  Duns  Scotus,  considers  it  probable  that,  if  the  confessor  guesses 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  God  is  satisfied  and  asks  nothing  more.'  La 
Croix  admits  that  the  result  is  uncertain,  for  the  judgment  of  the 
priest  does  not  control  that  of  God,  and  in  this  satisfaction  differs 
from  indulgences,  because  in  them  the  pope  offers  an  undoubted 
equivalent  from  the  treasure  of  the  Church.*  Habert  claims  that 
God  grants  a  si)ecial  grace  to  those  whom  he  calls  to  the  cure  of 
souls,  but  he  weakens  this  by  adding  that  the  requisite  experience  is 
gained  by  practice.*  Ferraris  quotes  authorities  on  either  side  of  the 
question  of  sufficiency,  but  concludes  that  the  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  satisfaction  does  not  relieve  entirely  from  the  pains  of  purga- 
tory, for  otherwise  indulgences  and  other  good  works  would  be  neg- 
lected.^ It  is  therefore  recommended  bv  Willem  van  Est  that  when 
the  penitent  recognizes  the  insufficiency  of  the  penance  imposed  he 
should  supplement  it  of  his  own  accord,  for  every  man  is  bound  to 
judge  for  himself/  Of  course  such  self-imposed  austerities  would  be 
destitute  of  sacramental  value,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
advice  is  fre(iuently  followed,  except  as  to  obtaining  indulgences, 


*  Azpilcuetie  Comment,  de  Poenit.  Dist.  v.  Cap.  Consid,  §  Ponat  se  n.  5  — 
Reginiildi  Praxis  Fori  Poenit.  Lib.  i.  n.  15.— Viva  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  P.  VI. 
Q.  vi.  Art.  1,  n.  1.— S.  Alph.de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  509.— Eeuter 
Ncoconfessarius  instructus  n.  17. — Varceno  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  XVHL 
cap.  5,  Art.  1. 

*  Rcginakli  Praxis  Fori  Poenit.  Lib.  I.  n.  17;  Lib.  VII.  n.  49. 
'  Henriquez  Summa?  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  xxii.  n.  10. 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1237. 

*  Habert  Praxis  Saer.  Pa?nit.  Tract  v.  Reg.  3. 

*  Ferraris  Prompta  Biblioth.  s.  v.  Ihnif,  Sacram,  Art.  III.  n.  8,  4. 

^  Estii  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XXV.  i  21.— Father  Muller  (Catholic  Prieathood, 
IV.  208-9),  in  admitting  the  ctmiplet^?  insufficiency  of  modern  penance,  giv* 
excellent  advice  as  to  supplementing  it  with  works  of  charity  and  self-rertnuD*' 
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which  the  confessor  is  sometimes  recommeniied  to  urge  and  even  to 
impose.'  This,  I  believe,  is  the  ordinary  custom  with  peaitents, 
eHiwcially  with  those  belonging  to  some  one  of  the  countless  eonfra- 
temiUes  which  the  Church  so  zealously  favors. 

There  are  many  other  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of 
satisfaction,  of  which  a  few  deserve  consideration  here.  The  degree 
of  obligation  resting  on  the  ijenitent  to  perform  the  imposed  penance 
has  been  the  source  of  endless  debates  ever  since  the  system  has  been 
established.  We  have  seen  that  the  penitent  is  to  be  consulted  as 
to  what  he  will  accept,  and  that  it  is  even  yet  disputed  whether  he 
cannot  elect  to  satisfy  in  purgatory,  but  this  leaves  open  a  wide  field 
of  discussion  as  to  the  duty  of  obedience  and  consequences  of  diso- 
Itedience  after  a  penance  had  been  explicitly  or  impliedly  accepted. 
In  spite  of  the  claim  that  what  the  Church  binds  on  earth  is  bound 
in  heaven,  the  earlier  schoolmen  rccognizetl  that  the  judgment  of  the 
priest  might  not  be  the  judgment  of  God,  and  that  a  man  might  be 
bound  on  earth  aad  yet  loosed  in  heaven.  If  the  penitent  should 
die  before  completing  the  penanw  assigned  to  him,  Peter  Lombard 
has  the  unfailing  resource  of  making  him  complete  it  in  pui^tory, 
but  he  adds  that  if  the  sinner's  contrition  has  been  sufScient  to  satisfy 
for  his  sins  he  will  fly  at  once  to  heaven  in  spite  of  his  unfinished 
penance,*  His  disciple,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  develops  this  to  its  inevi- 
table consequence.  A  man  on  whom  penance  is  unduly  imposed  is 
bound  to  perform  it  as  regards  the  Church,  but  not  as  regards  God, 
and  if  he  dies  forthwith  he  escapes  purgatory ;  if,  however,  he  lives 
he  must  endure  it,  for  he  is  bound,  and  although  it  will  not  diminish 
any  pains  it  will  augment  his  glory.*  All  this  implies  that,  so  far 
as  this  life  is  concerned,  there  was  no  escape  for  the  penitent,  short 
of  the  customary  redemptions  or  the  procurement  of  an  indulgenee, 
which  at  that  period  was  by  no  means  so  facile  as  it  subsequently 


'  Viva  Cureuij  Theoi.  Moral.  P.  vi.  Q.  vi.  Art.  1,  a.  I. 

Palmieri'.i  treatment  (Tract,  de  Prenit.  p.  440)  of  the  rather  ticklish  subject 
■if  the  sulGuieacj'  of  satiH Miction  ia  a  model  of  cautious  uon-couimittaliBin,  leav- 
ing the  penitent  in  the  dark  na  In  whether  the  judgment  of  the  confessor 
worthlesB  or  nut,  but  leading  him  to  infer  that  it  muat  be  good  through  the 
mfBteriouD  power  of  the  keys. 

»  P.  Lombard.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  xx.  \  2. 

'  P.  Pictaviens.  Summse  Lib.  iii.  cap.  IS. 
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became.     At  the  game  time  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  already  the 
penitent  had  to  be  consulted  as  to  what  he  would  accept. 

When  the  Lateran  canon  rendered  confession  obligatory,  it  intro- 
duced a  new  factor,  and  it  evidently  hesitated  to  render  the  novel 
rule  too  onerous  by  asserting  unqualifiedly  the  obligation  of  penance 
— it  did  not  say  that  the  penitent  must  perform  it,  but  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  perform  it  with  all  his  strength,^  a  convenient  vagueness 
which  left  a  sufficient  margin  of  doubt.  That  penitents  were  in  the 
habit  of  construing  that  doubt  in  their  favor  and  of  caring  little 
about  the  jwrformance  of  i)enance  after  securing  absolution,  is  evident 
from  the  current  advice  given  to  confessors  that  to  avoid  disobedi- 
ence they  should  give  little  or  no  penance  as  a  precept,  and  should 
allow  all  fasts  and  prayers  and  almsgiving  to  be  redeemed*  Astesanus 
discaisses  the  matter  with  a  fulness  which  shows  its  importance  and 
uncertainty,  and  quotes  from  Richard  Middleton,  the  Doctor  funda- 
tissmus,  that,  if  tlie  confei?sor  abuses  his  power  by  imposing  unrea- 
sonable and  indiscreet  jicnance,  it  is  not  binding,  but  if  reasonable  and 
discreet  the  penitent  must  accept  and  perform  it  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin  ;  if  lie  dies  before  its  completion  he  must  satisfy  in  purgatory, and 
this  applies  to  death-bed  absolution.^  The  matter  was  thus  virtually 
left  open,  exa^pt  as  to  the  sin  of  neglect  in  performance  of  accepted 
l>enance,  and  this  became  for  awhile  the  customary  teaching.  St 
Antonino  so  states  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  indicates  how  common 
was  this  neglect  by  instructing  the  confessor,  when  absolving  a  peni- 
tent, always  to  include  any  former  penances  unperformed  and  to 
commute  them  if  the  penitent  can  recollect  them.*  Still  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  guilt  of  non-performance  was  unsettled.  Prierias 
practically  adopts  the  opinion  of  Richard  Middleton,  while  Caietano 
denies  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  omit  the  performance  of  penance/ 
The  council  of  Trent  discreetly  abstained  from  anv  decisive  utter- 


^  Et  injuiictam  sibi  pccnitentiam  studeat  pro  viribus  adimplere.— C.  Late^ 
anons.  IV.  cap.  21. 

^  Jo.  Friburgeus.  Summie  Confessor.  Lib.  iir.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  135. — ^ABtestni 
Sumnire  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2. 

»  Astcsani  Summie  Lib.  v.  Tit.  vii.  Q.  3;  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2.— Rob.  Epiac 
Aquinat.  Opus  Quadragesimale,  Scrm.  xxix.  cap.  1. 

*  S.  Antonini  Summse  P.  ill.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  H),  ?  10;  Tit.  xvii.  cap.  20, 1 1. 

*  Sumina  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Con/esffio  St.icram.  i.  n.  30. — Caietani  Opusc.  Tract 
VI.  Q.  2.    Yet  see  also  Tract,  xx. 
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ance  on  the  subject,  leaviug  it  open  for  those  of  contrary  opinions  to 
cite  it  in  supiwrt  of  their  views.  The  doctors  consequently  con- 
tinued to  di£Fer.  Azpilcueta  and  Zerola  say  that  the  ^lenitent  is  not 
bound  to  accept  the  penance,  but  if  lie  does  so,  he  must  perform  it 
under  mortal  sin.'  Bartolomfi  de  Medina  holds  it  to  be  a  mortal  sin 
to  omit  the  performance  if  It  can  conveniently  be  done,  and  shows  its 
frequency  by  instnicting  the  confessor  always  to  commence  his  in- 
terrogations by  inquiring  about  it  and  ordering  its  performance  if 
omitted.'  Suarez  is  more  severe,  and  asserts  that  as  penance  is  very 
often  wickedly  neglectetl  the  confessor  can  refuse  absolution  at  the 
next  confession  until  the  satisfaction  previously  imjKtsed  is  per- 
formed.' The  lax  Juan  de  Medina  says  that  the  performance  is 
discretional  and  depends  upon  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  escape 
the  jMiins  of  pui^tory,'  Every  variety  of  opinion  is  to  be  found, 
and  there  is  ample  op[iortnnity  for  the  expression  of  all  the  shades  of 
rigorism  and  laxism,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate 
fiirther  here.*  One  solution  of  the  vexed  question,  as  we  have  seen 
above  (p.  187),  is  that  the  confessor  may  impose  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  penance  either  sub  lam  or  sui  gravi. 

With  the  steady  decrease  iu  the  measure  of  satisfaction  required 
the  tendency  has  been  to  establish  more  firmly  the  obligation,  and  in 
this  both  laxisti^  and  rigorists  have  concurred — but  yet  with  a  differ- 
ence.    While  Lignori,  as  the  representative  of  the  former,  asserts  the 

'  Aspilcuetfe  Manuale  Confessfir.  cap.  zzi.  n.  43.— Zerola  Praxis  Saur.  Pcenit. 
cap.  3txv,  Q.  9, 
'  Bart,  u  Medina  Instruct.  Confeeaar.  Lib.  it.  cap.  6. 
'  Francolini  de  Discipl.  Pcenit.  Lib.  ill.  cap.  vii.  |  8,  d.  13. 

*  Jo.  Medina  de  Preait.  Tract,  ill.  de  Satisfactione  Q.  6  (Amort  de  Indul- 
gentiiB  II.  158). 

*  The  curious  ioHUcli  matters  can  find  nil  that  they  are  likely  to  desire  in  Ealii 
in  IV.  Sentt.  Di»t.  xv.  J  20.— Fornarii  Inetit.  Oonfe*»ar.  I.  cap.  8.— Eeginaldi 
Praxis  Fori  Poenit.  Lib.  vll.  n.  13, 33.— Sunimii  Diaou  a.  vv.  I'lmitentiant  acctp- 
lore  ;  Piraitaxtiam  implere  n.  15,  22. — Eacobar  Theol.  Moral,  Tract.  VII.  Exam- 
iv.  n.  34,  40.— Tamburini  Method.  ConfcHB.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  i  1.— Jucnin  de 
Sacramentis  Diss.  vi.  Q.  vi.  cap.  6,  Art.  2. — Busenbaum  Medulls  Theol.  Moral. 
Lib.  VI.  Tract,  iv.  Dub.  4,  Art.  1,  a.  8.— Clericati  de  Pffinil.  Decis.  xxx.  n.  6, 
8,9._Viva  Theol.  Trutina  in  Prop.  xv.  Alex. PP.  VII.— Antoine  Theol.  Moral. 
Tract,  de  Poenit.  Art.  in.  Q.  7.— Bened.  PP.  XIIL  Istnizioni  per  gli  Figliuoli 
(Concil.  Roraao.  ana.  1725,  p.  446),— La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n. 
1277-81.— Habert  Prasia  Sacr.  Prenit.  Triict.  v.-Bened.  PP.  XIV. 
JnUr  pntterUcu  |  65,  3  Dec.  1749. 
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obliirsitiou,  he  qualifies  it  with  the  conditioD  that  the  penance  enjoined 
shall  Ik*  just  :  if  unjust,  or,  if  the  penitent  is  unable  to  perform  it, 
it  diH^s  not  bind.  Concina,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  uncondi- 
tionally the  obligation  to  accept  and  perform  ;  he  asks  whether  peni- 
tents art*  to  Ih*  judges  in  their  own  cases;  he  admits  that  the  laxer 
^.ipinioii  is  ourn^nt,  but  declares  that  it  is  false  and  opposed  to  the 
uuivi'rsal  tnulitiou  of  tlie  Church.*  Whether  this  question  has  been 
tiiiullv  si'ttltHl  would  appear  doubtful.  Miguel  Sanchez  follows 
Li^^tiori  iu  ivnditioniug  that  the  penance  must  be  just.  Marc  only 
orti'is  thi'  |H*nitent  the  alternative,  in  case  too  hard  a  penance  is  im- 
IHi-MtL  of  de|Kirting  without  absolution  and  seeking  a  more  tractable 
^x»nfi\vsor.-  Paluiieri  declares  that  no  power  on  earth  can  release  the 
IH'hitout  fixnu  the  sjitisfaction  imposed  by  the  confessor,  whose  deci- 
•»iv»u  is  absolutely  l)eyond  appeal,  except  by  the  indirect  method  of 
obtaining  an  indulgenw.^  While  thus  there  are  yet  differences  of 
o|iinion  in  dt^tail,  the  modern  tendency  is  evidently  towards  estab- 
llihin>;  tlu'  obligation,  but  the  theologians  omit  to  reconcile  this  with 
tlu'  ivooi^niztnl  voluntary  character  of  penance. 

\\  liilr  tluH»ivtirally  the  obligation  to  accept  and  perform  has  been 
iiHi  jUnod  ntoiv  sti*ii'tly,  the  subordinate  importance  ascribed  to  pen- 
.^m  («  m  niodrrn  times  is  visible  in  the  tenderness  shown  to  those  who 
tiiiiit  |u  rt'oiinaniH'  through  forgetfulness.  It  would  seem  as  though 
ili.v  di  lUMjieet  thus  nmni tested  to  the  sacrament  should  be  treated  as 
a  mil  .1  lei  ions  otVemv,  espmally  as  it  would  appear  to  be  common  if 
u.  iiin  \\\\\i\\*  l*h»ni  the  niauucr  in  which  it  is  frequently  alluded  to. 
\  !•  \m  (lie  Ih'^t  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  rule  was  that  if  the 
|i.  mil  III  lojv.ot  or  negleetinl  to  perform  the  penance  the  absolution 
Kv.i  \t>hl  .Old  the  eontessiiui  had  to  be  repeated  ^vith  a  fresh  injuno- 
i(..ii  «ii  latetliu'tion.*  Post-Trident ine  theologians  are  more  lenient, 
ilili.ii.ti   (III-,  involves  a  notable  change  of  doctrine  respecting  the 


■  \ipU  »lo  l.»>\oni»  Thool.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  515-16.— Concina  TheoL 
^  Uii  »   .  i.uu.u  I  o  l^Jv*.  II.  cap.  10,  n.  1. 

Ml       I  III*  ho  .  l*iontuario  de  la  Teologia  Moral,  Trat.  vi.  Punto  vi.— Marc 
In  nil    M.M.ii    VtpUouHiante  11.  1721. 
■  I  .iiiuu  It  I  i.ivl.  \lo  IVkMUt.  p.  458. 

VI  till).  v'»ii.iior.  \\  II.  Tract,  iii.  cap.  7. — Passavanti,  Lo  Spccchio  dell* 
»  ,  t  I  ,  lilt.  II  .1.  iM-iL  V.  cap.  r>.— Sumina  Angelica  s.  v.  Confessio  iv.  {  18.— God. 
I,  .  Ill  ii  li  \'i.iiix -.^i.Mialc  t'ol.  1 14«f.— Martini  de  Frias  de  Arte  audiendi  Gon- 
(I     I   iti     ImI    \  II '* 
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sacrament.  They  agree  that  a  repetition  of  the  confession  is  iinneces- 
sarj'  and  that  the  penitent  cannot  substitute  anything,  for  that  would 
be  un sacramental.  Some  suggest  that  the  tnrgetfuluesB  be  included 
in  the  next  confession  ;  others  that  if  the  confessor  retains  a  confused 
recollection  of  the  case  he  may  be  asked  for  a  commutation,  or  a 
general  confession  of  sin  may  be  made  to  another  confessor,  asking 
him  for  sufficient  penance  to  cover  that  which  was  forgotten.'  Others 
are  still  more  liberal.  Tamburini  says  that  to  forget  the  penance 
dischai^es  all  obligation  to  perform  it  or  to  confess  again,  only  if  the 
foi^tfiilness  is  culpable  it  ought  to  be  confeBse<l ;  Chiericato  asserts 
that  a  penitent  who  f{>rgets  a  {)enanc«  and  thinks  he  has  performed 
it  is  excused  from  it,"  The  lasist  view  has  prevailed.  As  expressed 
by  Liguori,  it  is  that  to  forget  a  peiianc-e  is  no  sin ;  if  the  penitent 
cftD  easily  learn  from  his  confessor  what  it  was,  he  ought  to  perform 
it ;  otherwise  it  is  well  for  him  iu  his  next  confession  to  ask  for  some- 
thing similar,  but  probably  the  confession  nee<l  not  be  repeated.* 
ManzD  says  that  if  the  forgetfulness  is  culfwible  there  is  sia,  other- 
wise not,  and  that  in  neither  case  need  the  confession  be  repeated.* 
Bonal  declares  positively  that  the  confession  need  not  be  repeated ; 
the  performance  of  a  forgotten  penance  is  impossible,  and  no  one  is 
held  to  an  impossibility."  Evidently  the  satisfaction,  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  which  is  based  the  whole  theory  of  confession,  has  shrunk 
to  the  merest  formality. 

A  similar  deduction  may  be  drawn  from  the  current  opinions  as  to 
the  time  iu  which  the  penance  should  be  performed,  though  as  usual 
the  views  of  the  rigorists  and  laxista  are  at  variance.  The  former 
hold  that  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  or  at  least  within  the 
time  specified  by  the  confessor;  unnecessary  delay  is  a  mortal  sin.* 


'  Jo.  SancbeK  Selecta  (te  Saeramentia  Disp.  xv.  n.  11, — Eacobar  Theol. 
Moral.  Tract.  Vir,  Exam,  iv,  n,  40.-Gobat  Alphab.  OonfesBar.  n.  7GD.-Bu8en- 
baum  Medull»  Theol,  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  TrsL-t,  iv.  Dub,  4,  Art.  1,  n.  8.— La  Croix 
Theol,  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n,  1275, 

'  Tamburini  Method,  Cnnfesa,  Lib,  iv.  cap.  ii.  J  4,— Clericati  de  Pceait, 
Decig.  XXXIV.  n.  23, 

•  8.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi,  n.  515-16 ;  Praiis  ConfeMarii 
n.  l^, — Mig.  SimcheE,  Prontimrio  de  la  Teologin  Moral,  Trat,  Ti.  Punto  vi. — 
Gory  Comp.  Theol.  Moral,  11.  630, 

•  Manio  Epit,  Theol.  Moral,  P.  I,  Do  PoEnit.  n.  57  (Ed.  11.  Neapoli,  1836). 

•  fionnl.  Instit,  Theol.  T.  IV,  n.  291. 
jAntoine  Theol.  Moral.  De  Pranit.  Art.  iii.  Q.  8.— Th,  ex  Charmes  Theol. 
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obligation,  he  qualifies  it  with  the  condition  that  the  penance  enjoined 
shall  be  just ;  if  unjust,  or,  if  the  penitent  is  unable  to  perform  it, 
it  does  not  bind.  Conciua,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  uncondi- 
tionally the  obligation  to  accept  and  perform  ;  he  asks  whether  peni- 
tents are  to  be  judges  in  their  own  cases;  he  admits  that  the  laser 
opinion  is  current,  but  declares  that  it  is  false  and  opposed  to  the 
universal  tradition  of  the  Church.'  Wliether  this  question  has  been 
finally  settled  would  appear  doubtful.  Miguel  Sanchez  follows 
Liguori  in  conditioning  that  the  penance  must  be  just.  Mare  only 
offers  the  penitent  the  alternative,  in  case  too  hard  a  penance  is  im- 
posed, of  departing  without  absolution  and  seeking  a  more  tractable 
confessor.^  Palmieri  declares  that  no  power  on  earth  can  release  the 
penitent  from  the  satisfaction  imposed  by  the  confessor,  whose  deci- 
sion is  absolutely  beyond  appeal,  except  by  the  indirect  method  of 
obtaining  an  indulgence.'  While  thus  there  are  yet  differences  of 
opinion  in  detail,  the  modern  tendency  is  evidently  towards  estab- 
lishing the  obligation,  but  the  theologians  omit  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  recognized  voluntary  cliaracter  of  penance. 

While  theoretically  tlie  obligation  to  accept  and  perform  has  been 
construed  more  strictly,  the  subordinate  importance  ascribed  to  pen- 
ance in  modern  times  is  visible  in  the  tenderness  shown  to  those  who 
omit  performance  through  forgetfulness.     It  would  seem  as  though 
the  disrespect  thus  manifested  to  the  sacrament  should  be  treated  as 
a  most  serious  offence,  especially  as  it  would  appear  to  be  common  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  frequently  alluded  to. 
Up  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  rule  was  that  if  the 
penitent  forgot  or  neglected  to  perform  the  penance  the  absolution 
was  void  and  the  confession  had  to  be  repeated  with  a  fresh  injunc- 
tion of  satisfaction.*     Post-Trident ine  theologians  are  more  lenient, 
although  this  involves  a  notable  change  of  doctrine  respecting  the 


»  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  n.  515-16.— Concina  TheoL 
Christ,  contractoe  Diss.  ii.  cap.  10,  n.  1. 

^  Mig.  Sanchez,  Prontuario  de  la  Teologia  Moral,  Trat.  VI.  Punto  vi.— Mwc 
Institt.  Moral.  Alphousianae  n.  1721. 

'  Palmieri  Tract,  de  Poenit.  p.  458. 

*  Manip.  Curator.  P.  ii.  Tract,  iii.  cap.  7. — Passavanti,  Lo  Bpecchio  dell* 
vera  Penitenza,  Dist.  v.  cap.  5.— Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Oof\fe8$io  rv.  {  18.— Ood. 
Bosemondi  Confessionale  fol.  114a. — Martini  de  Frias  de  Arte  aadiendi  Con* 
fessionis  fol.  \\\b. 
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was  not  so  easily  defined.  In  such  cases  Richard  Middleton  suggests 
that  he  should  apply  to  the  confessor  or  to  another  for  some  mitiga- 
tion. The  one  who  imposes  can  always  commute  or  relax,  and  so 
can  a  superior,  but  whether  an  equal  can  do  so  was  a  disputed  ques- 
tion, affirmed  by  some  and  denied  by  others.  Astesanus  thinks  that 
he  can,  but  a  penance  of  service  in  the  Holy  Land  can  only  be  com- 
muted by  the  pope  or  his  immediate  deputy.^  By  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  principle  of  appeal  seems  to  have  established 
itself,  for  Passavanti  and  St.  Antonino  say  that  if  a  penitent  finds 
his  penance  too  onerous  he  can  go  to  another  priest  and  have  it  com- 
muted, and  subsequent  authorities  assert  that  any  priest  can  mitigate 
or  relax  the  penance  imposed  by  another.^  In  the  existing  rivalry 
between  the  secular  and  regular  confessors  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
great  an  influence  this  must  have  exercised  on  the  progressive  dimi- 
nution of  satisfaction. 

The  principle  once  admitted  developed  itself  among  the  post- 
Trident  ine  theologians  until  it  was  asserted  that  even  an  inferior 
could  mitigate  a  penance  imposed  by  a  superior,*  It  even  became 
an  open  question  with  some  whether  the  penitent  could  do  so  for 
himself*  In  appealing  to  another  confessor,  however,  it  was  assumed 
that  confession  must  be  made  to  the  latter,  which  would  seem  natural, 
as  the  act  is  sacramental,  and  otherwise  he  would  not  have  the 
requisite  knowlege  of  the  facts,  but  even  this  was  denied  by  some 
authorities,  who  held  it  to  be  unnecessary,*  The  rigid  Pfere  Juenin 
endeavored  to  restrain  this  laxity ;  he  argued  that  there  could  be  no 
appeal  from  a  penance  imposed  clave  non  errante,  though  there  could 
be  one,  clave  erranie,  but  he  offers  no  test  by  which  the  indefinable 
distinction  can  be  defined ;  he  says  that  the  authorities  are  evenly 


*  Astesani  Suinmae  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2. 

'  Passavanti,  Lo  Specchio  della  vera  Penitenza,  Dist.  v.  cap.  5.— S.  Antonini 
Summae  P.  ill.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  19,  §  19.— Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Confessio  vi.  §  4. 
— Summa  Sylvestrina  8.  v.  Confemo  Sacram.  i.  §J  30,  31. 

'  Zerola  Praxis  Sacr.  Poenit.  cap.  xxv.  Q.  10 ;  cap.  xxvi.  Q.  36.— Henriquez 
Summae  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxii.  n.  1,  2. — La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib. 
VI.  P.  ii.  u.  1294.  Liguori,  however,  says  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  Art.  629) 
that  the  common  opinion  is  adverse  to  this. 

*  Henriquez  Summae  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxii.  n.  3. — Gobat  Alphab. 
Confessar.  n.  775-6. 

*  Summa  Diana  s.  v.  Pnenitentiam  conimuture  n.  11, 12. — Gk)bat  Alphab.  Con- 
fessar. n.  775-6. 
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The  latter  consider  that  time  makes  little  difference ;  if  the  confessor 
prescribes  it,  postponement  is  only  a  venial  sin;  if  the  confessor 
affixes  no  time,  it  suffices  to  perform  it  within  a  year  unless  the  peni- 
tent confesses  again  sooner.*  The  modern  view  seems  to  be  not  quite 
so  lax  as  this ;  in  the  case  of  heav^y  i>enance  for  grave  sins,  a  delay  of 
two  or  three  months  is  thought  to  be  probably  a  mortal  sin.* 

Allusions  have  been  made  above  to  unjust  and  unreasonable  pen- 
ance, and  though,  at  the  ])resent  time  of  minimized  satisfaction,  the 
question  cannot  be  of  much  practical  importance,  of  old,  when  the 
penitential  canons  were  not  wholly  obsolete,  it  had  no  little  interest, 
for,  although  consultation  with  the  penitent  was  recognized,  all  rules 
were  as  yet  too  vague  to  be  binding  when  the  confessor  was  arbitrary 
and  tlie  penitent  ignorant  or  timid.  In  theory  the  priest  in  the 
confessional,  as  the  living  representative  of  God,  had  authority  only 
limited  by  the  canons  and  by  the  jurisdiction  accorded  to  him  in 
his  diocese,  but  human  frailty  can  scarce  avoid  abusing  irresponsible 
power,  and  though  no  provision  is  made  in  the  canon  law  for  appeal 
from  his  decisions,  outside  of  the  law  custom  gradually  established 
a  means  of  relief.  At  tlie  close  of- the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  parish  priest  had  only  just  been  established,  it 
was  admitted  that  any  other  priest  could  mitigate  a  penance  imposed 
l>y  liim.^  The  Lateran  canon  seemed  to  take  away  this  privil^e, 
but  it  soon  reasserted  itself.  In  1317,  Astesanus  discusses  the  ques- 
tion at  some  length,  in  a'manner  to  show  how  confused  and  uncertain 
as  yet  was  the  practice.  He  admits  that  if  the  confessor  abuses  the 
jx)wer  of  tlie  keys  by  imposing  indiscreet  and  unreasonable  penance, 
the  penitent  is  not  oblige<l  to  assume  and  perform  it,  but  the  remedy 


Univ.  Dist.  v.  cap.  5,  Q.  2,  Conel.  2.— Concina  Tlieol.  Christ,  contract.  Lib.  XI. 
Di>«s.  ii.  cup.  10,  n.  3. 

*  Roginaldi  Praxis  Fori  Poenit.  Lib.  vii.  n.  43. — Escobar  Theol.  Moral.  Tract 
vir.  Exam.  iv.  n.  40. — Suniina  Diana  s.  v.  PaniferUiam  commutare  n.  19,  21. — 
Tamburini  Method.  Confess.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  ?  2,  n.  9. — Busenbaum  Medoliie 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  Tract,  iv.  Dub.  4,  Art.  1. — Clericati  de  Poenit.  Decis. 
XXXIV.  u.  20. 

2  Gury  Conipend.  Theol.  Moral.  II.  n.  530.— Bonal.  Instit.  Theol.  T.  IV.  n, 
291. — Varceno  Conipend.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xiv.  cap.  5,  Art.  2. 

'  Bernardi  Papiens.  Sumince  Decretalium  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxiii.  {  6. — "Con- 
suetudo  tanien  ecclesiie  admisit  ut  ab  aliis  sacerdotibus  poenitenda  relaxetor 
vel  niinuetur." 
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was  Dot  80  easily  definetl.  In  tiuch  oases  Uicliard  Af  iddletun  suggests 
that  he  should  apply  to  the  confessor  or  to  another  for  some  mitiga- 
tion. The  one  who  imposes  can  always  commute  or  relax,  and  bo 
can  a  superior,  but  whether  an  equal  can  do  so  was  a  disputed  (jues- 
tion,  ailirmed  by  some  and  denied  by  others.  Astesanus  thinks  that 
he  can,  but  a  penance  of  service  in  the  Holy  Land  can  only  be  com- 
muted by  the  pope  or  Lis  immediate  deputy.'  By  the  middle  of  the 
fourteeutii  century  the  principle  of  appeal  seems  to  have  established 
itself,  for  Passavanti  and  St.  Antonino  say  that  if  a  penitent  finds 
his  penance  too  onerous  he  can  go  to  another  priest  and  have  it  com- 
muted, and  subsequent  authorities  assert  that  any  priest  can  mitigate 
or  relax  the  penance  imposed  by  another.'  In  the  existing  rivalry 
between  the  secular  and  regular  confes.sors  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
gnat  an  influence  this  must  have  exercised  on  the  progressive  dimi- 
nution of  satisfaction. 

The  principle  once  admitted  developed  itself  among  the  post- 
Tridentine  theologians  until  it  was  assertetl  that  even  an  inferior 
could  mitigate  a  penance  imposed  by  a  superior.*  It  even  became 
an  open  ijuestion  with  some  whether  the  penitent  ooidd  do  so  for 
himself  In  apj»caling  to  another  confessor,  however,  it  was  assumed 
tliat  confession  must  be  made  to  the  latter,  which  would  seem  natural, 
as  the  act  is  sacramental,  and  otherwise  he  would  not  have  the 
requisite  knowlege  of  the  facts,  but  even  this  was  denied  by  some 
authorities,  who  held  it  to  be  unnecessary."  The  rigid  Pfere  Juenin 
endeavored  to  restrain  this  laxity  ;  he  argued  that  there  could  be  no 
appeal  from  a  penance  imposed  clave  non  erranlt,  tliough  there  could 
be  one,  clave  ei-rante,  but  he  offers  no  test  by  which  the  indefinable 
distinction  can  be  defined;  he  says  that  the  authorities  arc  evenly 

'  Asteaani  Summce  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2. 

'  PassaraQti,  Lo  Spccchio  della  vera  PeniteaEB,  Dist.  v.  c&p.  5.-8.  Antonint 
Sanvmw  P.  HI.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  19, 1 19.-Saniina  Angelicas,  v.  O'ufeuiovi.  14. 
—gumma  SylTMtrina  a.  v,  Con/eesio  Sirram.  I,  JJ  30,  81. 

'  Zerota  Praxis  Sac  r.  Poenit.  cap.  xxv.  Q- 10  ;  cap.  xxvi.  Q.  86— Henriquez 
SuDiinee  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxii.  n.  1,  2. — La  Croix  Tlieol.  Moral.  Lib. 
VI.  P.  ii.  n,  1294.  Ligiiori,  however,  says  (Theol.  Moral  Lib.  vi.  Art.  529) 
that  the  omnion  opiaion  ia  adverse  to  this. 

'  Henric[uex  SummiE  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xsii.  n,  3.— Gobat  Alpliab. 
Confei^car.  n.  776-6. 

•  Sumrna  Diana  a.  v.  PiriiUtnliam  commvlare  n.  11,  12.— Gobnt  Alphab.  Cnu- 
fea»»r,  n.  775-6. 
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The  latter  consider  that  time  makes  little  difference ;  if  the  confessor 
prescribes  it,  postponement  is  only  a  venial  sin;  if  the  confessor 
affixes  no  time,  it  suffices  to  perform  it  within  a  year  unless  the  peni- 
tent confesses  again  sooner.^  The  modern  view  seems  to  be  not  quite 
so  lax  as  this ;  in  the  case  of  heavy  penance  for  grave  sins,  a  delay  of 
two  or  three  months  is  thought  to  be  probably  a  mortal  sin.* 

AHusions  have  been  made  above  to  unjust  and  unreasonable  pen- 
ance, and  though,  at  the  present  time  of  minimized  satisfaction,  the 
question  cannot  be  of  much  practical  importance,  of  old,  when  the 
penitential  canons  were  not  wholly  obsolete,  it  had  no  little  interest, 
for,  although  consultation  with  the  penitent  was  recognized,  all  rules 
were  as  yet  too  vague  to  be  binding  when  the  confessor  was  arbitrary 
and  the  penitent  ignorant  or  timid.  In  theory  the  priest  in  the 
confessional,  as  the  living  representative  of  God,  had  authority  only 
limited  by  the  canons  and  bv  the  jurisdiction  accorded  to  him  in 
his  diocese,  but  human  frailty  can  scarce  avoid  abusing  irresponsible 
power,  and  though  no  provision  is  made  in  the  canon  law  for  appeal 
from  his  decisions,  outside  of  the  law  custom  gradually  established 
a  means  of  relief.  At  the  close  of- the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  parish  priest  had  only  just  been  established,  it 
was  admitted  that  any  other  priest  could  mitigate  a  penance  imposed 
by  hini.'^  The  Latcran  canon  seemed  to  take  away  this  privilege, 
but  it  soon  reasserted  itself.  In  1317,  Astesanus  discusses  the  ques- 
tion at  some  length,  in  a'manner  to  show  how  confused  and  uncertain 
as  yet  was  the  practice.  He  admits  that  if  the  confessor  abuses  the 
power  of  the  keys  by  imposing  indiscreet  and  unreasonable  penance, 
the  penitent  is  not  obliged  to  assume  and  perform  it,  but  the  remedy 


Univ.  Dist.  v.  cap.  5,  Q.  2,  Concl.  2. — Concina  Theol.  Christ,  contract.  Lib.  XI. 
Diss.  ii.  cap.  10,  n.  3. 

^  Rcginaldi  Praxis  Fori  Pcenit.  Lib.  vii.  n.  43. — Escobar  Theol.  Moral.  Tract. 
vii.  Exam.  iv.  n.  40. — Sumnia  Diana  s.  v.  Preniteidiam  commutare  n,  19,  21, — 
Tamburini  Method.  Confess.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  g  2,  n.  9. — Busenbaum  Medullie 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  Tract,  iv.  Dub.  4,  Art.  1. — Clericati  de  Poenit.  Decis. 
XXXIV.  n.  20. 

2  Gury  Compend.  Theol.  Moral.  II.  n.  530.— Bonal.  Instit.  Theol.  T.  IV.  n. 
291. — Varceno  Compend.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xiv.  cap.  5,  Art.  2. 

^  Bernard!  Papiens.  Summae  Decretalium  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxiii.  {  6. — "  Ck)n- 
suetudo  tamen  ecclesiie  admisit  ut  ab  aliis  sacerdotibus  pcenitentia  relaxetur 
vel  minuetur." 
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-was  not  so  easily  defined.  In  such  cases  Richard  M iddleton  suggests 
that  he  should  apply  to  the  confessor  or  to  another  for  some  mitiga- 
tion. The  one  who  imposes  can  always  commute  or  relax,  and  so 
can  a  superior,  but  whether  an  equal  can  do  so  was  a  disputed  ques- 
tion, affirmed  by  some  and  denied  by  others.  Astesanus  thinks  that 
he  can,  but  a  penance  of  service  in  the  Holy  Land  can  only  ho  com- 
muted by  the  pope  or  his  immediate  deputy.^  By  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  principle  of  appeal  seems  to  have  established 
itself,  for  Passavanti  and  St.  Antonino  say  that  if  a  penitent  finds 
his  penance  too  onerous  he  can  go  to  another  priest  and  liave  it  com- 
muted, and  subsequent  authorities  assert  that  any  priest  can  mitigate 
or  relax  the  penance  imposed  by  another.^  In  the  existing  rivalry 
between  the  secular  and  regular  confessors  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
great  an  influence  this  must  have  exercised  on  the  progressive  dimi- 
nution of  satisfaction. 

The  principle  once  admitted  developed  itself  among  the  post- 
Tridentine  theologians  until  it  was  asserted  that  even  an  inferior 
could  mitigate  a  penance  imposed  by  a  superior.^  It  even  became 
an  open  question  with  some  whether  the  penitent  could  do  so  for 
himself*  In  appealing  to  another  confessor,  however,  it  was  assumed 
that  confession  must  be  made  to  the  latter,  which  would  seem  natural, 
as  the  act  is  sacramental,  and  otherwise  he  would  not  have  the 
requisite  knowl^e  of  the  facts,  but  even  this  was  denied  by  some 
authorities,  who  held  it  to  be  unnecessary.*  The  rigid  Pfere  Juenin 
endeavored  to  restrain  this  laxity ;  he  argued  that  there  could  be  no 
appeal  from  a  penance  imposed  date  non  errante,  though  there  could 
be  one,  clave  erraniej  but  he  offers  no  test  by  which  the  indefinable 
distinction  can  be  defined;  he  says  that  the  authorities  are  evenly 


*  Astesani  Summfle  Lib.  ▼.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q.  2. 

'  Passavanti,  Lio  Specchio  della  vera  Penitenza,  Di»t.  v.  cap.  5.— H.  Antonini 
Summse  P.  III.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  19,  {  19.— Summa  Angelica  «.  v.  Con/eMw  vi.  {  4. 
— Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  t.  Qn^ettio  Sacram.  i.  |J  3^),  31. 

»  Zerola  Praxis  Sacr.  Pomitcap.  xxv.  Q.  10 ;  cap.  xxvr.  (i.  30— Honriquez 
Suminoe  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  V.  cap.  xxii.  n.  1,  2.— La  Croix  Tiiool.  Moral.  Lib. 
VI.  P.  ii.  n.  1294.  Ligiioriy  however,  says  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  Art  529) 
that  the  common  opinion  if  advene  to  this. 

*  Henriquez  SttnmuB  Thecd.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxii.  n.  3.— Gobat  Alphab. 
Confessar.  n.  775-6. 

^  Summa  Diana  s.T.  FoadUMBm  eommutare  n.  11, 12.— Gobat  Alphab.  Ccn- 
fessar.  n.  775-6. 
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plexitios  iuseparable  from  so  artificial  a  system  as  that  of  sacramental 
confession.  It  is  whether  works  of  satisfaction  can  be  performed  for 
sins  not  yet  remittal.  Practically  it  would  ap|>ear  impossible  to  remit 
the  pcvna  of  sins  of  which  the  culpa  still  exists,  but  strong  arguments 
can  be  adduced  on  either  side,  and  the  advocates  of  the  affirmative 
allege  in  their  support  what  would  appear  to  be  unanswerable — 
an  indulgen(»e  of  fiftei^n  years  granted,  in  1658,  by  Alexander  VII. 
to  all  present  at  the  mass  celebrated  on  the  ocx»sion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Golden  Rose  to  the  chapter  of  Siena,  provided  they  had 
confessed  their  sins  or  intended  to  confess  them  according  to  precept.* 

One  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  satisfaction  is  the  ability  to  have  it 
performed  virtiriously,  by  putting  forwanl  a  substitute  who  will 
endure  the  penance  imposed  on  the  sinner.  The  origin  of  this  cus- 
tom may  be  traced  to  several  influences,  though  it  is  nominally  based 
on  the  text  James,  v.  16.*  The  preponderating  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  practice,  however,  was  the  interpolated  article  in  the 
C-recxl  on  the  communion  of  saints  and  the  interpretation  given  to  it 
that  all  «m  participate  in  the  merit  of  good  works  by  others  when 
properly  applied.  Thus  the  idea  that  one  man  can  satisfy  for  another, 
even  as  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  atones  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, gradually  took  shape  and  grew  into  a  settled  custom.  Gregory 
the  (Jreat  deprecates  the  manner  in  which  sinners  ex|>ect  to  be  justi- 
fied through  faith  and  through  penance  performed  by  others,  while 
they  do  not  even  experience  sorrow.*  That  this  should  find  special 
favor  with  the  Barbarians  was  natural,  for  among  them  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  present  a  champion  or  substitute  in  the  judicial  combat  or 
ordeal,  when  the  judgment  of  God  was  sought,  and  to  the  untutored 
mind  of  the  period  it  might  seem  that  the  penitent  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God  could  avail  himself  of  the  same  resource.  Another 
stimulant  of  the  custom  may  be  found  in  the  system  of  redemptions 
alluded  to  above  (i)p.  l''>2-4),  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  these 
sometimes  took  the  shape  of  the  penitent  hiring  holy  men  to  pray  or 
n^eite  the  psjilms  in  his  j)laee,  or  to  celebrate  masses  for  him.    A  sin- 

^  ('l(Ti<'ati  (le  Ptienit.  Decis.  viii.  n.  8,  9. 

'  Jn  the  Douay  vcTsioii  tliis  roads  *'  Pray  one  for  another  that  you  may  be 
saved"  — in  the  Vuljrate  "ut  salvemini."  The  passage  evidently  refere  to 
l)rayerrj  for  the  sick.  In  the  original  it  is  ot6>c  tadf/T£y  and  would  seem  cor- 
reetly  rendered  **  heale<l "  in  the  A.  V. 

^  Grc}:or.  PP.  I.  Kxpo?>it.  in  I.  Reguni  Lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.  {  27. 
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*■  gnlarly  crude  expression  of  this  vicarious  peiiaDce  amoug  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  centurj'  shows  the  practice  to  be 
fully  established.  It  explains  how  a  (Kjwerful  man  can  lighten  a  seven 
years'  penance  by  wearing  sackcloth  and  going  barefoot  for  three  days 
and  getting  852  men  to  fast  for  three  days,  which  makes  as  many  days 
as  there  are  in  seven  years.'  We  have  seen  un  illustration  of  it  (I.  p. 
192)  in  the  frequent  instructions  of  the  Ordmrs  that  the  priest  should 
for  two  or  three  weeks  share  the  fast  of  his  penitent.  As  early  as  the 
seventh  t-entury  n  monastic  regulation  provided  that  when  one  of  the 
brethren  was  afllicted  with  evil  thoughts  the  whole  community  was 
placed  on  a  fast  which  increased  in  severity  until  the  general  macer- 
ation effected  a  cure,  and  among  the  canons  regular  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  a  member  died,  the  rest  performed  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion for  him  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirtieth  day,' 

It  is  easv  to  understand  why  the  custom  of  substitutes  for  i>enitents 
should  be  encouraged,  for  ecclesiastics  found  in  it  a  source  of  profit. 
The  penitent  in  search  of  such  a  substitute  would  naturally  look  for 
a  cleric  on  whom  the  fasting  and  prayer  and  disabilities  would  be 
less  onerous,  whose  performance  of  the  works  could  be  more  surely 
depended  on,  and  whose  holiness  would  render  them  more  efficacious. 
This  service  would  necessarily  be  paid  for,  and  thus  vicarious  penance 
was  only  auother  form  of  retlemption .  How  it  worked  is  seen  in  a 
charter  of  1 154,  by  which  Count  Hildebrand  abandoned  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Saviour  certain  disputed  lands  in  consideration  of  spiritual 
sen'ices,  among  which  was  relieving  him  from  the  burden  of  three 

.  years  of  penance  imposed  on  him  for  his  sins  by  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo.' 
So  much  a  matter  of  course  did  it  become  that  regular  tariffs  were 
established  for  the  performance  of  pilgrimages  by  such  substitutes.* 


'  Canons  under  King  Edgar :  Of  Powerful  Men.  cap.  2  (Thorpe.  11.  287). 
'  RegulM  Magistri  cap.   xv.  (Migne  LXXXVIII.  981).— P.  de  Hooestis 
Begulie  Ciericorum  Lib,  ii  cnp.  22. 

*  Jlui-atori,  Antiq.  lu!.  Ditw.  lxviii.  (T.  XIV.  p.  101). 

*  From  ancient  wills  on  record  in  London  it  appears  that  the  price  for  a 
barefooted  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas  of  Cnnterbury  or  St.  Mary  of  WalBingham 
WB8  twenty  BhiUings ;  to  Compostella  it  waa  eeven  pounds ;  to  Rome,  indud- 
ing  H  Lent  of  prayer  there,  it  was  ten  marks.  For  the  Holy  Lund,  including 
Mt.  Sinai,  twenty  pouncU  are  offered,  but  »iome  doubt  seems  to  be  felt 
whether  a  pilgrim  can  be  had  for  the  money. — London  Ath»neum,  Sept.  0, 

^,iU91.  p.  318. 

B  late  aa  1666  Gobut  telU  us  (Alpbnb.  Confessar.  n.  76S)  that  a  con- 
IL— l.i 
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Doster  imposed  by  the  priest  is  more  efficacious  than  a  hundred 
thousand  recited  spontaneously,  for  the  one  has  its  merit  from  the 
Passion,  the  other  only  from  the  merit  of  the  individual.^  Thus 
the  slenderest  observances  acquire  a  sacramental  value  rendering 
them  satisfactorily  efficient,  and,  in  the  mercantile  language  so  much 
affected  by  the  moralists,  the  faithful  can  discharge  with  a  dollar  in 
this  world  the  debt  of  a  hundred  due  in  the  next.^ 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  satisfac- 
tion im}K)sc<l  in  the  confessional  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  dis- 
cussion, and  as  it  is  one  of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  none  of 
the  debaters  know  anything,  their  debates  are  necessarily  somewhat 
vague  and  unfruitful.  Before  the  sacramental  theory  was  perfected, 
Peter  Lombard  infers  a  distinction  between  the  satisfaction  due  to 
the  Church  and  that  due  to  God.  The  contrition  of  the  sinner  may 
in  itself  satisfy  for  both  culpa  and  pcena;  if  it  does  not,  and  the 
priest  imposes  an  insufficient  ])enancc,  God  adds  what  punishment  is 
requisite ;  but,  as  no  one  can  know  the  interior  of  another,  the  Church 
has  wisely  provided  certain  terms  of  penance  through  which  the 
sinner  satisfies  the  Church,  inside  of  which  alone  can  sins  be  remitted.* 
Thus  a  double  duty  was  imposed  on  the  penitent;  the  Church  could 
only  prescribe  its  terms  for  reconciliation,  and  left  him  to  settle  his 
accounts  with  God.  When  the  sacramental  theory  had  been  fairly 
worked  out,  Aquinas  argues  that  the  priest  in  bestowing  absolution 
must  remit  part  of  the  purgatorial  pains,  for  otherwise  he  would  be 
doing  nothing,  and  that  the  inspiration  of  God  must  direct  him  as  to 
the  imposition  of  satisfaction  sufficient  to  discharge  the  rest,  but 
insufficiency  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  absolution  as  any  defi- 
ciency will  be  made  up  in  purgatory.*   With  that  intimate  knowledge 


Moral.  P.  VI.  Q.  1,  Art.  I,  n.  6.— La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi,  P.  ii.  n.  1287. 
— Th.  ex  Charmcs  Theol.  Univ.  Diss.  V.  cap.  iv.  Q.  2,  Concl.  1. — Palmieri  Tract 
dc  Poenit.  pp.  422,  439. 

'  Manip.  Curatoruin  P.  ii.  Tract,  iii.  Cap.  10. — "Unde  credo  quod  unom 
Paternoster  iinpositum  in  poenitentia  a  sacerdote  efficacius  est  ad  satisfaciendaffl 
pro  peccatis  quam  si  aliquis  dicerit  centum  millia  per  semetipsam,  quia  illn^ 
habet  meritum  a  passione  Christi,  ilia  vero  merito  dicentis." 

*  Salvatori,  Istruzione  per  i  novelli  Confessori,  P.  i.  §  xxvii. 
'  P.  Lombard.  Sentt.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  xx.  n.  3. 

*  S.  Th.  Aquin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xx.  Q.  ii.  ad  2;  SummcB  Suppl.  Q.  XTItt 
Artt.  3,  4. 
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of  the  ways  of  God  possessed  by  the  scboolmen,  Dims  Scotus  declares 
that  if  the  priest  happens  to  hit  anywhere  near  the  mark,  God  aecepts 
it,  but  it'  he  falls  much  too  low  God  r^;ards  it  as  nnreasonable  and 
only  remits  a  proportionate  part  of  the  pcena.*  John  of  Freibui^ 
admits  that  the  amount  of  penance  imposed  by  the  priest  lias  no 
necessary  relation  to  that  due  by  the  sinner ;  if  all  that  is  due  were 
imposed  it  wouhi  be  discouraging,  so  it  is  better  to  prescribe  too  little 
and  trust  to  its  being  supplemented  la  purgatory.'  In  fact  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  priest  to  know  what 
penance  should  be  imposed,  and  the  unanimous  resource  of  the  doctors 
was  the  inevitable  one  that  if  it  was  too  small  God  could  be  trusted 
to  make  it  up  in  purgatory,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them 
how  fatal  to  the  claims  of  divine  origin  for  the  system  was  this  admis- 
sion of  its  inevitable  imperfection  and  inadequacy.'  As  Thomas  of 
Walden  naively  remarks,  as  the  amount  is  known  only  to  God,  man 
cannot  estimate  it,  and  if  there  were  no  hope  in  the  keys  so  long  as 
pemince  is  not  certain,  the  keys  wouM  be  only  a  source  of  despair, 
while  Dr.  Weigel  phrases  the  dilemma  differently  when  he  asks 
wliat  is  the  function  of  the  priest  when  God  pardons  the  culpa  for 
contrition  and  does  not  ratify  the  decision  of  the  confessor  as  to  the 
paiiut.*  fiapiista  Tomamala  is  troubled  by  no  such  doubts,  and  asserts 
that  if  the  priest  intends  to  give  full  penance  and  gives  too  little, 
still  it  suffices,  provided  the  penitent  believes  him  to  be  sufBciently 
leame<i,  but  in  a  sinner  who  intentionally  seeks  an  ignorant  confessor 
snch  aatisfaetioo  is  incomplete."  Caietano  and  Prierias  recur  to 
Aquinas's  doctrine  of  inspiration.* 

'  Weigel  Clovic.  Indulgeot,  Cap.  6.— Giib.  Biel  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dial,  xviii.  Q. 
1,  ArL  l.Concl.  2. 
'  Jo.  Frilmrgeiis.  Sumraie  Cooressor.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  sxxiv.  Q.  129. 

*  P.  PiPtaviens.  Sentt.  Lib.  in.  Ciip.  16. — S.  Baymundi  Samtnce  Lib.  ui.  Tit. 
Miiv.  H.— Alex,  de  Ales  Sumraie  P.  IV.  Q.  xxi.  Membr.  iii.  Art.  1.-8. 
BoDRvtnt.  ConTeMionale,  Cap.  IV.  Partic.  3.— Jo.  Stoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  it. 
Q.  1,— Astesani  SuoimEB  Lib.  v.  Tit.  vi.  Q.  1 ;  Tit,  xxxi.  Q.  2.— Durand  de  8. 
Porciano  in  IV.  Sentt  Dist.  xx.  Q.  1,  {  5. — Pcenit.  Civitatena,  cap.  150  (Was- 
wrechleben,  p.  705).— P.  de  Palude  in  IV.  Sentl.  Dist.  xx.  Q.  ii.  ad  8.— Jo. 
Gcrsonia  R«gul»  Morjlea  (Ed.  1488,  xxv.  G).- 8.  Antoniui  8umm»  P.iii.  Tit. 
xvii.  Cap.  20.— Bob.  Episc  Aquioat.  Opus  Quad  rages  im  ale  Serm.  xlviii. 

*  Th.  Waldcne.  de  Sacramentis  Cap.  cr.,  n.  1 ;  Cap.  CLVii.  a.  3. — U'eigel 
Clavtculn  Indulgent.  Cap.  6. 

*  Bnmma  Boaella  s.  ▼.  Indulgentia  |  29. 

'  Caietatii  Opusc.  TracL  xviii.  De  Confcasione,  Q.  5.— Summa  Sylveatrioa 
'lava,  a.  ( 
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must  remain  in  purgatory  until  the  penance  is  completed,  which 
again  is  only  a  reasonable  precaution  to  insure  performance.  Prierias 
further  assumes  that  if  the  confessor  enjoins  personal  performance 
the  penance  can  only  l>e  transferred  in  case  of  absolute  disability ; 
the  substitute  can  employ  a  third  party,  but  all  must  be  in 
charity,  and  the  question  whether  the  i)erformer  can  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  fur  himself  is  a  disputed  one.'  Caietano  states  unreser- 
vedly that  one  man  can  satisfy  for  another,  provided  both  are  in 
charity.^ 

The  Tridentine  Catechism  acxMjpts  fully  the  principle  of  vicarious 
satisfaction.     The  penitent  must  have  due  contrition,  but  the  peni- 
tential works  can  be  performed  by  others,  though  personal  perform- 
ance is  more  fruitful.'     While  thus  the  principle  was  settled,  there 
continued  to  be  disputes  as  to  the  distinction  between  penal  and 
medicinal  penance,  as  to  whether  there  must  be  disability  on  the 
part  of  the  penitent,  and  whether  the  substitute  can  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  for  himself.*     It  became  generally  asserted  or  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  assent  of  the  confessor  was  necessary,  but  in  the  prevailing 
laxity  there  were  those  who  taught  that  the  matter  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  penitent.     This   proposition  was   condemned,  in   1665,  by 
Alexander  VI  I.,'  and   in   so  doing  there  was  an  implication  that 
vicarious   siitisfaction   with  consent  of  the   confessor  is  allowable. 
There  had  never  been  any  authoritative  definition  of  this,  however, 
unless  the  jissent  of  the  Tridentine  Catechism  be  so  regarded,  and 
some  of  the  more  rigorous  school  denied  that  satisfaction  can  be 
rendered  by  a  substitute,   while  others  held  that  while  it  might 
satisfv  the  Church  if  assented  to  bv  the  confessor,  God  is  under  no 
obligation  to  accept  it,  and  its  value  as  exempting  from  purgatory  is 
at  least  doubtful.^     The  great  body  of  modern  theologians,  however, 

*  Sunmiti  Sylvestrina  sri.  v.  Pienitcntia  ?§  3-5. 

'^  Caietani  Opusc.  Tract,  xv.  cap.  2  ;  Tract,  xvi.  De  Indulgentiis  Q.  1. 
^  Catech.  Trident.  De  Poenit.  cap.  13. 

*  Fornarii  Instit.  Confessar.  Tract  I.  cap.  iii. — Henriquez  Summs  Theol. 
Moral.  Lib  VI.  cap.  xxi.  n.  4.— Escobar  Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  VII.  Exam. »▼• 
n.  34, 40. — Sumnia  Diana  s.  v.  Pnnltentiatu  imponere  n.  6. — Estii  in  IV.  Sentt 
Dist.  XXV.  §  xxii  — Zerola  Praxis  Sacr.  P(enit.  cap.  XXV.  Q.  20,  22.— Busen- 
baum  Medullie  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  Tract,  iv.  Dub.  4,  Art.  1. 

*  Alex.  PP.  Vn.  Deer.  7  Sept.  1665,  Prop,  xv.— "  Poenitens,  propria  tucto^ 
itate,  substituere  sibi  aliuin  potest  qui  loco  ipsius  poenitentiam  adimpleat'' 

6  Antoine  Theol.   Moral.  De   Poenit.  Art.  in.  Q.  xi.— Amort  de  In**^' 
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both  rigorists  and  laxists,  accept  the  validity  of  vicarious  penance 
when  assented  to  by  the  confessor.^  Palmieri  argues  the  matter  in 
tlie  curious  mercantile  spirit  which  has  grown  up  since  the  theory  of 
the  treasure  of  salvation  has  been  adopted,  carrying  with  it  the 
assumption  that  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept  between  each 
sinner  and  his  Creator.  Satisfaction  for  the  temporal  punishment 
due  for  remitted  sin  is  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Now  one  man  can 
pay  another's  debt,  and  the  wounded  honor  of  God  is  satisfied,  no 
matter  from  whom  the  payment  comes,  provided  both  principal  and 
substitute  are  in  a  state  of  grace.  It  is  true  that  God  is  not  bound 
to  accept  such  vicarious  payment,  but  if  he  so  wills  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  one  man  from  satisfying  for  another.  It  is  granted  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  this  and  the  intercessory  prayers  relied 
upon  in  the  early  Church  and  still  regarded  as  so  efficient,  but  it  is 
argued  that  if  God  accepts  the  latter  he  cannot  reject  the  former. 
Still,  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  application  of  such  vica- 
rious satisfaction  is  infallible,  and  Palmieri  inclines  to  the  negative, 
while  leaving  the  matter  open.* 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  distinction  between 
what  is  called  vindictive  and  medicinal  satisfaction,  and  the  subject 
is  of  interest  as  marking  a  very  significant  change  in  the  theories  of 
the  Church.  We  have  seen  how  exclusively  punitive,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  were  the  penances  prescribed ;  how,  as  the  sacramental  theory 
developed,  they  were  regarded  as  replacing  the  torments  of  pur- 
gatory, and  how  the  very  name  of  satisfaction  indicates  that  they 
satisfy  God  for  the  wrong  committed  against  him  by  the  sinner. 
According  to  Aquinas,  no  work  is  satisfactory  unless  it  is  penal,  but 
he  recognizes  that,  in  addition  to  this  which  pays  the  debt  otherwise 
to  be  exacted  in  purgatory,  there  is  a  medicinal  penance  of  which 


gentiis  II.  211,  252.— Ferraris  Prompta  Biblioth.  s.  v.  Pcenit.  Sacram,  Art.  III. 
n.  23. 

Thomas  de  Charraes  (Theol.  Univ.  Diss.  v.  cap.  5,  Q.  2,  Concl.  2)  accepts  it 
to  a  limited  extent. 

*  Juenin  de  Sacramentis  Diss.  vi.  Q.  vi.  cap.  6,  Art.  1. — La  Croix  Theiol 
Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1284.— S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi. 
n.  526.— Viva  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  P.  ii.  Q.  vi.  Art.  2.  n.  7.— Concina  Theol 
Christ,  contr.  Lib.  xi.  Diss.  ii.  cap.  8,  n.  5. — Varceno  Comp.  Theol.  Moral. 
Tract.  XVIII.  cap.  5,  Art.  2. 

*  Palmieri  Tract,  de  Pcenit.  pp.  340-5. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Lateran  caaon  &a  ^io\>q^\^^  vgl^^ 
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the  object  is  not  satisfaction  but  the  amendment  of  the  sinner.*     The 
distinction  was  not  verv  clearlv  understood  at  first,  and  the  two  were 
sometimes  curiously  coufusetl.     Thus  we  are  told  that  unchastity  is  a 
grc»ater  sin  in  an  old  man  than  in  a  youth,  but  the  youth  should 
have  the  severer  i>enance  because  he  requires  greater  repression  to 
prevent  relapse.-     In  fact,  metlicinal  penance  was  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous addition  to  the  function  of  the  keys,  for,  strictly  speaking,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  its  only 
excuse  could  be  sought  in  tlie  additional  efficiency,  ex  opere  operato 
attributed  to  works  enjoined  in  the  sjicrament;   it  could  have  no 
value  in  entitling  the  sinner  to  absolution,  since  the  sins  which  he 
might  commit  in  the  future  were  wholly  conjectural  and  crould  not 
be  material  for  the  sacrament.     Durand  de  Saint-Pourqain  recog- 
nized this  when  ho  sjiid  that  medicinal   penance  is  purely  for  this 
world,  and  its  non-performance  exercises  no  influence  on  the  here- 
after of  the  penitent,  for  in  purgatory  is  only  exacted  the  punishment 
re<iuired  to  pay  tlie  debt  and  not  to  preserve  against  relapse.*     Yel 
with  time  the  conception  grew  of  tlie  duty  of  the  Church  to  provider: 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  its  children,  and  Angiolo  da  Chivasso^i^y 
while  admitting  tliat  the  i)enitent  can  refuse  vindictive  penance  an^i^^ 
elect  to  suffer  in  purgjitory,  says  that  he  has  no  right  to  reject  th.^^e 
medicinal  penance  imposed  to  prevent  relapse.*     This  increased  inr-m- 
portauce  of  tlie  medicinal  aspect  of  penance  may  in  part  be  attribut^^sd 
to  the  disuse  of  the  severer  penalties,  which  thus  were  no  long^^icr 
deterrent  to  the  penitent  or  examples  to  others,  and  to  the  absu  ^:»d 
contrast  between  the  triviality  of  the  infliction  and  the  punishm^  nt 
due  to  the  sins  for  which  it  was  offered  in  satisfaction.     This  lea^^ds 
Caietano  to  descril)e  all  penances  as  medicinal ;  the  penitential  juc5B^ 
ment  is  not  an  absolute  judgment  but  a  medicinal  judgment.* 

It  would  seem  that  the  council  of  Trent,  while  recognizing  m^<fi- 
ciual  penance,  feared  that  in  its  development  the  punitive  chara<?ter 


canon  law  (Cap.  12  Extra  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxxviii.),  in  the  clause  enjoining   the 
perf<r>rniance  of  })enance,  hm^  the  words*  jtroprii.^  viribus  instead  of  pro  ttriimt. 
If  this  be  the  true  rea<linu:,  it  would  forbid  vicarious  satisfaction,  but  it  en'- 
dentlv  has  not  been  so  reiranled. 

*  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  SuniuKe  Suppl.  Q  viii   Art  7;  Q.  XV.  Art.  1. 

*  Jo.  Friburirens.  Suinnue  Confessor.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  104. 
»  Duran<l.  de  S.  Torciano  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XX.  Q.  1,  J  5. 

*  Sununa  AuLrelica  s.  v.  Conft'xMo  i.  ^  80. 

^  CiiicUini  Opusc.  Tract,  v.  De  Confessione  Q.  3. 
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of  satisfaction  might  disappear,  for  it  warned  all  confessors  that  what 
they  prescribed  should  be  not  only  to  cure  the  infirmity,  but  should 
also  be  a  retribution  and  punishment  for  past  sins.^  The  Tridentine 
Catechism  followed  in  the  same  lines.  It  dwells  at  much  length  on 
the  value  of  penance  to  satisfy  God  for  actual  sins  and  to  replace  the 
pains  of  purgatory,  for  which  reasons  it  should  be  sharp ;  if  properly 
adjusted  to  the  failings  of  the  penitent  it  will  also  prove  deterrent ; 
the  only  allusion  to  medicinal  penance  being  the  remark  that  it  is 
not  fruitful  if  performed  vicariously.^  The  efforts  of  the  council, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  failed  utterly  to  restore  any  portion  of  the 
ancient  rigor,  and  the  medicinal  feature  of  penance  continued  to 
attain  more  ])rominence  as  its  punitive  character  vanished.  In  fact, 
with  the  merely  nominal  penitence  habitually  imposed,  there  was  left 
no  other  excuse  for  the  so-called  integral  part  of  the  sacrament.  In 
this  the  laxists  and  the  rigorists  concurred.  The  laxists  found  in  it 
a  reason  for  yielding  to  the  fragility  of  penitents ;  they  discovered 
that  the  sacrament  is  merely  a  medicine,  and  that  the  penance  should 
be  curative,  not  punitive.'  The  rigorists,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  recognize  that  not  much  amendment  of  life  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  sacrament  ex  opere  operaio ;  that  severe  penances  had  be- 
come impossible,  and  that  more  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  medita- 
tion, examination  of  the  conscience,  spiritual  reading,  and  the  like.* 
Habert  evidently  attaches  little  importance  to  punitive  satisfaction, 
and  directs  almost  his  whole  attention  to  that  which  is  adapted  to 
improve  the  penitent.  Medicinal  penance,  he  says,  looks  to  the 
causes  of  sin,  punitive  to  its  effects ;  medicinal  penance  is  a  remedy 
to  cure  the  penitent  and  an  antidote  against  his  relapse.  His  allu- 
sions to  vindictive  satisfaction  are  perfunctory,  to  keep  within  the 


'  C.  Trident.  Sess.  XIV.  De  Poenit.  cap.  8.—"  Habeant  autem  prae  oculia  ut 
^atisfactio  quam  imponunt  non  sit  tantum  ad  novae  vitas  custodiam  ct  infir- 
Qiitatis  mcdicamentum  sed  etiam  ad  praeteritorum  peccatorum  vindictam  et 
castigationem." 

»  Catch.  Trident.  De  Poenit.  cap.  12,  13. 

^  Viva  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  P.  ii.  Q.  vi.  Art.  1. — "Cum  autem  sacramentum 
|KBnitentiae  debeat  esse  medicina,  attendenda  est  fragilitas  poenitentis  et  illae 
fXBnitentiae  injungi  debeant  quae  deserviant  ad  curationeni ;  caeteroque  facile 
siccidet  ut,  imposita  gravi  poenitentia,  pcenitena  vel  illam  non  impleat  vel 
confessionem  deinceps  fugiat,  vel  confessarios  qujerat  ineptos  qui  eum  curare 
nesciunt." 

*  Antoine  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  de  Poenit.  Art.  iii.  Q.  1. 
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doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  he  evidently  feels  that  the  function  of 
penance  is  much  more  to  ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  the  peni- 
tent tlian  to  save  him  from  purgatory  *      In  fact,  in  the  modern 
practice  of  the  Church,  purgator}'^  is  taken  care  of  by  indulgences, 
and  it  is  significant  that  all  schools,  except  the  most  relaxed,  teach 
that  a  plenary  indulgence  does  not  release  from  the  performance  of 
medicinal  penance.     It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  recent 
manuals  for  the  guidance  of  confessors  lay  much   more  stress  on 
their  functions  in  leading  their  penitents  to  a  Christian  life  than  on 
the  minute  balancing  of  penance  with  sin  in  applying  the  power  of 
the  keys,  regardless  of  tlie  fact  that  they  are  thus  oblivious  of  the 
very  meaning  of  the  word  satisfaction.      There  is  in  all  this  an 
unacknowledged  admission  of  the  failure  of  the  sacramental  system 
so  laboriously  constructed  by  the  schoolmen,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
lends  to  the  counsels  of  the  confessor  an  awful  authority  that  no 
mere  human  ordinance  could  confer.     Wisely  used  in  this  direction^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  authority  in  the  confessional  can 
productive  of  benefit  to  the  class  of  minds  receptive  of  its  influencet==^  . 
This  however  only  starts  the  question  as  to  how  the  men  are  to 
found  who  are  capable  of  using  it  wisely. 


*  Habert  Praxis  Sacr.  Poenit.  Tract.  V.  Reg.  3. 

Reuter  (Neoconfessarius  instructus  n.  16)  gives  some  examples  of  mediciiK — tnal 
penance  which  proved  effective.     A  vain  girl  who  had  been  proof  agaii 
various  expedients  was  brought  to  amendment  by  being  made  to  say  evi 
morning  while  wiujhing  her  hands  "Some  day  this  flesh  will  be  food 
worms."    A  young  man  abandoned  to  carnal  indulgence  was  corrected 
being  required  each  night  on  going  to  bed  to  say  **  Would  you  be  willing 
the  whole  world  to  lie  on  this  bed  motionless  for  thirty  years,  even  if  it 
strewn  with  roses?"    Another  was  told  to  lie  without  moving  for  a  night; 
next  day  he  reported  to  the  confessor  that  he  had  found  it  impossible, 
was  asked  "  How  then  will  you  lie  for  eternity  in  hell  ? "    In  all  this 
worthy  of  remark  how  completely  the  good  fathers  content  themselves 
arousing  the  simplest  servile  attrition,  and  how  the  ancient  requisite  of 
of  God  is  lost  to  sight. 

For  other  similar  medicinal  penances  see  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lik».  vi. 
P.  ii.  n.  1267. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
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It  can  readily  be  comprehended  from  the  foregoing  chapters  what 
a  task,  in  theory  at  least,  is  set  before  the  conscientious  priest  in  the 
confessional.  Questions  of  every  kind  come  before  him,  on  the  right- 
ful decision  of  which,  he  is  told,  depends  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls.  Every  act  in  human  life  must  be  right  or  wrong,  but  its  being 
the  one  or  the  other  may  depend  on  a  multitude  of  intervening  im- 
pulses or  circumstances,  modifying,  extenuating  or  aggravating  in  a 
manner  to  be  estimated  only  by  the  Great  Searcher  of  Hearts.  Yet 
the  system  which  the  Church  built  upon  the  exercise  of  its  power  of 
the  keys  required  every  priest  who  was  intrusted  with  the  function 
of  absolution  to  decide  upon  all  these  questions,  to  weigh  and  meas- 
ure the  infinite  varieties  of  motive  and  intention,  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  act  and  purpose,  and  to  define  the  exact  degree  of  culpa- 
bility thence  arising.  That  this  is  a  duty  beyond  human  capacity  to 
perform  aright  is  self-evident,  but  it  is  a  duty  not  to  be  evaded  in  a 
body  claiming  to  be  a  divine  institution,  gifted  with  infallibility  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  created — the  rightful 
guidance  of  the  souls  of  men.  In  grasping  at  ix)wer  it  has  incurred 
responsibility,  and  that  responsibility  it  must  discharge,  however 
imperfect  may  be  the  result. 

We  have  seen  the  attempt  made  to  evade  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation  by  vague  declamations  as  to  the  key  of  knowledge  bestowed 
on  the  priest  in  ordination  and  the  inspiration  guiding  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  In  practice  all  this  was  admitted  to  be 
naught  and  that  ignorant  priests  were  merely  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  It  is  true  that  Albertus  Magnus  asserts  that  the  confessor 
need  only  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  mortal 
and  venial  sins,  but  he  adds  that  those  unable  to  do  this  commit  a 
mortal  sin  in  hearing  confessions,  while  those  who  appoint  them  are 
even  more  guilty,  and  remain  so  as  long  as  they  permit  them  to  per- 
form their  functions.     Others  placed  the  qualifications  of  the  confes- 
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sor  still  lower,  and  c|U('.sti<)ncd  wliether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
l)e  al)l(*  to  distinguish  hotween  mortals  and  venials,  as  there  are  many 
of  these  on  which  the  most  learned  are  in  doubt.  The  l>etter  opinion 
however,  nited  th(»  re<iuirements  of  the  confessor  much  higher.  In 
the  ext<Mide<l  juris<li(;tion  acquired  by  the  confessional  he  must  be 
ready  to  answer  the  most  unexpeeteil  questions — whether  a  war  is 
just  or  unjust,  whether  a  tax  is  legal  or  illegal,  whether  a  etmtract  is 
licit  or  illicit,  whether  restitution  or  compensation  arises  out  of  a 
complicate<l  transaction — for  on  his  deiu'sioii  will  depend  absolution 
and  admission  to  the  saeniments^  The  dense  cloud  of  uncertainty 
which  hangs  around  all  this  is  manifest  in  the  advice  of  Angiolo  da. 
Chivasso,  who  says  that  the  fii'st  requisite  of  a  confessor  is  to  l>e  able 

to  (listin«::uish  between  mortals  and  venials,  but  he  must  be  verv  care 

fnl  not  to  assert  positively  that  of  which  he  is  not  certain,  esi)eciall^^i^r 
when  the  d(M't4)rs  ditfer.     To  the  cxnifessor  doubt  is  the  l>est  of  al        1 
things,  next  to  life;  unless  he  is  certain  that  he  has  read  a  decisio' 
bearing  on  the  case,  he  ought  always  to  doubt  and  to  consult  expei 
or  to  study  the  matter  anew  an<l  put  oif  the  penitent,  or,  if  he  cannc:;rz3t 
do  this,  let  him  absolve*  the  penitent  as  far  as  he  can  and  tell  him  "   "^o 
consult  expericn(*<Ml  men.^     The  science  of  the  confessional  embracr*-^ 
the  ethics  of  all  Jiuman  action,  and  the  dull  and  untrained  brain        of 
the  ordinary  priest  was  more  likely  to  be  confused  than  enlightei^  ^d 
by  the  relined  dialectics  and  endless  refinements  of  those  whose  \\ — ~ho 
sought  to  ;:ive  him  guidance.     St.  Antonino  admits  that  it  is  alniosf 
impossible  to  determine  the  d<'pth  of  ignorance  which  renders  a  pricsf 
unfit  to  <'onfer  absoluti()n,''  but  while  it  was  easy  to  tell  him  to  con- 
suit  experts,  yet  when  perhaps  five-sixths  of  the  population  livo<3  id 
rural  parishes  where  access  to  experts  was  difficult,  we  can  judge  hoir 
impossible  was  the  task  which  the  (^hurch  imjwseil  upon  its  priesfs 
and  the  dauirers  int*^  which  it  betravinl  the  faithful.     Moreover,  the 
experts  themselves  wen*  at  fault  in  a  large  j>ortion  of  the  intricate 
cases  created  bv  the  interaction  of  the  moral  and  the  canon  law. 

* 

'  S.  Antcniiii  Suninia*  P.  III.  Tit.  xvii.  cap,  H5,  ^  1,  2.— Rart  de  Chaimii 
In!i'rri\ir;tt.  f'ol.  S-'>. 
■  Suninia  Anjrolica  s.  v.  ConjVitsio  iv.  ?§  3,  4.— Caietani  Summula  8.  v.  Owi- 

Aii^iolii,  liop  makcft  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 

Hcjriilara— '  illiteratus.-* 

'  S.  Ua. 
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Some  general  principles  evidently  were  indispensable — some  efiFort 
to  reduce  into  system  the  vast  aggregate  of  human  aberrations,  to 
classify  them  in  some  fashion  that  would  simplify  the  problem  and 
afford  a  clue,  however  uncertain,  to  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth. 
Even  in  the  simpler  discipline  of  the  early  Church  this  necessity  had 
been  recognized,  and  we  have  seen  (I.  p.  16)  how  three  sins  were 
selected  as  requiring  penance,  and  how  St.  Gregory  of  Xyssa  endeav- 
ored to  enlarge  the  list.  The  Montanist  rigor  of  Tertullian,  on  the 
strength  of  the  text,  I.  John,  v.  16,  divided  sins  into  remissible  and 
irremissible.^  Cyprian  speaks  of  gravianma  deliday  committed  against 
God,  and  of  lesser  sins,  presumably  against  man,  yet  grave  enough, 
for  the  Church  so  far  did  not  trouble  itself  with  trivial  offences,  and 
these  required  penance  and  reconciliation.*  Origen  divides  sins  into 
those  ad  mortem  and  ad  damnum.^  St.  Augustin  seems  to  be  the  first 
to  take  note  of  venial  sins,  and  among  his  various  classifications  is 
one  which  describes  the  grave  offences  of  homicide,  idolatry  and  un- 
chastity,  entailing  excommunication,  those  of  medium  degree  requiring 
reproof,  and  the  lighter  daily  ones  inseparable  from  human  infirmity 
and  removable  by  the  daily  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.*  When  we 
reach  Gregory  the  Great  we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  seven  principal 
vices,  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  the  Church  has  preserved  to 
the  present  day,  though  he  does  not  designate  them  as  mortal  sins — 
vain-glory,  envy,  wrath,  sadness,  avarice,  gluttony  and  lust.*  There 
was  nothing  as  yet  positive  about  this,  for  at  nearly  the  same  time 
St.  Eutropius  makes  the  number  eight,  adding  pride  and  sloth, 
and  omitting  envy  .J  The  number  of  eight  continued  long  in  use, 
though  the  list  varied.  An  Ordo  of  the  ninth  century,  for  instance, 
drops  vain-glory  and  adds  drunkenness.^  Thus  eight  capital  vices 
will  be  found  specified  by  many  authorities,  until  late  in  the  four- 
teenth century,*  while  even  in  the  fifteenth  Dr.  Weigel  counts  only 


*  Tertull.  de  Pudicit.  cap.  ii.  '  Cypriani  Epist.  xvir.  (Ed.  Oxon.). 
'  Origenis  in  Exod.  Homil.  x.  n.  3. 

*  S.  Augustin.  de  Fide  et  Operibus.  cap.  19,  26. 

*  S.  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Moral.  Lib.  xxxi.  cap.  45. 

*  S.  Eutropius  de  Octo  Vitiis  (Mignc,  LXXX.  10). 

'  Martene  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Ritibus  Lib.  I.  cap.  vi.  Art.  7,  Ordo  10. 

'  Alcuini  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  cap.  xxvii.  sqq. — Ecberti  Poenit.  cap.  1. 
(Wasserschleben,  p.  233).— Ordo  ad  dandam  (Garofali,  p.  23).— Ps.  Alcuini  de 
Divinis  Officiis,  cap.  xiii. — Ordo  ad  dandam  (Pez,  Thesaur.  Anecd.  IL  ii. 
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six.*  The  mystic  number  of  seven,  however,  corresponding  with  the 
seven  sacraments,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc.,  prevailed  and 
was  finally  adopted.  For  the  benefit  of  ignorant  confessors  it  was 
memorized  by  the  word  Saligia,  composed  of  the  initials  of  miperbia^ 
avariiiay  luxuriay  ira,  gula,  inmdia  and  aeedia,  and  that  its  meaning 
might  not  be  forgotten  it  was  embalmed  in  the  verse  Ul  iibi  sit  vita 
semper  saligia  vita? 

Yet  originally  these  were  regarded  as  vices  or  imperfections  rather 
than  as  mortal  sins.  Wrath  might  lead  to  homicide  or  it  might  be 
a  harmless  ebullition  of  no  special  significance;  gluttony  and  sloth 
are  defects,  but  to  come  properly  within  the  theological  definition  of 
mortal  sins  they  require  an  excess  of  an  unusual  character.  The 
theologians  however  ingeniously  expanded  each  of  the  seven  until 
together  they  were  made  to  cover  all  the  wickedness  that  man  can 
commit.  In  the  earlier  period  the  conception  of  a  mortal  sin  was 
very  different.  St.  Augustin  reserves  penance  for  adultery  and 
simihir  grievous  offences ;  the  lighter  ones,  he  tells  us,  can  be  removed 
by  daily  prayer.^  A  sermon,  attributed  variously  to  St.  Augustin 
and  to  St.  Oesarius  of  Aries,  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance for  the  minuta  pecada^  of  which  the  accumulation  during  a 
life-time  may  outweigh  the  mortal  ones,  and  the  preacher  proceeds 
to  enumerate  these  minuta  peccata  as  oaths,  perjury,  curses,  detrac- 
tion, idle  talk,  hatred,  wrath,  envy,  concupiscence,  gluttony,  sloth, 
filtliy  thoughts,  lust  of  tlie  eye,  sensual  pleasures  of  the  ear,  exaspera- 
tion of  the  poor,  etc.,  and  these  so-called  little  sins  are  to  be  redeemed 
by  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  frequent  almsgiving.*     The  same  con- 


(315-20). — Burchiirdi  Deer.  Lib.  xix.  cap.  97.— Quadripartitus,  Ed.  Lieber- 
mann,  p.  78. — Poenit.  Roman.  Tit.  ix.  cap.  IG  (Ant.  Augustini  Canones,  p.  81).— 
Passavanti,  Lo  Specchio  della  vera  Penitenza  Dist.  v.  cap.  iv.    The  latter  sub- 
sequently says  (cap.  vii.)  that  some  authorities  counted  only  seven. 
^  Weigel  Clavicula*  Indulgent,  cap.  iv. 

*  Manip.  Curator.  P.  ii.  Tract,  ii.  cap.  9.— S.  Antonini  Summse  P.  III.  Tit. 
xvii.  cap.  17,  §  3. 

^  S.  Augustin.  Serin,  ad  Catechum.  de  Symbolo,  cap.  7.  In  another  passage, 
however  (Serm.  CCCLI.  n.  5),  he  is  much  more  comprehensive  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  grave  sins,  while  the  lighter  ones  are  to  be  remitted  by  daily  repent- 
ance. The  subject  evidently  was  one  on  which  conceptions  as  yet  were 
exceedingly  vague. 

*  S.  Augustin.  Serm.  Append.  Serm.  CCLVI.  n.  4;  CCLVII.  n.  2  (Migne, 
XXXIX.  2219-20). 
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rtion  18  to  t)e  toiind  id  Bede,  when  he  says  that  the  only  ems  Xi 
confessed  to  prieats  are  heresy,  infidelity  and  Judaism,  for  God  him- 
self corrects  and  cures  our  other  vices  within  us.' 

When  the  schoolmen  undertook  in  the  twelfth  century  the  sys- 
teniizatioD  of  theology  and  its  application  to  sacerdotalism  it  was 
inevitable  that  these  crude  conceptions  should  be  remoulded  and 
that  human  sins  should  be  subjected  to  the  searching  analysis  em- 
ployed in  all  other  quarters.  In  constructing  a  new  theory  of  the 
relations  between  God  and  man  it  liecame  necessary  to  define  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  the  tremendous  difference  now  establLshed 
hetween  the  sins  which  of  themselves  plunged  the  soul  into  the 
eternal  torments  of  hell,  and  those  which  only  delayed  more  or  less 
its  admission  into  the  company  of  the  saints.  The  distinction  was 
fundamental  which  could  produce  so  infinite  a  divergence  of  destiny, 
and  it  behoved  all  men  to  know  by  which  standard  their  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds  were  to  be  judged.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  crude 
speculations  as  to  the  possibility  of  purgatorial  fires,  at  a  time  when 
as  yet  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  regarded  as  the  period  determining 
the  fate  of  the  soul,  had  suggested  as  credible  that  there  might  be 
sins  so  trifling,  such  as  idle  talk,  immoderate  laughter,  the  sins  in- 
separable from  family  cares  and  the  like,  which  could  be  cleansed  by 
fiery  purgation  prior  tn  that  awful  day.'  Since  then  the  belief  in 
pui^tor)'  had  grown  to  be  part  of  Catholic  dogma;  it  was  not  a 
place  for  the  unrepentant  sinner,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  served  to 
furnish  the  prsna  for  the  mortal  sins  of  which  the  culpa  was  remitted 
in  the  sacrament — a  pcena  which  could  be  averted  by  penance.  It 
also,  on  the  authority  of  this  pa,9sage  of  Gregory,  supplied  the  meaus 
of  purifying  the  soul  from  unremitted  venial  sins— or,  in  the  later 
conception,  of  inflicting  a  penalty  proportional  tfl  their  demerit.  The 
petty  cliaracter  of  the  offences  suggested  i)y  Gregory  served  as  a 
taeasure  by  which  to  differentiate  mortal  and  venial  sins.  Thus 
when  Gratian  came  to  divide  sins  into  thow  which,  unrepente<l  and 
unatoned,  condemn  the  sold  to  hell,  he  followed  a  eerraon  attributed 
to  St,  Augustin  which  shows  how  much  more  sternly  the  sinner  was 
judged  than  in  the  earlier  centuries.  Sacrilege,  homicide,  adultery, 
uncliastity,  false  witness,  theft,  rapine,  pride,  envy,  avarice,   pro- 


Bedie  Lib.  v.  in  Lucam  xvii.  H. 

Gregor.  I'P.  I.  DJjil.  iv.  39  (Gratian.  Cap.  4  Dist.  xxv.). 
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longed  anger,  continued  drunkenness  entail  eternal  fire  unless  re- 
deemed by  amendment,  long  jjenance  and  liberal  almsgiving.  The 
temporary  fires  of  purgatory  suffice  for  the  miiiuta  peccata,  and  of 
these,  though  known  to  all  men,  he  mentions  some  —  eating  or 
drinking  more  than  ne<!essary,  undue  silence  or  talk,  exasperating 
beggars  who  are  importunate,  eating  when  others  fast,  rising  too 
late  for  church  service,  connubial  intercourse  exc<?pt  to  procure  oflf- 
spring,  tardiness  in  visiting  the  sick  or  })risoners,  neglecting  to  make 
peace  between  enemies,  irritating  unduly  a  wife  or  neighbor  or  child 
or  servant,  perjury  in  not  fulfilling  an  incautious  oath,  si)eaking  ill, 
etc'  PetiT  Lombard,  about  tl\e  same  time,  essayed  a  more  philo- 
sophic classification  of  sins  into  those  of  infirmity,  of  ignorance  and 
of  malice,  and  this  was  probably  current  in  the  Paris  schools,  as  it  is 
adopted  by  Richard  of  St.  Victor.- 

The  more  practical  division  of  sins  into  mortal  and  venial  became 
a  necessity  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Penitentials,  and  the  con- 
ferring of  discretion  on  the  priest,  who,  armed  with  the  i>ower  of 
the  keys,  administered  a  sacrament  essential  to  salvation.  As  merely 
a  philosophical  amusement  such  siwculations  have  their  interest,  but 
to  the  Church  and  the  faithful  this  was  not  mere  philosophical  di- 
lettanteism,  but  a  serious  work  of  the  highest  imj)ort,  to  be  framed 
with  exactness  for  the  guidance  of  ignorant  and  untrained  priests. 
That  it  was  a  failure  goes  without  saying,  for  the  task  was  impossible. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  only  what  is  attempted  in  every  crim- 
inal code,  but  the  criminal  law  is  admitted  to  l)e  a  mere  device, 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  society,  yet  at  best  a  most  imperfect 
instrument.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  fathom  the  recesses  of  the 
offender's  soul  and  determine  the  impalpable  line  over  which  a  venial 
sin  passes  to  become  mortal.     It  seeks  to  attain  only  the  practical, 


*  (Tratian.  post  cap.  3  Dist.  xxv.  (Ps.  August.  Serm.  XLI.  de  Sanctis;  Ed. 
Benedict.  Appeml.  Serm.  civ.). 

*  P.  Lombard  Scntcntt.  Lib.  II.  Dht.  xliii.  i  4. — Rich,  a  S.  Victore  de  Statu 
interioris  Hominis,  Cap.  3. 

Peter  Lombard  as  yet  had  apparently  not  accepted  the  Gregorian  suggestion 
of  purjratory.  He  seems  to  know  nothin^j:  beyond  the  theories  of  St.  Augustin 
that  between  death  and  the  Day  of  Judgment  souls  are  stowed  away  in  recep- 
tacles, where  they  have  rest  or  pain  according  to  tlieir  final  destiny.  He 
thinks  it  possible,  however,  that  those  moderately  good  may  pass  through  fire 
and  be  saved  through  the  intercession  of  the  heavenlv  Church. — Sententt.  Lib. 
IV.  Dist.  xlv.  ^^,  1,  0. 
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and  yet  the  experienced  legist  will  admit  that  after  the  ablest  minds 
have  been  laboring  at  it  for  thousands  of  years,  and  after  innumer- 
able modifications,  it  is  still  only  a  makeshift  on  wliich  no  two 
nations  can  be  found  to  agree,  and  which  never  can  rise  above  the 
limitations  and  imperfections  of  human  nature.  The  Church  under- 
took a  far  more  difficult  task,  for  in  its  sphere  oi  the  forum  intet-num 
external  acts  are  only  the  indications  of  moods  and  feelings,  of  im- 
pulses and  intentions,  and  it  was  required  to  decide  not  what  was 
the  judgment  of  man  concerning  them,  but  what  was  the  judgment 
of  God.  It  is  infallible,  moreover,  wielding  supernatural  power  by 
divine  delegation,  and  it  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  imperfection 
in  the  rules  which  it  promulgates  or  tolerates  for  the  guidance  of  its 
ministers  when  acting  as  the  representatives  of  God.  If  it  is  a 
divine  institution  those  rules  must  be  perfect,  immutable,  clearly 
intelligible  and  capable  of  easy  application. 

Of  these  rules  the  most  elementary  is  that  which  dififerentiates 
venial  from  mortal  sin,  yet  until  the  twelfth  century  was  far  ad- 
vanced the  Church  had  made  no  definite  and  comprehensive  attempt 
to  effect  such  a  differentiation.  The  so-called  seven  or  eight  mortal 
sins  were  a  mere  enumeration  of  more  or  less  evil  tendencies,  the 
manifestations  of  which  in  action  might  be  venial  or  not,  according 
to  their  degree  or  their  results.^  The  Penitentials  drew  no  line  of 
demarcation,  but,  like  other  criminal  codes,  merely  marked  the  sense 
of  the  comparative  guilt  of  actual  offences,  by  penances  ranging 
from  two  or  three  days  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Even  after  the 
schoolmen  had  established  the  distinction,  it  still  remained  for  a 
while  only  a  question  of  the  extent  of  penalty  to  be  inflicted. 
Alain  de  Lille  tells  us  that  both  mortals  and  venials  are  to  be  con- 
fessed, when  the  priest  is  to  consider  to  which  class  a  sin  belongs 
and  proportion  the  penance  accordingly.^  There  were  still  theo- 
logians who  held  that  if  a  man  died  with  venials  unrepented  and 
with  the  disposition  to  commit  them,  they  changed  to  mortals  aft«r 
death  and  condemned  the  soul  to  hell.*     When  the  attempt  was 


*  Thus  Father  Habert  states  (Praxis  Sacr.  Pcenit.  Tract,  vi.  cap.  1,  n.  2) 
that  all  the  seven  mortal  sins  can  be  venial  save  lust,  which  is  always  mortal. 

'  Alani  de  Insulis  Lib.  Pcenit.  (Migne,  CCX.  288).  "  Considerandum  est 
quoque  utrum  peccatum  sit  de  genere  venialium  vel  mortalium,  quia  secundum 
hoc  major  vel  minor  satisfactio  injungenda  est." 

*  P.  Pictaviens.  Sentt.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  10.    Even  in  the  seventeenth  century 
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K-riou^lv  inado  to  e-timate  the  iWrees  of  sin  in  a  manner  to  enable 
till*  nuiti.-s<t.ir  to  ivrform  the  duty  of  judging  between  leprosy  and 
lr}>r«i>y.  the  iin}>rartio:il.»ility  of  the  task  beeame  apparent  in  the 
intrii*:Uf  i\aMininir  eniployeil  and  the  balaneing  of  arguments.   Origen 
liad  nxMiruizeil  thi>  as  oarlv  a^  the  third  eentun\*  and  in  the  twelfth 
PetiT  of  Poitiers;,  alter  exhausting  the  discussion  of  a  doubtful  point, 
de>]»airini:ly  oxi'laims  that  only  God  can  determine  which  is  the 
gravi-r  sin."     Tlu*  matter,  moreover,  was  immeasurably  complicated 
l»v  tlu*  fartnr  of  the  l>elief  of  the  actor,  for  as  earlv  as  the  time  of 
St.  iH-rnanl  it  was  held  that  whatever  a  man  thought  to  \>e  a  sin, 
evm   if  it  were  gixnl,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  he  thought  it  to  be.' 
How  iuijH>ssihli'  this  rendenxl  all  practical  application  of  classifica- 
tion is  >fen  in  William  of  Paris,  who,  after  telling  us  that  all  venials 
taki'U  toirether  are  iutinitcly  less  than  a  mortal,  adds  that  if  a  man 
iK-lieves  almsgiving  to  Iv  a  sin,  he  sins  in  giving  alms;  if  he  believes 
that  lining  a  >traw  t'lvm  the  ground  will  In?  a  sin  as  great  as  that  of 
LueitiT  or  Adam  or  Judas  or  of  the  erucifiers  of  Christ,  he  will, 
in  liftiniT  the  straw,  sin  as  much  as  Lucifer  or  Adam  or  Judas.* 
The  imix^ssilnlity  thu>  of  applying  general  rules  is  recognized  in 
tlii'  adviee  to  ^H^nfesMU's  of  S.  Ramon  de  Peiiafort,  repeated  by  sub- 
siijuent  authorities,  not  to  be  tix^  pnnupt  in  pronouncing  a  sin  to  be 
mortal  unless  theri^  is  a  written  decision  conc^eming  it,  but  to  tell 
tlu'  }»eniitMii  that  it  is  a  sin  and  imhuv  him  to  perform  penance  for 
it.'     Passavanti   sjH^nds  juigt*s  in   the  vain  attempt  to  differentiate 
ni'irtals   from  vi-nials.  and  winds   up  with   the  admission  that  the 
matter  is  ditlioiih.  not  oulv  tor  the  unlearueil  lavman  but  for  the 

m 

l»-anKHl  eivlrsia*»tie.'*    Thoma*^  of  Waldeu  vainlv  endeavors  to  answer 


Martin  van  ilor  IVok  oi^n-iJoro-l  it  noro'^sary  to  refute  this  opinion  as  too 
r:j'«r..u-.  — M.  Hooaiii  ilo  5^:uramonti-  Tra.'t.  ll.  P.  iii.  cap.  32,  Q.  9,  10. 

'  o.-iLvni-  in  KxmI.  IIv>iiiil  x.  n.  o.  *' Qiue  aiitem  sint  species  peocatonini 
a-i  n:"rt<-ni. 'pue  vor«»  iii»n  ail  m'»rioni  soil  ad  damnum  mm  puto  facile  a  quo- 
■  :ii.iiii  liMminuni  p.i'JM-  dis^vriii.  S^Tipiuni  nani«iuo  o<t.  Lhlictn  qui*  inUllig'df* 

■  V.  Pioiaviin-i.  Sontr.  Lib.  in.  rap.  li!.— "Silu?  onru  Deus  qui  est  equilib- 
rate ^r  |»in«U'riini  lulparum  ot  {Kviiarutu  soit  ui- r  talium  pecect  majus.'' 
S.  Ui  rnai'ii  Lib.  do  Tnivopt.  ot  l>i-ponsat.  oap.  xiv. 

*  Guillol.  Paris.  Opora  do  Fido.  fol.  to\\.  o-d.  4,  fol.  215  coL  1,  3  (Xurnbeig^ 
14f'o.. 

^  Asto-ani  Sumiiuo  Lib.  v.  Til  xxxi.  Q.  2.— Epist.  Syn«xi.  Gaillel.  Epi*^' 
Cadurot-n-.  oiroa  V>1'\  cap.  l>  .  >Lirlono  Tlio-aur.  IV.  61K>). 
^  Pa-savauti,  Lv»  Spooohio  dolla  vora  PaMiitonza,  I>ist.  V.  cap.  7. 
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Wk-kliffe's  challenge  to  the  confessors  to  distingiiisli  mortals  from 
venials;  Dothing,  he  says,  is  clearer  than  the  difference  between 
thtm,  nothing  more  obscure  than  the  line  of  demarcation.'  St. 
Antouinu  makes  the  same  admission,  for  though  he  holds,  of  course, 
tliat  the  difference  between  mortals  and  venials  is  infinite,  yet  he  tells 
the  confessor  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  determine  what  is 
one  or  the  other,  for  si>me  are  certain  and  some  are  doubtful.^ 
Geiler  von  Keysersberg  reiterates  the  admission  ;  rules  for  the  dif- 
ferentiation can  be  laid  down,  but  they  are  often  at  fault  and  no  one 
can  be  expected  to  decide  all  cases  correctly.'  Prierias  is  equally 
candid ;  the  confessor  is  only  required  to  know  what  everybody 
knows  to  lie  mortal  sins  ;  there  is  scarce  in  the  world  a  single  con- 
fessor able  to  distinguish  in  all  cases  ;  it  suffices  for  him  to  impose 
lienance  to  prevent  relapse  and  to  absolve  as  far  as  his  power  ex- 
lends.'  The  difficulty  did  not  diminish  with  the  further  labors  of 
the  theologians.  In  the  seventeenth  century  we  are  told  that  the 
confession  is  not  rendered  invalid  by  the  confessor  mistaking  venials 
for  mortals  and  mortals  for  venials ;  the  distinction  is  too  difficult, 
and  he  is  not  obliged  to  undertake  it  in  the  amfessional." 

While  the  practical  writers  thus  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
the  impossibility  of  applying  the  distinction  in  the  confessional,  for 
which  alone  it  was  framed,  the  schoolmen  had  no  difficulty  in  de- 
fining it  to  their  satisfaction — a  fair  illustration  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  constructed,  from  their  innate  conceptions,  a  system  of 
the  universe  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  very  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical according  to  the  aspirations  of  the  age,  but  which  broke 
down  completely  n.^  a  basis  for  human  action.  Alexander  Hales 
trietl  his  hand  at  it,  reaching  the  prescribed  conclusion  that  the 
difference  between  mortals  and  venials  is  intinite,  for  venials  do  not 
avert  man  from  God ;  the  distinction  consists  in  the  comparative 
love  of  God ;  if  you  love  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  it  is 
mortal,  if  leas  it  is  venial;  and  after  prolonged  ai^ument  he  proves 


I 


'  Thomfe  Waldens.  de  Bacramentis  cap.  OLVI.  n.  7. 

'  S.  Antonini  Sumnia!  P.  in.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  19,  Si  8,  14. 

'  Jo.   KcfRereperg.    Nftviculai  PenitentiEe  fol.  viii.  w).   1    (Aug.  Vindel. 
loll). 

'  gumma  Sylve«trina  8.  v.  Qin/rstor  ni.  3J  2.  11,  13. 

'  Berteau  Director  Confen3ur.  P.  I.  Tract,  ii,  cap.  1.— Of.  Gobat  Alphah, 
Confesanr.  u.  32.5. 

11.-16 
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that  no  number  of  venials  taken  together  will  constitute  a  mortal.' 
Yet  when  he  undertakes  to  decide  whether  garrulity  (multiloquium) 
is  mortiil  or  venial,  he  has  to  diflTerentiate  it  from  verbosity  (ver- 
boHilus  and  loquacity  (linf/uoxitaa)^  and  finally  decides  that  it  is  venial, 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  mortal — a  fair  example  of  the  labyrinth 
in  which  the  schoolmen  involved  themselves  when  they  sought  to 
apply  their  theology  to  practical  ethics^  It  is  true  that  St.  Bona- 
Ventura  proved  that  venials  may  become  mortals,  in  spite  of  the 
infinite  difference  between  them,'  but  Aquinas  denied  this,  though 
he  admitted  that  an  act  venial  in  itself  might  undergo  a  change  ren- 
dering it  mortal.  Ijike  St.  Bernard  and  William  of  Paris,  he  ascribed 
more  influence  to  the  intention  of  the  actor  than  to  the  act  itself, 
and,  like  Alexander  Hales,  his  distinction  is  that  mortal  sin  is  a 
turning  from  God ;  anything  less  than  this  is  venial ;  the  two  are 
the  same  in  spc»cies  though  differing  infinitely  in  their  consequences, 
and  all  the  venials  in  the  world  are  not  equal  to  a  single  mortal.^ 
From  this  Domingo  Soto  deduces  that  venials  may  become  mortals 
through  evil  intention,  while  the  best  intention  cannot  convert  a 
mortal  into  a  venial,*  though,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  recent  the- 
ology has  discovered  that  it  can.  Moreover,  the  older  theologians 
held  that  venials,  when  habitually  committed,  become  mortal,  and 
this,  again,  is  denied  by  the  moderns.*      Thomas  Bradwardine  cut 


*  Alex,  de  Ales  Summae  P.  IV.  Q.  x.  Membr.  viii.  Art.  1,  J  1 ;  Q.  XV.  Membr. 
Hi.  Art.  1,?1;  Art.  3,^  1. 

-  Ibid.  P.  II.  Q.  cxxiv.  See  also  the  elaborate  discui^sions  in  which  John 
of  Freiburg  endeavors  to  point  out  when  gulosity,  verbosity,  fear,  deceit, 
hypocrisy,  boasting,  adulation,  vain -glory,  etc.,  are  mortal  or  venial.— Summs 
Confessor.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  199.  2o3,  254,  256,  258-62,  268-9,  etc.;  also 
the  similar  effort  by  Bart,  de  Chaimis,  Interrogat.  fol  41-9,  61-3. 

^  S.  Bonavent.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  P  ii  Art.  3,  Q.  1. 

*  8.  Th.  Acjuinat.  Sunimse  I.  ii.  Q.  xx.  Art.  2;  Q.  Ixxii.  Art.  5;  Q.  Izxx. 
Artt.  2,  4;  Summae  contra  Gentiles  Lib.  iii.  cap.  cxliv.— Cf.  E^tii  in  IV.  Sentt. 
Dist.  XVI.  ?  3. 

William  Durand  (Ration.  Divin.  Offic.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xii.  n.  3)  tries  a  different 
classification  into  nine  varieties — "  Est  enini  peccatura  originale,  veniale  et 
mortalo.  Item  peccatum  cogitationis,  locutionis  et  perpetrationis.  Item  pec- 
catum  frajrilitatis,  simplicitatis  et  malignitatis." 

*  Dom.  iSoto  do  .Fustitia  et  Jure  Lib.  V.  Q.  ix.  Art.  2  a<l  3. 

*  S.  Augustin.  Serm.  CCCLI.  n.  5.— Gratian.  cap.  81  ^  3  Cans,  xxxill.  Q.  iii. 
Dist.  1.— S.  Antonini  Summre  P.  ii.  Tit.  ix.  cap.  3  ^  3.— Summa  Angelicas,  v. 
Inoht:iIfe/iff(f. — Th.  Sanchez  in  Priecei>ta  Decalogi  Lib.  i.  cap.  5,  n.  2. 
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the  knot  iu  a  simpler  foaliion,  when,  Iq  the  impossible  attempt  to^ 
re*;oncile  predesti nation  with  morals,  he  defined  venials  to  be  the  sina^ 
of     the  elect  and  mortals  the  sins  of  the  reprobate,' 

Tlius  it  went  on,  one  doctor  after  another  imaginiug  that  he  was 
dc-fiDing  and  differentiating  when  he  was  only  talking  in  a  eipcle 
al>«>iit  canoes  and  con9ec|uences,  and  this  has  continued  to  the  present 
lime.'  When  it  comes  to  drawing  any  practical  deductions  for  the 
conduct  of  tile  dinner  or  of  the  confessor  the  matter  becomes  so  in- 
fi>iit«ly  tangled  with  questions  of  intention  and  belief  and  degree 
tJ»i»t  the  moralist  can  only  throw  up  his  hands  in  despair  and,  like 
CHins  Scotus,  say  that  every  man  is  bound  to  avoid  morlal  sin,  but 
•s  Hot  required  to  know  explicitly  in  what  oases  pride  and  gluttony 
*i'e  mortal,  for  many  experts  do  not  know :  or,  like  Johu  Gerson, 
exclaim  that  God  alone  can  decide  ;  man  can  only  judge  of  externals 
'*>»lcss  he  has  a  revelation  from  God.*  It  was  easy  to  say  tliat  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  the  Decalogue  is  mortal,  but  then 
'"e  Decalogue  is  expounded  so  as  to  cover  every  imn^inable  aberra- 
**"^**.  great  or  small,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  sinner  may  at  auy 
t'fQe  convert  a  venial  to  a  mortal,  or  vice  versa,'  which  is  peculiarly 
*^***»fusiug,  since  we  may  well  believe  Gerson's  assertion  that  the 
I**^uitent  verj-  often  cannot  tell  whether  he  has  done  certain  things, 
'*'■  how  he  did  them,  or  with  what  intention,  and  Juan  Sanchez  tells 
'***  tliat  penitents  often  accuse  themselves  of  sins  which  are  in  reality 
^'»«^»ies.* 

tlow  perfectly  nebulous  is  the  Ixiundary  which   thus  has  such 

'*^*'fijl  significance  can  be  estimated  by  an  instance  or  two,     Herztg 

*^"ls3.  us  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 

^'^*  l»out  a  license,  except  in  places  where  intercourse  with  heretics  has 

^**^blished  a  different  custom.'     A  man  labors  on  a  feast-day,  kuow- 


X)'Argentr6  Collect,  judic,  de  novia  Erroribua  I.  I.  34!. 
^  C2«ietani  Suminula  s.  v.  ftccohmi,— Concil,  Boman.  flnn.  1726,  p.  4.34,— P. 

,»**a-  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral,  Lib.  vi.  n.  51. 

-Jo.  Bcoti  in  111.  Scntt.  Dist.  xxv.  Q.  1.— Jo.  Gereonis  Regulce  Morales, 
^,^-'^^.C.— "Solus  quippe  Dens  potest  detulibuBJudifare;  alii  aulem  nonnisi  de 

**^     mandato  et  revclatione,  sed  taatuni  de  ezterioribus," 
^j^      X*,  de  Pnlude  in  IV,  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi,  Q.  |,  Art.  3.— Summa  Pisanella  g,  v. 
J-       "^'^^^^i/ufH   rr.!  HI.  i  1.— Jo.  Gersoais  loc.  cit.  G.— Savon arolEc  Confessinnnle 
^-     SO-I, 

Jo.  Genonti  loc.  cU.~  Jo.  Sanche;c  Selecta  de  SacramentiB  Disp.  II. 
Jlpniig  Manonle  Confewarii,  P.  II.  n.  115  (AuRUst.  Vindel.  1757).  In  1713, 
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iDg  it  to  be  a  sin,  but  without  reflecting  whether  it  is  venial  or  mor- 
tal ;  it  irj  a  dir^pute^l  point  among  the  doctors  whether  he  sins  mortallv 
or  venially,  and  the  determination  may  rest  upon  whether  he  is  one 
who  habitually  al><tains  from  grave  oflence^i ;  but  if  he  had  resolved 
to  lalx>r  whether  it  is  mortal  or  not,  he  sins  mortally,  and  also  if  he 
had  intentionally  al>stained  from  ascertaining  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  prevent<Hl  from  laboring.*  A  shopkeeper  whose  wares  are 
neglected  for  those  of  a  oom})etitor  may  grieve  without  sin  over  his 
loss  of  trade,  but  if  envy  of  his  rival's  success  enters  into  his  feelings 
he  sins  mortallv.* 

A  natural  result  of  these  impalpable  distinctions  is  that  terror  of 
the  confessional,  the  scrupulous  penitent,  whose  conscience  is  never 
at  rest  and  is  torn  by  vain  exaggerations  of  his  peccadilloes.  It  is 
easy  to  define  that  a  scruple  is  an  opinion  based  on  an  insufficient 
foundation;  but  such  a  test  is  impracticable  for  the  sufferer,  and  the 
books  are  full  of  instructions  as  to  how  he  is  to  be  disabused  or 
forced  to  disregard  his  fears.  One  recommendation  is  that  he  be  told 
never  to  regard  a  sin  as  mortal  unless  he  is  prepared  to  take  an  oath 
that  it  is  so,  which  would  seemjto  be  a  method  of  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  his  anxieties,  and  the  confessor  is  instnicted  not  to  allow 
him  to  confcsss  auv  sins  save  those  that  he  knows  to  be  such.' 

Though  venials  and  mortals  are  so  essentially  different  in  their 
nature  aud  effects,  they  pass  into  each  otlier  by  degrees  so  impercep- 
tible that  it  became  necessary  to  evolve  the  doctrine  of  parvUas 
materice — the  trifling  character  of  an  offence  which  renders  it  venial 
when  it  would  otherwise  be  mortal.  Such  a  distinction,  in  fact,  is 
necessary,  even  though  logically  it  upsets  the  whole  system,  for  it    - 

runs  counter  to  the  theory  of  intention  and  belief,  but  it  only  intro 

duces  a  new  source  of  trouble,  that  of  defining  the  exact  degree  oi 
parvitas  which  makes  the  difference.     Thus  theft  is  mortal,  but  th< 


Clement  XI.,  in  the  bull  Unigenitus  (Prop.  70-8G),  condemned  the  use  of  thi^ 
Bible  by  the  laity  as  a  JanseuLst  error.    In  1757,  however,  the  Congregatioi^c 
of  the  Index  permitted  the  use  of  vernacular  versions  if  approved  by  the  Hol^ 
See  and  accompanied  with  proper  coinmentiiries  (Index  Bened.  PP.  XIV 
p.  vi.). 

»  Voit  Theol.  Moral,  i.  13-14.  ^  Gurv  Casus  Conscient.  1. 169. 

'  Th.  Sancliez  in  PraecepUi  Dccalogi  Lib.  i.  cap.  x.  n.  82-4 — Voit  Thec^X 
Moral.  1.  180-1. 
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object  stolen  may  be  so  trivial  as  to  render  it  venial,'  and  Uie  line  of 
demarcation  lias  beeu  the  snbject  of  endless  debate,  fruitless  becanse 
□o  one  eaii  put  forward  more  than  a  [personal  opintoD,  and  no  one 
can  know  the  will  of  God.  Azpilciieta  and  Curdoba,  for  instance, 
think  that  one  real  suffices  to  render  theft  mortal,  but  Tomas  Sanchez 
says  that  some  doctors  hold  the  theft  of  a  hundred  ducats  from  a 
very  rich  man  to  be  venial.  Caramiiel  tells  us  that  a  son  can  steal 
from  his  father  twice  as  much  as  a  stranger  can  without  incurring 
mortal  sin,  while  servants  and  friends  are  equidistant  lietween  these 
extremes.  Concina  states  that  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  amount 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  loser,  and  that  four  classes,  from 
kings  to  beggars,  are  commonly  reckoned  with  their  several  valua- 
tions, but  he  thinks  the  best  standard  to  be  the  amount  that  the 
person  robbed  sjiends  habitually  for  a  day's  food.  Then  there  is  a 
subsidiary  question  whether  it  is  the  same  with  the  theft  of  eatables, 
for  the  owner  is  apt  to  think  the  purloining  of  coin  more  serious 
than  that  of  provisions ;  moreover,  if  you  steal  one  real  of  food  and 
consume  it,  intending  to  steal  no  more,  but  change  your  mind  and 
steal  another  reaPa  worth,  do  you  commit  two  venials  or  one  mortal  ?' 
This  latter  point  led  to  the  celebrated  question  whether  a  series  of 
petty  thefts  might  be  committed,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a 
considerable  sum,  without  incurring  mortal  sin  and  the  duty  of  resti- 
tution :  the  affirmative  was  largely  taught,  and  in  1679  Innocent  XI. 
found  himself  obliged  to  condemn  the  projrosition.'  Such  are  the 
insoluble  puzzles  which  the  confessor  is  bound  to  unravel  and  which 
become  only  the  more  liopelessly  confused  the  more  the  moralists 
elucidate  them. 

In  addition  to  this  the  theory  of  parvitas  became  still  further  compli- 
.iated  by  the  discovery  that  some  sins  are  so  heinous  that  no  minuteness 


BB  This  is  modern  doctrine.    Aquinaa  mya  (Summee  Sec,  Sec.  Q.  lxvt.  Art. 

^W.  (id  8]  that  though  there  maj  be  excuse  for  stealing  a  thiug  of  minimum 
value,  if  there  is  anhnut  furandi  it  is  mortal.  So  AstesanuH  (BummiE  Lib.  I. 
Tit.  xxxiii.  Art.  8,  Q.  2)  and  the  Samma  Pisanella  {s.  v.  Furlum  |  3)  say  that 
the  intention  of  the  thief,  aud  not  the  object  stolen,  is  to  be  cuusidered. 

'  Qobat  Alphab.  Confessar.  n.  675-76.— Th.  Sanchez  iu  Pnecepta  Decalogi 
Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  n.  7,  18.— Oaramuelia  Theol.  Fundara.  n.  1767.— Cleri cat!  de 
Pienit.  Detia.  xuv.  a.  10.— Concina  Theol.  Christ,  contr.  Lib.  VI.  Diss.  1,  cap. 

^»8-5.  ^ 

■g  lonoc.  PP.  Xt,  Deer.  2  Mart.  lf>T9,  Prop,  38.  ^^H 
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•  'f  tlie  Mtfonoe  rt-nders  them  venial.  Unfortunatelv  the  doctors  are  not 
wliuUy  in  acc«:inl  a*  ti»  wliat  these  are,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
ajrn>e  that  rfimony,  hert'sy,  iisun*.  and  blasphemy  belong  to  this  cate- 
g<jry.  rsave  that  in  nunlem  times  usury  is  omitted  from  the  list.*  On 
the  siil»ie*:'t  of  unrhastitv,  however,  there  has  been  a  diiference  of 
opinion.  A<juinas  hfld  that  lust,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  is 
m<inal,  while  the  Sum  ma  Pi^anella  tells  us  that  a  mere  sensual  feel- 
inir.  wiihuut  r»)n«ii*nt  <»f  the  rexison.  is  venial.-  Caietano  is  more 
rijrid  :  every  impulse  of  tlu*  kind,  except  l)etween  the  married,  is 
monal.  though  admiration  of  a  pretty  woman,  if  without  lust,  is  not 
s-i.'  Alphons*!  df  Ix-tuu*.  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  there  may  be 
<lcl»<tatinn  in  these  matters  without  mort:d  sin,  and  Cabrino  does  not 
inchnlt*  lust  anmng  the  cxi-eptions  to  jtarritaft  maferia^}  Yet,  when 
S'ime  *»f  tla-  J  is  u  its  taught  this  d<xnrine,  A  qua  viva  issued  a  decree, 
April  24.  li»12,  in  wliii-h  he  forlwde  it,  under  the  heaviest  penalties, 
on  ac«M>unt  <»f  it>  «langi'r  and  the  im|K»ssibility  of  drawing  distinctions 
in  s«»  ptTJlous  a  matt^T."  Snue  theologians  assert  that  to  feel  pleasure 
at  tilt'  tiiucli  of  a  woman's  hand  Ixx^ause  it  is  soft  and  warm  is  no  sin, 
thou-j:h  thev  admit  tliat  if  there  is  the  sliirhtest  admixture  of  sexual 
fetling  it  i-  niJ^rtal.  wliile  others  assume  that  this  distinction  is  impivs- 
sil)U'  and  that  thi*  ploasuro  i<  always  sinful.^  Necessarily  this  ques— 
tii^i  of  y/i//T/'(r'*  hcoanie  cxiwdingly  ci)mplicated  under  the  exhaustiv 
treatment  i»f  the  mi>r.ilisis,  ami  Tomas  Sanchez,  M'ho  discusses  it  2l. 

*  Alph.  »K-  Lo  tiio  lio  0:rK-.  et    P-nost.  i'.>ii!V>sar.   Recoil,  vii   n.  32-4o. — 
Cabrini  Eliui<l:ir.  Casuuni  Ror^ervat.  P.  i.  Rosol.  vi. — Wigaiidt  Tribunal.  Coi 
les*ar.  Tract,  iv.  Exam.  ii.  n.  74.— Lavman  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  Tract,  i  ^^i. 
cap. .'». — Voit  Th-.-  >1.  M  >ra!.  i.  o'i'>  — Martiiit-t  The  >1.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  Art.  xv.  \         5. 

*  S.  Th.  A']uiii.  Siimnue  Sor    Sjc.  Q.  ri.iv.  Art  iv. — Sumiua  Pisanella  s.         v. 

P>:Ot\l(n,i,  II. 

^  Caiotaiii  Suimmila  <.  v.  l'ni'o:i>'ifut, 

*  Alph.  lie  Llmuio  n^'.  '■■*.  Roo«»ll.  XIII.  n.  lo-34. — Cabriiius  ubi  fup. 

*  C\ira!mi.li<  Th.'ol.  Fun. lam.  n.  1740.  He  a.l.ls.  however  (n.  1762-66),  tl-:"^at 
the  Jesuits  --1^11  ohuiod  thi"^  ileoroe  l»v  il rawing  distinctions  between  iuxum  -■'^tf 
and  /Y.<  ''.//^.f/f.  which  the  the  >l-^i:ians  had  alwavs  treated  as  svnonvmous. 

•  •  • 

*  R  •sell  Praxis  IVp«mendi  Onnscientiam  cap.  xxvii.  (Bruxellse,  1661) 
HiTzi^r  Maiiuale  C«»nfessarii.  P.  l.  n.  74.—?^.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moi 
Lib.  III.  n.  410.— Cf.  Alex.  PP.  VH.  Deer.  lt;0«'..  Prop.  4^)  cum  Comment. 
Viva. 

For  the  endless  and  complicated  discussion  ot*  this  i>oint  by  the  theologifc— ^"* 
see  Caramuer-i  Th'-'tL  F"'i  lim.  n.  17i>S-tV».  and  the  Mndicice  AfphoMituMty  ;JPP- 
2>\\  >*Y\. 
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at  length  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  rules  for  its  application,  is 
K<0ODstraine«I  to  admit  that  no  rules  are  possible  and  that  it  must  be 
t  to  the  judgment  of  a  prudent  man.' 


Yet  the  distinction  between  mortals  and  venials  doey  not  dejKud 

litoiioUy  upon  tlie  acts  or  even  upon  the  iDternal  operation  of  the 

Inner.      Extrinsic  circumstances,  over  which   he   has   no   control, 

ay  remove  a  sin  from  one  class  to  the  other.     Thus  Pierre  de  la 

bIu  says  that  the  sale  of  such  objects  as  dii-e  or  garlands  is  mortal 

venial  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put.     St.  Auto- 

ino  tells  us  that,  if  a  man  through  mere  loquacity  reveals  the  hidden 

ikult  of  another,  it  is  venial  unless  evil   results  from  the  hearers 

spreading  it,  when  it  becomes  mortal.    Chiericato  asserts  that  im/jsan- 

nario,  or  making  a  derisive  sigtf  at  another,  becomes  mortal  if  it  causes 

^^^unacb  luinoyance  to  the  person  at  whom  it  is  directed.     It  is  a  com- 

^^^bon  remark  of  the  moralists  that,  although  stealing  a  needle  from  a 

^^^nulor  is  venial  on  account  of  panilan,  still  if  the  needle  happens  to 

^^^Be  necessary  to  enable  the  owner  to  perform  his  work,  the  sin  becomes 

^^^■Bortal.'     Bcuedict  XIV.  defines  that  if,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel, 

^^Bil  woman  refuses  to  return  the  salutation  of  a  neighlmr,  the  sin  is 

Teniul  or  mortal  according  to  the  scandal  to  which  it  gives  rise ;  in 

fiict  the  principle  is  geuemlly  admitted  and  Father  de  Charmes  sjieaks 

«£*  venial  sins  which  may  become  mortal  through  some  adventitious 

circumstance,  such  as  scanda!,'  but  the  theologians  do  not  instruct 

Us   how  to  weigh  and  measure  the  degree  of  scandal  or  annoyance 

wtich  thus  makes  the  difference  between  perdition  and  salvation,  nor 

■>«i>wall  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  accepted  doctriue  that  a 

V"^iii»|  cannot  become  a  mortal.    On  the  other  hand,  although  servile 

1^  Vwr  on  a  feast-day  is  a  mortal  siu,  a  barlier  who  knows  that  he  will 

'■:»sc  his  custom  if  he  refiises  to  shave  on  such  a  day,  can  work  with 

*■    ^nir  conscience,  because  ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  obligatory  when 

^^^^*y  inflict  a  ccrtaiu  amount  of  hardship.*     In   fact,  the  difference 

^^^P  *  Th.  Sancbez  in  Pneccptn  Decalogi  Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  n.  2. 

*  P.  (fe  Palude  in  IV,  Sentt.  Diat.  XVI.  Q.  ii.  Art.  4.— S.  Antoiiini  ConfeB- 
f  S«:»nale  fol.  306.— Clericati  de  Pipnit.  Decjs.  xxvil.  d.  27,— Piselli  Theol.  Muml 
'^'AmmB  P.  I.  Tract,  xix.  cap.  2. 

'  Bwipd.  PP.  XtV.  Casus  Conscient.  Junii  1740.  cat.  1.— Tli.  ex  Charmes 
Bol.  Univ.  Diss,  v.  cap.  vi.  Q.  4.— Gary  Comp.  Tbeol.  Moral.  I.  153. 
■  Hubert  Theol.  Moral.  De  Conscieutia  ii.  Q.  3. 
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Iwtween  mortals  and  venials  is  so  slight  that  the  word  of  a  priest  or 
prelate  «m  convert  one  into  the  other.  We  have  seen  (p.  187)  that 
a  confessor  can  im{>ose  a  penanoe  to  be  performed  under  the  obliga* 
tion  of  venial  or  mortal  sin  at  his  pleasure,  and  when  St.  Toribio  of 
liinia,  in  1583,  desiretl  to  prevent  priests  from  smoking  or  taking 
snntV  befon*  mass,  he  prohibited  it  under  pain  of  eternal  death — mJb 
rt'itta  mortia  itkrmt} 

l^nonnu'c  is  another  important  factor  which  modifies  the  distinc- 
tion between  mortals  and  venials,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  questions 
of  brlief  and  intention.     Manifestly  a  man  who  sins  in  ignorance  of 
!  he  I'hanieter  i»f  his  act  is  not  to  be  judgcil  as  harshly  as  he  who  sins 
in  kiiowled^*.     Christ  himself  tells  us  (Luke,  xii.  47-8)  that  ignore 
iiiiee  niiiy  I>e  pK'iuIeil  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  but  that  it  does 
xwA  wholly  exeiisi\  and  the  moral  sense  is  rarely  so  undeveloped  or 
MO  iiiiulih^  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  as  to  relieve  a 
iiiiiii  from  n»sponsibility  for  his  acts.     In  the  early  Church  no  such 
exriiMe  was  adinittinl.     St.  Augustin  refuses  to  listen  to  the  plea  of 
elf  her  wilful  or  unct>nsc^ious  ignorance  with  a  rigidity  which  renders 
doiiblv  HMuarkable  the  enormous  use  made  of  it  in  the  modem  svs- 
leiiiM  i»r  rt»||ex  pn>l)abilism.-     His  view  was  evidently  that  of  current 

'  ( '.  Liiimii.  IVovin.  I.  aim.  1583,  Act.  in.  cap.  84.  As  the  proceedings  of 
I  III*  rniiiirii  wtTo  approved  and  confirmeil  hy  the  Congregation  of  the  Council 
III  lii'iil  in  ir>SS,  \\w  Holy  See  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  this.  Heroldos 
rriiiarki  nu  thi!^  pa^sap'  (Lima  Limata,  p.  29)"Sed  gravitas  comminationis 
iciiiiiH  iiioriiH  ii«tern:e  in  Iioc  decreto  intentatse  proculdubio  presbyteris  peccati 
liinidiiiH  vinriiluni  iuiponit.** 

V«l  iliiK  wa.M  not  the  older  belief.  Gerson  (De  Vita  spirit  AnimsB  Lect  IV. 
<  'uinll.  h  dr^'rilu's  as  an  abuse  **  prsesertim  ecclesiastici  illi  qui  quicquid  ordi- 
iiiiiil,  «|iii««|nid  nionent.  quicquid  praecipiunt.  volunt  prodivinis  legibus  haberi, 
pill  )i««|uiil«>  (piotpie  n>bur  Iiabere,  per  intorminationem  damnationis  sternie." 
Ami  \'nii,  ill  the  la«»t  eentury.  tells  us  (Theol.  Moral,  i.  186)  that  a  superior 
riiiiiiiit  iiii|iii.>ir  oil  his  subjects  auythinjr  of  minor  importance  sub  mortalL 

""  "Ac  per  hoc  incxcusabilis  est  omnis  i)eocator  vel  reatu  originis  vel  addita- 
liii  iiiu  rhaiii  prttpriie  vohmtatis;  sive  qui  novit  sive  qui  ignorat,  sive  qui 
\\\\\\\  ill  niM*  «|iii  lion  judicat,  ijuia  et  ipsa  ijrnorantia  in  eis  qui  intelligere  nolu- 
i:iiiiii  .-.Illi'  diihilatiiMie  pcccatum  est;  in  eis  autem  qui  non  potaemnt  pcana 
pill  all.  Ki^o  ill  utrisque  non  est  justa  excusatio  sed  justa  damnatio."— S* 
Aii^iiinMii    KpiMl.  r\riv.  n.  27.     Cf.  Retract.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  n.  5. 

lu  iiiiiiiitaiii  Mic  ^I'hohistic  position  as  to  ignorance  and  the  modem  doctrinea 
ol  |.i.ih.iliih-.iii  it   became  desirable  to  forge  an  opinion  for  St.  Augustin,  and 
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orthodox  belief,  as  shown  iu  415  by  the  council  of  Diospolis  in  con- 
demning the  opposite  opinion  of  Ccelestius.'  The  onrlier  schoolmen 
followed  as  a  mutter  of  course.  Gratian  classes  ignorance  with  hist 
as  a  source  of  sin,  and  the  results  of  both  are  equally  punishable* 
When  a  schoolman  of  the  period  argued  that  there  is  no  sin  iu  ignor- 
ance St.  Bernard  considered  his  opinion  as  scarce  worth  refutation 
and  easily  demonstrated  its  falsity.'  Peter  Lombard  adheres  to  St. 
Augustin ;  wilful  ignorance  is  sin,  unconscious  ignorance  is  the 
punishment  of  sin,  and  both  merit  perdition.'  Richard  of  S.  Victor 
says  that  he  who  sins  through  infirmity  sins  against  the  Father,  who 
through  ignorance  sins  against  the  stm,  who  through  malice  sins 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  two  former  can  he  redeemed  through 
penance,  the  latter  is  nnpanlonable." 

The  ecclesiastical  system,  however,  was  rapidly  growing  so  com- 
plicated and  artificial  that  the  mom!  sense  became  an  insufficient 
guide,  and  it  soon  was  felt  that  much  allotvance  must  be  made  for 
honest  ignorance,  especially  aa  enforced  confes,sion  was  bringing 
before  tiie  priest  crowds  of  uninstructed  peasants.  Time  .A.lexander 
Hales  says  that  general  contrition  suffices  for  sins  committed  in 
ignorance;  necessarily  they  must  be  passed  over  in  confession,  but 
when  he  adds  that  they  must  be  confessed  if  the  ignorance  is  mean- 
while removed  he  makes  a  fatal  breach  in  his  argument,  for  this 


this  was  doDe  without  scruple,  I.iguori,  in  iiia  defence  of  probabiliHin  (De 
Viu  Moderatu  Opinionia  probabilis  n.  89.— Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  n.  4)  quotes 
through  Ai[iiinas  from  St.  Auguatio  (De  Lil>ero  Arbitrio  Lib.  in.  cap.  19}  a 
garbled  passage  to  the  effect  that  ignorance  is  not  ain,  but  neglect  to  leara  is. 
The  fraud  is  the  less  excusable  in  that  St.  Auguatin  is  there  arguing  the  direct 
contrary  of  wiiat  Aquinas  and  Liguori  cite  bim  to  prove,  and  he  proceeds 
"  Nam  illud  quod  ignorans  non  recte  facit  et  quod  rccte  volens  facere  non  potest 
ideo  dicuntur  peccata,  quia  de  peccato  illo  liberie  voluntatis  originem  ducuut ; 
illud  eniui  prtecedens  meruit  ista  sequcntia."  Marc  (laatit.  Moral.  Alpbon- 
sianee  a.  21)  leuds  himself  to  tlie  same  deceit  by  quoting  only  a  portiou  of  the 
passage. 

■  C.  Diospolitan,  ann.  413,  cap.  IS  (Hardui 

'  Gratian  Caus.  xv.  Q.  I,  i  2.—"  InfirmitB 
inHrmitas  est  concupiaeentia.  Ex  ulraque  a 
imputantur  ad  pmuam. — Cf.  post  Cap.  12  Cuu 
•jHliaiiura  Pelagianum  Lib.  vi.  cap.  16. 

*  S.  Bernardi  Tract,  de  Baptiamo,  etc.  Cap.  iv. 
^H*  P.  Lombard.  Collect,  in  Epist.  ad  Romauos  v.  iO-13. 
^HUL  ft  8.  Victors  de  Statu  interioria  Hominia  Tract.  i[.  cup.  2, 


in.  L  1212). 

naimi  eat  ignorantia.  Carois 
em  infirmitate  qiue  procedunt 
I.  Q.  4,  and  8,  Augustin  Contra 
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infers  that  sin  is  none  the  less  sin  because  committed  in  ignorance.^ 
St.  Bonaventura  virtually  agrees  with  Hales.*  Aquinas  draws  a 
distinction ;  if  ignorance  is  such  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  desire  to 
do  evil  there  is  no  sin,  and  the  excuse  is  complete,  but  sometimes  it 
does  not  wholly  exclude  the  will  to  evil,  and  then  it  excuses  only  so 
much,  wherefore  a  man  should  have  contrition  for  sins  committed  in 
ignorance.*  Moreover,  the  definition  of  the  ignorance  which  justifies 
\vas  much  more  rigid  than  that  of  modern  casuists,  for  the  schoolmen 
held  that  ignorance  of  natural  or  divine  law  excuses  no  one  who  has 
the  use  of  rciison,  though  there  are  cases  in  which  ignorance  of  canon 
or  civil  law  is  a  valid  excuse.*  In  fact,  the  schoolmen  soon  found 
how  sinners  took  advantage  of  their  speculations.  Peter  of  Palermo 
denounces  those  who  refused  to  attend  preaching  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  benefit  of  ignonince,  and  he  tells  of  a  bishop  who 
siiid  to  him  that  God  had  given  him  a  great  grace  in  that  he  had 
never  studied,  and  thus  was  saved  from  a  scrupulous  conscience.* 

Tlic  question  grew  in  importance  as  the  refinements  of  the  schools 
constantly  increased  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  mortals 
and  venials,  for  wlicn  the  doctors  themselves  were  so  often  at  odds 
tlie  uniiistructcd  layman  could  not  be  expected  to  know  the  grade  of 
many  of  his  offences.  The  only  resource  was,  in  the  increasing  laxity 
of  the  time,  to  class  sins  committed  in  ignorance  with  forgotten  sins, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were  remitted  in  various  ways. 
There  also  became  apparent  the  necessity  of  classifying  ignorance 
itself,  and,  as  already  suggested  by  St.  Augustin,  it  was  divided  into 
invincible  or  inculpable,  and  vincible  or  inexcusable,  the  one  being 


^  Alex,  de  Ales  Summse  P.  IV.  Q.  xvii.  Membr.  iii.  Art   8;  Q   xvin. 
Membr.  iv.  Art.  2,  §  7. 

'  S.  Bonavent.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  P.  ii.  Art.  2,  Q.  1. 

'  S.  Th.  Aquin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  ii.  Art.  2  ad  3;  Summse  Prim.- 
Sec.  Q.  Lxxvi.  Artt.  ii.  iii.;  Suppl.  Q.  ii.  Art.  ii. 

*  S.  Th.  Aquin  Quodlibet.  in.  Artt.  x  ,  xxvii.— Alex,  de  Ales  Summse  P.  ii— 
Q.  cxii.  Membr.  8. — Durand.  de  S.  Porciano  in  III.  Sentt.  Dist.  XXV.  Q.  1,  n^ 
10. — Jo.  Gersonis  de  VitaSpir.  Animse  Lect.  iv.  CoroU.  3.— S.  AntoniniSumm 
P.  I.  Tit.  iii.  cap.  10.  — Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Opinio  n.  2. 

Invincible  ignorance  excused,  but  eras-*  ignorance  did  not,  the  confessor 
who  committed  the  mortal  sin  of  making  a  mistake  in  the  difficult  task 
estimating  the  sins  of  a  penitent.— S.  Antonini  Summre  P.  il.  Tit.  1,  cap.  1 
?28. 

*  Pet.  Hieremipe  Quadragesimale  Serm.  xxii. 
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that  which  the  sinner  had  had  no  opportunity  of  recognizing,  the 
other  that  which  he  could  and  ought  to  have  removed.^  Unlike  St. 
Augustin's  teaching,  however,  the  one  serves  as  an  excuse  to  hold 
the  sinner  harmless,  the  other  only  aggravates  his  guilt,  for  in  itself 
it  is  a  mortal  sin.*  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  system  that  every 
attempt  to  perfect  it  only  added  fresh  complications,  and  this  threw 
an  added  burden  on  the  confessor  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
the  penitent's  ignorance,  in  which  he  had  to  consider  the  social 
position  and  opportunities  of  the  sinner.'  To  aid  him  the  moral- 
ists proceeded,  with  their  customary  exhaustiveness,  to  distinguish 
and  classify  the  various  grades  and  varities  of  ignorance.  First, 
there  is  the  ignorantia  simplex  of  the  older  schoolmen  which  came  to 
be  known  as  invlncibUls,  inculpabills,  junta  and  involuntaria,  when 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  law  or  precept,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  conception  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  knowledge; 
if  the  attempt  has  been  made  and  wrong  information  obtained,  the 
result  is  ignorantia  probabilis  ;  but  the  attempt  need  not  be  exhaust- 
ive, for  ordinary  diligence  suffices.  This  invincible  ignorance  elimi- 
nated a  vast  portion  of  the  sins  of  the  faithful,  for  Viva  assures  us 
that  those  of  the  uueducated  and  of  children  are  very  rarely  mortal.* 
Then  there  is  ignorantia  vincibilis,  in  whicn  due  diligence  has  not 
been  used,  and  in  this  there  may  be  negligentia  gravis  or  levis,  the 
former  conducing  to  mortal,  the  latter  to  venial  sin.  Then  there  is 
the  ignorantia  affectata,  when  one  consciously  prefers  ignorance  in 
order  to  be  able  to  sin  with  impunity,  and  the  crassa  or  supina,  in 
which  there  has  been  great  negligence  in  seeking  enlightenment 
when  doubt  has  arisen.  Besides  there  are  enumerated  antecedens, 
the  invincible  ignorance  without  which  the  sin  would  not  have  been 
committed,  concomitans^  when  knowledge  would  not  have  prevented 
its  commission,  and  conseqnens,  which  arises  from  deliberate  evil 
purpose.*^     We  may  readily  believe  that  the  ordinary  confessor  is  not 


*  Summa  Angelica  s.  vv.  Ccm/essio  i.  §  18;  Pmnitentia  §  8. 

'  Bart,  de  Chaimis  Interrog.  fol.  14a.— Summa  Sylvestrina  8.  v.  Con/essio 
Sacram,  I.  2  6. 

'  Dom.  S()t(>  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xviii.  Q.  ii.  Art.  4. 

*  Viva  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  P.  il.  Q.  1,  Art.  2,  n.  6. 

*  Th.  Sanchez  in  Prsecepta  Decalogi  Lib.  i.  cap.  xvi. — Rossell  Praxis  de- 
ponendi  Conscientiam  cap.  vi.— Roncaglia  Univ.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  ii  Q.  I, 
cap.  1,  Q.  2. 
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expected  to  weigh  his  penitent's  sins  bv  these  delicate  standards,  for 
they  run  into  each  other  by  gradations  so  fine,  and  they  become  so 
intermingled  with  questions  of  belief  and  intention  that  the  resultant 
©infusion  is  well-nigh  inextricable,  though  they  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  trained  casuist,  who  can  use  them  to  argue  away  almost  every 
infraction  of  the  Decalogue  that  is  not  too  flagrantly  intentiooal.^ 
A  very  imjwrtant  extension,  moreover,  was  given  to  the  operation 
of  invincible  ignorance  by  admitting  to  its  benefits  ignorance  of  the 
natural  law.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  older  time  this  was  denied 
by  the  sclioolmen,  and  their  teaching  was  still  maintained  by  the 
rigorists  in  the  seventeenth  century  until,  in  1690,  it  was  condemned 
by  Alexander  VIII.,  thus  admitting  to  the  privil^e  ignorance  of 
the  primal  principles  of  right  and  wrong.* 

In  practice  invincible  ignorance  reduces  a  mortal  sin  to  a  venial; 
this  includes  ignorance  as  to  whether  the  sin  is  mortal  or  venial, 
and  confessors  are  instructed  that  many  sins  among  the  lower  classes 
rank  as  venial  which  among  the  educated  are  regarded  as  mortal.' 
The  long  exhortation  which  Father  Habert  addresses  to  the  young 
confessor  not  to  believe  too  readily  the  ignorance  professed  by  his 
penitents  to  be  invincible  shows  how  liable  the  principle  is  to  abuse 
and  inferentially  how  much  it  is  abused.*     Yet,  in  fact,  we  need  no 


^  Alphons.  do  Leone  do  Off.  et  Potest.  Confessar.  Recoil,  vii.  n.  288-330. 

^  "'  Tametsi  detur  ignorantia  invincibilis  juris  natursp,  hsBC  in  statu  natune 
lapsse  operantcm  ex  ipsa  non  excusat  a  peccato  formali." — Alex.  PP.  VIII. 
Deer.  7  Dec.  1690,  Prop.  ii. — Cf.  Th.  Sanchez  in  PrsBcepta  Decalogi  Lib.  I. 
cap.  xvi.  n.  33.  For  the  gradual  change  from  rigor  to  laxity  see  Sayre,  QavU 
lietjia  Sfieerd.  Lib.  II.  cap.  ix.  n.  16  sqq. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Synod  of  Pistoia,  in  1786  (Sess.  iii.  {  7), 
revived  the  Jissertion  that  ignorance  of  the  natural  law  does  not  excuse  sin, 
but  it  ia  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  Pius  VI.  did  not  include  this  among 
the  errors  of  the  synod  condemned  in  the  bull  Auctorem  fidei.  The  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  invincible  ignorance  of  the  precepts  of  the  natural  law 
led  to  differences  of  opinion  never  as  yet  authoritatively  settled.  See  (Jerdil, 
Saggio  ml  Discerniinento  delle  Opinioni  J  4. 

^  Layman  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract,  ii.  cap.  4,  n.  7.— Qobat  Alphab.  Con- 
fessar. n.  458.— Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Conscient.  Sept.  1742,  cas.  1. 

*  Ilabcrt  Praxis  Sacr.  Pcenit.  cap.  vi.  n.  2. 

The  unfashionable  rigorists  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  invincible  ignorance 
the  doctrine  of  interpretative  knowledge — that  a  man  is  held  to  know  that 
which  he  ought  to  know,  and  that  he  should  be  tis  diligent  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  salvation  as  the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
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further  evidence  of  tLis  than  this  application  which  Father  Giiry 
luakes  of  the  rule  nihil  est  volitum  quin  fiteril  prrrxognUum,  to  prove 
that  if  a  man  seeks  to  slay  an  enemy  and  by  mistake  killa  a  friend, 
he  is  not  guilty  of  homicide,  and  is  not  boimd  to  restitution  to  the 
heirs  of  the  slain,  for  invincible  ignorance  w  always  a  justification.' 

Kearly  allied  to  the  question  of  ignorance  is  that  of  consent,  which 
plays  a  large  part  lu  the  speculations  of  the  moralists,  especially  in 
connection  with  mental  sins.  An  impulse  of  the  senses,  which  the 
reason  at  once  seeks  to  repress,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mortal  sin, 
bnt  the  grudations  in  human  acta  and  processes  are  so  infinite  that 
accurate  weighing  and  measnring  are  impossible  in  practice.  Yet 
this  is  what  the  system  compels  the  confessor  to  attempt,  and  to  aid 
liim  the  doctors  have  classified  consent  as  negative  and  positive, 
while  the  latter  is  again  divided  into  perfect,  imperfect  and  absolute, 
direct  and  indirect,  efficacious  and  inefficacious,  true  and  interpreta- 
tive'— a  series  of  distinctions  more  apt,  one  may  fear,  to  confuse 


follow  hia  vocation  nr  to  gratify  his  worldly  flesirea. — Conclna  Theol.  Christ. 
contract.  Lib.  viii.  Diss,  iii.  Cap.  2,  n.  13-17. 

It  is  not  Burpriaing  tbat  the  rigid  school  objected  to  the  general  principle 
that  iariacible  ignorance  renders  mortal  sins  venial.  There  was,  for  initance, 
n  wide-apread  popular  belief  tbat  simple  fornication  ia  no  sin,  owing  to  itB 
toleration  by  both  Church  and  Stat^,  and  ut  leaat  one  tbeologinn,  Martin  le 
Maiatre,  confewor  of  Louis  XI.,  who  died  in  14S2,  asserted  its  einleasQcas 
(Marchant  Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  1.  Tract,  v.  Tit.  6,  Q.  5.  Coucl.  1).  The  Inqui- 
sition of  Toledo  alone,  between  1576  and  1610,  tried  no  leaa  than  264  persons 
who  hnd  publicly  defended  thia  propuaitiou  (Kiinigl.  Univeraitats  Biblioth, 
Halle  a.  d.  Saale,  Yc.  20,  T.  L).  Aa  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant 
peoaants,  according  to  the  casuists  all  theeo,  while  so  believing,  could  commit 
fornication  without  formal  ain. 

The  application  of  invincible  ignoriLnce  to  heretics  and  infidels  gave  rise  to 
considerable  debate,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  Gury  Casus  Conseienti»  L  12.— Voit  (Theol.  Moral.  Tract  de  Actibus 
Humaaiti  n.  37  caa.  7)  reaches  the  same  result  by  a  somewhat  different  process. 
The  man  sought  to  be  killed  is  not  injured,  neither  ia  the  man  who  was  killed, 
because  thia  whs  involuntary  ;  therefore  the  alayer  incura  no  reaponsibility,  pro- 
vided  he  had  used  moral  diligence  to  avoid  the  mistake. 

Bonal  (Instil.  Theol.  T.  V.  n.  20}  warns  the  student  that  lie  must  not  con- 
clude that  the  ignorant  man  is  better  off  than  the  learned,  for  then  a  being 
deprived  of  reason  would  be  more  fortunate  than  an  intelligent 
he  adduces    no  argument  to  disprove  this  inevitable  conclusion 


ral.  De  Peccatis  Diss.  I.  cap.  \ 


.  Art.  1. 


on  from  tli^^^^^^ 


•r   to   exacerbate  tin- 

.ivi's  larn^c  scope  ti»  t\w 
a  I  are  known  as  ma- 
inerate  violation  of  tlio 
-  invnluntarv  or  exeiis- 
iiintive,  as  wIkmi  the  i[ox 
■  -:'.  -in  thus  h)M's  its  >iiirul 
t«>  consiiler  probahiHsm. 
•i  of  tlie  hixcr  innralitv. 
•vhich  has  excited  no  little 
•    re«[nisite  to  create  mortal 
Vias  to  jiold  the  sinner  to 
make  small  allowance  lor 
:^.i^eiice  or  irom  tlu?  trust  nt' 
'  '  make  (Concessions;  passion 
j:1;  lack  t)f  advertence,  but  te 
0  <nch  as  t(»  >ubvert  the  will 
•    :  an  act  snddenlv  ])erlbrnK'(l 
:  there  is  delibenition  it  wnuM 
'..K-   fourteenth  centurv  Kohert 
-::i«»n  that  no  matter  what  .-in 
:.  if  it  is  done  throuirh  pas-inn 
ill   not   be   imputed   to  him  n> 
.:-  diM'trine  was  not  a<*ceptcd  l»v 
.  »  admits  that  passion  mav  irivt- 
•\   is  repentance  the  sin  will  In- 
W'alden,  in  answerinj;  Wii-klilfc'* 


.v!!i. — Jo.  Sanchez  Srlecta  do  Sacra- 
.  Moral.  I)f  Con-cientia  cap.  u.  <).  '»■ 
riu-nl.  Mural.  I.  14:{. 
.  \:v. :  r-'iitra  Acailcniicos  Lih.  ill.  cap. 
r  iiuil.   I)i«i<jM)litan.  aim.  41;').  cav- 
•/    I.  luvv-t.   Lib.  xr.  Epi.st.  !xiv.  lu- 

'.  .  Ar:.  7:  (i.  Ixxiii.  Art.  i);  (J.  IxxvW. 

.  K  :••:•.  I.  I.  34U-1. 
\  -..  Wil. 
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gibes,  t'lossilieg  as  veniul  tLo^  sins  which  are  committed  through 
preoccupation  or  without  premeditation.'     Grerson  also  admit*  that 
tliere  is  no  precept  so  irajjerative  but  that  it  may  be  venially  trana- 
grt^ssed  through  impulse  or  lack  of  formal  consent,'     St.  Antonino 
IB   more  rigid ;  he  only  admits  that  passion  diminishes  sin,  but  then 
lOoonsiderateness  is  in  itself  a  sin.*     Caietano  draws  a  distinction ; 
full  advertence  and  deliberation  are  requisite  to  mortal  sin,  but  this 
'*Q  oondition  that  the  sinner  would  have  refrained  had  he  paused  to   , 
<-"*»naider,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Bartolommco  Fumo.*     Car-  I 
^•nal  Toletus  shows  the  progress  of  laxity  ;  there  may  even  be  brief  ] 
^«^Iay,  implying  negligence,  yet  a  sin  committed  under  the  impulK 
•^f"   passion  ia  venial.* 

W'ith  the  development  of  probabllisra  the  extenuating  fuuctiona  of  | 
■ri  advertence  were  enlarged.  Manuel  Sa  tells  ns  that  it  is  not  a  mortal 
'^"1  to  trangresa  a  law  without  full  deliberation,  and  as  this  escaped  I 
^"e  minute  censorship  of  the  Index  of  Brisighelii  it  received  the 
'**iplie*l  approbation  of  the  Holy  See.'  Tomfia  Sanchez  holds  that 
f*^i"fect  deliberation  is  requisite  to  render  ain  mortal ;  a  man  may 
^"^iiik  of  everything  el.se  concerning  a  proposed  act,  but  if  he  happens 
'^^^t  to  advert  to  its  wickedness  it  is  venial.  There  must  l)e  full  free- 
^*^Hi  of  will  and  perfection  of  consent,  and  inadvertence  is  divisible 
"*to  the  same  gradations  as  ignorance.'  These  became  the  accepted 
'^'^ohings  of  the  dominant  school  of  moralists.  Inadvertence  may 
™'*Ts<>  from  ignorance,  forgetful  ness,  lack  of  foresight,  distraction,  dis- 
'**»"t«inee  of  the  mind,  haste,  preoccupation,  violence  or  fraud;  even 
■*^  devil  may  cause  it,  for  Giod  frequently  permit*!  him  to  control 
^**^    unagination,  when  the  sinner  Iwcomes  irresj>onsible.     To  coasti- 


Th.  Waldens  du  Sacramentis.  cap.  LVI.  n.  3,  7. 
Jo,  Gereonte  de  Cognit.  Peccntomm  venial,  at  mortal.  Considerat.  II, 
9.  Antonini  SuuuuEe  P.  i.  TiL  ii.  cap.  1,  {  3;  P.  u.  Tit.  5,  cap.  11. 
<^ictaiii  Sumiuula  b.  tt.  Delectalio,  Incomidrratio. — Aureu  Armilla  s.  v, 

Toleti  Instruct.  Sacerd.  Lib.  lit.  cap.  ii.  u.  2. 

£tn.  Sa  Aphuriami  Confessar.  a,  y.  Lfx  u,  4.  Somewhat  allied  to  tliia  is  a 
lUB  doctrloe  which  illustrates  the  laxity  of  the  period.  Sayre  says  (Clavis 
_  ^acenl.  Lib.  it.  cap.  vi.  u.  16)  that  if  a  man  givis  i-ause  for  tm  and  repents 
^*re  the  effect,  he  is  not  guilty.  Thus  if  he  aUininiaters  poison  and  repents 
>rv  the  ensuing  death,  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  him. 
Tb.  SanchcK  in  PrEcepCa  Decalogi  Lib.  I.  cap.  I,  a.  6,  7,  8,  13;  Lib.  ii. 
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tute  mortal  sin  advertence  must  be  actual,  not  merely  virtual  or 
interpretative — virtual  being  that  wliich  the  actor  had,  but  which  is 
lacking  at  tlie  moment  of  action,  and  interpretative  being  that  which 
he  has  not  but  could  or  ought  to  have  had.  Thus  a  man  who  sins 
without  thinking  of  it  does  not  sin,  and  sins  committed  in  intoxica* 
tion  are  not  imputable  to  the  perpetrator.^  Tamburini  even  asserts 
that  habitual  sins  are  not  sins  and  need  not  be  confessed.^ 

Sin  thus  c^me  to  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  known  as  theological 
and  philosophical,  in  accordance  with  a  dictum  of  Aquinas  that  theo- 
logians consider  it  principally  as  an  oiFence  against  God,  while  moral 
philosophers  treat  it  as  antagonistic  to  right  reason.*  The  Peccatttm 
Philoaophicum  thus  was  recognized  as  a  siu  against  reason,  but  as  the 
sinner  does  not  advert  to  its  trangression  of  the  law  of  God,  it  is  not 
an  offence  against  God,  and  therefore  not  theologically  a  sin.  The 
doctrine  that  inadvertence  excuses  sin  became  everywhere  current 
in  the  schools  and  in  the  confessional,  save  among  the  Grallican 
rigorists,  and  provoked  no  remonstrance  from  the  Holy  See.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  it  among  the  propositions  condemned  by  Alexander 
VII.  and  Innocent  XL,  in  1665,  1666  and  1679,  but  its  laxity 
offered  a  fair  mark  for  attack  by  the  so-called  Jansenists,  of  which 
Pascal  availed  himself  fully,*  and  it  thus  became  one  of  the  issues 
between  the  rigorists  and  the  laxists.  Tlie  former  obtained  an  ad- 
vantiige  over  their  opponents  when,  in  1686,  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Dijon,  a  thesis  was  defended  which  put  the  theory  in  a  slightly 
more  definite  shape  by  asserting  that  the  PecccUum  Philoaophicum^ 
however  grave,  in  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  God,  or  who  in  the  act 
does  not  think  of  God,  is  a  grave  sin,  but  is  not  an  offence  against 
God,  nor  ii  mortal  sin  in  sundering  friendship  with  God,  nor  worthy 
of  eternal   {)unishmeut.^     Antoine  Arnauld  seized  the  occasion  to 


*  Jo.  Sanchez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Diap.  xviii.  n.  1.—  Reginaldi  Praxis 
Fori  Pocnit.  Lib.  xv.  n.  75.— Layman  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  Tract,  iii.  cap.  5,  n. 
13.— Marchant.  Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  ill.  Tit.  ii.  Q.  1,  2,  S.—Busen- 
bauiii  Medull.  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  r.  Tract,  iii.  cap.  5,  n.  13. 

^  Tamburini  Method.  Confess.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  n.  23-5. 
^  S.  Th.  Aquin.  Summae  II.  i.  Q.  Ixxi.  Art.  6,  ad  5. 

*  Provinciales,  Lettre  iv. 

^  *^  Peccatuni  Philosophicum  seu  morale  est  actus  humanus  disconTenieiu 
naturce  rational!  et  rectie  rationi.  Theologicum  vero  et  mortale  est  trangroMio 
libera  divinie  legis.  Philosophicum  quantumve  grave,  in  illam  qui  DeDm 
ignorat,  vel  de  Deo  in  actu  non  cogitet,  est  grave  peccatam  aed  non  art 
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issue  a  violent  attat-k  upon  this  as  it  new  heresy,  and  the  Janseuists 
sought  to  involve  the  whole  Company  of  Jesns  by  proving  that  this 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Jesuit  doctrines  of  non-impntable 
material  sin,  arising  from  ignorance  or  erroneous  belief  na  to  the 
character  of  an  act.  The  Jesuits  made  haste  to  disavow  the  thesis, 
and  on  its  transmission  to  Rome  it  was  condemned  by  Alexander 
VIII.  in  1790.'  The  Jansenist  victory  was  a  barren  one.  The 
Jesuits  and  tlieir  probabilist  allies  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  alter 
their  teachings  by  a  jot.  Arsdekin,  in  the  latest  revision  of  his 
theologj',  refers,  indeed,  to  the  <lecree  of  Alexander,  but  asserts  that 
when  a  man  inculpably  does  not  think  of  the  wickedness  of  his  act, 
he  does  not  commit  sin,  though  he  may  act  with  full  deliberation  and 
tJie  action  may  cover  a  period  of  long  duration  ;  no  matter  how  grave 
tlie  sin,  full  advertence  and  compIet«  assent  of  the  will  are  requisite, 
and  imperfect  advertence  excuses  it ;  if  the  malice  of  the  act  is  two- 
fold and  only  one  aspect  of  it  is  considered,  that  is  the  only  sin  com- 
mitted, so  that  if  a  thief  steals  the  sacred  vessels,  and  only  thinks  of 
theft,  he  is  not  guilty  of  sacrilege.' 

The  doctrine  tlius  continued  to  be  taught  by  the  laxer  school  that 
full  advertence  is  requisite  to  constitute  mortal  sin ;  that  when  wrath 
or  concupiscence  is  sufficiently  strong  to  divert  the  intellect  from 
coneidering  the  nature  of  the  act,  the  requisite  degree  of  free-will  is 
lacking  to  render  it  mortal.*  Even  the  more  rigorist  theologians 
accept^Kl  the  principle  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though  Cardinal 
Gerdil  asserts  that  indirect  volition  suffices  for  sin,  and  that  a  man 
voluntarily  intoxitstiug  himself  is  accountable  for  his  acts  during 
intoxication.'     The  difficulty  of  absolute  definition  in  such  a  subject 


Dei  ne(]ae  peccatnm  mortnle  dissolvenB  amicitiam  Dei  neque  iet«rnft  piena 
dignuin."'— D'Argentr^,  III-  li.  355. 

'  D'Argentrfi,  foe.  eit. — Le  Tellier,  Recu-eil  des  Bullea  etc.  pp.  455-9,  Moas 
(Ron«D)  1697.— Quatrifrae  Denonciation  de  I'Hercsic  du  Pechi  Philosophique, 
e.  1.  1690.-Ale*.  PP.  VIII,  Deer.  24  Aug.  1690. 

'  AndekiD  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  iii.  Trai;!.  1,  cup.  1,  Priueip.  15. 

'  Viva  Cursus  Thtol.  Moral.  Tom.  I.  P.  ii.  Q.  1,  Art.  2,  n.  6.  6.— La  Croix 
TUcol.  Mfjml.  Lib.  i.  n.  549.— HeragMan.  ConfaBsar.  P.  t.  n.  65, 67-8.— ReiftenB- 
tuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  ni,  Dial.  ii.  n.  5-8, 15,— Sporer  Theol.  Moral.  Tract. 

I.  cap.  ii.  n.  64.— Roncaglia  Theol,  Moral.  Tract,  I.  Q.  ii.  cap,  3.  Q.  3;  TracL 

II.  Q.  I.  cap.  1,  Q.  2. 

'  .Antoinc  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  De  Peccatis  cap.  iv.  Q.  7.— Wigaudt  Trib. 
ConteiMar.  Tract,  iv.  ii,  59.— Ilabert  CoMip.  Theol.  De  Vitiis  et  Peccatis  cap. 
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is  seen  in  Liguori's  confused  and  contradictory  utterances,  varying 
from  what  is  a  virtual  approval  of  the  condemned  doctrine  of  the 
Peccaium  Philosophicum  to  the  assertion  that  inadvertence  may  be 
voluntary  through  negligence  or  passion,  that  he  who  acts  through 
passion  is  responsible,  and  that  in  habitual  sin  there  is  confused 
cognition  sufficient  to  render  the  sin  imputable.^  The  Ligorian 
school,  which  so  completely  dominates  modem  moral  theology,  has 
therefore  considerable  latitude  for  conflicting  opinions,  and  its  spokes- 
men are  not  wholly  in  unison.  Some  require  actual  advertence  to 
constitute  mortal  sin ;  others  more  rigidly  incline  to  virtual,  but  the 
definitions  of  the  diflTerent  grades  are  not  always  identical,  which  in- 
troduces a  fresh  source  of  confusion.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  leading  doctrine  of  to-day  is  that  the  commission 
of  mortal  sin  requires  advertence  actual  or  so  nearly  actual  that  the 
distinction  is  not  easily  grasped.^  From  this  the  deduction  is  plain 
that  sins  committed  during  intoxication  are  not  formal  sins  unless 
there  has  been  a  predetermination  to  commit  them.' 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties,  natural  and  artificial,  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  mortal  and  venial  sins,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  although 
the  infinite  distance  between  them  has  been  sedulously  upheld,  and 
the  enormity  of  the  former  has  been  rather  exaggerated  than  dimin- 
ished with  time,^  the  books  are  full  of  cases  in  which  the  doctors 
dispute  as  to  the  class  to  which  an  individual  sin  is  to  be  referred, 


IV.  Q.  ii. — Piselli  Theol.  Moral.  SummsB  P.  i.  Tract,  ii.  cap.  5,  j  3 ;  Tract,  xix. 
cap.  1,  2. — Alasia  Theol.  Moral.  De  Peccatis  Diss.  i.  cap.  vli.  Art.  1.— Gerdili 
Saggio  sul  Discernimento  delle  Opinioni,  J  4. 

^  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  n.  4, 11. — Istrozione  Pratica  cap. 
I.  n.  4 ;  cap.  ill.  n.  24,  25,  32 ;  cap.  viii.  n.  8.— Dichiarazione  del  Bistema  che 
tiene  I'Autore,  n.  11.    , 

*  Gousset  Theol.  Moral.  I.  221-3.— Gury  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  I.  160.— 
Bonal  Instit.  Theol.  Tract,  de  Peccatis  cap.  1,  n.  12, 13. — Varceno  Ck)mp.  TheoL 
Moral.  Tract,  vi.  cap.  ii.  Art.  2.— Martinet  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Art.  xr.  H  ^ 
5. — Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphonsianse  n.  291,  317-18. 

'  Kenrick  Theol.  Moral,  vii.  81.— Gary  Casus  Conscientiae  L  1,  2. 

*  Father  Leuterbreuver,  in  a  little  work  entitled  La  Cbr^fession  etmpte  (Fbiib, 
1751),  designed  to  facilitate  the  preliminary  self-examination  of  the  penitent^ 
explains  (p.  38)  that  »in  offends  God  ''  et  quand  tu  a  offena^  ton  Diea  ta  a  fidfe 
plus  de  mal  ([ue  si  tu  avois  renvers^  toute  la  nature ;  que  ai  ta  avoia  Btae 
d6truit  et  aneanti  les  anges,  les  saints,  les  cieux,  etc." 
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and  that  doubtfiil  sms,  which  may  be  adjudged  to  cither,  form  a  lai^ 
and  important  divisiou.  The  council  of  Trent  threw  uo  light  on  the 
subject  beyond  repeating  the  current  doctrine  that  venial  sins  do  not 
deprive  of  justification  a  man  who  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  while  mortal 
sins,  even  in  thought,  render  men  children  of  wratb  and  enemies  of 
God.'  The  Tridentine  catechism,  designed  especially  for  the  guid- 
ance and  assistance  of  parish  priests,  evades  any  definition  and 
merely  »ays  that  venial  sins  require  some  kind  of  repentance.'  From 
all  this  there  was  no  help  to  be  gathered,  and  post-Tridentine  moralists 
are  as  much  at  sea  as  their  predecessors.  Father  Marchant  repeats 
the  assertion  of  the  medieval  doctors  that  the  confessor  is  not  ex- 
pected to  decide  whether  a  given  sin  is  mortal  or  venial,  for  this  is 
impossible,  even  for  the  most  accomplished  theologian,'  Yet  this  is 
precisely  the  task  imposed  by  the  Church  on  the  priest  in  the  confes- 
sional, and  Father  Gury  endeavors  tu  aid  him  with  three  rules — to 
refer  to  Scripture,  to  consult  the  definitions  of  the  popes  and  general 
councils,  and  to  examine  the  doctors  and  theologians,  for  what  they 
tmanimously  declare  to  t)e  mortal  is  to  be  held  as  such.  This  must 
sotind  like  mockery  to  any  one  who  has  glanced,  ever  so  cursorily,  at 
the  vast  maas  of  contradictory  literature  on  the  subject,  and  in  mercy 
he  adds  three  tests  of  mortal  sin — 

1.  AW  sins  directly  against  God  or  any  of  his  perfections,  and  all 
which  tend  to  the  grave  prejudice  of  the  human  race,  such  as  the 
various  species  of  lust. 

2.  All  committed  against  an  important  precept,  such  as  omission 
of  fasts,  mass,  annual  confession,  paschal  communion,  etc. 

.3.  All  which  injure  others  seriously  in  life,  fortune  or  reputation. 

But  he  concludes  with  the  remark  that  in  very  many  cases  it  is 
imjxissible  todistiuguish  between  mortals  and  veuials,  as  is  shown  by 
the  iuunmerable  controversies  of  the  doctors  on  the  subject,*  And 
this  api>arently  is  all  that  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  centuries  has 
been  able  to  contribute  to  the  solutioa  of  the  fundamental  problem 
of  tlie  confessional. 


V,  De  Pcenit.  cup.  5. 


'  C.  Trident.  Sesa.  vi.  De  Justificat.  cap.  11 ;  Seas.  J 
'  Catpch,  Trident.  De  Pcenit.  cap.  4. 
'  Manhant  Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  ii.  Tit.  5,  Q.  2,  Dub,  7.  "  Quia  tale 
deteriuiaatam  judicium  quoad  groduiu  peccati  el  malitice  omniDO  impoiwibile 
It^ud  emeritisaimum  theologuiu." 
~     f  Comp.  Tbeol.  Moral.  I.  151-2. 
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It  may  be  gathered  incidentally  from  the  foregoing  that  the  list  of 
mortal  sins  has  increased  enormously  since  the  time  of  St.  Augustin 
and  even  since  Gratian  framed  his  short  and  simple  enumeration. 
The  definition  of  venial  sin,  in  fact,  gave  no  hold  on  the  conscience 
— as  Caictauo  remarks,  when  a  man  knows  a  sin  to  be  venial  he  has 
no  scniple  in  committing  it.^     The  tendency  therefore  to  expand  the 
definition  of  mortals  has  been  irresistible.     John  of  Freibuig  classes 
scurrility  and  foolish  talk  as  mortal ;  Angiolo  says  that  it  is  mortal 
to  adjure  any  one  over  whom  we  have  no  control,  as  it  is  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.^     St.  Antonino  tells  us  that  to  eat  for  the 
pleasure  of  eating,  or  to  use  too  much  care  in  the  preparation  of  deli- 
cate food  is  mortal,  as  well  as  to  desire  any  dignity  or  office  on 
account  of  temporary  advantage  or  honor;   a  merchant  can  trade 
without  sin  to  support  his  family,  but  if  the  object  is  accumulation 
of  money  it  is  mortal,  and  so  is  it  with  an  armorer  who  sells  weapons 
that  he  has  reason  to  think  will  be  used  in  an  unjust  war;  but  this 
delicate  sensitiveness  reveals  a  curious  moral  perspective  when  we 
find  that  it  is  venial  for  a  son  to  refuse  to  support  his  parents  or  for 
him  to  treat  them  with  contumely  and  contempt,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  actually  commit  violence  on  them.'     The  moral  hypersesthesia 
manifested  bv  St.  Antonino  would  seem  to  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished  since  the  fifteenth  centur}\     He  tells  us  that  drinking 
intentionally  to  intoxication  is  probably  a  mortal  sin ;  whatever  doubt 
existed  on  that  point  has  disappeared,  for  Salvatori  says  not  only  that 
getting  drunk  is  mortal,  but  even  entering  a  tavern,  because  it  is  an 
exposure  to  a  proximate  occasion  of  committing  a  sin,*  and  we  learn 
from  Gury  that  while  it  is  admitted  that  surgeons  can  without  sin 
administer  ether  before  an  operation,  Liguori  and  other  authorities 


*  Caietani  Summula  s.  v.  Scrupylosorum  medichia, 

^  Jo.  Friburgens.  Summae  Confessor.  Lib.  ill.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  271.— Summa 
Angelica  ».  v.  Adjurarc  §  1. 

3  S.  Antonini  Confessionale  fol.  24a,  39ff,  40^>,  41a,  52a,  53a.— Bart,  de  Chaimis 
Interrogat.  Ibl.  72-76. 

*  S.  Antonini  Confessionale  fol.  39a.— Salvatori,  Istruzione  per  1  Confessori 
no  veil  i  P.  i.  ?  xii.  A  century  before  St.  Antonino  the  Summa  Pisanella  had 
defined  (s.  v.  Quia  §  1)  intentional  intoxication  as  a  mortal  sin. 

Salvatori  {ubl  sup.)  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  artificial  Btandard  of 
morals  when  he  tells  us  that  it  has  happened  to  him  hundreds  of  times  that 
men  who  confessed  to  spending  all  Sundays  and  feast-days  in  taverns,  when 
asked  if  they  ever  w^orked  on  a  holiday  w^ould  reply  with  horror  "  Gk)d  forbid!" 
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lat  it  is  mortal  to  give  alcoliol  for  the  same  purpoBe.'  It  is 
scarce  worth  while  to  give  further  examples.  The  manuals  for  self- 
exaDiinatioD  before  confession  and  for  the  guidance  of  confessors  in 
interrogating  penitents  fihow,  in  their  almost  interminable  details, 
that  the  same  lilieral  definition  of  mortal  sin  is  carried  into  every 
dolail  of  daily  life  and  human  action,  nor  do  the  moralists  patisc  to 
realize  wliat  is  their  conception  of  a  Creator  who  can  condemn  to 
everlasting  torment  his  creature  for  eating  a  dinner  with  too  much 
relish,  or  for  drowning  his  sense  of  present  miseries  in  intoxication, 
or  for  endeavoring  to  make  too  much  profit  in  the  difference  between 
a  buying  and  a  selling  price,  or  whose  blood  chances  to  be  stirred  at 
the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand.  Michael  Bay  only  exaggerated  the 
orthodox  tendency  when,  among  other  errors,  he  asserted  that  there 
are  no  venial  sins — that  all  are  worthy  of  eternal  death." 

If  there  is  difficulty  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween mortal  and  venial  actions,  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  the 
questions  connected  with  the  sinfulness  of  evil  thoughts  involve  in- 
tricacies equally  puzzling.  As  Alexander  Hales  says,  it  is  most 
difficult  in  this  matter  to  draw  the  line  between  mortals  and  venials.* 
Theoretically,  the  subject  had  been  treated  in  a  very  reasonable  way 
by  making  the  degree  of  sin  depend  upon  the  consent  accorded  to 
the  sinful  suggestion.  Evil  emotions  muy  arise  in  any  mind,  but 
if  they  are  sternly  quelled  at  the  moment  they  leave  no  stain  of  sin 
behind  them,  provided  the  proximate  cause  is  avoided.    Thus  a  man 


'  Gury  Casus  Conacientite  I.  181,  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  authorities  are  at  odds.  Intoiication  by  iidviue  of  a  phyaician  is  no 
sin  act^ording  to  Caietano  (Summula  s.  v.  Elirietan),  Tnlctus  (Instruc.  Saccrd. 
Lib.  viii.  cap.  Ixi.  n.  1),  Laymann  (Theol,  Moral.  Lib.  in.  Sett.  iy.  n.  5)  and 
Busenbaum  (MeduU.  Theol.  Mor.  Lib.  V.  Cap.  iii.  Dub.  5,  Art.  2,  n.  2].  Liguon, 
loo,  at  first  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  xubseriuently  altered  it.  See  Q.  55  of 
the  list  of  changes  prefixed  to  his  lat«r  editions. 

According  to  some  moralbts  {Vittorelli  in  Tolet.  loc.  cU.)  it  ia  a  mortal  sin  to 
sell  wine  or  liquor  to  those  who  will  probably  get  dninlc  on  it,  but  tbia  view 
would  seem  to  be  obsolete  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recent  rescript  of  Bishop 
Watterson,  of  Columbus,  on  liquor-dealing,  and  the  reception  which  it  has 

*  Pii  P.  V.  Bull.  Ej:  omnUnt*,  1567,  Prop.  20  —Virtually  the  same  error  was 
ascribed  to  Wickliffe.— Litt  de  Error.  J.  Wiclef  Art.  210-11  (Wilkins  Concil. 
I  347), 
t  Alex,  de  Ales  SummEe  P.  II.  Q.  oxx.  Mejiibr.  ii. 
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looking  upon  a  woman  may  have  a  carnal  thought ;  if  he  keeps  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  he  is  held  to  consent  tacitly  to  the  thought,  even 
though  he  may  elicit  an  act  of  dissent ;  he  has  committed  a  mortal 
sin,  which  must  be  included  in  his  confession.  Any  mental  consent 
to  the  evil  suggestion,  afler  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  intellect, 
is  known  as  deledcUio  morosay  and  this,  even  if  only  virtual  or  in- 
terpretative, is  a  mortal  sin  when  the  subject  of  the  thought  is  mortal, 
though  a  distinction  is  drawn  as  to  whether  the  source  of  pleasure 
is  the  sin  or  some  attending  accident.  Thus  a  man  contemplates  a 
proposed  thefl,  and  finds  gratification  in  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  expects  to  perpetrate  it,  in  which  case  the  ddedcUio  morosa  is 
venial,  but  if  the  gratification  arises  from  thin  king  of  the  injury 
which  he  will  inflict,  it  is  mortal.^  Thi  s  is  an  illustration  of  the 
endless  refinements  in  which  the  moralists  disport  themselves  in 
framing  distinctions  between  mortals  and  venials  in  mental  sins, 
fully  bearing  out  the  assertion  of  Alexand  er  Hales  as  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  differentiation  in  so  nebulous  a  subject.  In  one  aspect, 
moreover,  it  is  peculiar,  for  there  appears  to  be  in  it  substantial 
agreement  between  the  rigorous  and  the  laxer  schools. 

There  was  doubtless  a  service  rendered  to  moral  progress  in  this 
close  investigation  into  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  his  fellows, 
and  perhaps  even  in  the  exaggeration  which  affixed  penalties  so  tre- 
mendous to  aberrations  so  trivial,  although  this  could  scarce  avoid 
blunting  the  conscience  by  blindly  ascribing  the  same  extreme  pun- 
ishment to  offences  varying  so  vastly  in  turpitude.  Intemperate 
severity  is  as  unwise  as  undue  laxity ;  when  perdition  is  thus  so 
lavishly  distributed  it  cannot  but  lose  some  of  its  terrors,  and  the 
foulest  carnality  is  relieved  of  some  of  the  detestation  due  to  it  when 
it  is  put  on  the  same  plane  as  honorable  ambition.  Moreover,  in 
the  endeavor  to  reduce  the  system  to  practice,  the  inevitable  result 
is  the  introduction  of  an  arbitrary  standard  in  which  the  simple 
distinctions  of  morality  are  obscured.  The  dread  of  rendering  con- 
fession odious  contributed  unfortunately  to  laxity  in  matters  where 
rigidity  would  cause  grave  inconvenience.  A  man  who  ignorantly 
rents  a  house  to  a  prostitute  can  allow  her  to  remain  until  the  end 

*  S.  Th.  Aquin.  Suinmae  Prim.  Sec.  Q.  Lxxiv.  Art.  viii.— 8.  Antonini  SumnuB 
P.  II.  Tit.  5,  caj).  1,  ?§  4,  5.— Sayri  Ciavis  Reg.  Sacerd.  Lib.  viil.  cap.  viL 
n.  3,  4  — Piselli  Theol  Moral.  Summae  P.  i.  Tract,  xi.  cap.  1,  2. — S.  Alph.  de 
Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  n.  14  sqq. 
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1  whether  he  is  then  bound  to  turn  her  out  depends 
on  various  coasiderations,  including  his  ability  to  find  auotlier  tenant. 
Seirauts  ordered  by  their  employers  to  assist  in  sin  are  not  required 
to  throw  up  their  Bituations,  for  though  they  cannot  co-operate 
formaJiier,  they  can  materiaHler.'  How  completely  the  question  of 
BID  becomes  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  these  casuistic  experts  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  a  woman  confessing  that  through  negligence  she 
had  thrice  omitted  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary ; 
now  this  is  no  sin,  for  there  is  no  precept  requiring  them,  but  we 
are  told  that  a  priest  would  err  wlio  ".lid  not  make  her  believe  that 
it  is  a  sin,"  Still  more  unfortunate  in  its  aniesthetic  influence  on  the 
moral  clinracter  is  the  decision  that  it  is  no  sin  to  yield  to  temptation 
in  the  confidence  of  being  able  to  secure  pardon  from  God  by  con- 
fession. This  is  as  old  as  Aquinas,  with  the  limitation  that  the 
intention  to  continue  sinning  with  the  expectation  of  pardon  is  a  sin, 
but  Gary  adds  that  there  is  no  sin  in  repeating  the  offence,  and  argues 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  confess  repeated  sins  as  single  ones.* 

There  is  one  very  intricate  question  on  which  the  authorities  are 
at  issue — the  cumulation  or  coalescence  of  sins.  The  intention  to 
commit  a  sin  is  a  sin ;  a  man  may  contemplate  a  sin  many  times 
before  he  has  opportunity  to  commit  it ;  is  every  time  he  thinks  of 
it  or  plans  for  it  a  separate  sin  ?     Since  the  thirteenth  centnry  the 


'  Gury  Casus  Conscientis  I.  225,  228,  24-1. 

The  earlier  moraliste  found  no  difliiiulty  in  proving  tbat  it  is  no  gin  bt  rent 
a  house  to  a  proetitute  in  which  to  ply  her  trade  (Th.  Sanchez  in  Prsecepta 
Decalogi  Lib.  t.  cap.  vii  n.  20,  81),  but  thej  drew  cnriona  distinctions  as  to 
what  TraH  allowable  in  servants.  To  eany  an  ordinary  love-letter  was  reckoned 
indiOerent,  but  if  it  was  too  warmly  phrased  the  bearer  committed  sin  ;  servants 
could  accompany  a  concubine  to  their  maater.  but  could  not  carry  her  in  a 
chair  or  drive  her  in  a  coach  (Escobar  Tbeot.  Moral.  Tract,  vii.  Eaam.  iv, 
n.  43.— Alph.  de  Leone  de  Off.  et  Potest.  Confcasoris  Recoil,  xin.  n.  60-68), 
For  conflicting  opininna  on  these  matters  see  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Tkeol.  Moral, 
Lib.  II  n,  67,  with  Ballerini's  note  to  Gary's  Throl.  Moral.  1.  251,  Q.  5,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  RedemplDrists  in  the  VindieUi:  Alpkoimana,  pp.  175  sqq. — 
Innoc.  XI.  (Deer.  2  Mart.  1679,  Prop.  51)  condemned  the  proponition  Ibal 
servanla  could  without  mortal  sin  aid  the  bonnet  fiirlann  of  their  employer)!, 
but  modern  casuiats  manage  to  evade  the  condemnation. 

'  Gury  Casus  Conscientiie  1.  38, 

'  8.  Th,  Aquinat.  SnmnieSec.  Sec.  Q.  xxi.  Art.  ii.  ad  3.— Gury  Casus  Con- 
flcientis  I.  204. 
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question  has  been  debated  anil  has  never  been  settled.  Some  doofoM 
hold  that  each  thought  is  a  sin,  others  that  the  whole  series  is  one 
sin,  others  again  that  it  depends  on  the  onteome.  Thus  a  man  seeks 
to  seduce  a  woman  ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  commita  but  a  single  sin  ;  if 
he  fails,  each  effort  made — words,  looks,  love-letters  etc. — is  a  eej)- 
arate  sin  and  must  be  so  confessed.  The  correct  application  of  such 
a  doctrine  to  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  wickedness  will  be 
seen  to  offer  many  puzzles.  If  a  man  confesses  that  for  a  year  lie 
has  hated  his  brother,  this  is  insulticient,  for  the  internal  sin  has 
been  repeated  many  times.  If  he  utters  words  of  detraction  against 
a  family,  some  doctors  think  it  to  be  a  single  sin,  others  that  it  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  members  of  the  family;  if  he  steals 
money  belonging  to  several  people,  some  hold  it  to  be  one  sin,  others 
that  it  is  as  many  as  there  are  losers.  It  is  generally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  if  lie  neglects  to  fast  for  half  of  Ijcnt,  each  fast-day 
omitted  is  a  separate  sin  to  be  confessed  and  atoned  for.  There  has 
been  an  effort  made  to  simplify  the  problem  by  drawing  a  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  acts,  but  it  is  not  universally  applica- 
ble, and  the  subject  affords  an  almost  limitless  field  for  the  exercise 
of  casuistic  subtilty.'  It  is  further  complicated  by  its  connection 
with  the  theory  of  parvUan — whether  a  sin  which  is  venial  on  ac- 
count of  its  trivial  character  can  become  mortal  by  repetition,  tlie 
whole  series  being  considered  as  oue.  The  principal  interest  in  this 
lay  in  its  application  to  petty  thefts,  which,  it  was  ai^ued,  could  be 
continued  indefinitely  without  ceasing  to  be  venial,*  in  which  slia])e, 
as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  245),  it  was  condemned  in  1679  by  Inno- 
cent XI.  ^M 

However  much  the  area  of  venial  sins  may  have  been  limited  vfH 
tlie  constantly  encroaching  definition  of  mortals,  they  form  too  )ai^ 
a  portion  of  the  aberrations  of  human  infirmity  not  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  earnest  and  endless  discussion.  We  have  seen  that  in 
modern  theology  they  are  not  regarded  as  interfering  with  the  stat£ 
of  grace  and  justification,  and  the  older  Fathers  were  likewise  dis- 


■  Hostiens.  Aureie  Suromw  Lib.  v.  De  Remiiis.  I  8.~F.  de  Palude  in  IV. 
Sentt,  DUt.  svi.  Q.  iii.  Art.  3— Catamaelis  Theol.  FaDdam.  n.  732-*5.— 
Medull,  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  V.  cap.  1,  Dub.  8.  Art.  3.— Clericati  d« 
Decis.  XXIV.  a.  12-18.— Gury  Casus  Cuatcient.  L  150-6. 
Th.  SancheE  in  Pitecepta  Decalop  Lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  n.  9. 
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posed  to  look  upon  them  with  great  lenieDOy.  Origen  dismisses 
them  with  the  remark  that  they  are  redeemed  without  intermission 
by  repentance,  and  Ambrose  says  virtually  the  same.'  St.  Augustin 
is  satisfied  with  the  mere  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Julian 
Pomerius  follows  him.^  Then  Gregory  tiie  Great  Oade  his  sugges- 
tion as  to  purgatorial  fires  which  should  purge  the  soul  of  its  venial 
sins,  but  this  seems  to  have  awakened  no  resjwnse  from  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors  until  it  was  exhumed  in  the  twelfth  century. 
St.  Ekii  of  Noyon,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  is  more 
rigid  than  his  predecessors,  for  he  prescribes  forgiveness  of  enemies 
and  almsgiving  as  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  venials,'  but  the 
authority  of  St.  Augustin  was  preponderating,  and  his  view  was 
generally  followed,' 

In  the  twelfth  century  reconstruction  of  theology,  Gratian  included 
in  his  compilation  the  dicta  of  botli  Gregory  and  Augustin.'  They 
might  well  appear  irreconcilable,  for  while  the  one  promised  release 
through  a  simple  formality,  the  other  required  the  unutterable  pangs 
of  purgatory  for  expiation  aud  purification.  Yet  neither  authority 
could  be  rejected,  and  in  time  it  became  generally  ac(«pte<l  that  what 
the  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  would  remit  in  life,  if  this  was 
neglected,  would  entail  purgatorial  fires  for  a  term  of  unknown 
duration;  still  this  theory  was  long  in  winning  its  way  universally, 
for,  in  1317,  Astesanus  merely  speaks  of  the  expiation  of  venial  sins 
in  punitory  as  the  conmion,  safer  and  truer  opinion.'     Peter  Lom- 


'  Origenis  Homil,  in  Leviticum  XV.  2. — S.  Ambros.  de  Pisnit.  Lib.  n. 
cap.  95. 

'  S.  Augustin.  Enchirid.  cap.  Ixxi. ;  Serm.  ccfxciii.— Julian i  Pomerii  de 
Vita  Contemplativa  Lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 

"  S.  Eligii  Noviom.  Homil.  vr. 

'  C.  Toletan.  IV.  ann.  633,  cap.  10.— Halilgari  Lib.  de  Panit.  Prsfat.  (Canisii 
et  Basnage  Thesaut.  TLii.  89). — I  von.  Deer.  P.  xvn.  cap.  122.— Cf.Ps.  August, 
de  vem  et  Talea  Pienit.  cap.  iv.  n.  10. 

'  Cap.  4,  Dist.  XXV. :  Cap.  20  Caus.  xxxiii,  Q.  iij.  Disl,  3. 

•  Aele»ani  SummtB  Lib.  v.  Tit.  iv.  Art.  2,  Q.  7. 

How  venial  sins  are  remitted  in  purgatory  when  a  man  must  die  in  grace  to 
get  there  is  so  difficult  a  probiein  that  the  theologians  enumerate  eight  ditFerent 
opinions  concemiDg  it.— Clericati  de  Poanit.  I^ecia.  xxxiii.  n.  IS. 

Henriquez  explains  (SummeeTheol.  Moral.  Lib.  T,  cap.  20)  that  when  the 
90Ul  reaches  purgatory  it  summons  all  its  vigor  fur  a  fervent  act  of  charity, 
which  releasee  it  from  the  ealpa  of  all  its  renials,  but  the  pana  still  remains  to 
be  endured.    Duns  Scotue  (In  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XXI.  Q.  I)  raises  the  question 
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bard  was  scarce  prepared  to  admit  so  facile  a  means  of  pardon  for 
venials  during  life,  for  he  prescribes,  in  addition  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  contrition,  fasting  and  almsgiving,  together  with  confession 
if  there  is  opportunity,  but  he  is  not  wholly  consistent  as  to  this, 
for  in  another  passage  he  seems  to  admit  that  the  general  confession 
in  the  service  of  the  mass  suffices  for  their  redemption.^  Alain  de 
Lille  copies  the  first  of  these  opinions,^  but  when  we  reach  the  fuller 
development  of  the  sacramental  theory  in  the  time  of  S.  Ramon  de 
Pefiafort,  we  find  sacramental  confession  reserved  for  mortal  sins, 
and  an  enlargement  and  simplification  of  the  means  of  pardon  for 
venials.  Choice  is  offered  between  six  methods — the  Eucharist^ 
holy  water,  almsgiving,  prayer,  especially  the  Paternoster,  the  daily 
general  confession  in  the  service,  and  the  sacerdotal  benediction ;  it 
would  also  appear  that  good  actions  neutralize  venial  sins.*    Alex- 


whether  venials  can  be  remitted  in  hell,  which  would  seem  somewhat  super- 
fluous, but  it  was  still  discussed  in  the  seventeenth  century  (M.  Becani  de 
Sacramentis  Tract,  ii.  P.  iii.  cap.  82,  Q.  9,  10). 

*  P.  Lombard.  Sentt.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  xvi.  J  4 ;  Dist.  xxi.  2  6. 

»  Alani  de  Insulis  Lib.  Poenitent  (Migne  OCX.  301-2). 

■  S.  Raymundi  Summse  Lib.  in.  Tit.  xxxiv.  §  4. 

This  is  the  earliest  allusion  I  have  met  with  to  the  pardon  of  venial  sins  by 
aspersion  with  holy  water.  It  would  seem  to  be  based  on  a  False  Decretal, 
attributed  to  Alexander  I.,  whose  date  is  108-116  (Ps.  Alex«  Deer,  i, — Migne, 
CXXX.  92),  carried  into  Gratian  (Cap.  20  P.  in.  Dist.  iii.)  through  Burchard 
(Deer.  II.  53)  and  Ivo  (Deer.  ii.  68).  It  describes  the  virtues  of  holy  water, 
among  which  is  enumerated  that  ''  et  coinquinatos  sanctificat  atque  mundat  et 
purgat  et  cetera  bona  multiplicat " — the  application  of  which  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  sin  would  apparently  embrace  mortals  as  well  as  venials.  The  exor- 
cisms and  benedictions  used  in  making  holy  water,  as  given  in  a  sacramentary 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  assume  for  it  no  efficacy  in  the  matter  of  sin; 
as  yet  its  only  function  was  to  drive  away  demons  (Sacram.  Gregor.  ap.  Mun- 
tori  0pp.  T.  XII  r.  P.  II.  pp.  862-55). 

Olimpio  Ricci  (De'  Giubilei  Universali,  p.  25,  Roma,  1675)  states  that  holy 
water  is  a  pagan  custom  Christianized  by  the  Church,  having  been  introduced 
by  Alexander  I.,  to  take  the  place  of  the  lustral  water  with  which  the  BomanB 
were  aspersed  before  entering  a  temple.  Oddly  enough,  there  is  a  precedent 
for  its  use  in  the  removal  of  sin  in  the  water  of  a  fountain  of  Mercury,  which, 
when  sprinkled  on  the  worshipper  with  a  laurel  bough,  washed  away  certain 
sins,  such  as  lying,  cheating  etc.  (Ovid.  Faster.  Lib.  v.  673-88). 

The  authority  of  S.  Ramon  was  sufficient  to  establish  its  position  among 
the  means  of  removing  venial  sins,  and  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  in- 
cluded among  them.  Prierias  explains  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  holy 
water,  one  blessed  by  bishops  with  wine  and  ashes,  used  in  consecrating  and 
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ander  Hales  devotes  an  amount  of  discussion  to  the  remission  of 
veniab,  which  shows  that  the  matter  was  as  yet  by  no  means  settled. 
Contrition,  he  says,  wipes  out  mortals  but  not  veuials,  though  con- 
trition, or  at  least  attrition,  is  a  condition  precedent,  and  neither 
mortals  nor  veaials  can  be  remitted  so  long  as  the  inclination  to  them 
remains.  The  confession  of  venials  is  unnecessary,  for,  under  the 
foregoing  conditions,  they  can  be  removed  by  the  Eucharist,  the 
Paternoster,  l>eatiug  the  breast,  holy  water,  and  in  many  other 
modes.  The  question  whether  in  pui^tory  they  are  remitted  giwad 
cuipam  as  well  as  quoad  pcenam  was  a  disputed  one,  in  which  Hales 
supports  the  negative.'  Cardinal  Henry  of  Susa  copies  S.  Ramon's 
list  of  means  of  remission,  except  that  he  adds  beating  the  breast 
and  substitutes  the  episcopal  for  the  priestly  benediction.'  Aquinas 
enlarges  the  list  of  remedial  agencies  with  blessed  bread,  prayer  in  a 
dedicated  church,  compas.sion  for  others,  and  any  light  penance,  but 
he  insists  on  repentance,  and  says  that  the  remission  of  punishment 
is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  fervor  towards  God  felt  by  the  sin- 
reconciling  churcbea,  the  other  by  prieaia  with  salt,  which  drives  anaj  demons 
and  waahea  away  venial  ains,  not  sacra  men  tally,  but  by  way  of  merit,  aa  it  ele- 
vatea  the  mind  to  devotion,  which  h  virtual  contrition.  He  ailda  that  if  com- 
mon water  be  added  to  holy  water  tiie  whole  becomes  holy,  and  this  can  be 
continued  indefinitely,  though  the  quantity  each  time  added  must  be  less  than 
what  it  IB  added  to,  a£  otherwise  the  ocetin  would  all  be  holy  water,  as  it  haa 
BO  often  been  sprinkled  (Summa  Sylvestrina  s  v.  Aqua  benedicta  H  1-S.  Cf. 
Summa  Tabiena  s.  v.  Aqiia  benedicta).  Manuel  Sa,  however  (Aphor.  Confeasar. 
9.  V.  Senediciio  n.  1),  denies  that  the  addition  must  be  less  in  quantity,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ocean  must  all  be  holy.  Melchor  Cano  argues 
(Belectio  de  i^acramentig  in  genere,  Ed.  1550,  pp.  8-9)  that  holy  water  wipes 
oat  venials  a  cu/pii  rt  a  ptena,  and  this  without  the  collation  of  grace  or 
aanctity.  Ferraris  (Prompta  Biblioth.  s.  v.  A^a  beriedicla  n.  5)  explains  that 
it  is  not  a  sacrament,  for  it  does  not  infuse  grace  or  remit  sins  ex  opere  operato, 
but  be  still  cites  the  pseu  do 'Alexandrian  decree,  and  gives  the  same  view  as 
Frierius  of  \t»  efficacy  in  remitting  venialn.  Cf.  Touruely  de  Sacr.  Poenit.  Q. 
XI.  Art.  it 

Its  virtues  however  are  not  confined  to  the  living.  Sprinkled  over  graves  it 
refreshes  and  refrigerates  the  souU  in  purgatory.  They  even  are  comforted 
every  time  that  one  of  the  faithful  dips  his  fingers  into  it. — P^re  Huguet, 
Vertu  miraculeuse  de  I'cau  b^nite,  Lyon,  IS70,  p.  9. 

'  Alei.  de   Ales  Sumrow   P.   IV.  Q.   X.   Membr.   viii.   Art.  1,  §  1  ;  C 
Membr.  iii.  Art.  3,  SI  2,  5;  Art.  5;  Q.  svii.  Membr.  iv.  Art.  2 ;  Q.  XViii. 
Hemhr.  iv.  Art.  1. 

*  HoBtiens.  Aurece  Summte  Lib.  v.  De  Pten.  et  Remis,  |  8, 
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ner.'  Bonaventura  argues  that  neither  repentance  nor  penance  are 
noc(^ssarv  for  venials,  l)ecau8e  thev  can  be  remitted  after  death  as  well 
as  in  life,  hut  for  those  who  desire  their  remission  it  suffices  to  re- 
member the  Passion  or  use  holy  water,  or  to  receive  the  episcopal 
iHinediction.'  John  of  Freiburg  gives  the  usual  list  and  adds  that 
all  good  works  suffice,  but  that  there  must  be  some  repentance^ 
something  between  actual  and  habitual  contrition.'  Pierre  de  la 
Palu  IS  stricter,  for  though  he  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
mentals,  he  recommends  as  much  more  efficient  the  full  sacrament  of 
confession  and  [)enance.*  Astesanus  is  likewise  not  inclined  to  laxitj, 
whih;  his  long  and  intricate  discussion  shows  how  difficult  the  doctors 
found  xiXo  agree  upon  a  working  theory ;  repentance  is  unnecessary 
for  sjdvation,  as  venial  sins  can  be  expiated  in  purgatory,  but  for 
their  remission  in  life  thorough  detestation  of  each  one  separately  is 
re(juisitc,  for  reparation  is  due  to  God  for  every  inordinate  act;  some 
slight  movement  of  gracie  and  charity  suffices,  and  human  weakness 
renders  impossible  an  intention  not  to  relapse.  Curiously  enough  he 
nowhen;  si)eaks  of  holy  water,  the  Paternoster  etc.  as  remedial  agents.' 
Yet  the  simpl(T  methods  of  relief  continued  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
and  were;  cx>ndensed  into  the  distich 

Confiteor,  tundo,  conspergor,  conteror,  oro, 
Signor,  eclo,  dono,  per  hsec  venialia  pono," 

which  shows  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  come  to  be  included. 

The  council  of  Trent  gave  a  tacit  consent  to  this  in  saying  that 
venial  sins  mn  be  expiated  in  many  ways  besides  confession,  while 
the  Tridentine  Catechism  only  remarks  that  they  require  some  kind 


'  S.  Th.  Acjuinat.  in  IV.  Scntt.  Dist.  xvi.  Q.  ii.  Art.  2;  SummsB  Suppl.  Q. 
Ixxxvii.  Art.  3. 
»  8.  lionavcnt.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  P.  ii.  Art.  3,  Q.  2 ;  Dist.  xxi.  P.  1, 

Art.  1,Q.  2. 
■  Jo.  Friburfrens.  8umm»  Confessor.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  156,  156,  168. 

*  P.  de  Paludo  in  IV.  Scntt.  Dist.  xvir.  Q.  ii.  Art.  1. 

*  Astt^ani  8unim»  Lib.  v.  Tit.  iii.  Q.  8,  9;  Tit.  iv.  Art.  2,  Q.  3. 

*  Manip.  Curator.  P.  ii.  Tract,  iii.  cap.  5. — Summa  Pisanella  s.  v.  PeGcaium 
III.  J  7.— Epiat.  Synod.  Guillel.  Episc.  Cadurcens.  ann.  1325,  cap.  13  (Mar- 
tene  Thesaur.  IV.  692).— Passavanti,  Lo  Specchio,  Dist.  v.  cap.  viL — Weigel 
Ciavic.  Indulgentialis  cap.  xvii.— Doni.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvni.  Q.  iv. 
Art.  1. 
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of  repentaDce.'  Of  this  a  very  slight  degree  suffices;  there  are 
Bome  authorities  who  hold  that  habitual  dietpleasure  odIj  is  needed, 
while  others  argue  that  virtual  di^^pleasure  is  requisite,  but  this 
]att«r  only  means  that  if  the  sinner  happened  to  think  of  the 
Bin  he  would  regret  having  committed  it.'  The  rigorist  Jiienin, 
however,  requires  contrition  and  argues  that  unless  tliere  is  eon- 
trition  for  veoials  there  can  be  no  absolution  for  mortals.*  This 
suggests  the  converse — whether  a  man  in  mortal  sin  can  obtain 
remission  of  vcnials — a  question  of  no  practical  moment,  but  which 
has  excited  endless  debate,  of  course  without  poeeibility  of  settle- 
ment. "  Famosa  est,  insignis  et  perditHcilis  quiestio,"  in  which  the 
negative  opinion  is  common,  though  the  affirmative  is  held  by  high 
authorities.*  As  for  the  extra-sacramental  remission  of  venials, 
Chiericato  tells  us  that  it  ia  effected  by  the  six  sacramentals — the 
Lord's  Prayer,  holy  water,  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  other  blessed  food, 
the  general  confession  in  the  mass,  alm^iving  and  the  episcopal 
benediction,  as  recited  in  the  verse  "  Orans,  tinctus,  edena,  coufessus, 
dans,  beuedicena."  Acts  of  Christian  virtue,  of  faith,  charity,  mercy, 
temperance,  prayer,  also  suffice,  and  bo  does  attrition,  although  there 
are  some  who  deny  it.'  Toumely  specifies  the  sacramentals  and 
servile  attrition ;  Liguori  explains  that  the  sacramentals  effect  the 
result  by  exciting  sorroiv  and  pious  emotions  which  lead  God  to 
pardon  sill,  and  this  I  presume  may  be  regarded  as  the  prevailing 
opinioQ  at  present." 


'  C.  Trident.  Seas.  xiv.  De  Pcenit.  cap,  5,— Cutecli.  Trident.   De  Poinit, 

'  Caielani  Tract,  rv.  De  Contritione  etc.  Q.  2.— Zerola  Tract,  de  Jubiino 
cap.  XV.  Dub.  10.— Eslii  in  IV.  Senlt.  Dist.  xvi.  Q.  3.— Th.  es  Charmea  Theol. 
Univ.  Diss.  v.  cap.  iii.  Q.  1. 

*  Jaeain  de  Sacranientis  Diss.  VI.  Q.  iv.  cap.  2,  art.  5,  S  2. 

*  M.  fiecani  de  Sftcramentia  Tract.  II.  P.  iii.  CBp.  82,  Q.  7.— Clericali  de 
Pcenit.  Deeia.  xxxiii.  n.  16-17. 

'  Clericftti  de  Foenit.  Decis.  xxxin.  n.  14-15. 

'  Tourncly  de  Sacr.  Pranit.  Q.  XI.  Art.  2.— S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Tbeol.  Moral. 
Lib.  VI.  n.  2, 92.— Mig.  Sanchee  Prontuario  de  la  Teol.  Moral, Trat,  xiv.  I'tmto 
ii.  \  1.— Marc  Institl.  Moral.  Alpliunaiaaie  n.  1441. 

The  Calechiem  of  the  couaeil  of  Baltimore  (pp.  51-2)  defines  a  sacramental 
as  "  anything  set  apart  as  blessed  by  the  Church  to  exeite  good  thoughts  and 
increase  devotion,  and  through  these  uiovemente  of  the  heart  to  remit  venial 
ein."  The  chief  sacramental  is  the  eign  of  the  cross,  nest  to  it  corner  holy 
water,  and  then  "  bloaaed  candles,  ashea,  palms,  crucifixes,  images  of  the 
BlesHed  Virgin  and  of  tbe  saints,  roauriea  and  scupulare." 


I 
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The  confession  of  venial  sins  has  given  rise  to  several  qaestions, 
involving  long  debate  and  varying  practice.  As  they  conld  be  so 
readily  pardoned  and  did  not  require  reconciliation  or  absolution,  it 
would  seem  that  their  confession  must  be  wholly  superfluous,  thou^ 
it  might  be  a  wholesome  moral  exercise.  Before  the  sacramental 
theory  liad  been  developed,  Hugh  of  St  Victor  says  that  we  should 
confess  our  lighter  sins  to  each  other,  when  they  are  remitted  by  our 
mutual  prayers.'  Peter  Lombard  holds  that  they  should  be  con- 
fessed like  the  rest,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Alain  de  Lille.* 
The  I^ateran  canon  was  not  absolute  on  the  subject,  and  S.  Ramon 
de  Pefiafort  says  that  it  is  not  decided  whether  venials  should  be 
confesseil  to  the  priest,  but  the  safest  rule  is  to  do  so.'  Alexander 
Hales  discusses  the  subject  with  a  fulness  which  shows  that  it  was 
not  a  little  intricate.  He  admits  that  venials  are  not  included  in 
the  Lateran  precept,  because  they  can  be  remitted  by  repentance  and 
in  many  other  ways ;  by  this  time  the  sacramental  theory  had  been 
fully  developed,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  the  sacrament  oonld 
be  applied  to  venials  already  remitted  by  the  contrition  or  attrition 
required  for  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  itself,  but  Hales  argues 
that  in  some  undefined  way  the  power  of  the  keys  reduces  the  pun- 
ishment, though  there  could  be  no  punishment  for  the  venials  after 
their  remission.  He  is  less  unreasonable  in  adding  that  it  serves  to 
guard  against  lapse  in  mortals  and  purifies  the  soul.^  Cardinal 
Henry  of  Susa  holds  that  their  confession  to  the  priest  is  unneces- 
sary, though  some  think  it  to  be  so;  Aquinas  agrees  with  him, 
adding  that  confession  to  laymen  suffices,  and  Bonaventura  says 
sacramental  confession  is  not  of  precept,  though  advisable  and 
beneficial.* 

In  all  this  several  (|uestions  were  involved,  the  settlement  of  which 
required  considerable  debate.  One  of  these  was,  if  venials  are  to  be 
confessed,  to  whom  should  the  confession  be  made  ?     Aquinas,  as  we 


^  Hugon.  de  S.  Victore  de  Sacramentis  Lib.  ii.  P.  xiv.  cap.  1. 

*  P.  Lombard.  Sentt.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  xvi.  J  4. — Alani  de  Insulis  Lib.  Poenit. 
(Migne,  CCX.  288,  302). 

"*  S.  Raymundi  Surnmae  Lib.  iii.  Tit  xxxiv  2  4. 

*  Alex,  de  Ales  Surnmae  P.  IV.  Q.  xviii.  Membr.  iv.  Art.  2  J  5. 

*  Hostiens.  Aureae  Summae  Lib.  v.  De  Pcen.  et  Remiss.  J  8. — S.  Th.  Aquinat. 
Suminae  Suppl.  Q.  viii.  Art.  3. — S.  Bonavent.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xviL  P.  ii. 
Art.  2,  Q.  1. 
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have  just  sceD,  suggests  a  lajinan,  but  with  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  sacranieutal  confeasion  to  laymeu  this  naturally  bcL^mo  obsolete. 
It  was  su^est^  that  confession  could  be  made  to  a  priest  not 
licensed  to  hear  confessions,  and  Caietano  argued  that  as  no  one  is 
obliged  to  confess  venials  there  is  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  a 
penitent  desiring  to  do  so  can  confess  them  to  a  simple  priest,  whose 
ordination  then  enables  him  to  absolve  for  them.'  This  would  seem 
unanswerable,  but  there  must  have  been  dread  of  abuses  thence 
arising,  for  Innocent  XI,,  in  1679,  issued  a  decree  pronouncing  that 
simple  priests  cannot  absolve  for  venials.''  This  appears  conclusive 
but  Liguori  assures  us  that  although  it  renders  such  sacraments 
unlawful,  the  universal  opinion  is  that  they  are  valid.' 

More  important  and  more  difficult  to  settle  was  the  questioD 
whether  the  Lateran  canon  included  a  precept  to  confess  venials.  It 
required  all  sins  to  \te  confessed  annually,  without  siiecifying  mortal 
sins  only,  but  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  penitent  to  remem- 
ber and  confess  all  the  trivial  offences  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted during  a  twelvemonth,  especially  as  their  remission  was  so 
readily  obtained  during  the  year  by  simpler  means.  Moreover,  if 
they  were  not  covered  by  the  precept,  was  a  man,  conscious  of  no 
mortal  siu,  required  to  make  any  annual  confession?  These  were 
enigmas  which  provoked  endless  contrariety  of  opinion.  We  have 
seen  (I.  p  238)  the  opinions  of  Alexander  Hales  and  Aquinas  on 
these  subjects,  and  that  the  latter  held  that  confession  of  venials  is 
not  required  by  the  sacrament,  but  it  Is  by  the  precept,  and  this  can 
he  fidfillcd  by  the  penitent  presenting  himself  annually  to  his  priest 
and  showing  that  he  has  no  mortals,  when  this  will  stand  in  lieu  of 
confession.'  This  happy  device  was  largely  recommended  by  subse- 
quent authorities,  but  was  not  universally  adopted.  In  1287  the 
synod  of  Li^e  holds  that  venials  must  be  confessed,  but  it  suffices  if 
this  is  done  in  the  lump."  John  of  Freiburg  says  that,  in  the  absence 
of  mortals,  they  are  included  in  the  precept,  though  some  doctore 
bold  that  it  sufGces  to  jtresent  oneself  to  the  priest,'     Astesauus  con- 


'  CaietaDt  Opusc.  Tract,  viii. 

'  Ferraris  Prompta  Bibliotli,  a.  t.  Abaohtlio  I.  n.  62. 

'  8.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  543. 

'  8.  Th.  Aquin.  SummEe  Suppl.  Q.  vi.  Art.  3. 

>  Btatut,  Synod.  Ltwliens.  ann.  1287,  cap.  4  (Hartzheim  III, 

*  Jo.  FribuTgens.  Sumnts  ConfesBor.  Lib.  tii.  Tit,  xxsiv,  Q. 
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siders  that  the  precept  does  not  include  them,  though  some  say  tJ9fcat 
they  raiist  be  confessed  in  the  absence  of  mortals,  and  others  t^^Biat 
appearance  before  the  priest  suffices.'     Richard  Middleton  insists         on 

their  confession  if  necessary  to  fulfil  the  precept,  for  which  his  fell oir 

Franciscan,  William  of  Ware,  relying  on  the  authority  of  P^  iiii 
Scotus,  vituperates  him  roundly.'     Pierre  de  la  Palu  says  'hni  jt 

suffices  for  the  parishioner  to  tell  the  priest  that  he  has  no  moKrrlal 
sins  and  that  he  desires  to  confess  venials."  Guido  de  AIonteroq^^Hier 
rather  hesitatingly  insists  on  their  confession  in  the  absence  of  ni mor- 
tals ;  Passavauti  says  that  venials  are  not  material  fur  confession,  ''^but 
to  confess  them  is  laudable  and  has  its  effect,  while  John  Myrc  gi_  "ves 
a  complete  series  of  interrogatories  for  venials  and  even  preacr^fcJw 
penance  for  them —  ^^^M 
For  lasse  synnee  venyal  ^^^H 
Laaae  peaauace  geve  thow  schaL'                                 ^^H 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  Robert  of  Aquino  f^Miys 
that  the  precept  requires  the  confession  of  venials  in  the  absene-^  of 
mortals,  Angiolo  de  Chivassa  denies  it,  but  suggests  a  general  com  ^«s- 
sioD  of  all  sins  committed  and  forgotten,  and  St.  Antonino  leave*  l'"' 
question  open.*  Caietano  mentions  both  opinions  and  character^  ws 
the  former  as  the  safer  and  the  latter  as  the  truer  one.*  Domi  Kig" 
Soto  alludes  to  the  dispute  and  incliues  to  tlic  negative  side.'  "Ths 
council  of  Trent  threw  no  light  on  the  subject  other  than  the  gen^™ 
remark  tliat  venials  need  not  be  confessed,  though  it  is  proGti3a-l>" 
to  do  BO  and  heretical  to  deny  that  they  may  be  confessed.'  "Tlifi 
debate  therefore  went  on.  Martin  van  der  Beek  holds  it  to  l>^  * 
precept  of  natural  law  for  a  man  to  present  himself  to  his  priest  ^■•''' 
announce  the  absence  of  mortals,  for  he  thus  avoids  scandal    s**-"* 


'  Antesani  Summse  Lib.  v.  Tit.  ili.  Q.  8;  Tit.  a.  Art.  2,  Q.  4;  Tit.  xii.  (fc— 

»  Vorriilnog  in  IV.  Sentt,  Diat.  XVII, 

'  P.  de  Palade  in  IV.  Sentt,  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  iv.  Art  8. 

*  Manip.  Curator.  P.  ii.  Tract,  iii.  cop.  2. — Passavanti,  Lo  Specchio.  Li  t>  - 
csp.  vii. — John  Myrc'a  Inatruttiona  for  Pariah  Prieats,  1415-lol0,  1750-7- 

*  Bob.  Epiac.  Aquinal.  Opm  Qaadragea.  Serin,  xxvii.  cap.  3. — Sumniu.  ^^ 
gelioa  a.  vv.  Qm/eMto  I.  J  28;  Juterrogalionea.—H.  Antonini  BummEe  P.  ill-  "* 
xiv.  cap.  19,1  14. 

'  Cflietani  Opu*c,  Tract,  v,  De  (hn/vtumiu;  Q.  1. 
DoDL  Soto  in  IV.  Bentt.  Dist.  xviii.  Q.  1,  Art  3. 
C.  Trident  Seas.  xiv.  De  Pronit.  cap.  6 ;  can.  vii. 
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Below  the  class  of  venial  sins  come  what  are  called  impcrfectioQB, 
though  it  is  not  easy  for  the  no n -theological  mind  to  di9'ereutiat« 
them.  To  be  angry  with  children  or  servants  negligent  of  their 
duties,  to  eat  and  drink  unnecessarily,  to  be  over-anxious  about  the 
atikirs  of  others,  to  lie  habitually  etc.  are  ranked  as  Imperfections, 
and  Gobat  tells  us  that  some  high  authorities  hold  a  confessor 
reprehensible  who  permits  such  things  to  be  recited  In  coafessiou, 
for  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  is  sin,  and  these  are  not  sins,  and 
therefore  should  be  excluded.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is 
no  objeetion  to  the  confessor  listeuiug  to  such  things  if  he  is 
willing.' 


In  view  of  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  differentiating  mortals 
and  venials,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  subject  of  doubtful  sins  has 
called  for  earnest  attention,  with  the  natural  result  of  arousing  end- 
less discussion  and  no  little  difference  of  opinion.  The  practical 
question  involved  is  whether  doubtful  sins  are  included  in  the  pre- 
cept of  confession  and  require  to  be  confessed.  As  this  is  a  matter 
of  daily  occurrence,  one  might  suppose  that  it  would  have  been 
settled  as  soon  as  enforced  confession  became  habitual,  and  that  an 
unvarying  custom  would  have  been  banded  down  by  tradition,  but 
Buch  has  not  l>een  the  case- 
Doubtful  sins  are  divided  into  three  classes — those  in  which  the 
doubt  is  as  to  their  being  mortal  or  venial,  those  which  the  penitent 
is  not  sure  that  he  has  committed,  and  those  which  he  knows  to  have 
been  committed,  but  doubts  whether  he  has  confessed. 

As  regards  the  first  class  there  was  originally  no  question.  Alex- 
ander Hales  says  that  all  doubtful  sins  are  to  be  interpreted  as  mortal, 
are  to  be  confessed  as  such,  and  penance  for  them  is  to  be  accepted.* 
Aquinas  argues  that  if  a  man  doubts  whether  a  sin  is  mortal  or 
venial,  he  sins  mortally  in  exposing  himself  to  the  risk,  and  it  is 
mortal  to  neglect  to  confess  wliat  is  doubtful ;  he  may  confess  it  as 


Prontuario  de  la  Teol.  Moral.  Trat  vi.  Punto  iv. — Vurceno  Comp.  Theol. 
Moral.  Tract  xviii.  cap.  iv.  art.  2. 

A  formula  of  absolution  current  in  the  fifteenth  century  inclodes  venialfl— 
"Absolvo  te  ab  omniliua  peccatis  tuia  confCBais  et  oblitis,  mortalihuB  et 
veniulibue,  et  circumstaiDtiiB  eorum." — Bart,  ile  Chalinis  loterrog.  fol,  lOS. 

■  Oubat  Atphab.  Confmsarior.  a.  504-13. 

•  Alex,  (le  Ales  Sumniie  P.  II.  Q.  cxvrii.  Membr.  1,  Art.  4. 
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doubtful  and  await  the  judgment  of  the  confessor.*     This  long  con- 
tinued to  be  the  universal  rule.      It  is  true  that  Prierias,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  says  that  when  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether 
a  sin  is  mortal  a  man  is  not  bound  to  confess  it,  and  if  he  thinks  the 
doubt  reasonable  he  is  not  called  upon  to  discuss  it,*  but  this  seems 
to  have  attracted   little  attention,  and  the  opinion  of  Aquinas  is 
accepted  not  only  by  the  medieval  doctors,  but  even  by  the  earlier 
probabilists  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century;  in 
fact,  Tomds  Sanchez  says  that  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  all 
doctors,  ancient  and  modern,  but  he  adds  that  when  it  is  not  doubt 
but  opinion,  the  penitent  can  follow  the  less  probable  opinion  and 
refuse  to  confess.^     It  was  not  until  about  1625  that  this  traditional 
doctrine  was  fully  questioned.     Apparently  Koninck  was  the  first 
theologian  of  eminence  to  argue  that  doubtful  sins  need  not  be  con- 
fessed, for  Laymann  soon  afterwards,  in  discussing  the  matter,  cites 
only  him  as  supporting  it ;  for  himself  he  hesitates  at  abandoning 
the  view  hitherto  accepted  by  all  the  faithful,  and  the  most  he  will 
say  is  that  the  new  opinion  is  probable,  and  he  leaves  it  for  the 
decision  of  others.*     Probabilism  now  was  mixing  itself  up  with 
almost  all  questions  connected  with  the  confessional  and  was  modify- 
ing the  ancient  standards.      There  were  convenient   vaguenesses; 
doubt  and  opinion  might  mean  the  same  or  might  be  distinct,  and 
the  suggestion  of  Tomds  Sanchez  pointed  out  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance for  the  new  doctrine.     About  this  time  Alphonso  de  Leone 
tells  us  that  a  penitent  with  a  probable  opinion  that  a  sin  is  venial 
need  not  confess  it,  though  the  more  probable  opinion  is  that  it  is 

*  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xxi.  Q.  ii.  Art,  3  ad  8;  Summae  Suppl. 
Q.  VI.  Art.  3  ad  3. 

*  Summa  Sylvestriua  s.  v.  Oo7i/€sslo  Sacram.  ii.  J  3. 

'  Astesani  Summse  Lib.  V.  Tit  xi.  Q.  3.— Jo.  Nider  Prseceptorium,  Pnecept 
III.  cap.  ix. — S.  Antonini  Summae  P.  ill.  Tit.  xvii.  cap.  18 ;  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  19, 
?  7.— Pet.  Hieremiae  Scrmones,  De  Pcenit.  Serm.  xviii. ;  Quadragesimale,  Serm. 
xxii. — Somma  Pacifica,  cap.  4. — Sunima  Angelica  s.  v.  Confemo  I.  {  28.— 
Somma  Rosella  s.  v.  Confers.  Sticram.  i.  §  12.— Caietani  Summula  s.  v.  Ooi\femo, 
— Summa  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Confess.  Sacram,  i.  ?  14. — Summa  Tabiena  s.  v.  Cb»- 
fessio  II.  ?  11. — Martini  de  Fria«  de  Arte  audiendi  Confessiones,  fol.  xliii.a.— 
Armilla  Aurea  s.  v.  Conjessio  §  22. — Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XVIII.  Q.  \l 
Art.  4.— Henriquez  Summse  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  n.  6. — Sayri  Clavis 
Regia  Sacerd.  cap.  xiii.  u.  4. — Th.  Sanchez  in  Prtecepta  Decalogi  Lib.  I.  cap.x. 
n.  67,  75-6. 

*  Layman  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract.  1,  cap,  4,  §  37. 
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mortal.'  Soon  after  this  Marolmnt  endeavors  to  recoucile  the  old 
and  new  tlioories ;  if  tbe  doubt  as  to  the  gnide  of  the  ain  is  ante- 
cedent, to  commit  it  is  mortal,  but  if  subsequent  there  is  no  ain, 
under  the  rules  as  to  ignorance  and  advertence,  and  it  need  not  be 
confessed — though  he  aiibseqiiently  contradicts  himself  and  says  that 
it  must  be  confessed.'  The  new  doctrine  evidently  was  not  warmly 
received ;  even  Biisenbaum  saya  that  the  authorities  are  against 
Koninck  in  the  matter,  and  that  doubtful  sins  should  be  confessed 
as  doubtful.'  Then  Caramuel,  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  thco- 
I(^ians  of  the  age,  entered  the  lists.  He  argued  the  question  with 
a  prolixity  showing  that  it  was  a  novelty  attracting  much  attention, 
and  his  references  to  contemporaries  indicate  that  the  new  view  was 
winning  its  way  in  spite  of  opposition.  After  exhausting  all  subtile 
distinctions  as  to  kinds  of  doubt,  and  confusing  the  subject  as  much 
as  possible,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  absolution  requires  material 
that  is  certain ;  if  a  man  is  uncertain  whether  a  theft  is  mortal  or 
not,  he  is  not  a  subject  for  absolution.*  Soon  afterwards  Tamburini 
says  that  while  he  had  thought  it  true  that  there  is  no  obligation  to 
confess  doubtful  sins,  the  practice  had  always  been  otherwise,  but 
the  recent  opinions  of  Koninck,  Marchant,  Caramuel  and  others 
have  wrought  a  change ;  the  opinion  that  such  sins  need  not  be  con- 
fessed has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  cau  now  be 
taught  by  the  schools.* 

The  matter  was  one  which  refu.^  to  be  settled.  Of  course  the 
rigorist  school  denied  that  doubtful  sins  could  be  withheld  from  con- 
fession, and  it  held  fast  to  the  ancient  rules.*  Moderate  writers  said 
that  the  point  was  in  dispute,  but  that  the  safer  course  lay  in  confes- 
sion.' Even  among  the  Jesuit  probabilists  there  was  nut  unanimity. 
Arsdekin  holds  that  there  is  no  obligation,  but  that  it  is  not  as  yet 

>  Alph.  de  Leone  de  Off.  et  Put«Bt  Confegsarii  Recoil,  ii.  □.  212,  216. 
'  Marchant  Trih.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  iv.  Tit.  vi.  Q.  5 ;  Tract.  V.  Q.  4, 
Concl.  2;  Q.  6.  Cond.  3,  S. 

'  Busenbaum  Meduilw  Theol,  Mural.  Lib.  vi.  Tract,  iv.  Cap.  1,  Dub.  3,  Art. 
1,  n.  7. 
'  Caramuelis  Theol.  Fuodam.  n.  1896. 
•  Tamburini  Method.  Confeas.  Lib.  il.  cap.  1,  n.  16,  17. 
SuniiDEB  Alexandrins  T.  I.  n.  464. — Alasia  Theol.  Moral.  De  Sacr.  Ptenit. 
I.  V.  i  1,  Q.  6  — Manzo  Epit.  Theol.  Moral.  P.  1.  De  Pcenit.  n.  12. 
Ctericati  de  Poinit,  Dist.  xxiv.  n.  19.— Ciibrini  Elucidar,  Cuuuiii  ReserMt. 
Recoil.  12. 
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»2-.' — Reiffenstouel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract. 
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•      a.  t  5  — Scavini  Theol.  Moral.  Trad.  X. 

•"     :  wiwaer  Instruct.  Pract.  Confes?ar.  I  72. 

t  fjS.— Fniner  Moraltheologie,  p.  50  iFrei- 

J^.  A4»i»»>n*ianse  n.  169"). 

■^  *•  ».  iSlSL— Mig.  Sanchez,  Proiituari»»  de  la 

•^^^Lib.  I.  cap.  X.  n.  64.— Caramuid  Theol. 
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the  existing  doubt  is  as  to  the  commia^ion  of  a  sin,  there 
has  been  similar  dissidence  of  opinion.  Domingo  Soto,  Tomds 
Sanchez,  Sporer  and  ReiSensteui^l  say  that  coufessiou  must  be  made.' 
The  leading  school  of  probabilists,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  the 
necessity.' 

When  the  doubt  is  as  to  the  previous  confession  of  a  sin  the  more 
general  opinion  has  been  that  the  safer  course  must  be  followed  and 
that  it  must  be  confessed.^  The  distinction  between  doubt  and  opin- 
ion was  however  invokeil  here  also  in  favor  of  laxity,  and  the  proba- 
bilists held  that  when  tliore  was  a  probable  opinion  &s  to  the  previous 
confession,  the  sin  need  not  be  confeBsed,  while  ReiSensteuel  agreen 
with  them  if  the  sinner  has  grave  reason  to  believe  tliat  be  has 
alreatly  confessed,'  The  uncertainty  which  pervades  all  specula- 
tions and  rules  in  this  matter  is  illustrated  by  Liguori,  for  at  one 
time  he  held  with  Caramuel  and  Tamburini,  but  subsequently 
changed  his  views  and  argued  that  as  the  obligation  to  confess  is 
certain,  there  must  be  certainty  of  the  confession.*  Recent  authori- 
ties seera  generally  to  agree  with  this  view,  though  Bonal  tells  us 
that  the  probabilists  deny  the  necessity,  and  Gury  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  posilive  and  negative  doubt — in  the  latter  case  the 
obligation  exists,  in  the  former  common  opinion  denies  it.'  It  is, 
however,  regarded  as  better  and  safer  to  confess. 


Fundain.  n.  LSB6,  1901.— Tamburini  Methad.  ConfesB.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  n.  11.— 
8.  Alph  de  Ligorio  Tbeoi.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  473.— Stapf  Epit.  Theol.  Moral. 
i  428,  n.  5.— Marc  Iiutitt.  Moral.  Alphons.  a.  1695. 

•  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Diat.  svm.  Q.  ii  Art.  4,  Concl.  8.— Th.  Sanchez 
in  Prwcepta  Decalogi  Lib.  I.  cap.  is.  n.  68. — Sporer  Theol.  Moral.  P.  ill.  n, 
895.— RcifTensleuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xiv.  Diss.  vii.  n.  55. 

'  Marchant  Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  1.  Tract,  rv.  Tit.  vi.  Q,  5. -Bonal  Instilt. 
Theol.  Tom.  IV.  n.  2S3.— Marc  Inatitt.  Moral,  Alphona.  n.  1695. 

'  Azpilcuetee  Commeat.  cap.  Si  iptu  n.  77. — Th.  Sanchez  ia  FrKcepta  Deca- 
logi Lib.  1.  cap.  X.  n.  71,  72  — Marcbanl  Trib.  Animat.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Tit. 
i».  Q.  2.— AiBdekin  Theol.  Tripart..  P.  III.  Tract.  1,  Cap.  1,  Princip. 6.— Sporer 
Theol.  Moral.  P.  in.  n.  386-7.— Voit  Theol.  Moral.  I.  62. 

'  Tb.  Sanchez  in  Preecepta  Decal,  Lib.  I.  cap.  x.  n.  75-6, — CaramueliB  Theol. 
Fuoiiam.  n.  1885.- Tamburini  Method.  Conress.  Lib.  i.  cap.  1,  d.  9.— Reifffen- 
fteuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract  XIV.  Dial.  vii.  n,  55. 

'  8.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral,  Q.  xvi,  {Ed.  1767,  p.  viii,).  Cf,  Lib. 
VI.  n.  477. 

*  Stapf  Epit.  Theol,  Moral.  |  428,  n.  5.— Scavini  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  x. 
Diap.  I.  cap.  2,  Art  2,  \  3,  N.  1,  Q.  5.— Zenner  Instruct.  Pract.  Cont'ewar.  j  72. 
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«  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vr 
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The  distinction  between  posit! 
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There  is  still  another  class  of  sins  that  has  to  be  provided  for — 
those  which  escape  the  memory  of  the  penitent  after  the  due  and 
diligent  examination  which  he  is  required  to  make  as  a  preliminary 
to  confession.  As  the  precept  requires  only  annual  confession,  and 
as  the  category  of  mortal  sins  has  been  so  vastly  extended,  these  for- 
gotten sins  must  necessarily  be  numerous,  when  confession  is  not 
frequent.  An  experienced  confessor  tells  us  that  those  most  likely  to 
be  thus  forgotten  are  the  sins  of  the  tongue,  of  the  heart,  and  of  omis- 
sion, the  first  comprising  all  ill-natured  words,  detraction  and  scandal; 
the  second  all  evil  desires  and  wishes ;  the  third  all  duties  n^ligently 
performed  or  omitted,  whether  of  prelates,  priests,  judges,  lawyers, 
doctors,  parents,  etc.*  The  Church  promises  absolution  from  all 
sins  for  an  honest,  heartfelt  confession,  and  unless  these  forgotten 
sins  are  included  in  the  absolution  it  is  worthless,  for  it  cannot  be 
partial.  It  is  true  that  to  include  them  nullifies  the  theory  of  con- 
fession, which  is  that  the  confessor  must  know  all  the  sins  of  the 
penitent  before  he  can  sit  in  judgment  on  them  and  remit  them  by 
the  power  of  the  keys,  but  there  is  no  alternative.  The  theory  has 
to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  otherwise  there  would  be 
few  souls  rescued  from  hell. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  was  by  assuming  that 
forgotten  sins,  like  venials,  are  remitted  by  the  general  confession 
and  (leprewitory  absolution  in  the  niass.^  Peter  Ijombard  admitted 
this  and  was  followed  by  S.  Ramon  de  Pefiafort,  Alexander  Hales 
and  Cardinal  Henry  of  Susa,  showing  that  this  was  the  explanation 
generally  accepted,  although  Hales  protests  that  forgetfulness  only 
deepens  the  guilt  of  sin.^  Aquinas  did  not  dissent  from  this,  but 
insisted  more  strongly  than  his  predecessors  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
trition for  forgotten  as  well  as  for  remembered  sins,  which  cast  oon- 


— Mig.  Sanchez,  Prontuario  Teol.  Moral,  Trat.  VI.  Punto  5,  \  4. — Marc  Institt 
Moral.  Alphous.  n.  1695.— Bonal  Institt.  Thcol.  T.  IV.  n.  237.— Gary  Comp. 
Thool.  Moral.  II.  n.  479. 

'  Clericati  de  Pceuit.  Decis.  xxi.  n.  12-14. 

^  Honor  Au^stodun.  Speculum  Ecclesiae;  De  Nativitate  Domini  (Migne, 
CLXXII.  842,  847). 

^  P.  Lombard.  Sentt.  Lib.  iv.  Dist  xxi.  \  5. — S.  Raymundi  SummsB  Lib.  IIL 
Tit.  xxxiv.  ?  4.  — Alex,  de  Ales  Siimmae  P.  IV.  Q  xvii.  Membr.  ii.  Art.  8;  Q. 
XVIII.  Membr  4,  Art.  1,  ?  6.— Hostion«*.  Aurooe  SiimmtB  Lib.  V.  De  PoBn.  et 
Remi.^s.  \  8.  Lombard  also  says  that  the  psalm  Miserere  has  the  power  to  remit 
forgotten  sins. 
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sidenihle  doubt  over  the  remission  by  the  general  confession.'  John  of 
Freiburg  indicates  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the  theory  which  bad 
reigned  for  a  century  and  a  half,  for  he  says  that  general  repentance 
sufiices  for  forgotten  sins,*  while  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Aste- 
sanus  shows  tliat  it  was  bcgiumng  to  attract  more  attention,  and  that 
difficulties  were  recognized  in  it,  rendering  it  more  complex  than  the 
earlier  doctors  had  supposed.  He  holds  that  if  the  foi^tfulness  has 
arisen  through  negligence  it  impedes  justification,  and  he  transfers  the 
remission  of  forgotten  sins  to  the  priest,  to  whom  a  general  confes- 
sion of  them  must  be  made,  when  they  will  be  included  in  the  abso- 
lution.^ This  innovation  was  long  id  obtaining  general  recognition. 
Pierre  de  la  Palu  rejected  it  and  Durand  de  S.  Pour^ain  only  makes 
the  concession  that  if  forgotten  sins,  remitted  by  the  ritualistic  con- 
fession in  the  mass  and  at  prime  and  complins,  arc  subsequently 
remembered  they  must  be  confessed  to  the  priest.'  This  latter  sug- 
gestion seems  reasonable  at  first  sight,  but  it  produced  the  anomaly 
of  sins  that  were  pardoned  and  yet  not  pardoned,  and  some  doctors 
endeavored  to  meet  it  by  the  more  logical  but  impracticably  rigorous 
assumption  that  if  a  forgotten  sin  is  remembered  the  whole  confession 
must  be  repeated,  because  it  was  invalid  through  imperfection.*  The 
main  que.%tion  remained  long  in  suspense.  In  1353  Passavaotl  ad- 
heres to  the  old  practice  and  classes  forgotten  sins  with  venials,  as 
remitted  in  the  general  non-sacramental  confession  of  the  ritual,* 
but  the  final  triumph  of  the  sacramental  theor\~  is  shown  in  the 


'  S,  Til.  A<iuinat  Summfe  Suppl.  Q  n.  Art.  3 ;  Q.  s.  Art,  5. 
'  Jo.  Friburgens.  Suums  Confesaor.  Lib.  III.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  147. 

■  AatoiftDi  Sutum»  Lib.  v.  Tit  iii.  Q.  6;  Tit.  xiJt.  Q.  3. 

•  P.  de  Palude  in  IV.  Scntt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  ii.  Art.  I.— Durand.  de  8.  Por- 
ciano  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XXI.  Q.  iii.  I!  4,  0,  7. 

*  Manip.  Curator.  P.  ii.  Traot.  iii.  cap.  7. 

■  Lo  Specchio  delta  vera  Peait«aza  Dist.  v.  cap.  7.  The  increased  stresa  laid 
on  fni^ritten  sins  is  shown  in  the  elaborate  diacusaion  by  John  Nider  (Pmcep- 
toriuui,  Precept,  tii.  cap.  8)  qd  the  oontrilioa  due  for  tbem  and  for  the  negli- 
gence shown  in  forgetting  them. 

The  uncertainty  esistingwith  regard  to  them  ia  illustrated  by  a  tablet  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  St«llis,  in  Verona,  reciting  that  when  Urban  IIL  in  II87, 
dedicated  the  church  he  granted  for  the  anniTersary  an  indulgence  apirna  el  a 
eitipa  for  all  forgotten  sins  (Amort  de  Indulgentiis  1.  128).  The  indulgeuce  U 
a  telf-evident  forgery,  but  it  retlectM  the  conceptions  of  its  date,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  fifteenth  century, 
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Summa  Pisanella.  Written  in  1338  it  adheres  to  the  old  practice, 
quoting  S.  Ramon  de  Peiiafort  and  Pierre  de  la  Palu,  but  its  com- 
mentator, Niccolo  da  Osimo,  in  1443,  explains  that  the  general  eon- 
fe^ion  alluded  to  means  general  confession  to  the  priest,  who  alone 
can  absolve  for  mortal  sins.^ 

Aflcr  this  the  matter  may  be  considered  as  settled  and  as  no  longer 
a  subject  for  discussion.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen  (I.  p.  487)  the  abso- 
lution formulas  of  this  period  specially  include  forgotten  sins,'  and 
St.  Antonino  advises  the  penitent  to  add  to  his  confession  ^'  I  say 
mea  cii/pa  for  all  other  venials  and  mortals,  confessed  and  not  con- 
fessed," when  the  absolution  will  cover  them  all.  He  preserves  the 
anomaly,  moreover,  of  requiring  them  to  be  confessed  subsequently, 
if  remembered,  though  the  whole  confession  need  not  be  repeated.* 
Finally,  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  question,  it  was  removed  by 
the  declaration  of  the  council  of  Trent  that  a  confession  is  held  to 
include  all  sins  which  diligent  self-examination  may  fail  to  recall/ 
Whether  such  sins  must  be  confessed  if  subsequently  remembered 
remained  a  subject  of  debate  until  1665,  when  Alexander  VIL 
formally  condemned  the  proposition  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so, 
and  as  late  as  1700  the  assembly  of  the  Grallican  clergy  was  obliged 
to  repeat  the  condemnation.^  This  has  remained  the  rule  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  explained  that  while  such  sins  are  truly  remitted, 
on  the  ground  of  the  good  faith  of  the  penitent,  and  while  they  no 
longer  rest  upon  the  soul,  yet  there  is  the  obligation  of  submitting 
them  to  the  keys  if  subsequently  remembered,  even  though  the  abso- 


*  Summa  Pisanella  s.  v.  Peccaium  i.  J  11. 

'  This  clause  would  seem  to  have  maintained  its  place  stubbornly,  for  about 
1600  Bishop  Zerola  (Praxis  Sacr.  Poenit.  cap.  xxiv.  Q.  6)  instructs  the  priest  not 
to  use  it,  because  forgotten  sins  are  not  absolved  formally  and  actually,  bat 
virtually  and  consecutively,  or  as  Benzi  phrases  it,  indirectly  (Praxis  Trib. 
Conscient.  Disp.  i.  Q.  ii.  Art.  1,  Par.  1,  n.  14). 

*  S.  Antonini  SummsB  P.  ill.  Tit.  xiv.  cap.  19,  J  5 ;  Tit.  xvii.  cap.  21,  { 1. 
The  Summa  Angelica  (s.  v.  Infer rogaiiones)  gives  a  more  elaborate  formula  of 
confession — "  I  say  mea  culpa  for  all  my  mortal  sins  which  I  do  not  know  or 
have  forgotten  and  have  not  legitimately  confessed  through  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence." 

*  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xrv.  De  Poenit.  cap.  5. 

»  Alex.  PP.  VII.  Deer.  7  Sept.  1665,  Prop,  xi.— Tournely  de  Sacr.  Pcenit  (I 
VI.  Art.  iv. 
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lution  has  been  given  under  the  authority  of  the  plenary  indulgence 
of  the  Cruzada  and  the  Jubilee.' 

Of  course  this  rests  on  the  proj>er  scrutiny  of  the  conscieuce  prior 
to  confession,  and  in  modem  timea  this  is  duly  insisted  upon.  In 
the  laxity  which  prece<ied  the  Reformation,  Prierias  treats  the  sub- 
ject rather  contenaptuously.  To  forget  a  mortal  sin  in  coufession  is 
□ot  a  mortal  sin,  nor  is  a  man  bound  to  take  pains  to  remember ;  he 
would  be  obliged  to  carry  writing  materials  with  him  and  keep  a 
record,  which  is  absurd.'  Even  after  the  Tridentine  decree  requiring 
diligent  self-investigation,  Diana,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
nearly  as  lax  ;  no  man  can  be  expected  to  remember  all  his  sins  for 
a  year,  and  he  is  therefore  only  held  to  confess  such  as  he  can  re- 
call afler  proper  examination.*  What  this  proper  self- interrogation 
should  be  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  definition  ;  it  necessarily  gives 
rise  to  considerable  latitude  of  discussion,  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
culpability  involved  in  negligence  and  its  effect  in  rendering  con- 
fessions invalid  through  imperfection.*  The  cure  for  the  trouble  is 
frequent  confession,  and  this  is  i-onBistcntly  urged  by  the  Church, 
but  the  obligation  of  confessing  oftener  than  once  a  year,  in  order 
to  escape  the  moral  certainty  of  forget  fulness,  is  a  matter  earnestly 
disputed  between  the  rigorists  and  the  laxists.'  For  a  penitent  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  his  sins,  so  as  not  to  forget  them,  is  not 
forbidden,  but  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  because  nearly  all  penitents 
would  do  30,  and  this  would  lead  to  written  confessions.* 


I 


In  considering  as  a  whole  this  elaborate  system,  built  up  with 
such  inBnite  labor  by  successive  generations  of  keen  and  specially 
trained  intellects,  one  is  led  to  ask  what  is  the  real  weight  attaching 

'  Varceno  Comp.  Tbeol.  Mfiral.  Tract,  xviii.  cap.  iv.  Art.  2.— Sanchez  Ex- 
positio  Bullie  Sanctie  Cruciatie,  p,  168.— Viva  de  Jubilieo,  pp.  142-7  (EU.  1760). 
—For  Borac  of  the  doubtful  questions  arising  uiider  the  rule  see  Gury,  Qitui 
Ointmmtia  II.  471-77. 

'  Summa  Sylveatrina  a.  v.  Confett.  mrram.  1. 1  8. 

'  Surama  Diana  ts.  v.  Confainonie  nceeuitas  n.  6. 

'  Clericati  de  Pcenit.  Deiia.  xix.  n.  15  — Tournely  de  Sacr.  Prenit.  Q.  VI. 
Art.  ii.— Beozi  Praxis  Trib.  Congcient.  Dist.  i.  Q.  ii.  Art.  1,  Par.  1,  n.  10  — 
Mig.  Sanchez,  Prontuario  de  la  Teol.  Moral,  Trat.  vi.  Punto  5,  n.  8.— Qury 
Casus  Con,icient.  I.  493-7. 

*  Concina  Theol.  Christiana  contracta.  Lib.  xi.  Dist.  ii.  Cap,  1, 

•  Clericati  de  Pcenit.  Decis.  xix.  n.  20-1. 
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to  it — what  is  the  iniiM)rtaiice  attributed  by  those  who  administer  it 
to  these  nicetie.s  of  diserimination  over  which  the  theologians  liave 
struggled  and  delmted  for  seven  hundred  years,  which  fill  unnum- 
bered folios,  and  which  are  so  carefully  set  forth  for  the  guidance  of 
confessors  and  penitents.  To  this  the  only  answer  would  seem  to 
be  that,  for  the  most  jmrt,  it  is  practically  labor  wasted.  Bene- 
dict XIV.  puts  the  case  of  an  ignorant  rustic,  confessing  to  a  priest 
so  ignorant  tliat  he  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a  mortal 
and  a  venial,  or  an  onlinary  and  a  reserved  sin.  He  asks  if  the 
absolution  is  valid,  and  he  answers  in  the  affirmative.  No  other 
answer,  in  fact,  is  ix>saible,  for,  as  he  says,  the  sacrament  consists  of 
matter,  form  and  intention,  and  all  these  are  present.^  To  deny  its 
validity  would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole  sacramental  system. 
Mon.H)ver,  (Jury  tells  us  that  though  tlie  confessor  is  not  infallible 
and  may  make  mistakes,  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  penitent, 
whoso  only  duty  is  blind  obedience ;  so  long  as  he  obeys  he  is  in- 
fallible and  is  free  from  all  responsibility.'  This  reduces  the  whole 
matter  to  tiie  lowest  denomination.  The  ignorant  and  the  learned 
confessor  are  on  a  level,  the  penitent  has  only  to  do  what  he  is  bid, 
and  uwhI  not  ti*oublo  himself  about  the  errors  of  his  ghostly  father, 
for  the  sarniment  works  ex  opere  op^rato.  This  is  the  full  fruitage 
of  tlie  completely  develojXHi  saeramental  theory.  It  would  be  boot- 
less to  ask  why  the  schoolmen  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  qualities 
and  the  training  requisite  in  the  confessor  and  on  the  necessity  of  his 
l>ivl)ing  to  its  inmost  depths  the  heart  of  the  penitent  in  order  to 
reudor  a  just  judgment,  for  it  has  become  a  matter  of  indifference 
ht>w  the  siu»rament  is  administereil,  seeing  that  it  is  equally  efficient 
in  the  hands  of  the  wise  and  of  the  fcH>lish,  of  the  pious  and  of  the 
sinful. 

>  IViiclioti  PP.  XIV.  C:vsus  Consoiontiae  Sept.  1739.  cas.  1.— All  authorities 
do  !itu  Mirroo  u>  this.  Eisouirroin.  for  ins?iiinoe,  says  positively  (Confessionale, 
Cap.  IV.  Q.  1*J»  that  a  oontossioii  made  to  a  priest  too  ignorant  to  distinguish 
bt'iwoon  in«>rta]s  and  veiiials  is  iuvalid  and  must  be  repeated;  but  if  the  igno- 
raiu'o  onlv  I'xtoii-ls  to  those  whi^'li  are  oommonlv  misunderstood  the  con- 
los^i.^n  i-i  valid,  tor  there  is  uo  one  who  can  \lisoriminate  ad  to  all  sins. 

-  iiiiiy  ra>u>  Omseienti*  I.  o4. — **  Confessarius  revera  non  est  iniallibilis 
uiateriaiiuT  in  sua  dirigeudi  ratione;  tu  vera  vero  gaudebis  in&llibilitate  ei 
ohse<iuondi\  cum  Christus  dixit  apostolis  sen  saeerdotibos :  Qui  rot  audii  m» 
iVi::\    Igitur  si  fote  «  -^verit  error  ille  tibi  minime 

imputar 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

PROBABILISM  AND  CASUISTRY. 

We  have  seen  incidentally  how  often  the  doctors  differ  on  im- 
portant points  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  penitence. 
In  the  confessional  the  priest  holds  the  place  of  God,  and  is  obliged 
to  utter  a  decision  on  all  matters  submitted  to  him  ;  his  jurisdiction 
extends  over  every  act  of  life,  and  decides  not  only  the  destiny  of 
the  soul  but  the  legality  of  whatever  the  penitent  may  do  or  leave 
undone ;  no  transaction  is  too  complex,  no  social  relation  too  deli- 
cate, to  be  withdrawn  from  his  judgment,  and  on  it  may  depend  the 
future  of  the  faithful  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  for  the  Church 
assumes  the  direction  of  the  lives  as  well  as  of  the  souls  of  its  subjects. 
In  these  responsible  and  all-embracing  duties,  papal  and  conciliar 
decrees  cover  but  a  fraction  of  the  cases  on  which  the  confessor  must 
act,  and  even  in  these  the  application  of  general  rules  to  special  cases 
is  mostly  a  task  of  extreme  nicety,  so  that  for  the  most  part  he  must 
trust  to  the  opinions  of  the  experts  who  have  exhaustively  investi- 
gateil  law  and  morals  and  endeavored  to  reason  out  every  possible 
contingency  in  the  boundless  intricacy  of  human  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions and  actions.  That  the  experts  should  not  always  have  reached 
the  same  conclusions  is  inevitable,  even  in  matters  of  mere  specula- 
tion, but  their  functions  are  not  merely  speculative ;  they  are  required 
to  apply  their  dialectic  to  the  highly  artificial  and  intricate  rules  of 
the  Church  and  deduce  practical  instructions  for  guidance,  thus  mul- 
tiplying infinitely  the  occasions  of  discord.  There  has  therefore  been 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  more  or  less  per- 
verse ;  keen  and  subtle  intellects  have  for  centuries  been  at  work 
with  the  ambition  of  overthrowing  received  opinions  and  establishing 
new  ones,  with  small  respect  for  the  etliical  considerations  involved, 
until  the  so-called  science  of  Moral  Theology  has  become  a  mass  of 
conflicting  views,  in  which  there  is  little  that  is  not  disputed.  The  fr 
system  of  sacramental  confession  and  absolution  infers  that  certainty  ^ 
shall  be  reached  in  every  case,  but  certainty  in  tliese  matters  is  the 
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-  --  —iV  assume  the  place 

to  it— wlijit  is  the  im|>(.rianrr  :t  ^  .:  •  ....^.-nee,  which  is  ever 

to  thrsr  ni<'elies  ot' (liscrimin:ii!  •  •Da- it.     \Mieii  Lac- 

stni-'n:hMl  and  (l('l)at(Ml  Tor  .,a..  -.-^a  precepts  with  the 

heivd   iolios,  ami  which  an-  ^o  ....  :  ■  ilo.<()phcr.s,   he  little 

conil'ssors  and   penitent^,      i ...    •  .."^  latter  would  fit  the 

he  that,  lor  the  most    part,   :i  .  Nocture  ami  opinion.^ 

di<'t  XIV.  puts  the  eaM-  ..1'  un  ;..:•  ^rvthiug  scorned  clear, 

so  iirnonmt  that   he  doc-  n-i   i  ^      i-^ire  to  investigate  and 

an<l  a  venial,  or  an  ordin::.;,    .:  ■  •                    -..^  ecclesiasticiil  system 

aiisolntion  is  valid,  and   h-  .i:.-..  >  :hat  in  most  things  we 

answer,  in  tact,  is  possil.It-.  f.    .  ...v,  the  comforting  assnr- 

mattcr.  form  and  intention,  .o...  .:-  ..vmformour  will  to  the 

validity    would    he    to    nvrii...  ho|.K^lessness  of  the  task 

Mon«over,  (iury  tcll>  us  thai    '.  .^^1^^^  ^]j^.  energies  of  the 

and  may  make  mistakes,  ilii^  '  ,^,.„lation,  ami  as  the  ceii- 

who^e  only  duty  is  hliml  ol...  :.  -^ieil  without  limit.     The 

fallihie  and  is  free  from  ail   •     .  ".-iry  lent  an  added  stimu- 

matter  to  the  lowest  denc»mi:  ^  ,',^  ^^^^^y  ^y^,  ^^y  theology 

couri'>sor  are  on  a  level,  the  |..  ^  ^^^.^,j.  \^i\^Yii  possesse<l  anil 

and  nce.1  not  trouble  him>eir  .    ..3- which  diversified  their 

for  the  sicramtMit  work-,  r.r  .  -  ;J   j^J^^^^  ^^  ^,^,pry  phase  of 

of  thi-  completely  developed  -  ^':  .^  ^^j^^  anywhere.     By  the 

le><  to  ask  why  the  schoolm.-.  "  " "  ^  ^^  ^]j.^t  f^^  „jugt  ^^^^^^.  to 

and  the  training  rerpiisite  in  •'  ^  dispntal  by  many  ;  that 

l»robin-  to  it<  inmost  dej.ih-  .         ..t weight  rather  than  num- 

remler  a  Just  judgment,  for  *•  ■    ",:     ^^  the  onlv  refuge  is  to 

how  the  sacrament  is  admim  -  -.j^  it  was  no  longer  a  question 

in  thi«  han<l<  <»f  the  wi^-  and  ^^^^^^  y^y  lumian   opinion  of 

"'"^'^'                           .  ^.j2  i:  more  or  less  probability. 

1;.  lu.h.H  PP.  XIV.  CaMi-  ('  'J^thedisputJitions  mania  of  the 

.1.)  :!  ■:  :.-nv  L.  iliU.     Ki-m-n  !'  '  .^.wP^ioJ  scholai-s  to  uphold  what 

C:\]'.  IV.  «>,  I'j-  i!i;it  a  i-.iiiu--iMj.  .-  '"     Uj^ja^j  their  dexterity,  DOt  only 

r;i'.  •    '-vAv   t  xttii  I-   t'«   lli"-«"   ''••  I 

:;-i.  :.  i-  ;:..:.!.  :  r  th.ro  i- ,^  i  *.-:«tia  veniat.    S<ed  cum  omm:i 

. .  ,  V  .  a.;>  C  :.->•!.  nti...  I  ^^^«^^,proferantur. -Lactam.  Divin. 

t::.::t  •■..;:•  r  iti  "li.i  .liriLi'ii'li   '  >  -^* 

:      •.     Li::   ^i   i..:t.-  ::iatv.n:::i'        ,.-*      Lib.  viH.  e.  iii. :  c.  iv.  Concl.  1. 
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^Bfelefuliog  their  auditors,  but  oft«n  blinding  themselves  to  the  truth 
sod  causing  them  to  embrace  what  is  false.' 

Thus  the  process  of  complicating  the  science  of  morals  aod  mul- 
tiplying its  uncertainties  went  on  with  constantly  acGclerating  mo- 
mentum. In  1600  one  of  the  earliest  probabi lists,  Carbone,  in  bis 
cautious  instruetions  as  to  the  selection  of  opinions,  complains  of  the 
many  false  ones  that  were  current."  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury TomAs  Sauchez  boa'^ts  that  everj-  day  arguments  are  found  to 
disprove  positions  that  were  once  regarded  as  impregnable,  but  he 
warns  the  less  expert  of  the  dangers  of  following  opinions  which 
perhaps  they  do  not  rightly  understand  or  are  unable  properly  to 
apply.'  Not  long  afterwards  Juan  Sanchez  shows  us  how  these 
novelties  were  constantly  springing  up  in  the  disputations  of  the 
aehools,  were  taking  shape  and  acquiring  supporters,  till  they  came 
to  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  respect ;'  while  Valfere  llenaud  de- 
clares that  everything  is  in  so  unsettled  a  state  that  everyone  must 
exercise  his  own  judgment  after  weighing  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,'  and  Alphonso  de  Leone  says  that  a  probable  opinion  may  at 
any  time  cease  to  be  probable  because  of  some  new  reason  excogi- 
tated." There  was  an  attempt  made  to  distinguish  between  specula- 
tive and  practical  opinions,  but,  as  the  speculative  could  always  be 
reduoeil  to  practice  in  the  confessional,  the  distinction  was  without 
a  differenoe,  and,  in  1643,  Marchant  tells  ns  that  there  were  nearly  as 
many  conflicting  opinions  as  there  were  canonists  and  legists,  arising 
from  different  acceptations  of  words  and  interpretations  of  the  laws.' 
In  1666  Gobat  declares  that  daily  experience  showed  that  out  of  a 
hundred  doubtful  cases  there  was  scarce  one  in  which  as  many  au- 
thorities could  not  be  cited  in  the  affirmative  as  in  the  negative.' 
Viva  asserts  tliat  modems  as  well  as  ancients  are  frequently  hallu- 

'  Aepilcuetffi  Comment.  Cap.  Si  guie  autem,  n.  44-47. 

'  Lud.  Carbonis  Summ.  Summar.  Casuum  Oonscient.  Tom.  I.  P.  I.  Lib.  S, 
cap.  14. 
'  Tb.  Sanchez  in  Pneeepts  Decalogi  Lib.  i.  c.  ix.  n.  6,  10. 
'  J.  Saaehez  Selects  de  SacramentiB  Disp.  xlit.  n.  61. 
'  Eeginald.  Praxis  Fori  Pcenitent.  ad  LeiAorem. 

*  Alph.  de  Leone  de  OfT.  et  Potest.  Confesaar.  Recoil,  il.  n.  102. 

•  Marchani  Tribunal.  Animarum  T.  L  Tract,  v.  Tit.  5,  Q.  2,  Cone).  2 ;  Q.  5, 
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cinated,  for  in  morals  meu  easily  deceive  themselves,  since  falsities 
seem  often  truer  than  the  truth,  whence  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
that  there  is  no  folly  without  its  advocates,  no  foulness  without  its 
lovers ;  the  censorship  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  for  the  censors  often, 
through  hesitation  or  connivance  or  negligence,  do  not  do  their 
duty.^  Even  the  rigorist  Wigandt  argues  that  a  man  is  not  always 
required  to  choose  the  opinion  which  is  safest,  if  it  is  not  in  accord-^ 
ance  with  reason  or  truth,  for  this  would  put  a  stop  to  the  greater 
part  of  human  business,  for  there  is  scarce  any  act  or  contract  con- 
cerning which  there  is  not  a  condemnatory  opinion.*  In  fact,  tiie 
council  of  Avignon,  in  1725,  remarks  that  usury  alone  gives  rise  to 
an  infinite  number  of  doubts  beyond  human  capacity  to  remember 
and  decide;'*  I^  Croix  argues  that  moral  certainty  does  not  require 
unanimity  of  opinion,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  scarce  anything 
certain,  since  there  is  almost  always  authority  for  the  opposite,*  and 
Voit  asserts  that  in  morals  the  certainty  of  truth  is  so  difficult  of 
attainment  that  we  must  be  content  with  verisimilitude*  Liguori 
tells  us  that  if  a  penitent  were  obliged  to  accept  the  opinions  of  his 
confessor  there  is  liardly  a  theologian  who  could  ever  obtain  absolu- 
tion, for  it  could  rarely  happen  that  he  could  find  a  confessor  holding 
the  same  opinions  as  his,*  and  Gnry  says  that  in  morals  there  is  scarce 
a  single  point  on  which  tlie  authorities  are  agreed/  There  is,  more- 
over, not  only  this  chaos  of  argumentative  opinion,  but  the  Church 
has  enchained  the  human  conscience  with  such  an  infinity  of  laws 
and  regulations,  unrepealed  and  yet  not  certainly  obsolete,  that,  as 
Bonal  says,  if  their  obligation  depends  on  tlicir  existence  or  cessa- 
tion the  human  will  would  be  overwhelmed.  Then,  granting  the 
existence  or  cessation  of  a  law,  so  numeroiLS  are  the  cases  of  con- 
science in  which  the  operation  of  the  law  is  doubtful  that  the  human 
will  would  be  overwhelmed  if  it  were  necessary  to  perform  all  acts 


*  Viva  Comment,  in  Prop.  xxvi.  Alex.  VII.  n.  3,  4. 

^  Wigandt  Tribunal.  Confessar.  Tract,  ii.  Exam.  iii.  n.  9. 

'  C.  Provin.  Avenioneus.  ann.  1725,  Tit.  XLiv.^c.  4  (Collect.  Lacens.  I.  577). 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.'iij  \^r     • 

*  Voit  Theol.  Moral,  i.  77.    For  "the  numerous  editions  of  this  work  between 
1754  and  1S60  sec  Do  Backer  IV.  737. 

*  S.  Ali»h.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  n.  604. 

^  Gury  Compend.  Theol.  Moral.  Prcefat. — '*In  hisce  disciplinis  vix  uUum 
reperias  punctum  in  quo  et  ipsi  inter  se  Doctores  consentientes  sint." 
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doubtfully  enjoined  by  it.  Finally,  human  society  would  suffer 
greatly  if  all  acts  were  omitted  because  their  lawfulness  is  doubtful.^ 
Thus  tbe  Church  in  its  efforts  to  subject  the  human  conacience  to  the 
domination  of  the  confessional  has  covered  the  region  of  morals  with 
a  fog  through  which  the  explorer  in  search  of  truth  and  certainty 
blindly  gropes  his  way  and  finds  nothing  but  doubt. 

Yet  the  duty  of  the  confessional  must  be  performed.  Penitent 
and  priest  must  decide  every  case  that  arises  in  the  complicated 
affairs  of  human  life,  and  somehow  or  other  absolution  must  be 
reai-hed  if  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  oonfided  to  the  Church's  care,  is 
to  be  saved.  Some  rule  must  be  established  whereby  doubt  can  be 
solved,  some  clue  whereby  the  blind  can  lead  the  blind  in  the  true 
patli.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  St.  Augustin  had  laughed 
at  the  pagan  philosophy  which  taught  that  a  man  who  followed  what 
seemed  to  him  probable  could  not  sin  or  err ;  he  had  no  mercy  for 
opinions,  and  he  insisted  that  nothing  is  probable  unless  it  can  be 
proved.'  Leo  I.  was  satisfied  with  the  simple  rule  that  in  doubt 
and  obscurity  tiiat  course  is  to  be  followed  which  is  not  irontrary  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  and  of  tlie  Fathers.'  It  is  true  that  St. 
Bernard  asserts  that  a  man  can  safely  hold  an  opinion  which  is  not 
refuted  by  certain  reason  or  respecLible  authority,  but,  as  he  is  merely 
defending  the  speculation  that  the  angels  were  ignorant  in  advance 
of  the  details  of  the  Incarnatiou,  the  citation  of  the  passage  by  Liguori 
only  illustmtes  the  desperate  straits  of  modern  theologians  to  find 
warrant  in  antiquity  for  their  theories,'for  elsewhere  he  asserts  that 
whether  you  do  evil  thinking  it  to  be  good,  or  good  thinkiDg  it 
to  be  evil,  it  is  a  sin.*  Richard  of  St,  Victor  says  unhesitatingly 
that  when  we  accord  faith  to  a  false  opinion  we  are  led  into  sin,* 
When  practical  conduct  was  at  stake,  after  scholastic  theology  had 


'  Bonal  Inetitt  Theol.  T.  V.  De  iictibuB  humanU  n.  120. 

'  8.  Augitat. contra  Academicos  Lib.  ni.  c.  xvi.;  Ejusd.  de  Utilitate  credendi 
cap.  11.  La  Croix  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  321)  endeavors  to  argtte  this  away 
b;  referring  to  St.  Augustin'a  Selraciationes  Lib.  I.  c.  1,  but  there  is  nothing 
there  to  break  the  Torce  of  the  ailment, 

'  LeoQ.  PP.  I.  Epist.  CLXVII.  ud  Ruaticum  Narbon. — Gratian,  Deer.  c.  ii. 
Dist.  XIV. 

*  B,  Bcruardi  Tract,  de  Baptiamo  etc.  c.  5 ;  Lib.  de  Prfficept.  et  Diapensat. 

p.  3UV, — S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Apologiie  i  1,  i 

»  Rich,  a  8.  Victore  de  Statu  Interioria  Hoj 


n  Tract.  II.  cap,  ii. 
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begun  to  raise  a  cloud  of  questions  concerning  mortal  and  venial 
sins,  and  enforced  confession  required  every  act  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  priest,  there  was  at  first  no  hesitation  in 
adhering  to  the  rule  that  in  doubtful  cases  the  safest  course  was  to 
be  pursued — in  dubiis  via  est  digenda  tuiior — that  is,  the  course  which, 
in  modern  parlance,  favors  law  against  liberty,  which  assumes  that 
a  precept  is  to  be  obeyed  and  exposes  one  to  the  least  danger  of  sin. 
This  rule  is  embodied  in  repeated  papal  decrees,  several  of  which  passed 
into  the  canon  law,  and  it  established  on  an  apparently  incontestable 
basis  the  system  known  as  Tutiorism — that  a  man  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  legality  of  an  act  must  do  that  which  is  safest  for  his  sool.^ 
We  have  seen  above  in  casual  references  ^  disputed  points  how 
constantly  the  older  authorities  recommend  the  truer  or  the  safer 
opinion  as  that  which  should  be  adopted.  Thus  Alexander  Hales 
says  unhesitatingly  that  if  a  man  feels  doubt  whether  a  transaction 
be  tainted  with  simony  or  not  he  must  abstain  from  it,  for  better  is 
temporal  loss  than  spiritual.^  Yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  schoolmen 
was  constantly  at  work  devising  reasons  to  justify  evasions  of  the 
laws.  Usury,  simony,  the  holding  of  pluralities  and  a  host  of  other 
questions  offered  rich  rewards  for  those  who  could  evade  the  rigor 
of  their  condemnation,  and  the  subtilty  of  the  theologians  was  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost  to  devise  arguments  which  should  satisfy  the 
conscience  and  procure  absolution  without  abandonment  of  profitable 
sin.  Thus  commenced  the  process  described  above  by  which  con- 
flicting opinions  were  formulated  on  one  subject  after  another ;  the 
honest  sinner  found  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  inextricably  con- 
fused, and  tlie  dishonest  one  could  protect  himself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ill-gotten  gains  and  illicit  pleasures.  In  this  strife  of  dialectics 
there  speedily  arose  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  probability 
of  opposing  opinions ;  there  was  no  absolute  touchstone  as  to  their 


1  C.  3  Extra  Lib.  IV.  Tit.  i.— C.  12,  24  Extra  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xii.— C.  5  Extra 
Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxvii— C.  1  Clement.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xi.— Innoc.  PP.  IIL  de  Sacro 
Altaris  Myaterio  Lib.  v.  c.  xxiv. 

Liguori  (Do  Usu  Moderate  n.  55,  56,  57)  vainly  endeavors  to  argue  away 
these  decisions.  An  expression  of  Honorius  IIL  (c.  11  Extra  I.  xxxvi.)  recom- 
mending humanity  to  judges  in  cases  where  there  was  no  express  law  has  been 
quoted  in  support  of  "benignant"  opinions,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

■^  Alex,  de  Ales  Summaj  P.  ii.  Q.  cxii.  Membr.  8. 
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veracity,  and  we  begin  to  hear  tho  ominous  talk  as  to  tlie  more  prob- 
able and  tlie  less  probable.  Thus  alongside  of  Tutiorism  arose  the 
kindred  rule,  known  in  modern  times  as  Probabiliorism,  that  1>etween 
two  opposite  opinions  the  more  probable  one  is  to  be  followed.  The 
two  principles  apparently  were  regarded  as  in  no  way  antagonistic, 
and  men  were  counselled  accoi-ding  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  to 
adopt  either  the  siifer  or  the  more  probable  course. 

The  growing  tendency  to  find  jnstification  for  laxity  awoke  the 
most  earnest  opposition  of  tlie  leading  minds  of  the  Church.  It 
would  be  difBcult  to  pronounce  more  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
modern  fashionable  moral  theology,  including  the  so-called  reflex 
principles  and  the  insidious  distinction  between  material  and  formal 
sin,  than  that  which  is  uttered  by  St.  Bonaventura.  Responsibility 
for  sin,  he  says,  is  not  evaded  by  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
precepts  ;  snch  probable  opinions  are  worse  than  open  transgressions, 
for  not  only  is  the  sin  committed,  but  the  sinner  is  lured  into  false 
security  which  insures  damnation.  Casuistic  ingenuity  is  merely 
a  foolish  disputation  with  Owl  as  though  to  convince  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  judge  as  a  sin  what  we  wish  not  to  be  a  sin.'  Evi- 
dently thus  far  what  men  might  think  in  palliation  of  sin  had  no 
influence  over  the  divine  judgment. 

Aquinas  was  a  reasoner  who  indulged  in  more  refinements  than 
Bonaventura,  and  in  his  voluminous  writings  there  are  passages 
which  have  been  quoted  as  supporting  the  modern  school.     In  a 


'  Dubia  interpretutio  pnecepti  est  periculosA.  .  .  .  Utsi  Deus  approbet 
Ulam  opinionem  evudat  sine  lucro  meriti;  si  aatem  reprobct  earn  damnetur, 
maxime  cum  talea  opinioaes  (juandoque  periculoBiores  sunt  quam  aportie  trans- 
greMJDiiee,  quia  ubi  soit  homo  se  delinqaere  inde  facile  corrigitur:  ubi  auteni 
Deecit  ae  pi>ccare,  et  ineuper  credit  sibi  li cere,  inde  nee  in  inorte  pure  con- 
vertitur  propter  falsam  spem.  .  .  .  Cum  autem  Deo  disputare  stuHum  est, 
et  quasi  Telle  convincere  eum  ut  nun  debeut  judicare  hoc  esse  peccatum  mor- 
taie  quod  nostra  opinio  nou  vult  pro  mortali  habere. — S.  Bonavent,  de  ProiieHaa 
Eeligionin  Procew.  v.  c.  3,  28. 

In  spite  of  all  this  Liguori  (De  Uan  moderato  n.  12],  iu  his  reckless  tit- 
tcinpte  to  find  old  authorities  for  modern  theories,  does  not  hesitate  to  claim 
Rt.  Bonaventura  as  a  probabilist,  because,  when  diecu^aing  the  controverted 
question  of  the  papal  poirer  to  grant  dispensations  fur  vows  of  chastity,  he 
states  three  opinions,  which  be  says  can  all  bo  sustained  and  declines  to  decide 
between  them,  though  he  indicates  cautioualy  his  preference  for  the  safest  one 
which  denies  the  capacity  of  the  pope.— In  IV.  Sentt.  Dint.  XXXviiI.  Art 
<J.S. 
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crucial  text,  however,  he  is  as  emphatic  as  Bonaventura  in  wamiag 
sinners  that  no  opinions  can  justify  sin  or  condone  the  guilt  of  him 
who  follows  them.  AVhen  there  are  two  contrary  opinions,  one  must 
be  true  and  the  other  false ;  whoso  follows  the  false  one  sins  even 
though  he  acts  conscientiously ;  he  who  follows  the  true  one,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  true,  is  free  from  sin,  but  if  he  doubts  or  disbelieves 
its  truth  he  sins.'  In  another  passage  he  expressly  says  that  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals  no  one  is  excused  who  follows  the 
erroneous  opinion  of  any  master.*  Yet  there  were  too  many  doubt- 
ful questions  and  too  many  contradictory  opinions  floating  around 
in  the  schools  for  decision  between  them  to  be  easy,  and  Aquinas 


^  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  Quodl.  viii.  art.  13.  In  discassing  the  lawfulness  of  plu- 
ralities he  says — "  Dicendum  est  ergo  quod  quando  duse  sunt  opiniones  con- 
trarise  de  eodem  oportet  esse  alteram  veram  et  alteram  falsam.  Aut  ergo  ille 
qui  facit  contra  opinionem  magistronim,  utpote  habendo  plures  prsebendas,  fkcit 
contra  veram  opinionem ;  et  sic,  cum  facit  contra  legem  Dei,  non  excusatur  a 
peccato,  quamvis  non  faciat  contra  conscientiam ;  sic  enim  contra  legem  Dei 
facit.  Aut  ilia  opinio  non  est  vera,  sed  magis  contraria  quam  iste  sequitur, 
ita  quod  vere  licet  habere  plures  praebendas ;  et  tunc  distinguendum  est:  quia 
aut  talis  habet  conscientiam  de  contrario,  ct  sic  iterum  peccat  contra  con- 
scientiam faciens,  quamvis  non  contra  legem,  aut  non  habet  conscientiam  de 
contrario  seu  certitudincm,  sed  tamen  in  quamdam  dubitationem  inducitur  et 
contrarietate  opinionum ;  et  sic  si  manente  tali  dubitatione  plures  pnebendas 
habet,  periculo  se  committit  et  sic  proculdubio  peccat  utpote  magis  amans 
bcncficium  temporale  quam  propriam  salutem  ;  aut  ex  contrariis  opinionibns  in 
nuUam  dubitationem  adducitur,  et  sic  non  committit  se  discrimini  nee  peccat." 
It  will  be  seen  how  completely  destructive  this  is  to  the  theory  of  material  sin 
and  to  the  whole  structure  of  modem  moral  theology.  On  a  question  under- 
lying the  conduct  of  life  and  the  nature  of  sin  it  is  suggestive  to  see  the  two 
great  doctors  of  Latin  Christianity,  Aquinas  and  Liguori,  completely  at  odda, 
and  that  an  infallible  Church  should  thus  condemn  in  the  thirteenth  centaiy 
what  it  teaches  and  practices  in  the  nineteenth.  La  Croix's  misquotation  of 
detached  sentences  from  the  passage  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  unscmpu- 
lousness  of  his  school  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  321).  Liguori  also  attempts  to 
use  it  (De  Usu  moderato  n.  14).  Shguanin,  on  the  other  hand  (Anatomia 
Probabilismi  Q.  in.  J  vi.  Probat.  5,  n.  29,  30),  triumphantly  quotes  it  as  irre- 
fragible  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  probabilist  position. 

^  "  In  his  vero  quae  pertinent  ad  fidem  ct  bonos  mores  nullus  excusatur  si 
sequatur  erroneam  opinionem  alicujus  magistri:  in  talibus  enim  ignorantia 
non  excusat." — Quodlibet.  in.  art.  x. 

The  probabi lists  are  in  the  habit  of  altering  this  to  *' potest  qaisqoam 
amplecti  o])inioncm  quam  a  magistro  audivit  in  his  quse  ad  mores  pertinent^ 
(Wigaudt  Tribun.  Confessar.  Tract,  ii.  Exam.  iii.  n.  4;  Shguanin  Anatomia 
ProbabiJismi  Q.  ii.  ?  1,  n.  4). 
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himself  is  sometimes  reduced  to  pronouncing  one  probable  or  more 
probable.  Thus  when  discussing  the  views  of  Hales  and  Bona- 
ventura  that  a  mortal  sin  should  be  confessed  aa  soon  as  possible 
aft#r  L-ommission,  he  says  that  the  opinion  is  probable  of  those  who 
hohl  thai  this  is  not  necessary,  though  it  is  dangerous  to  defer  con- 
fession ;  it  is  similar  to  physical  disease,  when  a  physician  is  not 
immediately  summoned.'  Again,  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  (xjnfessing  aggravating  circumstances,  he  says  that  the  nega- 
tive opinion  is  the  more  probable."  At  the  same  time  he  gave  a 
delinition  of  the  word  opinion,  which  has  maintained  its  place  in 
theol(^y  ever  since,  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  intellect  leaning  to  one 
aide  of  a  contradiction  with  a  dread  of  the  other,' 

Duns  Scotus  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  doubtful  cases 
it  is  a  sin  not  to  follow  the  more  probable  opinion,*  and  in  1312  the 
general  council  of  Vienne  orders  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  that 
baptism  confers  informing  grace  to  be  adopted  as  the  more  probable 
opinion  and  the  one  most  concordant  with  the  views  of  ancient  and 
modern  theologians.*  There  might  seem  to  be  a  slight  concession  in 
the  remark  of  Pierre  de  la  Palu  that  no  one  is  held  to  that  of  which 
he  believes  with  probability  the  opposite,  for  probable  ignorance 
excuses  from  mortal  sin,  but  tliis  is  a.  mere  extension  of  the  use  of 
the  word  probable,  for  he  is  engageil  in  showing  that  a  subject  can 
confess  validly  to  his  priest  who  has  secretly  incurred  irregularity 
and  suspension,'  That  it  had  no  special  significance  is  seen  in  the 
general  adoption  by  subsequent  authors,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 


'  8.  Tb.  Aquin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvii.  Q.  iii.  Art.  1.— Alex,  de  Ales 
SunimB  P.  rv.  Q,  xviii.  Membr.  U.  Art.  4.-9.  Bonavent.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Diat. 
xVIi.  P.  ii.  Art.  2,  Q.  2. 

'  8.  Th.  Af|Uin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  Q.  iii.  Art.  2  ad  5.  Cf.  Sec.  Sec.  Q. 
r.  Art.  iv.  ia  eorp. 

'  8.  Th.  Aquin.  SummEe  I.  Q,  Isxix.  Art,  !)  ad  4,  "Actum  iDt«llectu9  quie 
fertur  ia  unam  partem  iiontradictionis  cum  formidine  alterius." 

St.  Bemaril's  defioition  is  "Opinio  sola  Teri  similitudine  ee  tuetur  .■  .  . 
certi  nihil  habeas,  veram  per  veriaimilia  qucerit  potiuB  quam  apprchendit." — 
De  CoDsideratioDe  Lib.  v.  e.  8. 

A  later  delinition  in  "  Opinio  est  quasi  pro  vero  habere  aliquid  quod  fi 
esse  nescias." — Joannis  de  Janua  Summa  qure  vocalur  Cathoticon  a.  t.  Opin 

'  Jo.  Scoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist  xi.  Q.  vi. — Liguori  (De  Usu  moderato  n.  li 
quotes  this  passage,  mndifyiag  and  ioterpolating  it  to  suit  bis  purpose. 

•  C.  J  S  3  Clement.  Lib.  r.  Tit.  1. 

•  P.  de  Palude  in  IV.  Seutt.  Dist.  xvn.  Q.  vi.  Art.  2. 
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tutiorism  and  probabiliorism.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury St.  Antonino  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  all 
the  points  involved,  showing  that  they  were  attracting  increased 
attention  in  the  schools.  He  argues  that  in  these  matters  there  can 
be  no  absolute  mathematical  or  moral  proof,  and  moral  certainty 
must  deixind  on  probable  conjectures  leaning  more  to  one  side  than 
the  other,  but  he  defines  probability  to  be  that  which  appears  true 
to  the  greater  and  wiser  portion  of  the  doctors — what,  in  fact,  in 
modern  times  has  come  to  be  reckoned  as  the  more  probable.  He 
repeatedly  asserts  that  in  doubtful  cases  the  safer  course  must  be 
taken,  but  he  admits  that  tutiorism  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  for  if  it 
were  all  mankind  would  be  obliged  to  embrace  a  religious  life,  as 
that  is  unquestionably  the  safest.  When  two  opinions  are  equally 
probable  the  safer  must  be  chosen,  and,  in  the  intricacy  and  variety 
of  human  affairs,  we  must  be  content  with  a  certainty  which  does 
not  always  eliminate  all  scruples,  but  enables  us  to  reject  them. 
In  short,  St.  Antonino  was  a  tutiorist  wherever  possible  and  a 
probabiiiorist  in  the  exceptional  cases.  At  the  same  time  we  see  the 
commencement  of  the  theory  that  sin  is  dependent  on  the  belief  of 
the  actor  when  he  asserts  that,  in  the  conflict  of  opinion,  one  can  act 
according  to  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the  more  probable,  espe- 
cially when  he  diligently  seeks  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  licit,  and 
finds  nothiug  to  lead  him  to  regard  it  as  illicit,*  or,  in  other  words, 
when  he  has  the  benefit  of  invincible  ignorance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Angiolo  da  Chivasso  shows 
the  growing  perplexity  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  conflicting 
opinions  and  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  a  clue  through  the  labyrinth. 
In  doubt,  where  there  is  peril  for  the  soul,  the  safer  course  is  to  be 
followed,  but  in  the  diversity  of  opinions  it  is  diflicult  to  select.  In 
matters  of  scripture  and  divine  law  theologians  are  to  be  preferred, 
in  canonical  questions,  canonists,  in  positive  law,  legists.  In  con- 
flicts between  ])apal  and  conoiliar  decrees,  when  the  faith  is  concerned, 
the  councils  are  preferable,  for  the  world  is  greater  than  the  city,  but 
in  other  things  the  pope  is  to  be  followed.     All  this  shows  how 


^  S.  Antonini  Summte  P.  I.  Tit.  iii.  cap.  10,  §  10;  Tit.  xx.— P.  If.  Tit.  i.  cap. 
11,  ?  28.— P.  III.  Tit.  V.  cap.  2,  ?  9. 

Yet  Liguori,  with  his  customary  unscrupulousness  (De  Usu  moderate  n.l8, 
50)  garbles  sentences  from  some  of  these  passages  to  prove  that  St.  Antonino 
was  opposed  to  tntinrianx. 
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rapidly,  in  the  iucreasing  complexity  of  scholastic  theology,  morals 
were  becoming  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  this  is  further  proved 
by  the  remark  that  he  is  to  bo  excused  who  follows  the  opinion  of  a 
doctor  believing  it  to  be  true  and  would  not  follow  it  if  he  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  so :  he  can  thus  arapiire  moral  certainty  and  can 
dismiss  all  doubt  and  contrary  opinion.'  Baptista  Tornamala  was 
less  inclined  to  yield  to  the  tendencies  of  the  period  and  was  an 
uncompromising  tutiorist,*  while  Bartolommeo  de  Chaimis  and  Geiler 
von  Keyseraberg  record  themselves  on  the  same  side.*  In  Prierias 
tutiorism  IB  qualified  with  probabiliorism,  and  the  tendency  shows 
itself  to  give  more  weight  to  the  belief  or  convictions  of  the  actor ; 
in  doubtful  matters  the  safer  part  is  to  be  followed,  but  not  in  cases 
where  the  safer  opinion  is  considerably  less  probable  than  the  oppo- 
site, for  there  the  doubt  ceaaes ;  even  where  the  difference  is  slighter  it 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  followed,  becutise  conscience  does  not  obligate 
us  to  anything  that  it  does  not  believe  or  know;  when  probabilities 
are  equal  the  safer  must  perforce  be  chosen  whenever  there  is  risk  of 
mortal  sin.*  Cardinal  Caietano  shows  the  same  transitional  process  : 
the  safer  part  is  always  to  be  followed ;  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to 
opinion  which  is  always  ambiguous,  for  it  is  unlawful  to  incur  the 
risk  of  s\a ;  yet  he  feels  the  necessity  of  some  nile  of  guidance  in  the 
maze  of  conflicting  opinions  and  admits  that  per  aacidens  those  unable 
to  distinguish  between  opinion  and  moral  reasons  may  err  excusably 
when,  without  dread  of  the  opposite,  they  believe  learned  and  wise 
men  who  tell  them  that  a  certain  thing  is  lawful.'  Giovanni  da 
Taggia  asserts  unqualifiedly  that  in  doubt  the  safer  course  must  be 
chosen,  though  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  more  equitable  one, 


'  Sunima  Angelica  a.  tv.  ron/euio  iv.  i  3;  Dabium  I  I ;   Opinio  i\  1,  2. 

'  8umma  Rnsella  a.  v.  Dtdniim.  "  In  foro  pffinitentiiu  semper  pars  tutior  eat 
eligenda  licet  videtur  durior,  quia  in  ilia  parte  nullum  subeat  periculum." 

'  Barl.  de  Chaimia  Interrog.  fol.  38a.— Jo.  Keynersporg.  Navicula  Panitentin 
(Aug.  Vindel,  1511  fol.  siviii.  col.  1)— "Tu  studeas  lutioreiu  opinionem  in- 
quirer! et  eandem  insectari." 

*  Summa  Bvlveatrina  s.  v.  Dubium  |i  S,  7.  Liguori  careAillr  avoids  citing 
these  passages  but  neeks  to  prove  that  Prieriaa  was  a  probabtlist  from  another 
(s.  V.  Scrupuiun  I  5)  in  which  Prierias  is  treating  of  that  terror  of  the  confes- 
biodhI  the  Bcrupuloua  penitent,  whoae  doubts  had  to  be  Batiafled  in  any  way 
whatever.    See  Jo.  Gersonis  de  FrsparaCione  ad  Miasam,  Conaiderat.  iii. 

*  Caietani  Summula  a.  v.  Opinionit  Unu.    On  the  strength  of  this  La 
cUimi  Caietano  as  a  probabilist  (Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  323). 
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and  he  recognizes  that  some  opinions  may  be  more  probable  than 
others.^  Soon  after  this  occurred  a  case,  in  which  the  probabilists 
take  much  comfort,  which  shows  the  increasing  tendency  to  attach 
weight  to  opinion.  Caietano  was  ^^  singular "  in  the  assertion  that 
the  pope  has  power  to  dissolve  marriage  by  dispensation ;  a  woman 
applied  to  Adrian  VI.  and  showed  him  the  opinion^  whereat  the 
learned  pontiff  marvelled  much  and  granted  the  dispensation,  saying 
that  he  gave  what  he  could,  but  did  not  believe  that  he  had  the 
power. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Bartolommeo  Fumo 
asserts  absolutely  that  in  conflicting  opinions  the  safer  must  be  chosen, 
but  he  shows  the  development  of  the  theory  that  sin  depends  on  be- 
lief by  restricting  this  to  cases  where  there  is  a  dread  of  the  opposite 
(which  is  inferred  in  the  very  definition  of  opinion)  and  adds  that  if 
one  has  firm  credence  in  the  opinion  of  a  doctor  he  can  follow  it 
without  mortal  sin,  though  he  believes  another  opinion  to  be  better, 
for  he  does  not  follow  what  he  thinks  to  be  false  though  he  thinks  it 
to  be  less  good.  This  is  an  important  approach  to  probabilism  and 
manifests  the  rapid  development  of  the  theories  which  were  to  lead 
to  it.^  Domingo  Soto  sought  to  check  them  when  he  said  that  in  the 
schools  the  less  probable  opinions  might  be  defended  as  an  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  but  that  it  is  wicked  for  a  judge  or  physician  to  put 
them  in  practice,  and  much  more  for  a  theologian  ;  when  opinions  are 
equally  balanced  it  is  not  openly  wrong  to  adopt  one  and  then  the 
other,  but  it  can  scarce  be  done  without  scandal.*  Azpilcueta  was  a 
tutiorist ;  he  expresses  without  reserve  the  doctrine  that  in  doubt  the 
safer  way  must  be  chosen  in  all  things  affecting  salvation,  but  he 
recognizes  fully  the  impossibility  of  adhering  to  the  rule  in  the  con- 
fused condition  of  moral  teaching  and  in  the  countless  intricacies 


*  Summa  Tabiena  s.  w.  Dubifafio  J  1 ;  Opinio  ??  1,  3 ;  Medidna  2  12.  Like 
Prierias,  he  makes  an  exception  to  tutiorism  in  the  case  of  scruples  "  ex  Uvilnu 
conjedHris  et  multum  debilibus**  (s.  v.  Scrupuhis  i  1).  Liguori,  as  is  his  wont, 
cites  this  {De  Usu  moderato  n.  52)  to  prove  that  Giovanni  was  a  probabilist, 
while  omitting  to  refer  to  the  other  passages. 

'^  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xxvii.  Q.  i.  Art.  4. 

'  Arniilla  Aurea  s.  v.  Opinio  n.  2.  Yet  this  does  not  justify  Liguori  (De  Ubd 
moderato  n.  14)  in  quoting  from  this  passage  a  sentence  which  is  not  there  to 
prove  that  a  man  can  act  safely  if  he  has  a  conviction  from  direct  or  reflex 
motives  that  the  act  is  lawful. 

*  Dom.  Soto  de  Justitia  et  Jure  Lih,  ill.  Q.  vi.  Art.  5  ad  4. 
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created  by  the  ecclesiastical  system  and  organization.  The  safer 
way  need  not  be  followed  by  him  who  in  good  faith  embraces  one  of 
two  opinions,  because  for  him  doubt  does  not  exist;  besides,  if  tutior- 
isni  is  to  be  enforced  a  thousand  opinions  necessary  to  salvation  and 
accepted  by  the  Church  must  be  discarded,  and  he  instances  the  quee- 
tlon  of  immediate  confession  afler  the  commission  of  sin,  the  confes- 
sion of  all  the  circumstances  of  a  sin  and  the  avoidance  of  intercourse 
with  excommunicates,  in  which  the  safer  course  is  not  commonly 
followed.'  If  to  these  we  add  the  infinite  difficulties  arising  from 
simony,  pluralities,  usurious  contracts,  marriages  innocently  con- 
tracted within  the  prohibited  degrees,  etc.,  we  can  see  that  the  dispu- 
tatious subtilty  of  the  schools  had  brought  moral  theology  into  a 
condition  in  which  some  relief  was  essential  both  to  penitent  and 
confessor  if  absolution  was  to  remain  more  than  a  meaningless  for- 
mula. That  the  people  by  this  time  cared  only  for  the  opinion  of 
some  one  on  whom  they  could  thrust  responsibility  and  satisfied  their 
cMDHSciences  by  accepting  it  is  seen  in  his  complaint  of  the  custom, 
especially  among  magnates,  of  casually  asking  questions  for  their 
guidance  while  conversing  and  being  satisfied  to  act  on  the  impromptu 
answer.'  How  complete  in  this  was  the  change  from  the  time  of  the 
earlier  schoolmen  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  Alexander  Hales 
treats  opinion  as  something  in  which  there  is  always  imperfection  and 
uncertainty,*  while  William  of  Paris  considers  the  idea  that  sin  can 
be  diminished  by  opinion  and  belief  as  so  irrational  that  he  uses  it  as 
an  argumenium  ad  absurdum.* 

The  entering  wedge  to  effect  this  change  was  found  in  the  relations 
between  the  penitent  and  the  eoni'esaor.  \\'e  have  seen  above  the 
rivalry  between  the  parish  priests  and  the  mendicants  over  tlie  con- 
fessional and  the  eagerness  of  both  sides  to  secure  penitents,  as  well 
as  the  ignorance  of  a  large  portion  of  those  intrusted  with  the  cure 


'  Azpilcuetee  Coiument,  de  Poenit.  cap.  Si  quit  autem  n.  6,  8,  42,  48,  50,  .58, 64. 
— Ejusd.  Man.  Conress.  cap.  xxvii.  n,  281,  284. 

'  Azpilcuetec  CummeDt.  loc.  dl.  n.  53. 

'  Alei.  de  Ales  SuramiB  P.  II.  Q.  clxi.  Mernbr.  1.  "  Dicilur  niim  opinio 
esse  cum  vitio  semper,  quia  est  cum  fonnidine  nlteriua  pnrtis;  formido  autem 
poenam  quandam  dicit  et  quoad  hoc  est  ibi  ritium." 

*  Guill.  Parifl.  de  Legibus  c.  21. — "Secundum  hoc  nulluserrabitvet  credendo 
Tel  operando,  cum  credenduin  sit  unicuique  quod  credit  et  operandum  quod 
operatur  secundum  credulitatis  eiroris  uiii." 
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of  souls.  The  profitAble  vices  of  usury,  simony,  pluralities,  etc., 
created  a  class  of  penitents  amply  able  to  pay  trained  theologians  to 
give  them  opinions  dextrously  framed  to  enable  them  to  justify  their 
gains.  AVhen  therefore  a  parish  priest  might  refuse  absolution  for 
such  offences  he  could  be  met  with  an  opinion  carefully  prepared  and 
greatly  beyond  his  ability  to  refute,  coupled  with  a  threat  that  if  he 
persistoii  some  more  acc*ommodating  mendicant  in  the  neighboring 
convent  cpuld  be  found  who  would  accept  it  and  grant  the  sacra- 
ment. In  the  comj)etition  for  penitents  such  arguments  were  not 
likely  to  prove  ineifectual,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  that  we  may 
attribute  the  development,  at  an  early  period,  of  a  rule  that  the  con- 
fessor must  abandon  his  own  convictions  and  accept  a  probable 
opinion  held  by  his  penitent,  even  though  he  does  not  himself  be- 
lieve its  truth,  and  that  he  must  grant  absolution,  even  though  he 
believes  the  penitent  to  be  in  mortal  sin.  A  powerful  adjuvant  to 
the  reception  of  this  nile  was  doubtless  also  found  in  the  pride  of 
opinion  of  tluvlogians  who  were  themselves  obliged  to  confess  and 
who  obj».vtt»il  to  l>eing  compelled  to  abandon  their  views  at  the  in- 
stamv  of  a  priest  whom  perchance  they  regarded  as  greatly  their 
inferior  in  learning.  This  is  so  complete  an  abnegation  of  the  judicial 
oharaoter  asorilKnl  to  the  oimfessor  that  the  introduction  and  growth 
of  suoh  a  praotiiv  dosiTves  examination. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  this  which  I  have  met  with  occurs  in 
IfCi^tVroi  do  Fontaines,  who  died  in  1238.  He  presents  it  in  the 
rudinioiitary  tonn  that  amid  the  t»onflicting  opinions  tolerated  by 
the  Ohun'h,  the  oonti^'^^r,  es|Hvially  if  ho  is  not  the  parish  priest, 
should  toll  the  ponitont  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  inform  himself 
fn>m  prudent  men,  alter  which  the  i'«'»nfessor  can  grant  absolution, 
even  thouirh  ho  holds  the  omitniry  opinion  himself.  Soon  after- 
wiinls  Kiohanl  do  Olormont  says  the  same,  without  making  the  dis- 
tinotiou  botwotni  the  onlinarv  i»»mtessi^r  and  the  mendicant  volunteer.* 
Piorn^  do  la  Palu  is  mon»  r^^^voil.  If  the  ov^nfessor  is  in  doubt  and 
the  po  litout  assuri^s  him  that  ho  had  aotcil  by  the  advice  of  experts 
whosi-  virtue  and  loaruiuir  irivo  assurance  of  irood  counsel,  the  con- 
foss-^r  can  a^n|uiosiv,  but  not  if  ho  is  ivrtain  of  the  t*ontrary.*  By  the 
middle  of  the  tittoouih  ^vuturv  tho  rule  w;is  ijenenillv  admitted  ;  the 

'  S.  Antouiu.  Sii'.um;v  P.  i.  Tit.  iii.  cap.  1»\  J  10. 

'  r.  de  Taluvio  in  IV.  Soius.  D:st.  xvii.  P.  ii.  Art.  1. 
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confessor  granted  the  absolution  and  left  the  penitent  to  settle  it  with 
his  own  conscience.'  Prierias  and  Giovanni  de  Ta^ia  take  the  same 
view.'  The  distinction  drawn  Crom  the  first  between  the  parish 
priest  and  the  vohmtetr  confessor  was  not  lost  siglit  of.  Barto- 
lomiueo  Fumo  says  that  if  the  aiitlioritiea  are  divided  as  to  a  sin 
being  mortal  or  venial,  the  confessor,  if  he  is  the  jmrish  priest  of  the 
sinner,  mnst  accept  (he  penitent's  opinion,  but  if  he  is  not  and  be- 
lieves the  sin  to  be  mortal  he  should  refuse  absolution,*  Domingo 
Soto  rejects  this  dihtinctiou,  though  he  admits  that  it  is  generally 
accepted,  and  his  argument  on  the  subject  shows  how  rapidly  the 
belief  was  advancing  that  probability  excuses  from  sin.  He  says 
the  only  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  4>enitent'fl  opinion  is 
received  as  probable  among  authors  of  approved  authority ;  if  it 
lacks  this  degree  of  probability  neither  priest  nor  friar  should  absolve 
him ;  if  it  has  this  probability  both  are  bound  to  absolve,  nor  do 
they  act  against  their  conscience,  for  though  they  may  think  the 
opinion  false  the  penitent  is  excused  from  sin  ou  account  of  the 
probability.  A  prudent  priest,  he  adds,  who  knows  that  a  jjenitent 
is  involved  in  pluralities  or  in  illicit  contracts  will  often  refuse  to 
listen  to  his  confession,  but  if  by  chance  he  hears  it  will  grant  abso- 
lution.' Azpilcueta  and  Rodriguez  limit  the  rule  much  more  rig- 
idly. They  make  no  distinction  between  priest  and  friar,  but  say 
tiiat  if  the  confessor  regards  his  own  opinion  as  sound,  and  that  of  ^ 
the  penitent  as  doubtful  he  must  refuse  absolution,  but  if  he  feels 
doubt,  or  if  the  two  opinions  are  about  equally  probable  he  can  ab- 
solve. Moreover,  if  the  question  is  as  to  a  sin  being  mortal  or  not 
the  safer  course  is  to  be  selected,  and  in  directing  the  action  of  the 
penitent  he  must  follow  the  more  worthy  opinion." 

'  S.  AnWnin.  Sumras  P.  i.  Tit.  iii.  cap.  10  J  10 ;  P.  lU.  Tit.  xvii.  c.  20  i  2.— 
Sumoia  Angelica  s.  v.  Qmfeimo  IV.  J  3. 

'  Sunima  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Confaiio  ii.  J  3.— Summa  Tabiena  a,  t.  COr\fi!i». 
Sa-rram.  n.  30. 

•  Armilla  Aurca  s.  v.  Confmio  i.  n.  18. 

'  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Diat.  XVlii.  Q,  ii.  Art.  5  ad  5, 

'  Aspilcueta  Manualia  Confessar..  cap.  XXVI.  n.  4, 6.  Cf.  Comment,  de  Poanit. 
cap.  Si  quit  auUm  n.  54,  66. — RfxlrigueK  Sumra«  Caa.  Consu.  P.  I.  laip.  S2,  n.  1 1 . 

Thia  passage  of  Azpilcueta  is  worth  citing  aa  an  illuatration  of  tbe  habitual 
bad  faith  of  Ligiiori.  It  reaiU  "Si  sint  contrariw  doctorum  opiniones  quorum 
alteram  confesaariuB  et  alteram  pcenttcna  sequitur,  et  confeasarius  credit  >"" 
denti  ae  teztu  vel  ratione  uiti,  pcenitentem  autem  dubia,  non  debet  en 
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It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  flood  of  probabilism  broke  in,  and 
the  fashionable  moralists  who  promulgated  it  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  laxer  view  that  the  confessor  must  accept  the  probable 
opinion  of  the  penitent^  even  if  it  is  less  probable  than  his  own.  It 
was  argued  that  the  penitent  had  a  right  to  absolution  and  the  con- 
fessor had  no  power  to  refuse  it,  even  if  he  thought  the  penitent's 
opinion  false,  while  the  distinction  between  priest  and  friar  was 
quietly  dropped,  for  as  the  writers  were  almost  exclusively  regulars 
they  were  not  likely  to  maintain  a  regulation  which  gave  to  the  parish 
priests  an  advantage  in  the  confessional.  As  this  opinion  passed  the 
Eomau  censorship  in  the  Aphorismi  Confeasariorum  of  Manuel  Sa, 
in  1607,  it  liad  at  least  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Holy  See.^  How 
this  worked  in  tlie  confessional  is  seen  in  a  case  reported,  in  1666,  by 
the  Jesuit  La  Quintinye  to  his  General  Oliva,  where  a  theological 
teacher  had  told  him  that  he  had  recently  absolved  a  noble  who  con- 
fessed that  he  was  about  to  commit  perjury  to  save  a  friend  from 
paying  a  heavy  fine  and  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  sinful. 
This  was  merely  an  application  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  moral- 


solvere.  At  si  confessarlus  non  adeo  forti  ratione  nUUur  vel  poenitens  utitur  pari 
vel  fere  pari  et  habet  aliquem  pro  se  doctorem  clarum  poterit  eum  absol- 
vere.  .  .  .  Quibus  adde  quod  sicut  cum  dubitatur  an  aliquid  sU  moriale  tieme, 
securiorem  partem  confessarius  et  pcenitens  eligere  debent ;  ita  quum  dubitatur  an 
poenitens  hoc  facere,  dare  aut  pati  debeat,  digniorem  opinionem  confessarius 
eligere  debet." 

In  quoting  this,  Liguori  (Dc  Usu  moderato  n.  69)  omits  the  two  clauses 
which  I  have  italicized  and  changes  digniorem  into  benigniarem,  thus  making 
Azpilcueta  give  testimony  against  himself. 

*  Angles  Florcs  Theol.  Qusest.  (Venet.  1584,  P.  I.  fol.  1406).— Toleti  In- 
struct. Sacerd.  Lib.  iii.  c.  xx.  n.  2. — Em.  Sa  Aphorismi  Ck)nfe8sar.  s.  v. 
Absohitio  n.  15. — Zerola  Praxis  Sacr.  Pcenit.  c.  xxii.  Q.  3. — Carbonis  Summa 
Summarum  Casuum  Conscienti»  Tom.  I.  P.  i.  Lib.  5,  cap.  14. — Sayri  Glavis 
Regia  Sacerd.  Lib.  i.  c.  ix.  n.  9-18. — Henriquez  Summse  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI. 
cap.  xxvii.  n.  6. — Summa  Diana  s.  v.  Opinio  Probabilis  n.  7. — Busenbaum  Medolls 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract.  1,  cap.  2,  Dub.  2.— Escobar  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  vii. 
Exam.  iv.  cap.  5,  n.  23. — Marchant  Tribunal.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Tit  6, 
Q.  8. — Jo.  Sanchez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  xxxiii.  n.  54 ;  XLll.  n.  42. — 
Val.  Reginald.  Praxis  Fori  Poenitent.  Lib.  xiii.  n.  97. 

There  were  a  few  authorities  who  dissented  more  or  less  from  this  teaching. 
Tomiis  Sanchez  (In  Proecept.  Decalogi  Lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  n.  29-31)  limits  it  to 
learned  and  instructed  penitents,  and  Laymann  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract.  1. 
cap.  5  §  2,  n.  10),  Gobat  (Alphab.  Confessar.  n.  178-81),  and  Lohner  (Instructio 
Practica  de  Confessionibus  P.  i.  cap.  iii.  i  2)  agree  with  him. 
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ists  that  although  the  opinioa  of  the  peuitent  is  not  safe  the  confessor 
can  in  this  iuatance  consider  it  safe  because  the  penitent  firmly  believea 
it  to  be  so.' 

There  were  of  course  rigorists  who  refused  to  accept  these  teachings. 
TliyrsuR  Gonzalez,  the  .Teauit  General  whose  efforts  to  counteract  the 
prevailing  laxisni  of  the  Order  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  prescribes 
the  rule  that  if  the  confessor  is  satisfied  that  the  opinion  of  his  [jeni- 
tent  is  less  probable  than  his  own  he  must  refuse  absolution  and 
instruct  the  sinner.'  Fontas  eharact-erizes  it  as  a  pernicious  maxim 
which  certain  unenlighted  authors  have  had  the  boldness  to  endeavor 
to  maintain  during  the  past  century,  but  he  adds  that  if  the  confessor 
regards  the  penitent's  opinion  as  more  probable  he  may  absolve  him, 
and  he  even  makes  the  concession  that  if  the  penitent  be  a  learned 
man  who  in  good  faith  regards  his  opinion  as  the  more  probable,  or 
if  he  honestly  believes  that  one  may  follow  a  less  probable  opinion, 
he  can  be  absolved.*  Wigandt  will  only  admit  that  it  is  permissible 
when  the  penitent  is  a  much  more  learned  man  than  the  confessor 
and  has  impartially  reached  the  conclusion  that  his  opinion  is  the 
more  probable.*  Ad  anonymous  but  authoritative  work,  in  1727, 
protests  against  the  rule,  showing  it  to  be  incompatible  with  the  posi- 
tion of  judge  and  representative  of  Christ  and  that  it  leads  to  deplor- 
able results  in  such  matters  as  sensual  impulses,  performing  divine 
service  without  atteution,and  adnlterating  merchandise  while  charging 
full  price — the  latter  based  on  the  probable  opinion  that  there  is  no 
sin  in  mixing  articles  of  different  grades.'     Concinn  cjuietly  remarks 


,,  II.  7.— Alph.  lie  Leone  de  Off. 


'  DoUlnger  und  Reuach,  MoraUtreitigfccil 
et  Potest.  Confeasttr.  Eecull.  ii.  n.  117,  119. 

*  Gonzales  Fund  amentum  Theol.  Moriil.  Diss.  xiv.  n.  129.  Thig  was  one  of 
the  poinla  objected  to  by  the  five  revisers  of  the  Or<ler  when  they  condemned 
the  work  of  Gonzalez  (DoUinger  u.  Reuscb,  I,  123). 

'  PoDtas,  Diet,  de  Cas  de  Conacieoce,  h.  v,  Can/atrur  I,  ii.  This  pasa&ge 
affords  BUother  illustration  of  tlie  dishonesty  of  the  probabilist  theologiana. 
Pontaa  «ays  "Si  le  confesseur  ^tait  vSritablcment  persuade  que  I'opinion  de 
son  penitent  fQt  soulcnable,  c'est-a  diro  qu'  elle  (Vlt  plat  probable  il  pourroit 
en  ce  cas  lui  accorder  absolution."  Dr.  Amort  in  his  translation  of  Poutaa 
quietly  alters  the  words  italicized  into  "  Eequeprobabilem."  Liguori  goes  still 
Airther  (De  Uau  moderato  n.  69),  and  with  a  flourish  over  the  rigorism  of 
Pontas,  quotes  the  passage,  tlinnging  the  "  plus  probable  "  into  "  probabilem," 
wing  it  to  prove  that  even  the  probabiliorist^  accept  the  rule. 
^'  '  Wigandt  Tribunal.  Confesaar.  Tract  n.  Exam.  iii.  n,  80. 

f  Istraziooe  per  Ii  novelli  Confessori,  I,  67  (Uoma,  1727).    This  work 
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that  no  Catholic  goes  to  confession  without  having  an  opinion  through 
which  he  expects  absolution ;  if  he  had  not  he  would  not  go.*  Ger- 
dil  takes  the  position  that  if  the  confessor  holds  the  penitent's  position 
to  be  erroneous,  or  if  the  penitent  admits  it  to  be  the  less  probable, 
absolution  is  to  be  refused ;  if  the  confessor  doubts  he  must  instruct 
the  penitent  to  make  inquiry,  afler  which  he  may  be  absolved  as 
holding  it  to  be  the  more  probable.^  Alasia  declares  that  a  penitent 
who  adheres  to  an  opinion  which  he  admits  to  be  less  probable  and 
less  safe  is  not  to  be  absolved,  but  if  he  be  a  learned  man  and  believes 
the  opinion  to  be  the  more  probable  he  may  be  absolved,  provided 
he  acts  in  good  faith  and  the  opinion  be  not  one  commonly  reputed 
to  be  false.^ 

These  protests  by  the  adherents  of  a  losing  cause  were  unavailing. 
Probabiiism  triumphed  and  the  rule  has  become  firmly  established. 
Liguori's  arguments  to  justify  it  show  in  what  an  inextricably  uncer- 
tain and  vague  condition  the  labors  of  the  moralists  had  reduced  the 
whole  subject  of  morals.  He  pictures  two  confessors  alternately 
confessing  to  each  otlier  and  each  requiring  the  other  to  abandon  the 
opinions  which  he  prefers.  Or  a  confessor  in  confessing  another 
confessor  would  be  obliged  to  inquire  into  his  opinions  upon  thou- 
sands of  questions  in  which  he  regulates  the  consciences  of  his  peni- 
tents and  force  him  to  abandon  them  for  others.  Still  Liguori  is  not 
quite  so  relaxed  as  some  of  his  predecessors  and  admits  that  if  a 
penitent's  opinion  is  evidently  false  and  he  refuses  to  abandon  it, 
absolution  should  be  withheld.*  Liguori's  authority  in  the  modem 
Cliurch  is  practically  so  unquestioned  that  the  text-books  of  the 
present  day  are  virtually  unanimous  on  the  subject.  The  confessor 
is  told  that  he  is  not  a  judge  of  opinions  and  controversies  like  the 
pope,  but  only  of  the  state  of  the  penitent's  conscience.* 


cated  to  Cardinal  Paolucci,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  bears  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  official  examiners. 

^  Concina  Theol.  Christian,  contracta  Lib.  ii.  Dist.  ii.  cap.  5,  n.  6. 

*  Gerdil  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Q.  iii.  cap.  8  ad  7. 

^  Aliisiii  Theol.  Moral.  De  Act,  Human.  Diss.  ii.  cap.  vii.  Q.  12. 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  443,  450.— Reiffenstuel  Theol.  Moral. 
Tract.  I.  Dist.  iii.  n.  55. — Roncaglia  Univ.  Mor.  Theol.  Tract.  I.  Q.  1,  cap.  IL 
Q.  4. — Lipruori  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  604;  Ejusd.  Praxis  Confessar.  n.  116. 

*  Gury  Compend.  Theol.  Moral.  L  78.— Gousset,  Th6ologie  Morale,  L  102.— 
Scavini  Theol.  Moral.  Univ.  Tract,  x.  Disp.  1,  cap.  3,  Art.  2,  Q.  2, — Bonal 
Institt.  Theol.  T.  V.  De  Act.  Human,  n.  143. — Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n. 
1789. 
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It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  impending  a  total  change  in  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  with  regard  to  sin  and  the  means  of  its  avoidance 
and  cure.  Scholastic  theology  had  multiplied  so  infinitely  the 
opinions  respecting  every  question  involving  the  duty  of  man  to 
his  fellows  and  his  Grod,  and  it  was  becoming  so  impossible  for 
either  penitent  or  confessor  to  grope  his  way  in  search  of  the  safer 
or  more  probable  course,  that  the  old  theories  of  tutiorism  and  prob- 
abiliorism  were  becoming  impracticable.  Opinions,  moreover,  evolved 
by  casuistic  subtilty  from  the  precepts  of  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
were  replacing  those  precepts  in  the  estimation  of  teachers  and 
taught,  and  the  conception  of  sin  itself  was  profoundly  modified  by  - 
the  theories  which  regarded  the  act  itself  as  virtually  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  the  condition  of  the  intellect  and  conscience  of 
the  actor.  Change  was  in  the  air  and  only  required  for  its  impulsion 
a  word  fitly  spoken.  The  word  came,  in  1577,  when  Bartolom^  de 
Medina,  a  learned  Spanish  Dominican,  published  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Prima  Seciindoe  of  Aquinas,  in  which,  with  some  qualifications 
and  limitations,  he  propounded  the  doctrine  that  when  there  are  two 
probable  and  contradictory  opinions  on  any  question  a  man  can 
select  the  less  probable  and  the  less  safe  and  act  upon  it.^  It  was 
oijy  a  few  years  before,  in  1571,  that  Antonio  de  Corduba,  a  Fran- 
ciscan of  the  highest  reputation,  had  said  that  all  theologians  are 
agreed  that  when  two  opposite  opinions  are  equally  probable  the 
safer  must  be  followed,  and  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  more  probable 
than  its  opposite.*  Medina's  doctrine  might  be  novel  and  startling, 
but  that  it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  rule  that  the  confessor 
must  accept  the  less  probable  opinion  of  his  penitent  is  seen  in  the 
argument  adduced  by  Bishop  Angles,  in  1684,  to  prove  the  latter, 
when  he  says  that  absolution  is  only  to  be  denied  for  mortal  sin,  and 

*  Gonzales  Fund.  Theol.  Moral.  Diss.  xiv.  n.  26,  27).  *'  An  teneamur  sequi 
opinionem  probabiliorem  relicta  probabili;  an  satis  est  sequi  opinionem  proba- 
bilem  ?  .  .  .  Sed  mihi  videtur  quod,  si  opinio  est  probabilis,  licitum  est 
earn  sequi,  etsi  opposita  sit  probabilior." — La  Croix  formulates  the  matured 
theory  of  probabilism  thus — "  Quamvis  probabilius  sit  quod  Deus  id  nolit, 
tamcn  quia  etiam  est  probabile  quod  velit  vel  saltern  permittat,  et  quia  Deus 
me  nullibi  obligat  ad  sequendum  hoc  quod  est  probabilius,  hinc  volo  hoc  facere, 
non  facturus  si  scirem  Deum  id  nolle." — Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  338. 

'  Gonzales  op.  cit.  Introd.  n.  2. — Sayri  Clavis  Regiae  Sacerd.  Lib.  i.  cap.  5, 
n.  13. 
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the  penitent  does  not  sin  in  holding  the  less  probable  opinion ' — 
"  holding"  in  such  ease  implying  also  acting  upon  it 

The  opinion  of  Medina  was  adopted  with  a  rapidity  which  shows 
that  it  wius  only  the  expression  of  the  prevailing  tendencies^  and 
that  it  was  eagerly  hailed  as  a  relief  in  the  inextricable  perplexities 
of  the  confessional.  The  next  Dominican  to  promulgate  it  was  Luis 
Tjopez  in  1»584,  but  between  1590  and  1600,  Michael  Sasonius, 
Gregorio  de  Valencia,  Pedro  Xavarro  and  Gabriel  Vazquez  speak 
of  it  as  commonly  accepted  by  the  weightiest  theologians.'  Yet  it 
did  not  lack  opposition  of  the  most  formidable  character.  In  1598 
the  Genenil  Chapter  of  the  Theatins  ordered  the  members  of  the 
Order  to  observe  probabiliorism.^  The  Jesuits  had  ranged  them- 
selves even  earlier  against  it,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  they, 
who  afterwards  became  its  most  strenuous  supporters,  so  that  they 
were  held  by  its  opponents  as  practically  responsible  for  it,  at  first 
were  its  opponents.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Society  order  the 
teaching  of  the  safer  and  most  approved  doctrines  in  all  matters.^ 
In  1595  the  Fifth  Genenil  Congregation  strictly  forbade  the  teaching 
of  novel  ideas  or  anything  contrary  to  the  common  opinions  of  the 
schools  and  the  axioms  of  the  theologians,  and  all  teachers  were 
ordered  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  Aquinas.®  The  General  Aquiviva 
followed  this  uj),  in  1598,  by  ordering  confessors  to  labor  in  extir- 

»  Angles  Florcs  Tlicol.  Quawtt.  P.  I.  fol.  1406.  (Venet.  1584)— "Quando 
poenitentis  opinio  est  probabilis,  ctsi  sacerdotis  opinio  probabilior  sit,  sacerdos 
absolutiouem  illi  neque  debet  negare  nee  potest,  nunquam  nam  absolutio 
neganda  est  nisi  propter  mortale  pcccatum,  ct  poenitens  illain  tenendo  non 
peccat."  Yet  Bishop  Angles  was  a  tutiorist,  and  in  another  passage  says,  "In 
rebus  enioi  dubiis  tutius  est  eligendum"  (P.  II.  fol.  95ft). 

'^  Gronzale^s  op.  cit.  Introd.  n.  3-5. — Concina,  Storia  del  Probabilismo  Introd. 
H  n.  6. 

s  Concina  loc.  cit.  n.  7. 

*  "  Sequantur  in  qiiavis  facultate  securiorem  et  magis  approbatam  doctrinam 
ct  COS  auctores  qui  earn  docent." — Constitt.  Soc.  Jesu  P.  IV.  cap.  5,  n.  4  (Ant- 
verpia?,  1G35,  p.  157). 

*  Quintiu  Oongr.  General,  Deer.  41  (Decreta  Congr.  General.  Antverpie, 
1G35,  p.  300).  Possibly  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  bitter  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  which  found  fresh  material  in  th^ 
publication  by  Luis  Molina,  in  1588,  of  his  Concordia  Liberi  ArbUrii  cum  ffraHa, 
In  1597  Clement  VIII.  appointed  the  congregation  De  AuxiliU  to  settle  the 
quarrel,  but  it  failed  of  its  purpOM,  and  Paul  V.,  in  1607,  could  only  forbid 
the  combatants  from  abusins  aaoh  other. 
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pating  pestiferous  and  too  lax  ojiiniuns  which  prunouDced  sins  not 
til  be  mortal.'  It  was  in  that  same  year  that  Gabriel  A'^asqiiez  was 
the  first  Jesuit  to  write  in  defence  of  probabilism.  He  was  followed 
liv  cithers,  of  whom  TomAs  Sanchez,  the  foremost  theologian  of  his 
time,  was  the  most  eminent.  In  1617  the  General  A'itelleschi  made 
another  effort  in  a  circular  letter  complaining  that  some  of  the 
brethren  taught  opioioDS  too  liberal,  especially  id  morals.  In  futnre 
they  are  never  to  use  the  rnle  "  It  is  probable,  for  it  has  an  author 
to  8Hp|M>rt  it,"  but  are  to  promulgate  only  those  opinions  which  are 
safer  and  have  tlie  support  of  the  weightiest  doctors,  which  conduce 
to  good  morals  and  serve  to  benefit,  not  to  destroy.  Thtise  who 
refuse  to  do  so  are  to  l>e  removed  from  professorships  and  never  to  be 
reappointed.'  Rome,  however,  in  1607,  had  given  a  quasi  recogni- 
tion to  the  new  theories  in  the  censorship  of  Manuel  Sa's  Aphoriemi 
OmffKiariwum.  He  had  affirmed  tliat  a  man  is  not  bound  by  a 
vow  or  a  precept  when  he  feels  equally  in  doubt  for  and  against  its 
validity ;  this  the  censor  ordered  changed  to  read  that  he  is  not 
bound  when  there  is  a  probable  opinion  of  the  doctors  that  he  is  not 
bound.'  Thus  the  more  extreme  position  that  equality  of  doubt  in 
the  individual's  mind  releases  from  the  observance  of  precepts  was 
condemned,  while  yet  the  preponderating  weightof  a  probable  opinion 
of  the  doctors  was  admitted  in  favor  of  liberty  against  the  law. 
Urban  VIII.  moreover  instructed  the  missionaries  to  the  Indies  that 
they  could  treat  their  converts  in  accordance  with  the  |)robable 
opinions  most  favorable  to  them.* 

'  CI.  AquavirEB  Instructio  pro  Buperioribue,  31  JulH,  1698,  cap.  v.  a.  3, — 
"  Dent  operatu  ut  pestiferas  quasJam  et  nimis  laxas  opiniones  peaitae  evellent, 
hoc  illudve  noa  esse  mortale,  magni  momenti  non  esse,  necesaorium  non  esse 
ut  dietincb!  cnnfessaado  expHcetur." 

*  "  Quarto  nonDulloruin  ex  Societate  nententiee,  in  rebus  prEeaertim  ad  morea 
BpectantJbus  plua  nimio  Uberte,  noo  mndo  pericuhlm  est  ne  ipaam  evcrtant,  ied 
ne  Ecclesia  etiam  Dei  universte  iasignia  Hflferant  detrimenta.  Omni  itaque 
studio  perficiaut  ut  qui  docent  scribuntve  mininie  bac  regala  et  norma  in 
delectu  aeoIeDtiaruai  utaatur:  7\ieri  qnU  point;  Probabik  cif;  Auetore  non 
tarft:  vcrum  ad  caa  aententiaa  acuedunt  que  tutiorcs,  qu»  graTioruin  major- 
iwioe  nnminis  D<icturum  BuffmgiiB  sunt  frequentalee.  quR  bonie  muribus  con- 
ducunt  magis,  qnie  denique  pictatein  alere  et  prodcsHe  c^ucunt,  non  vestare,  non 
perdere."— Motii  Vitelleschi  Epist.  I.  n.  13  (4  Jan.  16171. 

•  Index  BrusichellenBiB  I.  353  (Bergomi,  I60S).— Em,  Sa  Apbor,  Conrewar. 
a.  T.  Dttbium  a.  2. 

'  Zaccharife  Annot.  in  La  Croix  Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  a,  2S8. 
II.— 20 
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In  spite  of  conservative  opposition  the  new  standard  of  oondact 
spread  rapidly  throughout  Europe.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  more 
rigorous  moralists  denounced  it  and  the  shocking  laxity  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  led  in  the  hand  of  skilful  casuists  who  were  able 
to  prove  almost  any  required  thesis  by  showing  that  it  was  at  least 
probable  or  that  some  author  could  be  cited  whose  opinion  rendered 
it  so.     Each  one  strove  to  be  more  audacious  than  his  fellows,  and 
every  point  gained  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  new  advance.    The 
most  earnest  resistance  was  experienced  in  France,  where  the  Sor- 
boune  was  inclined  to  stand  in  the  ancient  ways,  where  the  antagonism 
to  Jesuitism  was  most  determined,  and  where  the  conservatism  which 
came  to  be  known  as  Jansenism  had  its  home.     As  early  as  1619  the 
Sorbonnc  condemned  many  lax  propositions,  as  to  murder,  simony, 
etc.,  similar  to  those  of  the  Jesuits,  contained  in  the  Grande  Guide 
des  Curez  of  the  Benedictine  Pierre  Milliard,  after  he  had  refused  to 
revoke  them.^     In  1641  it  condemned  the  Somme  des  Pechez  of  the 
Jesuit  Bauny  and  complained  to  the  Parlement  about  the  proposi- 
tions taught  by  P^re  Hereau,  professor  of  cases  of  conscience  in  the 
Jesuit  College  de  Clermont;  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  the  Conseil 
d'Etat  which  in  1644  condemned  the  propositions.     In  1649  the 
University  of  Louvain   condemned  several   others  taught  by  the 
Jesuit  Amigo.    In  1G53  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  submitted  to  the 
University  of  Louvain  seventeen  more  drawn  from  Jesuit  books, 
and  with  its  approbation  he  required  all  applicants  for  licences  of 
confession  to  swear  not  to  practice  them.     Seven  graduates  of  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Louvain  refused  to  take  the  oath  and  defended  the 
propositions.     They  appealed  to  the  Roman  Inquisition  which  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  help  them,  but  the  congregation  of  the  council 
of  Trent  sustained  the  archbishop.^     Finally,  in  1656,  came  the  war 
to  the  knife  declared  by  Pascal  in  the  ProdncialeSy  directed  against 
the  Jesuits  and   finding  in   their  support  of  probabilism  and  its 
attendant  casuistry  tlie  most  assailable  point  in  their  armor.     The 
poisoned  shafts  of  his  deadly  satire,  like  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes, 
inflicted  an  incurable  wound  which  has  never  ceased  to  rankle,  and 
altliough,  some  forty  years  later,  Pere  Daniel  in  his  lumbering  Bntt- 
Hens  d'Eudoxe  et  de  Cleandre  was  able  to  point  out  a  few  errors  and 


*  D'Argcntre  Collect.  Judic.  de  novis  Erroribus  II.  II.  116. 

-  Ant.  Ariiauld,  La  Thcologie  Morale  des  J68uite8,  pp.  182, 196,210,  S15-S6. 
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incorrect  citations,  his  defence  of  the  Order  was  scarce  oiore  than  a 
coDfessioQ.  The  Jesuit  Pirot  had  already,  in  1658,  endeavored  to 
reply,  in  his  unfortunate  Apoloyie  pour  Uv  Caauiates  contre  les  Oalom- 
niea  des  Janaeniates,  a  book  whicli  enjoyed  perhaps  more  than  anjr 
otlier  on  record  universal  execration  and  repeated  roudenuiations, 
including  one  by  Alexander  VII.'  The  immediate  result  of  Pascal's 
attack  wflB  the  action  of  the  assembly  of  the  Gallicaa  clergy  in  1667, 
which  ordered  a  translation  of  the  Instructions  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
for  ttie  use  of  French  priests  and  prefaced  it  with  an  introduction  in 
which  the  new  science  of  morals  is  declared  to  be  worse  than  the 
densest  ignorance,  for  it  teaches  that  all  things  may  be  treated  prob- 
lematically and  seeks  not  to  eradicate  evil  habits  but  to  justify  them, 
and  to  accommodate  the  precepts  of  Christ  to  the  interests,  pleasures 
and  passions  of  men.'  Then,  in  1696,  Colbert  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
ordered  that  in  his  province  the  theology  of  Gennet  and  of  Noel 
Alexandre  should  be  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  all  probabilist  authors. 
This  led  to  a  lively  controversy  between  the  Jesuit  Daniel  and  Alex- 
andre, which  was  only  stopped  by  royal  command,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Jesuit  Bouffier  was  roughly  handled  by  the  archbishop, 
being  compelled  by  his  provincial  to  retract  after  his  endurance  had 
been  tested  by  imprisonment.'  The  struggle  continued  with  unabated 
vigor  on  both  sides,  until  the  great  assembly  of  the  Galilean  clergy 
in  1700,  under  the  leadership  of  Bossuet,  adopted  a  formula  which 
commanded  as  a  precept  that  in  doubt,  where  the  probabilities  are 
e^ua),  the  safer  course  must  be  chosen,  and  that  it  is  permissible  to 
no  one  to  follow  an  opinion  which  he  does  not  consider  to  be  the 


I 


'  De  Backer,  Vir.  321.— Indei  Alexandri  VII.  RomK,  1664,  p.  381.— Ar- 
naold,  op.  nit  375.  P5re  Daniel's  work  was  also  prohibited  in  1703  {Index 
Clement.  XI.  Romte,  1711,  pp.  147.  371). 

'  Une  profonde  ignorance  iieroit  beaaceup  plus  eoubaitable  qu'une  telle  science 
qui  apprend  A  teoir  toutes  choeea  probleniatiqueinent,  ct  A  chercher  dea  mof  ens 
Don  pas  pour  extcrmitier  les  mauvaises  habitudes,  mais  pour  lea  justifier  et 
pour  Ice  donner  riuvention  de  les  itatiaraire  en  conscience :  car,  au  lien  que 
J£aus  Christ  noua  donne  aes  prSceptes  ot  nous  laisae  Bca  exeniplea  afin  que  ceux 
qui  croyent  ea  lui  lui  ob^isaent,  lo  dessin  de  cea  auteura  paroit  6tre  d'accommo- 
<ler  lea  prSceptee  et  les  regies  de  Jfsua  Christ  aux  interests,  anx  plaixire  et  aux 
passions  dee  hommes. — Habert  Theol.  Uoral.  De  OnurieriHa  cap.  tv.  Q.  1.-^ 
Aniauld,  op.  dt  p.  362. 

"    ».  Storia  del  Probabiliamo,  Diss,  i.  cap,  iv.  J  27. 
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most  conformable  to  the  truth.^  The  first  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  the  quarrel  over  attrition,  wherein  the  violent  means 
rc,sort<Kl  to  for  tlie  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  Utiiffenitus  ren- 
dered the  Jesuits  virtually  masters  of  the  situation,  but  probabiliorism 
and  rigorism  cK)ntinued  to  be  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the 
Gallicau  Church. 

In  Rome  also  the  rulinuj  tendency  towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth contur}'^  was  distinctively  antagonistic  to  probabilism.  There 
were  few  more  celebrated  theologians  of  the  period  than  the  Cistercian 
Caramuel,  whose  Theologia  Fundamefitalu,  printed  at  Frankfort  in 
1651,  excited  by  the  laxity  of  its  opinions  the  animadversion  of  the 
Holy  See,  and,  though  out  of  consideration  for  his  distinguished  posi- 
tion, it  was  not  placed  on  the  Index  he  was  obliged  to  issue  a  casti- 
gated edition  in  Rome  in  1656  bearing  on  its  title-page  that  the 
unwarrantably  lax  opinions  were  omitted,  and  in  his  prologue  he 
apologizes  for  the  severity  of  the  results  thus  reached.*  In  1655,  at 
the  general  chapter  of  the  Dominicans  held  in  Rome,  a  command 
was  received  from  Alexander  VII.  to  prepare  a  work,  founded  on 
Aquinas,  which  should  restrain  the  new  and  lax  doctrines  that  were 
exposing  souls  to  such  grave  peril.'  The  Dominicans  were  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  probabilism,  as  its  discoverer,  Bartolom^  de 
Medina,  was  a  member  of  their  order,  and  under  this  impulsion  they 
hastened  to  refute  it.  In  Italy  Giulio  Mercoro's  book  against  prob- 
abilism was  already  written  and  immediate  orders  were  given  for  its 


^  Absit  vero  ut  probemus  eorum  erroreni  qui  negant  licere  opinionem  vel 
inter  ]>robabilos  probabilissimam ;  sed  ad  rectum  usum  probabilium  opinionam 
has  reguhiH  a  jure  prsescriptas  agrioscimus.  Primum  quod  in  dubiis  de  salutis 
negotio  ubi  aeciualia  utrimquc  aniino  aese  offerunt  rationum  momenta,  sequamor 
id  quod  tutius,  sive  quod  est  eo  in  casu  unice  tutum,  neque  id  conailii  sed  pr»- 
cepti  loco  habeamus,  dicente  Scriptura,  qui  amat  periculum  in  eo  peribit  .... 
Deuiquc  ut  ucmini  liceat  cligere  cam  sententiam  quam  non  veritati  magis  con- 
sentaneain  duxerit.— Habert  loc.  cit. 

*  My  edition  is  of  1656,  and  therefore  such  views  as  I  may  cite  from  the 
work  are  to  V)e  considered  as  having  passed  the  Roman  censorship. 

*  Tsedcre  Sanctitat^m  suam  novaruni  opinionum  hujus  ssBculi  in  materia 
morali  quibua  disci]>lina  evangelica  resolvitur  ac  conscientiis  cum  gravi  ani- 
marum  periculo  ilhiditur:  niaxime  velle  a  theologis  nostris  in  ecclesiie  hoc 
morbo  labc>rantis  remedium  opus  parare  ex  severiore  et  tuta  doctrina  D,  ThonuB 
quae  hoec  m(>rum  licentia,  quae  in  dies  grassatur,  quasi  cauterio  cohiberetur.— 
Wigandt  Tribunal.  Confessar.  Tract,  ii.  Exam.  iii.  n.  13. 
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pubUcation.  In  Spain  Junn  Martinez  de  Prado,  and  in  Franco  Vin- 
cent Baron,  Louis  Baiicelle,  Vincent  Contenson  and  Baptiste  Gonet 
iseiietl  works  of  the  same  nature.  A  century  later  the  Dominican 
Concina  V>oast^  that  sinc«  then  every  Dominican  writer  had  been  a 
probabiliorist.*  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Franciscans, 
Augiistinians,  Carmelites,  Trinitarians  and  many  Benedictines,' stim- 
ulated, we  may  conjecture,  by  the  irrepressible  rivalry  of  the  older 
orders  against  the  upstart  Society  of  Jesus. 

AgaiD>«t  this  virtual  unanimity  of  the  Church  the  Jesuits  held 
good — in  fact,  it  was  only  a  further  argument  for  them  to  persevere, 
since  in  the  competition  for  the  confessional  the  rigor  thus  enjoined 
on  the  other  orders  gave  the  former  a  fairer  field  and  rendered  them 
more  desirable  than  ever  as  spiritual  direittors,  especially  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  influential  classes.  Xominally,  however,  they 
bowed  to  the  storm.  In  1655  the  Jesuit  Cfeneral  Goswin  Nickel, 
doubtless  under  pressure  from  Alexander  VII.,  issued  an  encyclical 
referring  to  those  of  his  iiredecessors  and  deprecating  the  dissemina- 
tion of  opinions  based  on  insufllicieiit  probability  and  dangerous  to 
the  conscience.^  The  eleventh  General  Congregation,  held  in  1661, 
alludes  to  the  ill-repute  which  the  Society  was  acquiring  through  the 
laxity  of  its  teachings ;  it  refers  to  the  decree  of  the  fifth  congrega- 
tion in  1595,  and  commands  more  caution  in  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  seekers  for  novelty  may  regard  as  probable.'  This 
was  followed,  in  166^  and  1667,  by  letters  of  similar  import  issued 
by  the  General  Oliva."  There  was  in  these  utterances  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  system,  but  only  of  its  more  flagrant  abuses,  and  their 
influents  ou  the  teaching,  writing  and  practice  of  Jesuit  theologians 


1 


'  Concins,  Storia  del  ProbabiliHmo  Diss.  I.  Introd.  cap.  IV,  n.  3.  Cf.  Aguirre 
Concil.  Hisp.  Pratf.  n.  27. 

'  Aguirro  loc.  cit.  n.  28.  30.— ConciDa  uhi  BUp.  n.  23;  Theol.  Christ,  contr. 
Lib.  ir.  Diss.  ii.  cap,  9,  n.  16.— La  Croix,  writing  about  1716,  says  of  this  virtual 
unanimity  nf  the  religious  orders  against  probubilism,  that  it  only  ahowB  that 
at  the  time  the  more  rigid  opinion  prevailed,  while  now  it  is  thit  opposite 
(Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i,  u.  324). 

'  Arsdelcin  Theol.  Tripart,  P.  HI.  Tract.  1,  cap.  I.  Neither  this  epistle  nor 
those  uf  OlivB,  alluded  to  below,  are  included  in  the  "EpUlola  Prapo»UoTum 
Oeneralium,"  Pragie,  1711. 

*  Congr.  General,  xi.  Deer.  22  (Bulls,   Decreta,  Canones  etc.  Antrerpia, 

W,  p.  181). 

>  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib  I.  n.  4fi<l. 
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i  confessors  was  imperceptible.     The  letter  of  Lu 
iva  gives  ample  details  of  the  most  scandalous  i\ 
edible  laxity  on  tlie  part  of  Jesuit  teachers  and 
hich  Oliva  replied  briefly  and  contemptuously.     ^ 
maintained  in  the  Society  ;  La  Quintanye  is  not  to  *^ 
/nent  to  those  who  are  wiser  and  more  learned ;  all 
think  and  teach  alike,  and  it  is  against  the  Rule  t* 
superior.^ 

In  1665  Alexander  VII.  took  a  more  decisive  stei 
a  series  of  twenty-eight  propositions,  many  of  them 
scandalous  of  those  enunciated  by  the  probabilist 
not  in  terms  condemn  probabilism  by  a  formal  sei 
exordium  of  liis  decree  he  expressed  his  abhorrent, 
of  argument  leading  to  such  results,  which,  if  gt" 
practice,  would  corrupt  all  Christian  life.*    In  1 
followed  this  up  with  anotlier  decree  condemning: 
sitions.     Innocent  XI.  was  equally  opposed  to  t 
ahilism.     In  1679  the  University  of  Louvain  sen 
propositions  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  lax« 
in  a  decree  issued  the  same  year  condemning  sixt 
Of  tliose  the  third  was  claimed  by  the  rigorists 
press  probabilism  itself,  for  it  prohibited  action 
probability,  and  they  argued,  with  a  fair  show 
probability  which  was  less  than  its  opposite  i 
their  antagonists  replied  that  the  condemnati' 
bility  implied  the  acccptiinw  of  all  other  proba 
never  acted  ou  what  was  slender.*     It  is  quit- 
intended  his  condemnation  to  have  the  mcfii 
the  rigorists,  for,  on  June  26,  1680,  he  cause* 
gregation  of  the  Incjuisition  to  be  issued  c*»ii. 

'  Dollinger  u.  Reu'*ch,  Moralstreitigkeiten,  II.  12. 

'  £t  suminain  ilhim  luxuriantium  ingenioram  i> 
cre^cere,  per  quaiu  in  rebus  ad  conscientiam  per 
irrcpsit,  alienus  omnino  ab  Evan>^elica  simplicit  i 
doctrina,  et  queni  si  pro  recta  regula  fideles  in 
eruptura  esset  ChristianaB  vitoe  corruptela. — Alex.  1 

»  Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  iii.  Tract  1,  ctxy 
della  Teologia  Morale  i  ii.  n.  44)  eludes  the  eti- 
Alexander  VII.  and  Innocent  XI.  by  assuming  tL 
demned  because  they  assertftd  as  probable  what  i- 
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Oliva  to  prohibit  all  members  of  the  Society  from  writing  in  defence 
of  the  less  probable  opinion  or  to  attack  the  doctrine  which  denied 
that  the  less  probable  opinion  could  be  followed  when  a  more  prob- 
able one  was  known;  also,  that  all  Jesuits  should  be  at  liberty  to 
controvert  probabilism,  and  that  they  should  be  commanded  to 
submit  to  the  papal  mandate.  This  decree  was  served  on  Oliva, 
July  8,  1680,  when  be  promised  obedience  and  said  it  had  never 
been  forbidden  in  the  Society  to  write  in  favor  of  the  more  probable 
opinion.'  Moreover,  he  dutifully  prepared  a  circular  letter  in  con- 
formity with  the  papal  command  and  submitted  it  to  the  Holy 
Office,  but  apparently  it  never  was  issued  and  he  merely  sent  out 
one,  like  his  previous  utterances,  warning  the  members  in  general 
terms  against  extreme  laxity  or  rigor.' 

What  was  the  real  position  of  the  Jesuits,  and  what  was  the 
liberty  which  Oliva  asserted  that  they  enjoyed  to  defend  either  side 
of  the  controversy,  is  seen  in  the  ease  of  Fatiier  Elizalde,  who,  in 
1669,  submitted  to  him  a  work  against  probabilism  and  was  threat- 
ened with  the  severest  punishment  if  he  should  dare  to  print  it.* 
Still  more  instructive  is  the  exceedingly  curious  history  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Fundajnenlum  Theologice  MoraHs  of  Thyrsus  Gonzalez. 
Gfonzalez  was  a  learned  Jesuit,  whose  reputation  in  the  Order  is 
shown  by  his  appointment,  in  1676,  to  the  position  of  leading  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Salamanca.  In  1670-2, 
while  engaged  in  mission-work,  be  wrote  a  book  with  the  object,  as 
he  says,  of  defending  the  Society  from  the  aspersion  that  it  was 
committed  to  the  defence  of  the  laxer  opinions;*  in  1673  he  sent 


'  Concina,  Utoria  del  Prohnbilismo  Dim.  ii.  cap.  vi.  |  ult. — "De  ordine 

SanctitBtis  sue  ae  ullo  mndo  permittat  patribus  Siicietatis  icribere  pro  opinions 
miniiK  pmbabill  et  impugnare  Hententinin  aaserpntium  licitiim  niiD  esse  aeqni 
opinioneni  miauB  probabilem  in  concursu  magis  probabilia  sic  cognitte  et 

Innocent  was  an  convinced  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  Jesuit  teaching  that  he 
had  at  one  time  in  view  the  auppresisian  of  the  Society,  conimencing  hy  pro- 
hibiting the  reception  of  noviuefl,  closing  their  colleges,  and  depriving  them 
of  the  I'acalties  of  confession  nnd  preaching. — Tbeiner,  Hist,  du  Fontificat  de 
^Clement  XIV.  T.  II.  p.  234. 

'  DSllinger  und  Reusch,  Moralstreitiglteilen,  I.  129. 

'  Ihidem,  I.  55.    The  book  was  subsequently  printed  secretly,  without  per- 

and  under  an  assumed  name— De  Backer  I.  283, 
*  Gonzales  Fund.  Theol.  Moral.  Introd  u.  38. 
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this  to  Oliva  in  order  to  obtain  licence  for  its  printing,  when  it  was 
submitted  to  five  revisers,  representing  the  provinces  of  Flanders, 
Italy,  Portugal,  France  and  Spain,  who  unanimously  reported  ad- 
versely, because,  among  other  reasons,  it  argued  that  not  probability 
but  morality  or  strong  conviction  should  be  the  guide  of  human 
action,  and  they  pointed  out  what  a  triumph  it  would  be  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Society  if  a  distinguished  member  should  appear 
openly  in  opposition  to  its  prevailing  tenets.*  When,  in  1679,  the 
Nuncio  Mellini  at  Madrid  received  the  decree  of  Innocent  XI.,  he 
notified  the  pope  that  a  Jesuit  professor  at  Salamanca  had  written  a 
book  in  opposition  to  probabilism ;  Innocent  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to 
him  and  gave  it  for  examination  to  two  theologians,  who  reported  on 
it  in  terms  of  high  praise.  He  ordered  Gonzalez  to  print  it,  but  the 
latter  wisely  refused  to  do  so  without  the  approbation  of  his  superiors 
and  begged  the  pope  to  get  Oliva's  jDcrmission.  This  Innocent  de- 
clined to  do,  but  in  place  of  it  issued  the  general  order  of  June  26, 
1680,  alluded  to  above.^  Oliva  died  in  1681,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  de  Noyelles,  to  whom  Gonzalez  vainly  applied  for  permission 
to  print  his  book.  In  1687  there  was  another  vacancy,  when,  in 
the  thirteenth  congregation  held  to  fill  it,  pressure  from  Innocent 
caused  the  election  of  Gonzalez ;  at  his  first  audience  the  pope  told 
him  he  had  been  chosen  in  order  to  save  the  Society  from  the  abyss 
in  which  it  appeared  to  wish  to  cast  itself  of  adopting  probabilism 
as  its  recognized  doctrine ;'  together  they  sought  to  obtain  from  the 
congregation  a  condemnation  of  probabilism,  but  the  most  that  they 
could  accomplish  was  a  grudging  declaration  of  toleration  for  its 
opponents.*  This  was  a  mere  verbal  concession  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  have  any  practical  result.     Innocent  ordered  Gronzalcz  to 


*  Concina,  op,  cif.  Diss.  i.  c.  iv.  ?  21 ;  Diss.  il.  c.  vi.  J  19. — Dollinger  u. 
ReuHch,  I.  123-4. 

^  Concina,  Diss.  i.  c.  iv.  ?  26. 

3  Dollinger  u  Reusch.  I.  132,  162,  164. 

*  Cum  relatuni  fuisset  ad  congregationeni  aliquos  in  ea  esse  persuasione  quod 
Sooietas  commimibus  quasi  studiis  tuendam  sibi  sumpsisset  eorum  doctoram 
sententiam  qui  consent  in  agendo  licituin  esse  acqui  opinionem  minus  probt- 
bileui  favcnt<}  libertati,  relicta  probabiliore  stante  pro  prsecepto,  declarandam 
censuit  Congregatio  Societateni  nee  prohibuisse  nee  prohibere  qaominiu  oon- 
trariani  sententiam  tuori  possent  quibus  eo  magis  probaretur. — Instit.  T.  L 
p.  667  (Lcs  Constitutions  des  Jesuites,  Paris,  1845,  p.  512). — Gonsalfiiy  Fan! 
Theol.  Moral.  Introd.  n.  39. 
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have  anti-probabilism  taught  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  and  the  general 
brought  from  Spain  Padre  Josef  Alfaro  to  teach  it  in  Rome,  but  the 
opposition  was  so  strong  that  althougli  Alfaro  framed  in  that  sense 
the  theses  to  be  defended,  he  dared  not  publish  them.  When,  more- 
over, Gonzalez  desired  to  have  a  second  edition  of  Elizalde's  book 
issued  authoritatively,  the  revisers  to  whom  it  was  submitted  re- 
|X)rted  adversely,  on  the  ground  of  its  opposition  to  all  other  Jesuit 
writers,  and  that  tlie  Rule  forbade  difference  of  teaching  in  the 
Society.  The  pope  aud  the  general  were  fairly  lieaten,  nor  was 
anything  gained  when  Innocent  summoned  Gonzalez  to  a  congr^a- 
tion  of  cardinals  and  had  a  decree  passed  permitting  every  one  to 
defend  either  side  at  pleasure.' 

Alexander  VIII.,  who  succeeded  Innocent  XI.,  in  1689,  was  an 
anti-probabilist,  and  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  appeared  to  be  unal- 
terable. Possibly  it  was  the  encouragement  afforded  by  this  that 
induced  Gonzalez  to  hope  that  his  long-suppressed  book  might  at 
length  see  the  light.  As  an  experiment  in  this  direction,  in  1691, 
he  caused  tti  be  <|nietly  printed  at  Dillingen,  in  Siiabia,  a  brief  Trac- 
tfUue  or  epitome  of  the  work,  under  his  own  name,  but  without  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  or  the  censors  of  the 
Society.  Rumors  of  its  approaching  appearance  caused  great  agita- 
tion ;  the  "Assistants  "  of  the  general  begged  him  to  suppress  it  and 
threatened  an  appeal  to  the  members  at  large ;  as  a  last  resort  they 
went  to  Alexander,  who  ordered  the  whole  edition  to  be  forwarded  to 
Rome  and  to  be  deposite<l  with  the  Master.  Instructions  to  this  effect 
were  sent  to  the  Provincial  of  Germany,  accompanied  with  secret 
orders  to  delay  it.  The  book  disappeared,  and  in  1695  not  a  copy  of 
it  could  be  found. ^ 

Innocent  XII.,  who  suceeedod  after  Alexander's  short  pontificate, 
was  of  the  same  mind,  though  he  wavered  sometimes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  favorite,  the  Jesuit  Paolo  Segneri,  who  was  an  ardent 
probabilist.  How  completely  that  doctrine  had  monopolized  Jesuit 
teaching  is  seen  by  Segneri'a  extraordinary  claim,  in  a  letter  of  ex- 
postulation addressed  to  Gonzalez,  that  it  was  the  ancient  rule  of  the 
Church,  and  that  probabitlorism  is  a  modern  innovation.*     A  reason 

■  Concina,  Diss.  i.  c.  iv.  i  26.— Dellinger  u.  Reiuch,  I.  143-41. 
^^linger  n.  Heusch,  1. 145-56. 

!•  II>  100.     "  Sententia  adeo  leRtiinatH  per  tot  siccula  qualis  eat  illn  quod 
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for  this  is  suggested  in  a  letter  of  Henry  Noris  (soon  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  cardinalate)  to  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  III.,  that  the 
Jesuits  were  confessors  to  so  many  crowned  heads,  prince-bishops  of 
Germany,  and  courtiers  of  high  rank  that  they  could  not  adopt  the 
rigorist  views  of  Gonzalez  without  forfeiting  their  positions  in  all  the 
courts,  and  he  added  that  the  Assistants  proposed,  in  case  Gonzalez 
would  not  retract  or  suppress  his  opinions,  to  call  a  Greneral  Congre- 
gation for  the  purpose  of  deposing  him.^ 

This  threat  was  not  an  empty  one.  Gonzalez  was  bent  on  publishing 
his  lx)ok ;  he  offered  to  rewrite  it  and  submit  it  to  the  Assistants, 
altering  anything  which  they  thought  objectionable  in  manner.  They 
replied,  in  January,  1693,  that  his  business  was  to  govern  the  Society 
and  not  to  write  books,  and  they  would  not  consent  to  his  issuing 
one  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  members.' 
The  preliminary  trial  of  strength  would  take  place  in  the  Congre- 
gation of  Procurators,  held  in  November,  1693,  which  had  the  power 
to  call  a  General  Congregation.  To  each  side  it  was  all  important 
to  obtain  a  majority  in  this  body,  and,  when  the  election  took  place 
in  April  in  the  Roman  Province  to  choose  a  procurator,  Paolo 
Segneri  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  34  to  8  and  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  calling  a  General  Congregation  by  33  to  8.  There  oould 
be  no  doubt  what  was  the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  Society,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  counteract  it,  even  calling  in  the  influence 
of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor.^ 

Meanwhile  Gonzalez  was  busy  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  papal 
authorization  for  his  book.     In  June,  1693,  the  cardinals  of  the 


licet  sequi  aliquando  opiniones  minus  probabiles,  ob  contrariam  tarn  novam  ut 
nunc  primum  oriatur." 

The  Gallican  assembly  of  1700,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced  probabilisin 
as  ^'  hoc  novum,  hoc  inauditum,  hoc  certis  ac  notis  auctoribus  postremo  demum 
saeculo  proditum"  (Habcrt  Theol.  Moral.  De  OomcientuB  cap,  iv.  Q.  1),  and 
when  it  added  that  the  probabilists  boasted  that  ''  tota  theologia  moralia  nova 
est,"  it  only  echoed  the  words  of  Caramuel  (Theol.  Fundam.  n.  1785)  "Tota 
moralis  theologia  nova  est :  quis  enim  ncgare  audebit  hodie  in  Diana  centenas 
opiniones  probabiles  quuB  Augustino  ct  antiquis  patribus  Ecclesisd  ignota.'' 
Even  Liguori,  in  spit<'  of  his  remorseless  garbling  of  authorities  to  prove  its 
antiquity,  admits  (De  Usu  moderato  n.  GO)  that  it  had  spread  among  the  doc- 
tors only  eighty  or  ninety  years  before. 

^  Doliinger  u.  Reusch,  L  176-77.  «  Ibid.  pp.  174-6. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  183,  188,  189. 
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Inquisition  unanimously  asked  Innoc-CDt  to  grant  it.  He  yielded, 
with  the  condition  that  it  nhould  pass  through  the  hands  of  three 
ct'nsora,  to  be  selected  by  him  from  among  twenty  to  be  named 
equally  by  Gonzalez  and  the  Assistanta.  A  few  weeks  later  there 
was  fonad  by  accident  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition  in  IB80,  for- 
bidding Jesuits  to  defend  probabilism,  with  the  command  to  Gonzalez 
to  publish  his  book,  which  had  been  forgotten,  and  when  it  was 
shown  to  Innocent  he  expressed  his  joy  that  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  had  been  led  to  grant  the  permission  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  previous  action.  In  vain  the  Assistants  made  repeated  pro- 
test ;  the  censors  anil  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  did  their  work ; 
all  expressions  that  could  give  offence  were  modified,  and  in  October, 
1693,  the  bcMjk  at  last  was  put  to  press,  after  its  twenty  years'  incu- 
bation.' That  it  should  have  awakened  such  desperate  antagonism 
shows  howdearly  the  Society  prized  the  laxity  which  rendered  its  mem- 
bers 80  acceptable  as  spiritual  directors  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
He  states  his  motive  to  be  because  he  has  concluded  that  the  use  of  the 
less  safe  and  the  less  probable  opinion  has  a  double  sense,  in  one  of 
which,  under  certain  limitations,  it  is  true,  and  in  the  other  false,  and 
he  has  therefore  resolved  to  write  the  book  to  show  that  this  second 
sense,  though  adopted  by  some  Jcsuitii,  has  not  lieen  accepted  by  all. 
For  most  of  those  who  defend  the  use  of  the  lesH  safe  and  less  probable 
opinion  mean  not  that  which  to  the  actor  seems  false,  or  that  it  may 
be  false,  but  which  to  him  seems  true  and  more  probable,  though  it 
may  be  commonly  esteemed  less  probable  be<»use  it  has  fewer  de- 
fenders among  authors  who  are  held  to  render  an  opinion  probable. 
He  is  sure  that  there  are  very  few  Jesuit  theologians  who  would  dare 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative  if  asked  whether  it  is  licit  to  follow  in 
practice  a  less  safe  opinion  which  the  actor  deems  false  or  that  it  may 
prudently  lie  condemned  as  false.  He  issues  the  work  as  a  private 
theologian  and  not  as  General,  and  leaves  to  every  one  full  liberty  of 
thought  and  action,* 

His  own  ])ositioii  is  defined  in  the  ten  pro|x>3itions  which  he  sets 
at  the  commencement  of  the  volume  as  those  to  l>e  proved  against 
the  "too  benignant"  authors.  These  assort  that  an  opinion  favor- 
ing liberty  against  law  is  not  to  be  adopted  unless  after  investi| 


DeiliDger  u.  Rfiiiach.  I.  197-8,  204,  207.  209-10. 
Oonaslea  Fundam.  Theol.  Moral,  Introd.  n.  40-1. 
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was  fruitless,  for  that  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  besides 
the  reasons  for  such  a  course,  prescribed  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Society,  were  not  applicable  to  the  case.  The  procurators  met  No- 
vember 15,  1693,  and  on  the  18tli  the  question  was  taken  as  to  the 
calling  of  a  Congregation.  Twelve  procurators  voted  for  it  and 
fourteen  against  it;  to  this  were  to  be  added  the  votes  of  the  five 
Assistants  in  favor  of  the  proposition  and  the  two  votes  to  which  the 
General  was  entitled  against  it,  making  seventeen  yeas  to  sixteen 
nays.  (lonzalez  pronounced  it  carried,  and  said  he  would  consider 
the  (late  at  which  to  summon  the  Congregation.  He  had,  under  the 
constitution,  eighteen  months  in  which  to  do  so,  and  he  was  in  no 
haste.  Nine  months  passed  away,  and  on  August  15, 1691,  he  issued 
a  circular  to  the  provincials  stating  that  doubts  had  arisen  whether 
a  majority  of  one  sufficed.  He  had  summoned  learned  theologians 
to  advise  him  in  the  matter,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by 
the  pope,  who  had  appointed  five  cardinals  to  consider  it ;  they  had 
reported,  on  August  3,  that  the  action  of  the  procurators  was  invalid 
and  the  pope  had  confirmed  their  decision.  The  pope  in  fact  had 
yielded  to  pressure  from  the  Spanish  and  imperial  courts,  and  had 
accepted  a  characteristically  casuistic  argument.  The  Jesuit  statutes 
required  ^'more  than  half  the  votes;"  now  half  of  thirty-three  is 
sixteen  and  a  half,  and  seventeen  is  only  half  a  vote  more— not  a  full 
vote  over  the  half.  The  defeated  probabilists  might  well  comfort 
themselves  by  saying  that  in  this  case  at  least  the  less  probable 
opinion  had  prevailed  over  the  more  probable.^ 

Under  a  precept  of  Innocent  X.  in  1646,  a  regular  Greneral  Con- 
gregation was  required  to  be  held  every  nine  years.  That  which 
elected  Gonzalez  had  occurred  in  1687,  so  that  another  was  necessary 
in  November,  1696,  at  which  new  Assistants  were  to  be  chosen. 
Secure  in  papal  favor  Gonzalez  prepared  for  it  by  depressing  his 
antagonists  and  promoting  his  supporters.  When  it  met  he  had  a 
decided  majority  ;  the  new  Assistants  chosen  were  his  friends,  and  his 
triumph  was  complete.  In  1702  he  addressed  to  Clement  XI.  a 
memorial  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  nearing  his  end  and  felt  that 
after  his  death  the  strife  would  again  break  out  in  the  Society ,Jthough 
at  present  no  one  in  Rome  dared  to  defend  probabilism,  wherefore  be 
begged  the  pope  to  complete  the  work  of  Alexander  VII.,  Innocent 


»  Dollinger  u.  Reuach  I.  215-6,  222-26,  231. 
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^^H  XI.  and  Alexander  VIII.  by  condemcing  its  leading  doctrines.     Yet 

^^M  he  did  not  die  until  October  27,  1705,  after  he  had  become  incapaci- 

^^M  tated  for  some  years,  with  Michele  Agosto  Tamburini  as  his  vi<»r, 

^^m  who  3Uccee<led  him  in  the  generalate.     He  is  said  to  have  latterly 

^^H  been  insane,  and  the  Jesuit  Booticci  alludes  to  him  as  having  been 

^^B  driven  mad  by  his  subjects.'     He  might  pardonably  imagine  that  the 

^^m  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  lile  had  permanently  triumphed. 

^H  In  1699  a  writer  on  the  papal  Penitentiary  iuforms  us  that  its  rule 

^^1  in  all  matters  of  conscience,  where  there  is  doubt,  is  to  choose  the 

^H  safer  and  more  probable  opinion  ;  this  has  always  been  the  practice 

^^M  of  the  Major  Penitentiary,  and  the  minor  Penitentiaries  are  required 

^^U  to  observe  it,  not  as  a  counsel  but  as  a  precept.* 

^^M  At  this  crisis  in  the  career  of  probabilism,  when  apparently  it  bad 

^^M  spent  its  force  and  was  rapidly  becoming  extinguished,  under  the 
^^M  opposition  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Gallican  Church,  we  may  pause 
^^B  to  consider  it«  doctrines  and  practice,  and  will  thus  be  better  enabled 
^^M  to  understand  certain  modifications  which  it  experienced  IQ  its  revival 
^^M  and  final  triumph  as  the  dominattDg  principle  in  modern  moral 
^^P        theology. 

We  have  seen  how  impossible  the  schoolmen  found  it  to  furnish  in 
i^  practice  any  rule  delimiting  mortal  from  venial  sin,  and  how,  with 
advancing  civilization  and  refinement  of  speculation,  the  intricacy'  of 
conflicting  opinion  became  impenetrable  to  the  acutest  intellects  We 
have  also  seen  how,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  opinion  came  to  ob- 
tain a  controlling  infiuence  in  the  absence  of  all  certainty.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  recognized  as  an  absolute  principle  th.it  no  one  must 
act  with  a  doubtful  conscience.  St.  Bernard  had  counselled  suspense 
in  all  doubtful  matters  until  certainty  could  be  attained.^  Aquinas  laid 

I  it  down  as  a  positive  rule  that  if  a  man  doubts  whether  a  sin  is  mortal 
or  venial  he  sins  mortally  in  committing  it,  fur  he'  exposes  himself 
to  the  risk  of  sin.*    This  dictum  was  universally  accepted  as  a  fun- 


■  Ibid.  pp.  250^,  262-6. 

'  Syri  Flocetitini  Dilucidatio  Facaltatum  Minuruni  Pmniti 
Q.  viii.  (BomEe.  1699).  "  Pcenitentiariua  ApostoliciLt  in  casibua  dubiie  tt'oetur 
semper  seqni  Bententiax  probabilioren,  relictia  probabilibua  tantum  .  .  . 
Brgn  absolute  teaetur  Pcenitentiariiu  sequi  opinionein  tuCiurem  et  certioreoi." 

'  S.  Bernardi  Serin,  de  DivereiB,  Senno  xxvi,  n.  2,  3. 

'  S.  Tb.  A'luin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  DiBt.  xxi.  Q.  ii.  Art.  3  ad  3 
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damental  truth  of  morals,  and  has  rcmniaed  so  to  the  present  day,' 
This  naturally  ted  to  much  scarcliiug  iavestigat!on  iato  the  various 
phases  of  doubt  and  certainty  and  many  acute  distiactioos  were  drawa 
as  to  the  imperceptible  gradations  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    In 
these  the  doctors  did  not  agree  on  all  points,  for  ia  such  impalpable 
matters  detinitiooe  are  ofien  things,  aad  the  definition  whieh  suited 
one  theory  of  morals  was  not  always  adapted  to  anotiier.   To  the  older 
Khoolmen  doubt  meant  a  mental  condition  produced  by  contrary  rea- 
sons of  equal  weight  between  which  the  intellect  could  not  decide,  and 
in  such  case,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rnle  was  to  select  the  safer  course ;* 
aad  these  reasons  must  be  probable,  which,  following  *Vristotle,  means 
that  they  seem  true  to  all  men,  or  to  the  majority,  or  to  all  the  learned 
or  to  the  greater  or  more  authoritative  portion.'     We  shall  see  how 
diflereut  became  the  siibsefiuent  definition  of  probability,  and  how  what 
onoe  was  doubt  came  to  be  dignified  as  equiprobabiliam.     In  feet,  it 
be«jatue  necessary  to  revise  the  old  definitions.     Father  Sayre  tella  u 
tliat  some  authors  erroneously  confound  the  contcierUm  dvbta  with  the 
ottfutcUniia  probabUU ;  doubt  means  assent  to  neither  side,  probability, 
issent  to  one  side  with  dread  of  the  other' — which  shows  that  by  this 
time  opinion  and  probability  were  considered  as  virtually  identical. 
Fuiui  Sanchez  deplores  the  common  inability  to  distinguish  between 
ubt  and  opinion  leading  to  many  incorrect  decisions,  and  he  endeav- 
1  to  sJiow  that  doubt  exists  only  with  regard  to  facts,  while  opinion 
i  ooneemed  with  laws.'   Caramuel  is  equally  concerned  about  the  gen- 


'  S.  AntoDini  SuinmB  P.  i.  Tit.  iii.  C.  10  {  10.— PeL  Hieremiie  Serm.  Quad- 

».   Serm.  zxii.— SamiUB   Rosella  a.  v.  Cor\fea.  Sicram.  I.  a.  12.— Summa 

restrina  t.  v.  Diibium  i  6. — Th.  Sanchez  in  Prs?cepta  Decftli>gi  Lib.  i.  cap. 

I.  2. — Jo.  Sanchez  Seletta  de  Sacramentis,  Disp.  xvii.  n.  10.— Marchant 

ftlmaal.  Antmar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Tit.  iv.  Q.  2.— Aradekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P. 

\  Trnct.  1,  cap.  1,  Princip.  3.— Roncaglia  Theol.  Moral.  Tnict  I.  Q.  1,  cap.  1. 

1.— 8.  Alph.  de  Ligorio, Tlieol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  22.-Alasiu  Tbeol.  Mural. 

ibuM  haiiianii  Diss.  ii.  cap.  5,  Q.  3.— Gouaset  Thfol.  Moral.  I.  75. -Marc 

;.  Moral.  Alphoiuian.  n.  3(>. 

imma  Angelicas.  v.£>u6iM It. — "Dubiiim  est  inotiu  indifTerens  inutramqtie 
1  contradictioais,  vel  die  quod  dubium  eut  tequalitas  raUonum  contrario- 
— Cf.  Sununa  Koeella  a.  v.  Ooafett.  Sacram.  1.  J  12. — Summa  Sf  Ivestrina 
bium  a  1,  5, — Summa  Tabiena  s.  v,  Dubium,  in  corp. 
ima  Sylvestrina  a.  v.  Qiit/etsio  ii.  {  3. 
ri  Olsvis  Begia  Sacerd.  Lib.  I.  cap.  5,  n.  1. 
|>.  Sauubet  Seleota  de  SacramentiH  Disp.  XLiti.  n.  48-50. 

mpler  days  of  the  elder  schoolmen,  before  the  sabtilties  of  the 
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cral  incapacity  to  distinguish  proi)erly  between  doubt  and  probability, 
and  the  space  he  devotes  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  shows  that  he 
recognized  in  it  the  key  to  the  new  moral  theology,  for  he  says  that 
there  is  no  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  more  logomachy  and  equivo- 
cation. To  remedy  this  he  designates  the  doubt  of  the  older  authors 
as  probability,  and  defines  negative  doubt  to  be  where  there  is  no 
reason,  positive  doubt  where  there  is  a  slight  reason,  probability 
where  there  is  a  strong  reason,  and  certainty  where  there  is  an  irre- 
fragable reason.*  The  intermediate  state  thus  arbitrarily  introduced 
between  doubt  and  certainty  afforded  an  admirable  field  for  casuistic 
gymnastics.  Arsdekin  recurs  to  the  identification  of  doubt  and  equi- 
probabilism,  for  he  tolls  us  that  it  exists  where  there  are  insufficient 
reasons  on  either  side  or  when  they  are  equally  balanced,  while  a 
probable  opinion  is  one  grounded  on  reasons  sufficient  to  induce  pru- 
dent action.^  Modern  theologians  generally  accept  the  definition  of 
positive  doubt  as  that  in  which  the  reasons  on  either  side  are  equal 
or  nearly  so,  while  negative  is  that  in  which  no  solid  reasons  can  be 
alleged  in  support  of  either,^  while  Liguori,  who  adopts  this  defini- 
tion, recurs  to  the  old  identification  of  positive  doubt  with  probable 
opinion.^  Primer,  however,  sjiys  that  doubt  is  negative  when  there 
is  no  ground  for  either  of  two  opjwsites,  and  positive  when  for  both 
or  for  one  there  is  ground  which  is  not  decisive,  thus  distinguishing 
the  latter  from  e(][Uiprobability,'^  while  the  latest  authority  contradicts 
this  with  still  further  refinement.  Negative  doubt  is  when  there  are 
only  trivial  and  not  probable  reasons  on  either  side ;  positive  doubt 
may  be  of  two  kinds ;  when  then  is  a  weighty  motive,  sufficient  to 

casuists  had  involved  everything  in  a  fog,  these  questions  were  readily  solved 
by  the  axiom  that  there  miglit  be  perplexity  as  to  facts,  but  there  could  be  none 
as  to  the  law — "Quantum  ad  jus  nullus  debet  esse  perplexus:  nuUus  nam  est 
in  tali  statu  quin  possit  ab  eo  amoveri  dubietas  juris." — Alex,  de  Ales  Summs 
P.  II.  cap.  cxx.  Membr.  4,  Art.  1. 

1  Caramuelis  Theol.  Fundament,  n.  2,  1888,  1892. 

'^  Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  in.  Tract.  1,  cap.  1,  Princip.  16. 

•■'  IStapf  Epit.  Theol.  Moral.  ^  <il  n.  2.— Scavini  Theol.  Moral.  Tract  I.  Disp. 
ii.  cap.  8,  Art.  2,  Q.  2. — Aht^^ia  Theol.  Moral.  De  Action,  Humanis  Diss.  n.  cap. 
5,  Q.  2.— Gousset,  Th^ol.  Morale,  I.  74.— Bonal.  Institt.  Theol.  T.  V.  n.  123.— 
Reilfenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Dist.  iii.  n.  29. 

*  Liguori,  Istruzione  pratica,  cap.  1  n.  12— "sicche  il  dubbio  positivo  d  lo 
stesso  che  I'opinione  probabile." 

*  Pruner,  Moraltheologie,  Freiburg,  1883,  p.  49. 
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make  a  probable  conscience,  though  with  dread  of  the  oppoKite,  on 
one  side,  there  is  dabium  una  parte  ponitimem;  when  there  is  such  a 
motive  on  both  sides  (which  is  equiprobability)  there  is  dabium  utrinque 
poailivum.  Moreover,  when  opposite  probabilities  are  e(]ual  they  de- 
stroy each  other  and  give  rise  to  diihium  stridum  ;  when  the  proba- 
bility on  one  side  is  ct^rtainly  more  probable  than  that  on  the  other  it 
only  causes  dubium  latum,  which  can  be  disregarded.'  Tliore  is  also 
the  distinction  between  practical  and  speculative  or  abstract  donbt :  if 
I  donbt  whether  it  is  lawful  to  put  out  money  at  interest  in  a  gruund- 
reut  I  sin  in  doing  so,  for  I  expose  myself  to  the  danger  of  sin,  but 
In  speculative  doubt  it  becomes  lawful  to  take  the  ground-i-ent,  because 
it  is  lawful  to  follow  a  less  safe  probable  opinion,^  It  is  not  lawful, 
says  Liguori,  to  act  under  practical  doubt,  but  this  can  be  removed 
by  the  application  of  a  reflex  principle,  and  then  if  the  act  is  sinful 
the  actor  escapes  sin  because  he  has  the  beneflt  of  invincible  ignor- 
ance.' It  would  seem  that  in  the  endeavor  to  frame  artificial  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  souls  the  theologians  have  only  covered  an  obscure 
subject  with  denser  obscurity,  which  facilitates  doing  whatever  one 
desires. 

As,  according  to  the  theologians,  human  action  to  be  free  from  sin 
must  be  free  from  doubt,  moralists  of  all  schools  agree  that  a  man's 
conscience  must  be  certain  before  he  acts.  A  certain  conscience  however 
is  not  easily  acquired,  especially  in  the  clash  of  conflicting  opinions  on 
every  subject,  and  the  main  effort  of  probabilism  is  to  facilitate  this 
process.  First,  there  must  be  a  definition  of  the  kind  of  certainty 
which  is  requisite  to  exclude  the  sin  of  acting  in  doubt.  Absolute 
certainty,  technically  known  as  physical  or  metaphysical,  is  admitted 

'  Marc  InHtitt.  Moral.  Alphonaian.  n.  32,  74,  76. 

The  use  miide  of  doubt  by  the  moraliste  is  illUHtrated  by  Oury  (Coinp.  Tbeol. 
Moral.  1.  8U)  in  discussing  the  question  whether  une  is  obliged  to  sntisfy  an 
obligation  which  be  doubts  whether  be  has  satisfied.  The  probabilioriata 
■nxwer  in  the  affirmative  because  a  certain  obligation  is  not  diaeharged  bj  an 
uncertain  fulfilment.  But  the  probabilists  prove  that  no  further  satisfaction 
than  tbe  doubt  is  required  and  that  to  demand  more  leads  to  the  condemned 
tutiorism.  Yet  the  older  probabilista  argued  differently;  the  obligation  they 
held,  is  in  possession  and  therefore  must  he  satisfied. — Bunenbaum  Medulla 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract.  I.  cap.  2,  Dub.  3. 

'  Layraan  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  Tract.  1,  cap.  6,  {  2,  n.  8. — Liguori  Istru- 
I  JUOse  pratica,  cap.  I,  n.  13. 

>  6.  Aljih.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral,  i.  21,  24,  2G. 
II.— 21 
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to  be  an  impossibility ;  God  does  not  demand  impossibilities,  and 
therefore  moral  certainty  suffices.  Some  of  the  laxer  authorities  are 
content  with  probable  or  more  probable  certainty,  and  others  distin- 
guish moral  certainty  into  perfecta  and  imperfeda,  but  these  varieties 
are  of  no  practical  importance.^  Moral  certainty  is  an  elastic  term, 
and  we  shall  see  how  readily  it  was  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  successive  schools. 

Before  the  discovery  of  probabilism  by  Bartolom6  de  Medina  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  certainty  amid  clashing  opinions  was  met  by 
the  argument  that,  iu  matters  in  which  there  is  no  scriptural  testi- 
mony and  no  decision  by  the  Church,  a  man  who  chooses  in  good 
faith  as  true  one  of  two  opinions  does  not  sin  through  doubt,  because 
to  him  there  is  no  doubt'     The  theory  of  Medina  had  a  far  wider 
scope,  for  it  allowed  a  man  to  choose  the  less  probable  and  less  safe 
of  two  opinions,  knowing  it  to  be  so.     To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
assume  that  practic^al  certainty  was  acquired  by  probability,  and  even 
by  the  lesser  probability,  and  thus  the  certainty  was  shifted  from 
belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  act  to  belief  that  if  a  man  acted  on  a 
lesser  probability  he  was  shielded   from  the  responsibility  of  the 
more  or  less  probable  sin  of  his  action — a  principle  which  threw 
wide  open  the  tlood-gates  of  laxism.     In  1606  a  probabilist  author 
expresses  this  with  some  reserve.^     Shortly  afterward  the  great  theo- 
logian TomivS  Sanchez  asserts  the  doctrine  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.     He  asks  whether  one  can  act  according  to  a  less  safe  opin- 
ion of  others  which  he  deems  probable  against  his  own  safer  opinion, 
which  he  considers  more  probable.     Some  authors,  he  says,  deny  it, 
and  he  quotes  several,  from  St.  Antonino  to  Azpilcueta,  who  argue 
that  this  is  to  act  agjiiust  onc^s  conscience  and  to  expose  oneself  to 
the  peril  of  niortiil  sin.     But  he  answers  that  it  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  this  is  licit.     A  probable  opinion  is  one  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed without  danger,  and  no  one  is  bound  to  embrace  the  better  and 
more  perfect.     AVhen  certainty  is  not  to  be  obtained  God  does  not 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  47,  40.— Voit  Theol.  Moral.  I.  75.— Stapf 
Epit.  Thcol.  Moral.  §  61,  n.  1. 

^  AzpilcuetiB  Comment.  Cap.  Si  quia  autem  n.  48,  50. 

'  Dico  satis  esse  ccrtitudinem  moralem  quae  tunc  adest  cum  quia  opinionem 
probabilem  ct  aliqucni  doctorum  n(m  spernendum  et  rationem  iirmam  sequitar; 
et  non  expcmit  se  periculo  peccandi :  at<]uc  ita  tutus  est  in  foro  coDscientise.— 
CarbonLs  Summa  Summarum  Casuum  Conscientije  T.  I.  P.  i.  Lib.  5,  cap.  14. 
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obligate  08  to  it,  but  only  to  act  witli  moral  certaioty,  such  as  is 
ta  be  found  iu  a  probable  opinion.  He  does  not  act  against  his  con- 
scienee  who  follows  the  less  probable  opinion,  but  only  he  who  acts 
with  a  doubtful  conscience  or  one  whi^'h  pronounces  the  act  certainly 
a  sin.  Nor  does  he  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  formal  but  only 
of  material  sin,  and  in  support  of  thii$  he  cit£s  Medina,  Mercado, 
Vazquez,  Valencia,  Gutierez,  Suareji,  Henriquez,  Azor,  Baiiez,  Na- 
varro [Pedro],  Aragon,  Salon,  Luis  Lojiez,  Ledesma,  Salas,  Sayre 
and  Leonartlo — ^in  fact,  nearly  all  liis  prominent  contemiwraries. 
Moreover,  he  adds,  that  this  is  Irue  even  if  the  actor  retains  his 
own  more  probable  opinion  :  also,  if  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
the  less  probable  cannot  be  followed,  he  yet  can  follow  it  if  he  thinks 
the  lawfulness  of  such  action  to  be  probable.  To  reach  these  results 
Sanchez  is  obliged  to  reduce  to  a  nullity  the  time-honored  require- 
ment of  certainty.  Some  argue,  he  says,  that  a  judgment  practically 
certain  is  required,  excluding  all  fear  of  the  opposite,  for  whoever 
judges  an  act  to  be  only  practically  probably  licit  judges  it  also  to 
be  probably  illicit,  and  in  doing  it  sins  by  exposing  himself  to  the 
danger  of  sin.  But  it  is  much  truer  that  a  practically  certain  judg- 
ment is  not  requisite,  but  a  probable  judgment  with  a  fear  of  the 
opposite  suffices ;  otherwise  acarce  auy  one  could  act,  for  jiractical 
things  are  meet  difficult  of  knowing  and  are  subjected  to  various 
opinions.  Nor  in  this  does  he  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  sin- 
ning, which  is  incurred  only  by  him  who  Ijelieves  a  tiling  to  be 
illicit,  and  has  not  a  probable  assent  asserting  it  to  be  licit.'  Cer- 
tainty thus  dwindled  away  into  probability,  and  though  the  theo- 
logians had  to  resort  to  the  most  illogical  processes  in  order  to  reach 
this  result  they  none  the  less  resolutely  accomplished  it.'  La  Croix 
tells  us  that  sin  is  excluded  by  acting  on  a  probable  opinion,  and 


'  Th.  Sanchez  in  Pnecepta  Decalogi  Lib.  I.  cap.  is.  n,  18, 14, 17. 18. 

'  See  Marchant  TVibimal  Aiiimiimm,  where,  after  stating  that  opinion  lias 
always  dread  of  the  opposite,  he  states  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  follow  a  probable 
opitiioD  wilb  an  iatrinsic  and  practical  fear  of  the  opposite,  and  divides  fear 
into /ormiifo  i'ifn'n*tc((— that  which  caiiseaanxiety  of  the  intellect— and /ormirfo 
cxlriniica—tiiaX  which  arises  from  authority.  It  is  only  lawful  to  act  with  in- 
trinsic certainty,  but  then  practical  and  moral  certainty  does  not  exclude  fear 
of  the  opposite,  and  he  concludes  that  tii  act  with  n  probable  opinion,  even  with 
fear  of  the  opposite,  ^ives  moral  certainty  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  act,  and 
nothing  more  is  required.— Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Til.  5,  Q.  3,  Concl.  1 ;  Q.  7,  8. 
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thus  the  action  is  biised  on  moral  certainty.*  The  whole  system  was 
condensed  into  the  favorite  axiom  of  the  probabilists,  qui  probabiliUr 
agit  prudenter  agit — lie  who  acts  on  a  probability  acts  prudently.  So 
enthusiastic  did  the  moralists  grow  that  a  probable  reason  was  de- 
clared to  overcome  law  and  precept,  for  reason  itself  is  a  sort  of  law 
and  the  origin  of  laws.^  Juan  Sanchez  piously  r^ards  it  as  an  act 
of  Providence  that  there  are  such  a  multitude  of  conflicting  opinions, 
for  this  lightens  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  preserves  men  from  rebellion, 
for  now  they  can  choose  the  opinion  and  act  on  it  without  sin,  as 
God  does  not  care  which  opinion  they  select.^  La  Croix  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  a  man  is  bound  to  follow  the  less  probable  opinion  and 
reject  the  more  probable,  whenever  he  can  thus  secure  any  temporal 
or  spiritual  advantage  for  himself  or  for  another.* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  confessors  who  guided  the  consciences  of 
their  penitents  on  such  principles  speedily  became  favorites  in  courts. 
So  easy  a  method  of  reconciling  sin  with  salvation  was  sure  to  be 
popular,  and  when  a  probable  opinion  justified  a  sin,  there  were  not 
lacking  manufacturers  of  opinions  to  suit  all  demands.  We  have 
seen  how  eagerly  the  Jesuits  embraced  tlie  new  dispensation,  which 
superseded  tlic  moral  law,  and  how  obstinately  they  adhered  to  it, 
but  they  were  not  the  only  propagators  of  it.  Theologians  of  all 
classes  constructed  elaborate  treatises  on  moral  theology  based  upon 
it,  and  as  the  century  wore  on  the  number  of  its  defenders  increased 
enormously.  Terrill  cites  two  hundred  authors  in  its  favor,  and  says 
there  arc  forty  of  these  to  one  on  the  other  side,  and  Grobat  adds 
twenty-five  more  to  the  list.*  This  virtual  unanimity  of  the  writers 
afforded  another  proof  of  its  truth,  for  it  was  piously  pointed  out 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  prime  importance  to  morals  God  would  not 
allow  such  numbers  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  err.*  It  was 
assumed  to  be  the  ancient  and  recognized  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  that  opposition  was  merely  a  modern  novelty  of  the  Jansenists, 


*  La  Croix  Thcol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  66.  At  the  same  time  he  admits  (n.  201) 
that  opinions  become  probable  or  improbable,  according  as  the  reasons  for 
or  against  tliem  are  called  to  mind  or  discovered.  There  is  thus  no  permanent 
or  definite  standard  of  conduct. 

'^  Alph.  de  Leone  de  Off.  et  Potest.  Confessar.  Recoil.  li.  n.  67. 
•''  Jo.  yanchez  Selecta  de  Sacram.  Disp.  XLiv.  n.  70. 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  459. 

"^  Voit  Thcol.  Moral.  I.  76.  «  La  Croix,  Lib.  I.  n.  270. 
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altlioiigh  none  of  the  older  authorities  could  be  cited,  and  it  was 
argued  that  rulers,  subjects,  physiciaos,  lawyers  and  merchants  act 
on  probabilities,  that  certainty  can  rarely  be  attained  in  life,  and 
that  universal  experience  justifies  the  application  of  the  rule  to 
morals.'  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  sound  like  a 
[tarody  on  dialectics  and  would  be  amusing  if  they  did  not  lead  to 
consequences  so  deplorable,  especially  as  they  admit  the  bias  which 
the  inclination  gives  to  the  judgment  in  regarding  an  opinion  as 
probable.  Thus  Arsdekin,  as  an  example,  selects  the  innocent  (jues- 
tion  whether  it  is  lawful  to  paint  on  Sunday,  and  proceeds  to  state 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  unlawful,  less  probable  that  it  ts 
lawful.  But  in  this  case  the  will,  having  regard  to  its  object,  or  the 
good  proper  to  it,  determines  the  intellect  to  the  probable  assent 
that  painting  on  Sunday  is  lawful.  For  thus  on  the  one  side  it 
greatly  promotes  its  own  f;;ood  and  its  liberty  to  paint  if  it  chooses, 
and  on  the  other  hand  suffers  no  detriment,  for  it  still  retains  its 
liberty  not  to  paint,  as  a  matter  of  counsel,  not  obligatory  under 
pain  of  sin.  It  is  evident  that  it  thus  greatly  promotes  its  own 
good,  for  it  removes  the  obligation  of  always  abstaining  from  this 
work,  and  it  thus  averts  the  danger  of  sin  to  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  subjected,  and  to  which  it  would  willingly  expose  itself  if  it 
determined  the  intellect  to  the  opposite  assent,  all  of  which  is  an  act 
of  prudence.'  Thus  the  conception  that  right  and  wrong  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  human  acts  is  completely  suppressed,  and  the  system 
may  be  described  as  a  science  of  morals  witli  morality  eliminated. 
Besides,  as  La  Croix  points  out,  when  we  say  that  an  opinion  is  prob- 
able or  more  probable,  the  correct  inference  is  that  its  opposite  is 
likewise  probable,'  which  affords  to  human  free-will  the  widest  lati- 
tude of  action. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  system,  everything  depends  upon  the  received 
definition  of  prol)abiIity.  We  iiave  seen  how  vague  and  confused 
are  the  distinctions  between  doubt  and  probability — lietween  the 
external  verisimilitude  and  its  action  on  the  intellect,  or  its  consider- 
ation objectively  and  subjectively — the  probability  itself  and  what  is 


I 


'  Arsdekin  Theol.  Triimrt.  P.  iil.  Tract.  1,  cap.  1,  Princip.  17 ;  cap.  2  |  1. 

'  Ar«dekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  in.  Tract.  1,  cap.  2  |  2. 

'  L&  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  174-6.  Oa  the  other  hand  (lb.  n.  178) 
when  you  eay  a  thing  ia  morally  certain  it  does  not  follow  that  its  opposite  is 
destitute  of  probability,  for  there  are  various  grsdea  of  moral  certainty. 
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called  the  probable  conscience.  In  the  definition,  moreover,  of 
probability  considered  objectively,  the  probabilist  theologians  have 
been  at  variance,  as  in  almost  everything  else,^  and  the  various  dis- 
tinctions drawn  afford  ample  opportunity  for  those  so  disposed  to 
fritter  away  all  safeguards.  There  is  first  the  distinction  between 
speculative  and  practical  probability,  of  which  some  authorities  make 
much,  while  others  admit  that  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  diiSerenoe, 
for,  as  Juan  Sanchez  says,  practical  probability  arises  from  specula- 
tive as  effect  from  cause,  and  speculative  may  at  any  moment  be 
reduced  to  practice ;  it  may  therefore  safely  be  dismissed  from  con- 
sideration.* More  important  is  the  distinction  between  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  probability — the  probability  which  arises  from  reason- 
ing about  an  action  and  its  probable  sin  or  innocence,  and  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  opinions  of  exj>erts  and  of  theological 
authorities.  Of  course,  to  an  ordinary  mind,  intrinsic  probability  is 
the  mainly  or  solely  important  question,  for  it  concerns  the  naked 
fact  whether  an  act  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  but  the  theologians  have 
so  befogged  the  whole  question  of  morals,  and  the  gradations  between 
greater  or  less  probability  are  so  refined,  that  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  only  the  most  learned  and  sagacious  are  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  intrinsic  probability.  As  Arsdekin  expresses  it, 
it  is  very  nirc  that  one  is  so  singularly  learned  that  he  can  decide 
the  greater  or  less  intrinsic  probability  of  an  opinion ;  we  see  by 
constant  experience*  among  the  doctors  that  what  seems  more  prob- 
able to  one  seems  less  so  to  another,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
even  to  a  learned  man  it  would  be  an  insup}X)rtable  burden  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  more  probable  opinion  before  he  acts.*  By 
virtually  common  consent,  therefore,  intrinsic  probability  is  aban- 
doned to  the  researches  of  the  professed  theologians  to  dispute  over, 


^  For  the  various  more  or  less  conflicting  dcfiiiitions  of  probability,  see  L» 
Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i,  n.  108,  112. 

^  Carainueli.s  Thcol.  Fundam.  n.  348. — Th.  Sanchez  in  Prsecepta  Decalo^ 
Lib.  I.  cap.  ix.  n.  3. — Jo.  Sanchez  Selccta  de  Sacramentia,  Disp.  XLIV.  n.  68.— 
Viva  Comment,  in  Prop.  xxvi.  Alex.  VIL  n.  9.— La  Croix  Theol.  Moral. 
Lib.  I.  n.  115-18.— Liguori,  Istriizione  Pratica  Cap.  I.  n.  43;  E^osd.  De  Usu 
mo<lorato  n.  (>. 

Gury,  however  (Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  I.  77),  points  out  that  an  act  speculA- 
lively  probable  may  be  illicit  in  special  cases  through  danger  of  scaudali 
irreverence,  injustice  etc. 

'  Aj>jdekin  Theol.  Tripart  p  "^  ^ 
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and  the  mass  of  ranfessors  and  penitents  are  told  to  be  satisfied  with 
extrinsic' 

Extrinsic  probability,  or  that  which  is  foucded  on  the  dictum  of 
experts,  is  therefore  virtually  the  sole  guide  for  the  conduct  of  the 
maes  of  mankind  and  the  rule  for  practice  in  tlie  confessional,  with 
the  result,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  obliterating  the  distinction  be- 
tween innocence  and  sin,  for,  as  Caramuel  points  out,  what  is  prob- 
able to-day  may  be  improbable  to-morrow,  and  what  yesterday  was 
probable  to-day  may  be  certainly  true  or  certainly  false.'  Still  this 
simplifies  the  question  greatly,  for  it  eliminates  reason  and  substi- 
tutes authority,  but  in  view  of  the  vast  crowd  of  theologians  of  all 
degrees  of  eminence  it  raises  at  once  new  problems  as  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  authority  requisite  to  render  an  opinion  probable. 
For  the  ordinary  penitent  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  opinion 
of  his  confessor  suSicca  and  that  he  can  safely  follow  it,  and  this, 
indeed,  could  scarce  be  otherwise  in  the  svstem  of  the  Church  ;*  or, 


I 


'  Viva  Comment,  in  Prop.  xxvi.  Alex,  VII.  n.  ".—La  Croii  Theol,  Moral. 
Lib.  I.  n.  160-2.— Gury  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  I.  54.— Reiffenatuet  Theol.  Moral. 
Tract.  I.  Dist.  iii.  n.  42.— Sporur  (Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  I.  n.  36-40)  holds  that 
extrioBic  probability  does  not  BulGce,  but  he  neutralizes  tbia  by  aaying  that  a 
conimon  opinion  must  not  be  departed  from.  Voit  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  a, 
103)  says  that  the  actor  must  knriw  the  reasons  of  the  probability,  but  also 
that  he  can  assume  their  existence.  Liguori,  in  a  fit  of  rigorism  (De  Usn 
moderato  n.  67),  sayx  that  the  confessor  before  adopting  au  opinion  must  weigh 
its  intrinsic  reasons,  and  if  he  finds  a  convincing  one  for  the  safer  aide  he 
cannot  adopt  the  less  safe  one,  Chough  it  may  be  supported  by  many  doctors. 
But  this  is  admitted  to  be  impossible,  and  his  disciples  unanimously  agree  that 
intrinsic  probability  can  only  be  weighed  by  the  moat  learned  and  experienced, 
and  that  all  others  must  be  content  with  extrinsic. — Scavini  Theol.  Moral. 
UniT.  Tract.  I.  Disp.  ii.  Cap,  3,  Art.  2,  j  3  A.  Q.  4  — Bonal  Institt.  Theol. 
Tom.  V.  Df  Act.  Human,  n.  124.— Marc.  Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  62. 

Qousset  (Thiol.  Morale,  I.  100)  quotes  approvingly  from  the  Jesuit  Fed. 
Mar.  Pallavicini,  that  a  confessor  should  not  impose  on  a  penitent  anything 
which  is  disputed  by  one  or  two  respectable  authors.  The  Church  knows  theee 
differences  and  tolerates  them;   the  coofiMsor  nhould  not  set  himself  up  to 

-'  Caramaelis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  447. 

^  Cnramuelis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  450.— La  Croix  Thool.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n. 
166-7.— Wigandt  Tribunal.  Confessar.  Tract.  II.  Exam.  iii.  n.  3,  23.— Arsdekin 
Theol.  Tripart.  P,  ni.  Tract  1,  cap.  1,  Princip.  22.— Gousset  Th6ol.  Morale,  I. 
incina  Theol.  Christ,  contracta  Lib.  i.  Diss.  1 ,  c.  5,  n.  4. 
how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the  assertion  of  Cardinal  Rezzonico, 
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if  he  chooses  to  consult  a  learned  man,  he  can  accept  the  response 
without  further  inquiry,  for  that  renders  it  sufficiently  probable.^ 
When,  however,  it  comes  to  giving  an  opinion  currency  as  probable, 
so  that  it  can  be  quoted  and  used  generally,  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  discussion.  Pedro  of  Aragon  says  that  it  does  not  suffice 
that  apparent  reasons  can  be  alleged  in  favor  of  an  opinion,  or  that 
it  has  defenders,  for  then  all  errors  would  be  probable ;  a  probable 
opinion  is  one  which  can  be  followed  without  blame.*  Some  writers 
hold  that  a  single  author  is  sufficient,  others  that  it  requires  four,  or 
five,  or  six,  or  more  :  some  are  not  particular  as  to  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  supporters  of  an  opinion,  others  weigh  and  scrutinize 
them  with  commendable  care.  Liguori,  whose  familiarity  with 
modern  theologians  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
writer,  only  places  four  doctors  in  the  first  rank,  and  none  of  them 
are  moderns — Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus  and  Antonino; 
next  to  them  he  classes  men  of  very  various  ability,  such  as  Suarez, 
Soto,  Cano,  Caietano,  Bafiez,  Pierre  de  la  Palu,  Cardinal  ToletuSi 
Prierias,  Tomds  Sanchez,  Angiolo  da  Chivasso,  Vazquez,  Bartolom- 
meo  Fumo,  Roncaglia,  the  Salamanca  theologians,  Manuel  Sa,  Lay- 
mann  etc.,  while  he  regards  as  too  much  inclined  to  laxity  Caramuel, 
Zauardi,  Juan  Sanchez,  Leander,  Diana,  Tamburini  and  some 
others.'  All  this  debate  is,  however,  of  slender  use,  for  the  main 
point  is  whether  the  actor  himself  thinks  the  opinion  probable,  and 
this  he  may  do  on  a  single  opinion  if  he  believes  it  common.*  In 
the  first  enthusiasm  of  probabilism  the  eager  casuists  grasped  at  the 


Bishop  of  Padua,  who,  in  1746,  deploring  the  ignorance  of  the  priesthood,  in- 
formed tliem  that  they  plunge  themselves  and  those  whom  they  guide  into 
hell  ?— Lett.  Pastorale,  19  Feb.  1746. 

^  Mart.  Fornarii  Institt.  Confessar.  Tract,  ii.  cap.  xviii.— Roncaglia  Univ. 
Mor.  Theol.  Tract,  i.  Q.  1,  cap.  2,  Q.  4. 

^  Petri  de  Aragon  de  Justitia  et  Jure  Q.  LXiii.  Art.  iv. 

'  Vindicine  Alphonsiana;,  p.  liii. — Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphonsianse,  n.  63. 

Summists,  as  a  rule,  are  not  regarded  as  of  high  authority,  though  some  of 
them,  as  Caietano,  Azpilcueta,  Cardinal  Toletus,  Manuel  Sa,  Bnsenbaum  etc 
arc  omni  exoeptione  majores. — La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  160-2.  Joan 
Sanchez,  who  says  that  a  single  doctor  of  good  standing  renders  an  opinion 
probable,  elsewhere  asserts  that  three  or  four  summists  do  the  same  if  among 
them  are  Angiolo  and  Prierias. — Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  XLlll.  n.  87 ; 
XLiv.  n.  61. 

*  Alph.  dc  Leone  de  Off.  et  Potest.  Confessar.  Recoil.  ll.  n.  74-80. 
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opinions  of  any  one  whom  they  found  in  print,  and  pronomiceil  ibat 
this  rendered  them  probable,  for  they  atoned  that  what  espajwd  the 
censure  must  be  jnstiliable  (a  probability  wliicli  came  to  be  known 
a*i  probaOilllas  impunittilis  or  immunitatis),  but  Alexander  VII. 
condemned  this  indiscriminate  attribution  of  authority  to  unknonni 
men.'  Arsdekin  nominally  accepts  this  papal  utterance,  and  then, 
as  is  customary  with  theologians,  proceeds  to  argue  it  away ;  num- 
bers do  not  count;  a  dozen  authors  may  be  mistaken  and  a  single 
one  may  upset  the  common  opinioti.*  In  accordance  with  this  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  a  single  writer  of  unexceptionable  character, 
who  has  examined  a  subject  carefully,  suffices  to  render  his  opinion 
probable,  even  if  it  is  novel  and  opposed  to  all  others,'  and  the 
decision  of  the  papal  Penitentiary,  in  1831,  that  Liguori's  opinions 
may  safely  be  followed  without  investigation,  confirms  this. 

All  opinions,  however,  are  not  equally  probable ;  of  two  opiwsites 
both  may  be  equal,  or  one  may  be  more  probable  than  the  other. 
The  test  for  determining  such  comparison  is  not  easy.  As  regards 
intrinsic  comparative  probability,  the  judgment  must  depend  upon 
the  intellectual  working  of  the  expert  who  compares  them,  and  it  is 
a  common-place  among  the  theologians  that  what  to  one  doctor 
appears  the  more  prolwible  appears  to  anofher  the  less.  No  rules  for 
such  mental  processes  can  be  formulated,  and  in  practice  tlie  de- 
cision must  depend  on  extrinsic  authority.  The  systematic  writers, 
therefore,  collect  with  incredible  industry  the  opinions  of  their  pre- 
decessors and  enumerate  them  on  either  side  of  each  disputed  ques- 
tion ;  Liguori's  followers  boast  that  in  his  great  Moral  Theology  he 
decides  40(K)  questions,  giving  34,000  citations   from   about   800 


}  et  moderni  debet 
a.  Sede  Apmtolica 


1  PriBcept.  Decal. 


'  Alexsndri  VII.  Prop.  27 — "Si  liber  sit  alicujua  janiori 
opinio  censeri  probabilis,  dum  non  coDstet  r^ectam  esse 
tanquam  improbabilem." 

'  Aradekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  ni.  Tract,  i.  cap.  2,  |  5. 

*  8a  Aph.  ConfeHBar.  s.  v.  Dubium  a,  3. — Th.  Sanchez  i 
Lib.  I.  cap.  ix.  n.  7. — Alph.  de  Leone  de  OfBc.  Confeaaar.  Recoil.  II.  n.  72.— 
Caramuelia  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  438,  448-9.— Layman  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I, 
Tract.  I.  cap.  5,  J  2,  n.  8.— Viva  Oominent.  in  Prop.  xxvi.  Alex.  VII.  n.  \,  2, 
6,  7  ;  Comment,  in  Prop.  in.  Alex.  VIII.  n.  13.— La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib. 
I,  n.  165.— Sporer  Theol,  Moral.  Tract.  I.  n.  48.— Heraig  Man.  GoafeMar.  P.  r. 
n.l70.—Scavini  Theol.  Moral.  Univ. Tract,  i.  Disp.vi.  Cap.  3,  Art.  2,  J  3,  A.Q. 
6.— Gory  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  L  64.— Bonal  Institt.  Theol.  M.-ral.  Tom.  V,  De 
Ad.  Human,  n.  123. — Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphoosian.  n.  63. 
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authors.^  Since  his  time  there  lias  been  less  of  this  promiscuous 
heaping  up  of  contradictory  opinions,  for  his  overshadowing  authority 
renders  it  less  necessary,  but  his  predecessors  strove  in  vain  to 
establish  some  rule  by  which  the  comparative  extrinsic  probability 
of  an  opinion  could  be  estimated.  Juan  Sanchez  tells  us  that  many 
men  gauge  this  comparative  probability  by  the  number  of  authors 
maintaining  it,  but  this  he  says  is  a  mistake,  for  on  a  point  treated 
by  only  three  authors  the  support  of  two  renders  an  opinion  more 
probable  than  the  support  of  sixteen  would  on  a  point  discussed  by 
thirty.^  Arsdekin  admits  that  the  greater  or  less  probabilities  are 
very  difficult  to  weigh,  and  that  it  often  happens  that  what  one 
think8  more  probable  on  subsequent  reflection  appears  to  be  less  so.* 
Herzig  tells  us  that  authority  does  not  make  one  opinion  more  prob- 
able than  another,  but  reason ;  the  opinion  of  one  man  may  be  more 
probable  than  that  of  many.*  La  Croix  gives  a  list  of  erroneous 
opinions  supported  by  from  five  to  forty  authors  to  show  that  num- 
ber alone  does  not  suffice.*  These  questions,  however,  were  really 
of  mere  speculative  imjx)rtance.  The  probabiliorists  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  them,  for  they  abhorred  casuistry,  and  in  doubtful 
matters  they  inclined  always  to  the  more  rigorous  or  safer  side.  To 
the  probabilist  they  were  unimportant,  for  he  could  choose  either 


*  Vindiciae  Alphonsianae,  p.  Ivi. 

-  Jo.  Sanchez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  xliv.  n.  67.  How  carelessly 
this  collection  of  opinions  was  often  done  is  indicated  by  Sanchez's  warning 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  rely  upon  the  index  of  a  book  in  judging  of  the  opinion 
of  an  author,  for  indexes  are  often  misleading  and  are  only  guides  for  con- 
sulting the  text  (lb.  n.  69).  Thyrsus  Gonzalez  makes  a  fairly  good  point  when 
he  represents  the  sinner  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  pleading  that  he  had 
followed  the  le^ss  probable  opinion  favoring  himself  because  it  had  the  support 
of  twelve  weighty  authors,  and  God  responding  that  the  other  side  had  the 
support  of  twenty  still  more  weighty  authors,  and  besides  was  recognized  by 
him,  wherefore  he  had  followed  the  flesh  and  not  the  will  and  law  of  God 
(Fundani.  Theol.  Moral.  Diss.  III.  cap.  ii.  J  2). 

^  Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  ill.  Tract.  1,  cap.  ii.  J  2. 

*  llerzig  Man.  Confossar.  P.  I.  n.  172. 

^  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  180-49.  La  Croix  (lb.  n.  165)  adds  a 
significant  caution  that  it  does  not  do  to  trust  the  citations  of  authorities  quoted 
in  support  of  an  opinion,  for  you  cannot  know  whether  the  compiler  has  him- 
self examined  or  understood  them.  Arsdekin  (Theol.  Tripart.  P.  III.  Tract.  1, 
cap.  1,  Princip.  22)  utters  the  same  caution,  for  such  citations  are  frequently 
false,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  repeatedly  is  the  case  in  those  of 

lAgUOTl, 
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side  at  will ;  the  correctness  of  hia  choice  made  no  difference,  for  if 
he  followed  a  false  opinion  the  sin  was  only  material  and  not  formal. 
As  Vnit  says,  "If  I  consider  an  opinion  to  \}C  false,  and  others, 
perhaps  wiser  than  I,  from  a  weighty  motive  unknown  to  me,  affirm 
it  to  be  certainly  probable  and  safe  in  practice,  I  can  lawfully  and 
safely  adopt  their  jndf^ment  and  abandon  my  own,"'  So  little 
differenr*  does  it  make  that  a  t!<jnfes3i;>r  when  applied  to  can  advise 
aecording  fa)  one  opinion  at  one  time  and  aocopding  fai  its  opposite  at 
another,  or  an  individual  can  vary  his  actions  in  the  same  manner, 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  he  cannot  apply  l^oth  opinions  in 
succession  to  the  same  case.'     When  such  liberty  exists  the  com- 


'  Arsiliikin  loc.  cit.— Eeiffenatuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Dist.  Hi.  n.  52-3.— 
Voit  Theoi.  Moral,  i.  n.  102. 

'  Th.  Sanchez  in  Pracepta  Decalogi  Lib.  I.  cap.  ix.  n.  19. — Sayri  Clavis 
Regia  Sacerd.  Lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  n.  11.— Layman  Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  Tract.  1, 
cap.  5.  i  2,  n.  9.— Busenbaum  Hedull.  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract.  1,  cap.  2, 
Dub.  2.— Caraimiel  Theol.  Fundatn.  n.  4B6-95,~Alph.  de  Leone  de  Off.Con- 
fewiir.  Recoil,  ii.  d.  109-10.— He reig  Man.  Confesitar.  P.  I.  b.  175.— Voit 
Theol.  Moral.  I.  101. 

The  ejtatt  limitB  to  the  extent  in  which  a  man  can  thus  ancceBaively  take 
advantage  of  both  conflicting  opinions  raise  some  diOicult  qaeationii  on  which 
the  theologians  are  not  altogether  in  accord.  Tamburini  (Explie.  Decalogi 
Lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  {  5)  says  that  the  distinctions  lai'l  down  by  the  doctors  are  very 
perplexing  to  confeesorB  in  their  application,  and  he  proceeds  to  prescribe  two 
rules  bfl^d  on  the  probable  opinion  being  dependent  on  or  independent  of  the 
will.  Sporer  says  (Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  I.  cap.  1,  n.  35)  that  if  the  lawfulness 
of  a  tai  is  douhitul,  you  can  u*e  the  probabie  opinion  of  its  unlawfulness  to 
defraud  it,  and  can  then  farm  it  and  exact  it  of  others.  Some  say  that  if  you 
are  a  merchant  and  also  a  tax-collector  you  can  evade  it  yourself  and  exact  it, 
though  if  you  should  subsequently  become  convinced  of  its  legality  you  must 
make  restitution  (La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  371).  But  you  cannot 
commute  a  vow  into  almsgiving,  and  then,  in  view  of  doubt  as  to  power  to 
commute,  withhold  the  alms  (Sporer,  loc.  cit.).  If  a  will  is  of  doubtful  validity, 
the  heir  cannot  take  the  estate  and  then  refuse  to  pay  legacies  on  the  ground 
of  invalidity,  nor  can  fasting  or  the  hours  of  prayer  be  evaded  when  two  clocks 
are  unlike  and  you  follow  one  and  then  the  other  (La  Croix,  loc.  cit,). 

These  examples  are  not  antiquated  casuistry.  Oury  (Casus  Conscientiie  I. 
76)  tells  us  that  an  heir  may  accept  a  will  drawn  in  his  favor  and  lacking 
certain  legal  formalities,  and  then  subsequently  may  ujiscl  another  will  simi- 
larly lacking,  because  it  is  in  favor  of  other  parties,  while  he  is  next  of  kin. 
He  simply  exercises  kis  right  in  electing  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  two 

rohabi  lilies. 
\  These  moralists  are  careful  not  Ui  cite  two  of  the  ectablislied  rules  collected 
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parison  of  probabilities  is  a  mere  speculative  exercise  of  dialectics 
of  DO  moment  in  the  conduct  of  life  or  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  confessional.  Still  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity 
expended  in  defining  the  various  grades  of  probability,  but  the 
vagueness  which  pervades  the  subject  is  illustrated  by  a  remark  of 
Marchant,  tliat  no  one  can  use  a  probable  opinion  in  opposition  to 
a  certain  or  infallible  one,  if  the  latter  can  be  used^  as  though  there 
could  be  any  probability  as  opposed  to  certainty. 

More  important  however  is  the  definition  of  what  renders  an 
opinion  truly  or  safely  probable.  In  view  of  the  adoption  of  proba- 
bility as  a  rule  of  guidance  it  is  essential  that  this  should  be  clearly 
undei'stood,  but,  like  everything  else,  in  this  misty  region  it  was  im- 
possible of  accurate  determination,  and  the  views  entertained  neces- 
sarily varied  with  the  tendency  to  laxity  or  rigor  of  the  individual. 
Tomds  Sanchez  tells  us  that  there  are  two  cases  in  which  a  man  may 
follow  an  opinion  which  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  probability  or 
which  is  even  improbable,  provided  it  is  not  evidently  false;  one  is 
where  there  is  grave  necessity  of  avoiding  imminent  peril,  and  the 
other  where  there  is  haste  and  no  opportunity  of  decision.*  Marchant| 
as  a  Gallican,  though  not  a  Jansenist,  was  disposed  to  take  a  rigorist 
attitude.  He  condemns  the  current  maxim  that  three  or  two  or  even 
one  doctor  makes  an  opinion  probable,  for  types  and  printing  confer 
no  authority,  and  the  fac^t  that  a  book  has  passed  the  censorship  does 
not  show  that  all  its  propositions  are  approved.  To  render  an  opin- 
ion truly  prol)able  it  must  not  be  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  God 
or  the  innate  laws  of  the  Svnderesis,  or  to  the  written  law  and  Deca- 
logue  or  the  traditional  law,  or  scripture  or  to  the  human  actions  of 
Christ  and  the  saints,  the  interpretations  of  the  doctors  and  the  sense 
of  the  Church  and  its  councils  and  the  teachings  of  theologians  of 
acknowledged  authority,  from  among  whom  he  excludes  the  scrib- 
blers whose  sole  effort  is  to  proclaim  some  new  subtilty  ;  moreover,  no 
matter  what  is  the  authority  of  the  doctor,  if  his  opinion  is  at  van- 
by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298 — "Quod  semel  plaeuit  ampliua  displicere  non 
pot<?9t"  (Reg.  xxi.),  and  "Mutare  consilium  quis  non  potest  in  alterius  detri- 
mentum"  (Reg.  xxxiii.). — Reguloe  Juris  in  Sexto  ad  calcem. 

*  Marcliant  Tribunal.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract.  V.  Tit.  5,  Q.  3,  Concl.  5. — For 
the  definitions  of  the  various  grades  of  probability  see  Liguori  Theol.  Moral.  I. 
40,  or  Goussot,  Tlieol.  Morale,  J.  89. 

^  Th.  Sanchez  in  Prsecepta  Decal.  Lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  n.  25. 
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ance  with  the  primaiy  law  it  is  not  probable.'  La  Croix,  who  repre- 
sents the  developed  probsibilism  of  the  eighteenth  centurj',  tauglit  by 
the  Jesuits,  tells  us  that  if  a  man  considers  an  opinion  to  be  abso- 
lutely false  lie  cannot  use  it  in  practice,  but  if  it  only  seems  to  be 
false,  while  the  authors  supporting  it  render  it  extrinsically  probable, 
he  can  use  it  with  a  safe  conscience.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  many  moralists  of  the  highest  repute,  while  holding  one  side  to 
be  absolutely  true  and  the  opposite  consequently  to  be  false,  yet  of^u 
add  tliat  the  opposite  is  probable  and  can  be  used  in  practice.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  an  opinion  is  true,  but  only 
whether  it  is  probable,  for  probability  and  lawfulness  are  the  same.^ 

In  obedience  to  this  we  are  told  that  if  a  man  feels  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  doing  or  omitting  anything,  he  ought  to  use  due  diligence 
to  determine  the  question,  but  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  should  choose 
which  appears  to  be  the  best,  and  if  this  is  impracticable  he  can  do 
as  he  likes,  feeling  certain  that  he  does  not  sin,  for  it  is  the  same  as 
if  both  sides  were  probable.*  Thus  the  individual  was  taught  how 
to  satisfy  both  conscience  and  desire.  Caramuel  throws  the  whole 
burden  of  proof  on  rigor  as  against  laxity,  for  all  human  acts  are 
licit  which  do  not  evidently  infringe  on  any  obligatory  law,  and  to 
show  that  it  is  illicit  requires  three  things — first,  that  its  malice  be 
proved  by  reasons  to  which  no  probable  answer  can  be  given ;  sec- 
ond, to  disprove  iti^  lawfulness  by  similar  reasons,  and,  tliird,  to  show 
that  the  opinion  In  its  favor  is  not  supported  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  authors — a  proving  of  a  negative  well-nigh  impossible  in  the 
multitude  of  theologians.* 

Not  content  with  securing  the  recognition  of  probability  as  a 
standard  of  action  the  moralists  extended  tlieir  conquests  by  claim- 
ing the  same  privilege  for  the  doubtfully  pmhable  and  the  probably 
probable.     There  were  some  who  drew  a  distinction  between  these 

'  Marchant  Tribunal.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract  v.  Tit.  5,  Q.  4,  5. 

Syndcresis  is  sometimes  uaed  as  Bynonymous  with  cflnBcience,  but  strictly 
8]>eaking.  it  ia  the  habit  of  assenting  to  the  primal  prinuiplea  which  teach  us 
to  shuD  evil  Bad  to  follow  good,  while  couscienee  is  the  instrnmeat  tbrougli 
which  it  works. — Dom.  Soto  de  Ju«titia  at  Jure  Lib.  i.  Q.  iv.  Art.  1.  Conel.  2. 
— Marchant  loc.  cU,  Tit.  1,  Q.  1,  Concl.  1. 

•  La  Oroix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I,  n.  375-77.  387. 

*  Aagastini  Brevis  Nutitia  eorum  quK  rel  necesaaria  vel  utilia  Bant  Conrea- 
^quriia,  Omteienlia,  a.  11  (Bonnniffi,  1647). 
^\  •  CaramueliB  Theol.  Fund.  n.  451,  453. 
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adjectives,  but  the  lines  of  demarkation  were  very  hazy ;  the  doubt- 
fully probable  should  be  rejected,  because  certainty  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  doubt,  but  the  probably  probable  can  be  safely  adopted 
as  a  rule  of  action.^  In  the  eflTorts  of  the  Holy  See  to  check  the 
laxity  of  the  prevailing  morality,  Innocent  XI.,  in  1679,  condemned 
the  proposition  that  slender  (tenuis)  probability  could  be  safely  fol- 
lowed.^ The  practical  application  of  adjectives  such  as  this  is  subject 
to  no  little  latitude,  and  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  tenuis  gave 
rise  to  considerable  i>erplexity  f  besides,  as  his  formula  commenced 
with  the  word  generatim,  the  casuists  argued  that  he  merely  pro- 
posed to  forbid  the  general  use  of  slender  probability  and  not  its 
application  to  special  and  individual  cases.  The  probably  probable, 
moreover,  was  left  untouched,  and  its  use  continued  to  be  advocated.^ 
Viva  cx)nce<les  to  Innocent's  condemnation  the  rejection  of  the  slightly 
probable  and  the  probably  probable,  but  he  adds  that  many  weighty 
doctors  think  otherwise,  and  their  opinion  is  not  without  probability, 
for  there  are  cases  in  which  the  probability  of  the  probability  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  use  of  the  opinion  in  practice,  and  there  is  a 
dispute  among  the  doctors  whether  in  cases  of  necessity  it  is  licit  to 
follow  opinions  of  slender  probability.*  It  is  all  a  juggle  of  words 
however,  which  the  theologians  used  without  any  definite  sense  of 
their  meaning,  for  La  Croix,  after  saying  that  an  opinion  upheld  by 
five  or  six  authors  of  repute  must  be  considered  to  have  a  weighty 
reason  (wliicli  is  the  requisite  of  probability),  even  though  it  is  com- 


^  Tamburini  (Explic.  Decalogi  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  J  3,  n.  8)  quotes  Salas,  Vaz- 
quez, Sanchez  and  Merolla  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  probably  probable,  and 
emphatically  approve4i  it. 

'  Innoc.  PP.  XI.  Pro]).  3.  "Generatim  dum  probabilitate,  sive  intrinsica sive 
extrinsica  quantumvis  tenui,  modo  a  probabilitatis  finibus  non  exeat,  confisi 
aliquid  agimus,  semper  prudentcr  agimus." 

^  Reiffenstuel  (Tlieol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Dist.  iii.  n.  45-6),  in  discussing  the 
meaning  of  tenuis^  tells  us  that  there  has  been  dispute  about  it.  Lumbier  and 
Filguera  say  that  it  is  what  is  probably  probable — what  is  held  by  a  few  doc- 
tors against  the  majority.  Cardenas  says  that  an  opinion  probably  probable  is 
probable  and  that  the  fenuifer  prohabilis  means  doubtfully  probable. 

*  Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  Tert.  Sec.  Tract,  i.  cap.  ii.  2  5.— Matthwicci 
Cautela  Confessar.  Lib.  ir.  cap.  iii.  n.  3. — La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  L  n. 
365-8.  In  1677  the  Jesuits  ordered  that  the  use  of  the  probably  probable  should 
not  be  taught  in  their  ^^ihools,  so  as  not  to  give  a  handle  to  their  adversaries 
(Dollinger  u.  Reusch,  L  5),  but  they  did  not  forbid  the  practice. 

*  Viva  Comment,  in  Prop.  3  Innoc.  XI.  n.  11-13,  15. 
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monly  rejected,  follows  this  with  the  assertion  that  an  opinion 
asserted  by  some  and  denied  by  others  is  not  certainly  but  only 
probably  probable,^  while  Marc  tells  us  that  there  is  little  difiFerenc^ 
between  slenderly,  doubtfully  and  probably  probable.^  The  more 
rigorous  authors,  such  as  Mendo  and  Gonzalez,  rejected  the  use  of  the 
probably  probable  f  but  Liguori  argues  away  the  condemnation  of 
Innocent  XI.  by  defining  the  slenderly  probable  as  not  probable,  but 
only  possessing  a  false  appearance  or  apprehension  of  probability.* 
This  leaves  the  ground  free  for  the  use  of  all  grades  of  probability, 
and  Herzig  tells  us  that  it  is  licit  to  use  any  probable  opinion,  if  it 
is  truly  probable,  though  the  probability  may  be  of  the  barest  kind 
and  the  opposite  be  most  probable.*  Liguori's  modern  followers 
however  repudiate  the  use  of  slenderly  probable  opinions ;  the  defi- 
nition of  probability  now  current  is  that  it  must  be  based  on  a  weighty 
reason,  and  an  opinion  is  deemed  to  be  probable  which  is  commonly 
hcl<l  by  tlieologians,  or  is  taught  by  Aquinas  and  his  school,  or  is 
asserted  as  probable  by  the  majority  of  theologians,  or  is  held  as  true 
by  five  or  six  theologians  of  eminence,  unless  a  valid  reason  appears 
against  it.*  Within  this  however  there  are  still,  as  of  old,  all  grades 
of  greater  or  less  probability  and  opposing  probable  opinions  on 
almost  all  questions. 

Confident  as  are  the  theologians  as  to  the  safety  of  using  the  less 
probable  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  more  probable,  in  matters  which 
concern  only  the  salvation  of  the  soul  by  the  avoidance  of  sin,  human 
prudence  required  certain  exceptions  to  be  made  which  to  the  mind 
of  anyone  not  trained  in  the  dialectics  of  casuistry  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  falsity  of  the  whole  system.  The  early  probabilists, 
in  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  boundless  control  which  the  new 
theories  gave  them  over  the  monil  world  had  no  hesitation  in  extend- 
ing it  over  the  spiritual  and  physical.     In  1595  Pedro  of  Aragon 


*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  122-6. — Gonzalez  gives  this  waine  defini- 
tion (Fundam.  Theol.  Moral.  Introd.  n.  28). 

'-*  Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  61. 

'  Mendo  Epit.  Opin.  Moral.,  Discursus  praelegendua  n.  8. — Gonzalez  he,  cit, 

*  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Apologia  della  Teologia  Morale  J  ii.  n.  36. 

*  Herzig  Man.  Confessar.  P.  i.  n.  175. 

*  Scavini  Tract,  i.  Disp.  ii.  cap.  3,  Art.  1,  I  3  A.  Q.  1. — Gury  Comp.  Theol. 
Moral  I.  54. 
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.shows  that  a  probable  opinion,  in  opposition  to  a  more  probable  one, 
can  be  followed  in  matters  of  faith,  law  and  medicine.^  It  is  true  that 
about  1600  Henriquez  calls  attention  to  the  special  care  requisite  to 
use  only  the  safer  opinions  in  matters  connected  with  faith  and  the 
sacraments — what  are  known  as  the  media  necessaria  ad  scUutem  or 
the  necesAaria  necessitate  medii  ad  salatem?  Soon  after  this  Carbone  tells 
us  that  there  are  some  who  doubt  whether  probable  opinions  can  be 
followed  as  to  the  forms  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but 
he  does  not  agree  with  them  but  with  Medina,  for  if  probabilities  can 
be  followed  in  other  weighty  matters  why  not  in  these?*  Sayre 
admits  that  Medina  had  followers  in  this,  but  he  shrinks  from  apply- 
ing probabilities  to  the  sacraments,  and  he  also  objects  to  the  assertion 
that  the  physician  and  the  judge  can  follow  the  less  probable  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  more  probable/  Vazquez  says  expressly  that  a 
judge  must  follow  the  more  probable  opinion.*  TomAs  Sanchez  dis- 
cusses the  question  at  much  length.  Under  certain  restrictions  he 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  less  probable  opinion  can  be  followed 
in  medicine  and  the  sacraments  but  not  in  judicial  decisions,  though 
where  opposite  opinions  are  equal  a  judge  can  follow  one  at  one  time 
and  the  other  at  another  if  he  avoids  scandal.  His  remark  about 
the  sacraments  moreover  shows  that  as  yet  the  distinction  was  not 
drawn,  as  to  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  between  the  form  of  minis- 
tration and  the  question  of  its  validity  or  invalidity  arising  from  the 
use  of  less  probable  opinions  by  priest  or  penitent.®  As  probabilism 
spread,  the  laxer  moralists,  like  Juan  Sanchez,  were  not  disposed  to 
admit  the  exceptions  of  medicine,  law,  and  the  media  necessaria;  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  indeed,  he  boldly  argued  that  as  all  connected 
with  them  is  matter  of  conjecture,  one  opinion  is  virtually  as  good 
as  another.'^  The  more  conservative  probabilists,  however,  generally 
admitted  these  exceptions,  for  which  Henriquez  supplied  the  reason- 
able argument  that,  while  a  physician  through  ignorance  may  kill  his 


^  Pet.  de  Aragon.  de  Justitia  et  Jure  Q.  LXiii.  Art.  iv. 

^  Henriquez  Summaj  Thcol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xxvii.  n.  6. 

^  Carbonis  Summaj  Summar.  Cas.  Conscient.  T.  i.  P.  1,  Lib.  5,  cap.  14. 

*  Sayri  Clavis  Reg.  Sacerd.  Lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  n.  3,  4,  G;  cap.  x.  n.  11,  12;  cap. 
xi.  n.  3-13. 

^  Vazijuez  Opusc.  Moral.  De  RestUutluiie  cap.  vi.  §  3,  n.  76,  86. 

*  Th.  Sancliez  in  Praecepta  Decalogi  Lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  n.  32-48. 
'Jo.  Sancliez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  XLiv.  n.  1,  60  flqq.  - 
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^^nrat^  msD  who  follows  a  probable  opinion  inciira  no  risk,  for 
God  mercifully  accepts  it  and  cures  all  mistakes.'  Still,  with  the 
progressive  tendency  to  laxism.  there  were  many  who  reject€d  the 
exceptions,  at  least  as  regards  judges.'  Concina  tells  us  that  Camargo 
collected  the  names  of  seventy  moralists  who  supported  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  jndge  can  decide  according  to  the  less  probable  opinion 
and  that  it  wonid  have  triumphed  hut  for  the  action  of  Innocent  XI.* 
who,  in  1679,  included  in  the  condemnation  of  las  propositions  those 
which  extended  the  use  of  probable  and  less  safe  opinions  to  the  con- 
ferring of  sacraments  and  allowed  judges  to  follow  the  lesser  proba- 
bility.* The  probabiliorists  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this,  and 
argued  that  as  physicians  and  judges  must  follow  the  more  probable 
opinion,  the  confessor  as  physician  and  judge  of  the  soul  should  be 
bound  by  the  same  rule,  and  that  tlie  limitation  forbidding  a  probable 
opinion  to  be  followed  to  the  injury  of  others  rated  the  offence  against 
a  neighbor  higher  than  the  oHence  against  God.''  The  probabilists 
retorted  that  natural  laws  always  operate,  but  in  morals  the  controll- 
ing element  is  the  opinion  and  belief  of  the  actor,  so  that  no  parallel 
can  he  drawn  between  them.  If  a  man  chooses  a  road  infested  by 
robbers  instead  of  a  safe  one,  his  belief  as  to  his  immunity  exercises 
no  influence  on  the  result.*     There  is  also  applied  to  it  the  rule  that 

'  Henrique;:  Sumniee  Theol.  Moral.  Prooam.— Layman  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I. 
Tract.  1,  cap.  5,  J  3,  a.  15-16.— Val.  Eegioald.  Praiis  Fori  Pcenit.  Lib.  xni.  n. 
105.— Biisenbtum  MedullK  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract.  1,  cap.  2,  Dub.  1.— 
Marcbant  Tribunal.  Anim.  T.  I.  Tract.  5,  Tit.  5,  Q.  3,  Condus.  3,  4.— Auguatini 
BreTis  Nolitiaeorumqufeneeessariavelut  ilia  sunt  CotifessariiSj&fMeien'uj,  n,  9. 

»  Alph.  do  Leone  de  Off.  et  Potest  CnnfeHsar.  Recoil.  II.  n.  lOO-I,  177,  179, 
19S. 

'  Cancina  Theol.  Christ.  coQtracta  Lib.  ii.  Diss.  ii.  cap.  5,  u.  4. 

'  Tnnoc.  PP.  XL  Deer.  Sancli»simia,  1678. — "  Prop,  r,  Non  eat  illicitum  in 
sacrantestie  confereadia  iequi  opinioneoi  probabilem  de  valure  aacramenli 
relicts  tutiore,  nisi  id  vetet  lex,  coaventio  out  periculum  gravis  damni  incur- 
rendi.  Hinc  sentcntia  probabili  lantuni  ulenduai  non  est  in  collationc  baji- 
tiiinii,  ordinis  sacerdotalis  aut  episcopalis. 

"Prop.  II.  Probabilit«r  existimo  judicem  pafse  judicare  juxta  opiriioneni 
etiam  minus  probabilem."    This  latter  is  drawn  from  Juan  Sanchez,  iihi  nip. 

>  Wigandt  Tribunal.  Confessar.  Tracl.  ii.  Exam.  iii.  a.  29.— Habert  Theol. 
Moral.  De.  Cbiucieiilia  cap.  iv.  Q.  1. 

•  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  a.  491.— ReilTenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  I. 

Mt.  iii.  n.  48-9,  36.- Roncagliu  Univ.  Mor.  Thol.  Tract,  i,  Q.  1,  cap.  1,  Q  4. 

X  AIpU.  dc  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n,  41-8. 
11.-22 
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when  injury  to  a  third  party  is  involved  it  is  unlawful  to  follow  even 
a  safe  in  place  of  a  safer  opinion,  as  in  shooting  through  a  thicket  at 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  beast,  but  which  proves  to  be  a  man.^  These 
are  perfectly  satisfactory  arguments  according  to  the  probabilistic 
theory,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  medicine,  law  and  the 
sacraments  are  excepted  from  the  use  of  probable  opinions.'  It  is 
true  that  the  exception  of  the  ministration  of  sacraments  would  seem 
to  destroy  all  probabilisni^  of  which  the  main  use  is  to  facilitate  the 
bestowal  and  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  ])enitence,  but  this  is 
overcome  by  ingenious  argumentation  and  the  comfortable  presump- 
tion that  the  Church  supplies  all  defects.^ 

The  exclusion  of  probabilism  from  matters  of  faith,  from  the  neoM- 
saria  de  necesnUate  medii,  was  a  necessity  if  the  faith  was  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  heretic  and  the  infidel,  and  opens  for  us  a  subject 
which  can  be  treated  here  only  with  a  brevity  incommensurate  with 
its  interest.  The  relations  between  those  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church  and  those  within  had  not  escaped  the  searching  investigations 
of  the  schoolmen.  If  invincible  ignorance  excuses  from  sin,  the 
heathen  who  has  never  heard  of  Christ  and  the  Atonement  is  guilt- 
less and  is  not  to  be  consigned  to  eternal  torment.  This  is  a  result 
not  to  be  accepted,  and  l)efore  the  doctrine  of  invincible  ignor- 
anee  took  its  final  extension  it  was  held  not  to  apply  to  religious 
truths.  Hugiies  de  S.  Victor  says  the  ignorant  are  ignored  and  not 
saved.  Alexander  Hales  asserts  that  God  will  illumine  those  who 
seek  him,  so  that  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  no  access  to 
Christian  truth  is  not  inculpable.  William  of  Paris  easily  proves 
that  to  admit  invincible  ignorance  in  matters  of  faith  is  to  deprive 
dogma  of  all  importance.  Gerson  takes  the  same  view,  and  indeed 
the  axiom  of  the  schoolmen  that  there  can  be  no  inculpable  ignorance 
of  divine  law  infers  the  mortal  sin  of  the  heathen  and  the  heretic.* 

»  VoitTheol.  Moral.  I.  n.  85,  91. 

»  La  Croix  Theol.  Lib.  i.  n.  476,  489.— Manzo  Epit.  Theol.  MoraL  P.  I.  De 
Ojnsriatfia  u.  22.— Gury  Oonip.  Theol.  Moral.  L  57. — Kenrick  Theol.  Moral. 
Tract.  II  n.  21.— Bonal  Institt.  Theol.  T.  V.  De  Act.  Human,  n.  132-5.--Marc 
Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  79-84. 

»  Voit  Theol.  Moral.  L  n.  120-3.— Lexicon  Theol.  Moral,  ex  0pp.  S.  Alph, 
(le  Ligorio  s.  v.  Opinio. 

*  IIu«ron.  de  S.  Victore  de  Sacrain.  Lib.  ii.  P.  vi.  cap.  5.— Alex,  de  Alo 
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Aquinas  devised  a  shrewder  expIanatioD,  which  saved  the  efficacy  of 
Ignorance  without  saving  the  heathen.  Their  infidelity  is  not  a  sin, 
but  they  are  damned  nevertheless  for  their  other  sins,  which  cannot 
he  remitted  without  faith. ^  This  has  come  to  \ye  the  accepted  modem 
doctrine ;  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen  and  of  the  heretic  who  is 
trained  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers  is  inculpable,  but  he  lacks  the  saving 
means  provided  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.^  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  a  doctrine  handed  down  from  the  schoolmen  that  heresy  requires 
pertinacity ;  he  is  not  a  heretic  who  errs  merely  through  ignorance 
and  is  ready  to  abandon  his  errors  on  their  being  pointed  out.'  The 
early  probabilists  were  inclined  to  be  even  more  liberal.  Sayre  tells 
us  that  heresy  is  not  a  sin  of  ignorance  but  of  infidelity;  to*  be 
a  heretic  a  man  must  knowingly  believe  what  the  Church  rejects. 
Even  if  the  ignorance  be  not  inculpable  but  be  ignorardia  affectaia 
pur|X)sely  held  through  negligence,  he  is  not  a  heretic,  for  if  he  is 
ignorant  through  dislike  of  learning,  and  thus  errs  in  the  faith,  he 
does  not  knowingly  believe  anything  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Church.  Tomds  Sanchez  holds  that  the  heathen  and  the  heretic  are 
not  l>ound  to  abandon  their  errors  simply  on  their  being  pointed  out ; 
to  be  responsible  they  must  pertinaciously  deny  the  truth  after  it  has 
been  sufficiently  explained  to  them.*  That  enfant  terrible  of  the 
probabilists,  the  uncompromising  Caramuel,  not  only  admits  insu- 
l)erable  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  heresy,  but  also  the  intellectual 
deficiency  which  prevents  many  minds  from  grasping  the  articles  of 


Suinmae  P.  ii.  Q.  cxii.  Membr.  8. — Guillel.  Paris,  de  Legibus  cap.  xx.— Gereonis 
de  Vita  Spirit  AnimsB  Lect  ii.  in  corp, 

*  S.  Th.  Aquin.  Suinmae  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  x.  Art.  1  in  corp. 

'  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Diet.  v.  Q.  unic.  Art.  2,  Arg.  6. — Sayri  Clavis  Reg. 
Sacerd.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  n.  13,  14. — Marcliant  Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v. 
Tit.  2,  Q.  1.— Bonal  Institt.  Theol.  Tract,  de  Orat.  et  Gloria,  n.  294. 

'  Alex,  de  Ales  Summse  P.  ir.  Q.  clxi.  Membr.  1.— Durandi  de  S.  Port,  in 
IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiil.  Q.  v.  n.  6.— P.  de  Palude  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xiii.  Q.  3, 
Art.  1,  Concl.  l.~Sumnia  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Jlceresk  i.  n.  1. — Armilla  Aurea 
s.  V.  Jlceresui  n.  1,  2. — Mel.  Cani  de  Locis  Theol.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  9.— Dom.  Soto 
in  IV.  Sentt.  Diat  xxii.  Q.  ii.  Art.  3,  Concl.  5,  Casus  1.— Azj)ilcuet8e  Man. 
Confessar.  cap.  xi.  n.  22. 

Caietano  however  draws  a  distinction ;  there  are  certain  cardinal  points  of 
faith  in  which  the  mere  fact  of  entertaining  disbelief  renders  a  man  a  heretic. 
— Caietani  Summula  s.  v.  II(jeresis. 

*  Sayri  Clavis  Reg.  Sacerd.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  n.  34.— Th.  Sanchez  in  Prsecepta 
Decalogi  Lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.  n.  32 ;  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  n.  4,  7. 
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faith ;  in  fact,  express  l^elief  in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  impos- 
sible to  untrained  minds ;  no  woman  understands  it,  and  no  man 
unless  he  is  a  philosopher;  confused  belief  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  if  more  than  this  is  requisite 
none  can  be  saved  except  a  few  theologians.  It  must  suffice  to  have 
faith  in  what  the  Church  believes.^  All  this  is  somewhat  dangerous 
doctrine,  and  the  later  probabilists  modify  it  by  adding  that  the  per- 
tinacity need  not  be  formal :  it  suffices  that  a  heretic  knows  that  the 
Church  thinks  differently.^  Even  invincible  ignorance  and  good 
faith  are  no  palliative  in  matters  that  are  dt  necessitate  medii  ad 
salviem? 

If  ignorance  has  thus  excited  so  much  discussion  on  this  point  it  can 
be  imagined  that  probabilism  has  likewise  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  In  spite  of  the  caution  of  Henriquez  that  the  new  theories  most 
not  be  applied  to  the  media  necessaria.,  this  did  not  fail  to  be  done  in 
the  exultation  of  discovering  and  using  so  powerful  an  instrument  for 
diminishing  the  sum  of  human  sin  and  widening  the  path  of  salva- 
tion. Juan  Sanchez  says  that  Laymann  and  others  err  in  denying 
that  probabilism  is  applicable  to  matters  of  faith,  and  he  holds  that 
an  infidel  can  adhere  to  his  belief,  even  if  he  recognizes  it  to  be  leas 
probable  than  the  true  faith.*     This  was  too  dangerous  a  doctrine  to 


*  Caramuelis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  1348-51.  He  adds  that  the  evil  lives  of 
priests  are  no  excuse  for  heresy,  though,  if  he  were  a  peasant,  with  a  priest 
adulterous,  drunken  and  blasphemous,  he  would  scarce  believe  him  as  to 
changing  his  religion.    Yet  all  this  passed  the  Roman  censorship. 

^  Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  i.  cap.  ii.  Art.  4. — S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol. 
Moral.  Lib.  ii.  n.  19. 

^  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  362,  476.  Recent  policies  have  indaced 
a  somewhat  milder  doctrine  than  this.  Marc  (Institt.  Moral.  AlphonsiaiuB  d. 
197-8),  while  asserting  that  all  baptized  heretics  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
Church,  adds  that  many  heretics  are  not  aware  of  this,  and  they  are  easily  ex- 
cusable on  account  of  ignorance.  There  are  also  often  circumstances  render- 
ing it  presumable  that  the  Church  does  not  wish  to  subject  heretics  to  its  laws 
because  their  observance  would  occasion  too  much  inconvenience. 

In  a  little  popular  tract  I  find  a  further  admission  that  good  faith  excuses 
heresy — "  La  bonne  foi  r6elle  excuse  un  protestant  du  p^ch6  d'h^r^ie  et  lui 
donne  la  possibility  de  se  sauver ;"  but  salvation  is  much  more  difficult,  for  he 
acks  the  grace  and  aid  to  final  perseverance  drawn  from  confession  and  com- 
munion.—Entretiens  familiers  .sur  le  Protestantisme  (Toulouse,  s.  d.).  The 
series  to  which  this  belongs  was  bles.sed  by  Pius  IX.,  May  31, 1862. 

*  Jo.  Sanchez  Selccta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  xix.  n.  7.    Tom&s  Sanchei  tlio 
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be  allowed  currency,  but  it  was  not  conderaued  until  1679,  when 
lunocent  XI.  included  it  in  the  list  of  reproved  propositions.'  Such 
a  decision  was  of  course  a  necessity,  but  it  was  not  easily  reconciled 
with  the  doctrines  of  probability  and  material  siu.  It  became 
reijuisite  to  beg  the  question,  as  Matteucci  does  when  he  proves 
that  by  this  decree  a  Lutheran  who  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
faith  is  bound  to  leave  it,  because  an  examination  will  inevitably 
convince  him  of  the  greater  probability  of  Catholic  doctrine,'  and 
Voit  tells  us  that  a  Jew  who  recognizes  that  Catholicism  is  probable 
is  required  to  investigate  and  convince  himself  of  its  truth  :  if  he 
has  not  opportunity  of  instruction  he  should  appeal  to  God,  who 
will  not  fail  to  illurainate  him.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Catholic  who 
feels  doubts  as  to  the  faith  is  not  to  make  inquiry,  but  must  stifle  and 
reject  them.' 

Medicine,  law  and  faith  were  not  the  only  matters  in  which  the 
hollowness  of  the  probabilistic  theory  was  shown.  M'e  have  seen 
(p.  278)  that  there  im  a  general  consensus  that  on  the  death-bed 
doubtful  sins  should  be  confessed  in  view  of  the  contingencies  of 
that  awful  moment.  Some  prohabiltsta  applicKl  this  rule  to  the 
treatment  of  all  sins  at  death,  and  that  then  the  safer  part  should 
be  foUoweil.  This  is  so  abstdiite  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  theory 
of  probabilism  that  the  greater  number  of  proliabilists  naturally 
reject  it,  arguing  that  it  would  be  rjither  more  perilous  than  safer 
to  force  the  dying  man  to  a  more  rigid  standard  as  to  restitution, 
contrition,  etc.,  than  he  had  been  taught  was  necessary.  Still  it  is 
good  counsel,  they  admit,  to  follow  the  safer  course  at  death,  for  it 
pleases  God  to  see  that  his  creature  does  not  wish  to  disobey  him 
even  materially.' 

We  have  seen  how  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  efforts 
of  the  Holy  See,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Thyrsus  Gonzalez  to  the 

leaned  somewhat  towards  this  opinion,  but  says  that  on  the  death-bed  every 
one  must  follow  the  safer  and  more  probable  opinion. — Viva  Corametit.  in 
Prop.  4  Innoc.  XI.  d.  3.  Cf.  Conciua  Storiu  del  Probabilismo  Diss.  I.  c&p. 
ii   n.  9. 

'  Innocent  XI.  Prop.  4.  "Ab  infidelitate  excuttabitur  infidelis  ncn  credens 
ductus  Dpinione  minus  probabilo." 

'  Matthteucci  Caut«la  Confessar.  Lib.  ti.  c.  iv. 

■  Volt  Theol.  Moral.  I.  n.  106-7. 

«  Sporer  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  n.  50.— La  Croii  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  58. 
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Jesuit  Generalate,  seemed  to  give  the  death-blow  to  probabilism  by 
depriving  it  of  its  main  recognized  supporter,  the  Society  of  Jesns. 
About  the  same  time  the  so-called  tutiorism  was  assumed  to  be  ood- 
demned.     An  Irish  doctor  of  Louvain,  named  John  Baptist  Sinnick, 
had  expressed  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme  rigorists  in  the  phrase 
that  no  probability,  even  the  greatest,  sufficed  to  render  an  opinion 
safe,  and  among  the  propositions  condemned  by  Alexander  VIILy 
in  1690,  was  this.^     The  probabilists,  who  had  undergone  so  many 
censures,  were  delighted  at  one  inflicted  on  the  extremists  of  the 
other  side,  and  proclaimed  that  this  was  a  prohibition  of  tutiorism  in 
general.     The  tutiorism  which  they  thus  declared  to  be  forbidden 
was  rather  a  creature  of  their  own  imaginations  than  a  tenet  held 
by  any  recognized  body  of  the  faithful.     The  decree  of  Alexander 
was  not  regarded  as  interfering  with  the  view  that  the  safer  side 
should  be  chosen,  for  the  Grallican  assembly  of  1700,  while  profess- 
ing obedience  to  it,  prescribed  as  a  precept  that  in  all  doubtful  cases 
the  safer  opinion  should  be  followed.*    The  probabilists  however 
found  comfort  in  demonstrating  that  tutiorism  is  impossible,  because 
it  would  require  contrition  in  the  sacrament  of  penitence  while  the 
Church  accepts  attrition,'  and  La  Croix  unconsciously  reveals  how 
far  the  moralists  had  strayed  from  the  commands  of  Christ,  when,  in 
descanting  on  the  insupportable  burdens  imposed  by  tutiorism,  he 
points  out  that  it  would  actually  oblige  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to 
Grod  and  to  embrace  all  the  counsels  of  the  gospels— or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  would  conduce  to  a  revival  of  true  Christianity.*    The 
anti-probabilists  refused  to  accept  the  extravagance  of  Sinnick  as 
their  doctrine.     Habert  says  that  to  follow  an  opinion  morally  jCO 
tain  is  safe,  even  though  there  may  be  a  safer,'  and  Concina  argues 
that  the  safer  opinion  may  be  the  less  probable ;  the  safer  and  the 
more  probable  arc  distinct  and  are  deduced  from  different  principles; 
the  safer  is  that  which  least  exposes  to  the  danger  of  sin,  the  more 
probable  is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  truth.*     Yet  still  there 


*  Alexandri  VIII.  Prop.  ill. — "Non  licet  sequi  opinionem  vel  inter  proba- 
biles  probabilissimam.*' 

'''  Hubert  Theol.  Moral.  De  Omscientm  cap.  iv.  Q.  1. 
'  Viva  Comment,  in  Prop.  3  Alex.  VIII.  n.  10. 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  487. 

*  Habert  Theol.  Moral.  De  Conscleniia  cap.  V.  Q.  1. 

®  Concina  Theol.  Christian,  contracts  Lib.  II.  Dist.  ii.  cap.  2,  n.  6. 
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is  an  echo  of  the  rigorism  nf  the  medieval  Cbureh  in  their  adherence 
to  tbe  old  rule  that  in  doubtful  matters  the  safer  part  is  to  be  adhered 
to.  If  a  man  doubts  that  a  law  exists  he  must  hold  it  as  existing,  if 
he  doubts  whether  a  ease  is  reserved  he  must  abstain  from  absolv- 
ing for  it,  if  be  doubts  whether  he  has  confessed  a  sin  or  whether 
it  is  mortal  he  must  oonfess  it,  if  he  doubts  as  to  a  vow  or  its 
obligation  he  must  observe  it.  But  then,  like  all  other  attempts  to 
formulate  a  system,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  make  this  work 
in  practice,  to  define  that  scruples  are  not  doubts ;  scruples  may  arise 
from  mental  weakness,  or  ignorance,  or  temptation  of  the  devil,  op 
as  a  punishment  from  God,  and  when  it  is  asked  how  they  are  to  be 
distinguished,  the  only  answer  is  by  prayer,  by  study,  and  by  the 
advice  of  prudent  men.' 

Probabilism  had  been  seotchod,  not  killed,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Holy  1 
See  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  the  opening 
of  the  eighteenth,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  papacy  embarked, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  controversy  over  Attrition  and 
the  condemnation  of  Quesnellism  showed  that  its  policy  had  changed 
and  that  laxism  had  little  to  fear  from  it.  In  the  very  year  of  the 
death  of  Gonzalez,  1705,  appeared  the  Jesuit  Franeolini's  "Clericus 
Romanus  contra  nimium  rigorem  munitus,"  with  the  approbation  of 
tbe  Gencm!  Tamhurini,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  works  of  other 
Jesuits — Viva,  I^a  Croix,  Casnedi,  Vogler,  Voit,  Renter,  etc.  Nor 
was  the  defence  of  probabilism  eonfined  to  the  Society,  as  the  works 
of  Sporer,  Reiffenstuel  and  Roncaglia  show,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  mitigated  probabilism  of  Amort.  That  the  other  side  was  not 
inactive  is  seen  in  the  theologies  of  Antoine,  Habert  and  others,  but 
tlie  most  active  '.-on trove rsialista  were  the  Dominicans,  whose  ancient 
hatred  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  lost  little  of  its  intensity.  Through- 
out the  first  half  of  the  century  there  liad  been  had  a  perijctual  war- 
fare of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  towanis  the  middle  the  Dominicans 
Danieic  C-oncina  and  Gianvincenzu  Fatuzzi  stood  forth  as  the  leading 
champions  of  their  Order.  The  Holy  See,  as  a  rule,  held  aloof  and 
impartially  put  on  the  Index  the  writings  of  eitlier  side  when  they 
became  too  sharply  aggressive.     Benedict  XIV.  praised  Lignori  and 

'  Wigandt  Trib.  Animar.  Tract.  11.  Exaiii.  1,  n.  15;  Exam.  2,  n,  2-^.— Alalia 
Thenl.  Mural.  Dc  Ad.  Hnmanit  V}\*9.  ii.  cap.  5,  Q.  5. 
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accepted  from  Concina  the  dedication  of  his  Theohgia  Chridiana. 
In  his  instructions  to  confessors  for  the  Jubilee  of  1750,  he  quotes 
the  denunciation  of  lax  methods  of  opining  with  which  Alexander 
VII.  prefaced  his  decree  of  1665,  but  a  curious  diflference  between 
the  Latin  and  Italian  versions  of  the  bull  indicates  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate both  parties,  and  elsewhere  he  points  out  that  the  Holy  See  is 
not  accustomed  to  decide  against  opinions  accepted  by  the  doctors 
without  grave  cause.*  In  1761  occurred  a  circumstance  which  af- 
forded much  comfort  to  the  probabiliorists.  The  parish  priest  of 
Avisio,  in  1760,  issued  a  leaflet  containing  eleven  propositions  which 
he  offered  for  public  disputation.  They  contained  scarce  more  than 
the  common-places  of  probabilism — that  it  is  lawful  to  follow  the  less 
probable  opinion  favoring  liberty  and  that  probabiliorism  is  dangerous 
and  leads  to  rigorism — but  his  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  con- 
demned them  and  sent  them  to  the  Holy  Office  to  procure  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  decision.  The  matter  was  debated  in  full  congregation 
before  Clement  XIII.,  and  the  condemnation  was  approved.  The 
triumph  of  the  probabiliorists  was  short,  however,  for  Liguori  wrote 
to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Index, 
and  to  the  Major  Penitentiary,  Cardinal  Galli,  who  assured  him  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  condemn  any  propositions  disputed  in  the 
schools  and  catholically  defended.  They  abstained  carefully,  how- 
ever, from  specifying  which  of  the  propositions  had  evoked  the 
censure,  and  the  leaflet  has  remained  on  the  Index.'  When,  in  1786, 
the  Synod  of  Pistoia  declared  that  truth  should  be  the  sole  rule  of 
human  actions,  and  that  ignorance,  inadvertence  and  probability 
furnish  no  excuse  for  sin,'  eager  as  was  the  curia  to  discover  and 


»  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  Bull.  Apostolica  OonstUufio  §  21,  26  Junii  1749  (Ballar. 
III.  70).  In  the  vernacular  he  instructs  the  confessor  in  doubtful  cases  to  con- 
sult many  books  ^'  e  poi  prenda  quel  partito  che  vedr^  piu  assistito  dal  ragione 
e  dair  autoritd.''  This  is  pure  probabiliorism,  but  in  the  Latin  version  the^id 
is  omitted.  Liguori,  of  course  (Tstruzione  practica  cap.  1,  n.  42)  insists  that  as 
the  Lntin  is  intended  for  all  Christendom  it  is  the  more  authoritative. 

In  the  De  Sijnodo  Dhr.ce^ana  (Lib.  xii.  cap.  5,  n.  15)  he  says  "Quin  etiam 
ipsa  Apostolica  Sedes  cavere  solet  ne  quid  novi  contra  jus  commune  receptasqae 
doctorum  opiniones  sine  gravi  causa  decernat." 

«  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Ed.  1767,  pp.  21-22 ;  Ejusd.  Diffesa  della 
Dissertazione  siiW  usu  moderato  delP  opinione  probabile  J  4. — Index  Clem. 
XrV.  1770,  p.  304;  Index  Leon.  XIIL  1887,  p.  260. 

'  Synod.  Pistoriens.  Sess.  irr.  §  13. 
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condemn  errors  io  its  utterances,  tbis  proposition  escaped  the  censure 
of  the  bnll  Audorem  fidei.  Gerdll,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
respected  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  who  was  elevated  to  the 
cardinalate,  in  1777,  by  Pius  YI.,  had  distinguished  himseli'  as  an 
eiocjucnt  and  acute  opponent  of  proLmbilism.'  Had  he  been  chosen 
as  the  successor  of  Pius,  in  the  conclave  of  Venice  in  1800,  as  was 
probable  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  the 
development  of  modern  moral  theology  might  possibly  have  been 
different. 

Coucioa,  in  1742,  proclaimed  the  battle  against  probabilism  to  be 
already  won,  and  he  seemed  to  have  fair  reason  for  his  exultation 
when  be  could  point  to  the  decrees  of  Alexander  VIII.  and  Innocent 
XI,,  the  action  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Gallican  Church,  the  con- 
demnations by  universities  and  by  nearly  all  the  religious  Orders 
and  the  pastorals  of  many  bisho|is,  while  in  its  favor  there  was  not 
the  authorized  expression  of  a  single  pope,  bishop,  synod,  university 
or  religious  Order — only  the  writings  of  a  few  theologians.'  Had  he 
t>een  able  to  foresee  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
he  would  have  felt  doubly  assured,  for  the  Jesuit  theory  of  morals 
was  one  of  the  powerful  levers  worked  for  its  destruction.  In  the 
first  suppression,  that  in  Portugal,  this  doea  not  figure  much,  though 
the  royal  manifesto  of  1759,  justifying  the  expulsion,  dwells  lai^eiy 
on  the  errors  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  especially  as  to  murder,  tyranni- 
cide and  perjury.'  The  fatal  blow,  however,  was  that  administered, 
in  1762,  by  their  suppression  in  France.  The  Parlement  of  Paris 
had  suffered  too  much  in  its  prolonged  resistance  to  the  constitution 
Unigenitua  not  ta  have  trejisured  up  a  wealth  of  bitter  memories;  it 
was  strongly  Jauscnistic,  and  it  recognized  in  the  lax  probabilistic 
teachings  of  the  Order  the  surest  means  of  attracting  popular  sup- 
port. By  an  ari-il  of  August  6,  1761,  it  ordered  the  burning  by  the 
executioner  of  the  books  of  twenty-four  Jesuit  authors — including 
Tctletna,  Sa,  van  Beek,  Bellarmine,  Tanner,  Gregory  of  Valencia, 
Gabriel  Vazquez,  Busenbaum,  La  Croix,  Escobar,  Lesaius,  Azor, 
Molina — the  chief  motive  alleged  for  which  was  their  teaching  on 

'  Gcrdil  Theol.  Moral,  Lib.  n.  Q.  ii.  iii. — Sag^o  sul  Diitcernimento  ilellc 
opinioni,  i  ii. 

■  CoDcina,  Storia  del  ProbabiliKmo,  Diss.  t.  cap.  5,  n,  36. 
1^'  Uanifeste  du  Roi  de  Portugal,  Amxtcrdani,  1759, 
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regicide,  but  morals  were  included.'  Clement  XIII.  interceded  ener- 
getically for  the  Society  ;  Louis  XV.  was  opposed  to  its  suppression, 
and  ordered  tlie  arret  suspended.  The  Parlement  then  laid  before 
liim,  September  4,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  Jesuit  works  con- 
cerning murder,  tyrannicide  and  the  papal  supremacy ;  this  he 
referred  to  fifty-one  bishops  assembled  in  Paris,  forty-six  of  whom 
united  in  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Society,  while  Pfere  Balbani 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  tliat  the  doctrines  complained  of  had 
been  taught  by  the  greatest  doctors  of  the  Church  before  the  time  of 
Loyola.^  Meanwhile  the  Parlement  had  ordered  a  more  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  lax  doctrines  extracted  from  Jesuit  works.  It  was 
systematically  arranged,  was  printed  in  Latin  and  the  vernacular  and 
appeared  in  four  volumes  in  1762.^  This  compilation,  from  its  offi- 
cial cliaracter,  had  an  immense  effiact  on  public  opinion,  and  was  the 
final  blow  which  enabled  the  Parlement  to  accomplish  its  object.  In 
an  official  letter  to  the  Procureur  G6n6ral  of  the  Parlement  of  Ton- 
louse,  the  Bishop  of  Castres  declares  ^'  It  is  this  fatal  work  which 
has  caused  their  ruin  in  several  parlements  of  the  kingdom  and 
threatens  to  consummate  it  in  all  the  others.'^*  The  Jesuits  vainly 
endeavored  to  parry  the  attack  in  two  ways  which  were  mutually 
contradictory.  One  was  by  printing  a  collection  of  opinions  by  non- 
Jesuits,  to  show  that  lax  casuistic  morality  was  not  confined  to  the 
Society.  The  other  was  a  laborious  criticism  in  three  quarto  volumes 
of  the  Extraits  et  Assertions  to  prove  tliat  it  was  garbled  and  unfair, 
in  which  thev  made  out  a  list  of  758  errors  and  falsifications.  The 
compilers  of  the  Extraits  had  done  their  work  hurriedly  and  had  not 
been  more  solicitous  of  accuracy  than  is  customary  in  political  con- 
troversy, and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  a  good  many 
mistakes  and  exaggerations.  Yet,  after  all  allowance  was  made  for 
rec^klcssness,  haste  and  malignity,  the  writings  of  the  Jesuit  casuists 


*  Isambort,  Anciennes  Loix  Frangiaises,  XXIII.  312. 

*  Picot,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  Eccl6siastique  du  dix-haiti^e 
Sidclc,  2e  Ed.  T.  II.  pp.  405-7.— Balbani,  Appel  a  la  Raiaon  des^ritset 
Libellcs  publics  par  la  passion  centre  Ics  J6suites  de  France.    Bruxelles,  1762. 

'  Extraits  dc^  Assertions  dangereuses  et  pernicieuses  en  tout  genre  que  les 
soi-disant  Jesuites  ont  de  tons  les  temps  et  p6rs6verament  sontenues,  enseignto 
et  publiees  dans  leurs  livres  avee  I'approbation  de  leurs  Sup^rieure  etOto^ranx, 
v^rifi^es  et  collatiounees  par  les  Commissaires  du  Parlement,  etc.  Paris,  chex 
P.  G.  Simon,  Imprimeur  du  Parlement,  1762. 

*  Actes  du  Clerg6  de  France  en  faveur  des  Jesuites,  P.  il. 
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afforded  a  solid  substratum  of  lax  teaching  aiiffioient  to  shock  the 
moral  sense  of  a  comnauuity  in  wliicli  the  theological  training  for 
two  generations  had  been  of  a  more  rigid  kind.  Of  course  the 
Jesuits  were  not  solely  responsible  for  this,  but  the  Society  had  been 
so  conspicuous  as  the  defender  of  probabilism  when  it  was  generally 
decried,  that  all  efforts  to  disclaim  responsibility  were  vain  ;  it  sfill 
had  many  friends  in  the  court  and  the  episcopate,  but  all  r^^istance 
was  overborne,  and  the  cry  of  Janseuisra  which  had  so  often  served 
its  purpose  was  useless  for  once.  In  the  final  arret  of  suppression, 
August  f>,  1762,  the  detail  of  its  immoral  teaching  occupies  a  notable 
space  and  contributes  largely  to  the  eonclusiou  tliat  its  existence  is 
inadmissible  iu  any  well-ordered  state.' 

It  was  in  vain  that,  in  17()4,  Clement  XIII.  confirmed  all  the 
approbations  of  the  Society  uttered  by  his  predecessors,  denouncing 
the  depraved  efforts  of  wicked  men  to  prove  it  irreligious,  and  de- 
claring it  to  lie  redolent  of  piety  and  sanctity.'  When,  iu  1767, 
Carlos  III.  of  Spain  followed  the  example  of  France  by  the  sudden 
and  secret  deportation  of  the  Jesuits,  the  justifications  which  the 
bishops  issued  to  their  flocks  to  quiet  the  public  mind  dwelt  forcibly  " 
on  the  evils  to  morality  arising  from  the  probabilism  and  casuistry 
of  the  Society.'  After  the  suppression,  one  of  the  early  measures  of 
the  king  was  a  royal  order  of  January  23,  1768,  to  all  the  universi- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  Medulfa  of  Biisen- 
baum,  which  was  generally  employed  as  a  text-book,  and  later 
c^ulas  suppressed  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuit  school  (e»nte/a  Uamadci 
JeauUiaa)  in  all  institutions  of  learning,'  When  Carlos  subsequently 
was  urging  vigorously  on  Clement  XIV.  the  total  suppression  of 


'  iHHmbert,  XX[ir.  335-46. 

'  QemeDt  PP.  XIII.  Constit.  Apoetolieum,  7  Jao.  1764.  This  bull  called 
forth  three  letters,  printed  in  Naples  in  1765,  which  the  Inquisition  denounced 
September  4,  176.5,  aa  execrable  and  detestable,  and  ordered  burnt  aa  fall  of 
propoaitiona  erruneuus,  fnlse,  ill-aounding,  favoring  schism,  audacious,  calum- 
nious, seditious  and  inordinately  insulting  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
See.    They  roaiBin  on  the  Index  (Index  LeoniH  PP.  XIII.  1887,  p.  185). 

'  Kecueil  des  Plgcea  concernant  les  Jfiaoites  d'Espagne,  Paris,  1768,  IX"" 
Sfirie,  p.  43;  XI™  S^rie,  pp.  26,  43.— Carta  de  Edicto  Ue  Don  Manuel  de 
Palmero  7  Rallo,  Obispo  de  Ocrona,  p.  xxiii.  (8  Fob.  1768). —Pastorales  de 
Don  Francisco  Armaila,  Obispo  de  Lugo,  pp.  324-30, 

I *  Eecaeil  des  Pi6cea,  IX"°"  S(Srie,  p.  77.— Sovisiraa  Recopilocion,  ley  4,  Tit. 

^m^  Lib,  VIII, :  ley  4.  Tit.  5,  Lib.  viii. 
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the  Society,  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  alleged  was  the  corrupt 
morals  and  doctrine  that  its  members  had  taught  in  his  states,  and 
in  this  he  was  supj>orted  by  letters  from  forty  Spanish  bishops.^  In 
the  brief  of  suppression,  however,  the  subject  of  their  laxity  of  teach- 
ing is  only  alluded  to  cursorily.^ 

There  was  a  Nemesis  in  this,  for  the  Jesuits  in  their  long  stnig^e 
for  prol)abilism  had  found  a  most  effective  weapon  in  stigmatizing 
their  opjwnents  as  Jansenists.  This  began  early.  When  Prosper 
Fagnani,  the  leading  canonist  of  his  day  and  one  of  the  most  honored 
officials  of  th(»  curia,  wrote  a  defence  of  probabiliorism,  Caramuel 


»  Theiner,  Hiat.  du  Pontificat  de  Clement  XIV.  T.  II.  p.  108. 

While  Clement  wa**  hesitating  over  the  suppression  he  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  contemplated  a  reform  of  the  Society,  of  which  one  feature  was  to  be  the 
subjection  to  the  bishops  of  the  Jesuit  theology  and  morals  (Ibid.  p.  203). 

'  Clement.  PP.  XIV.  Const.  DominuH  ac  Jiedtfnptor  i  22  (21  Julii,  1773). 

In  his  defence  of  the  Jesuit*,  Father  Borgo  enumerates  among  the  mesns 
used  to  bring  about  their  fall,  "  falsi  errori  attribuiti:  azioni  ed  opinioni  giusti 
o  almeno  niente  ree,  in  reo  aspetto  e  senso  travolte :  falsificazioni  orrende  d, 
scritture,  di  dati  teste  ;'*  an<l  he  speaks  of  Concini  as  "  Quel  fanatico  di  Fr. 
C^)ncini  da  Roma  stessa  e  sotto  gli  occhi  dclla  Curia  Romana  affastellaya  de' 
tomi  e  do'  tcmii  di  calunniose  falsificazicmi  ed  impudentissime  imposture  contro 
i  pia  celebri  autori  della  Compagna."— Memoria  Cattolica,  Cosmopoli  (Roma), 
1780,  pp.  2r>,  82. 

For  the  history  of  this  au<lacious  attempt  to  prove  the  nullity  of  the  brief 
of  suppression  see  De  Backer,  II.  7G,  vii.  127.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  was 
burnt  by  decree  of  Pius  VI.,  June  13,  1781,  and  that  Luigi  Perego  the  printer 
was  imprisoned,  for  it  characterizes  the  papal  decree  as  *'  un  perpetuo  tessuto 
d'imiK»sture,  di  falsitil,  di  cahiunie,  d'insulti"  (p.  55),  and  speaks  of  "per 
cbiuder  la  sozza  bocca  dello  Htenditr)re  malizioso"  (p.  86).  In  spite  of  the 
condemnjiti<m,  in  1787  Borgo  issued  "  Anecdoti  intereasanti  di  Storia  e  di 
Critica  sulla  Memoria  Cattolica,"  in  which  the  Memoria  was  reprinted  bodily, 
and  this  was  never  placed  on  the  Index. 

As  if  to  show  how  completely  casuistry  had  destroyed  the  moral  sense  of 
tbe  Society,  the  General  Ricci  admits  (Memoria,  p.  148)  that  when,  in  1772, 
the  suppression  was  anticipated  he  applied  to  the  heretic  Frederic  the  Great 
to  assume  the  protraction  of  the  Order.  When  the  dissolution  was  decreed, 
Frederic  and  the  schismatic  Catherine  II.  withheld  permission  for  its  publica- 
ti(m  in  their  dominions,  and  the  Jesuits  domiciled  there  refused  obedience  to 
it  and  maintained  their  organization,  acting  apparently  on  the  reflex  principle 
that  a  law  insufKciently  promulgated  is  not  binding.  In  1801,  Pius  VII.  re- 
warded their  disobo<lience  by  recognizing  them  (Const.  Catholicas  fidd,  7  Mart, 
1801),  and  they  served  its  the  foundation  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Society 
in  1814  (Const.  SoUintudo  omnium,  7  Aug.,  1814). 
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tu  attacking  him  deDoiineed  him  a^  a  Janseuist  \a  hi.s  Apologema 
pro  aniiquisnma  et  unhersalisvima  ifoclrina  de  Probtibilitale,  which 
on  that  account  was  placed  in  the  Index  by  decree  of  January  15, 
1564.'  Cartiinal  Agnirre  states  that  all  who  assert  the  old  rule  of 
following  the  safer  way  are  stigmatized  by  the  Jesuits  as  Batanists 
and  Janseuists ;  he  is  thus  accused,  and  even  Innocent  XI.  is  simi- 
larly abused/  while  there  were  Jesuists  who  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
their  general.  Thyrsus  Gon2alez,  of  the  same  heresy.*  Terrill  de- 
clared that  Jansenism  was  the  mother  of  probabiliorism,  and  La 
Croix  iu  quoting  this  adds  that  tliey  rould  devise  no  juore  effetrtnal 
means  of  rendering  the  divine  precepts  impossible  and  the  sacra- 
ments odious.'  Francolini,  as  approvingly  cited  by  Liguori,  saya 
that  the  speculative  theology  of  the  Jansenists  is  Jansenism,  their 
moral  theology  rigorism;  their  three  principles  arc*  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  to  depress  that  of  the  popes,  and  to  allow 
none  to  modern  theologians."  Concina  complains  that  the  anli- 
probabilists  could  not  preach  or  write  the  truth  without  being  told 
that  they  drew  their  inspiration  from  Arnauld  and  Pascal  and  even 
from  Luther  and  Melancbthon."  A  worthy  part  of  this  warfare  was 
the  revival  of  tlie  fable  of  the  conference  of  Bo urg- Fontaine,  where 
it  was  said  that  in  1621  Cornelis  Janssen,  Duverger  de  Haureone, 
Antoine  Arnauld,  Philippe  Cosp&in,  Pierre  Camus,  Simon  Vigor, 
and  a  seventh  whose  name  was  concealed,  had  conspired  to  over- 
tlirow  Christianity  and  replace  it  with  Deism,  under  pretest  of  re- 
viving the  doctrines  of  St,  Augustin.  In  1654,  Jean  Filleau,  under 
Jesuit  inspiration,  gave  this  portentous  story  to  the  world,  but  it 
soon  fell  into  oblivion,  to  be  revived,  in  1756,  with  comments  to 
prove  that  the  rigorists  or  so-called  Jausenists  were  secretly  engaged 
in  undermining  the  Christian  faith.     ]n  this  form  it  was  translated 

'  DOllinger  u.  Reusuh,  I.  123.— Index  Alei.  VII.  Rome,  IBM,  p.  398. 

'  Aguirre  Concil.  Hispan.  Ad  Leetorem  n.  37. — Dollinger  u.  Reasch,  I.  18S. 
If  there  was  truth  in  the  report  that  Innocent  XI.  coDttraplateil  beslotving  a 
cardiDal's  bat  on  Antoine  ArQauld,  it  is  uo  wonder  that  he  was  atigmaCined  as 
a  Janaenist.— Gr^goire  Hist-desConfeaseurs-desEuipereurHetL'.,  p.  158. — Reusch 
der  Index  der  verbot.  Bucher,  II.  480. 

"  Cmcins,  Storia  del  ProbahilJBrao,  Disa.  11.  eap.  vi.  I  7. 

'  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  233. 
' '  Francolini  Clericus  Romanua  contra  niniium  rigorem  niunitiu,  ProcEiu. — 
S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Diss.  Proleijora.  P.  r.  cap.  vi.  n.  6. 

•  Concina,  Storia  del  Probabilismo,  Introd.  J  1,  n.  1,  2. 
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i:r.o  rzryxL'  v<.2r>e^  irci  -^i-iprlj  c^renjitei  ^iih  tfce  doe  approbatioo 
'>:  *.:,■*:  f^r-If3i-ja.-r:'a;l  i.T:r.r'rhk5?--  TiLr  ^itfiil  drvi^r  ^-f  idenn^ing 
n;rorI-rr.  ■*:::.  Jiii^nL-n  '.r-criaje*  :•>  i*  pf«E:i«cAi  tnoe.  We  have 
^^:Ti  '^ijfr:*-.  p.  :'i->  ti:-*  -isr  oadr  •:■:  i:  bj  FaiLer  Mailer.  SaYioi 
d'Ar-  fK/t  hesfitar^  :•>  -aj  that  of»pi*5ir:-.-3  :-:■  pini^iiac-ilkai  w^as  never 
h'raH  '^f  furore  th*:  timf:  ••£  O.-fDeli*  Jan^rNcn  aad  his  sectaries;  he 
hoW^  thf-m  up  a^  vi  w,n.*'i-Iy  a*  »:ver  i->  lb*-  *bbomriK»  of  the  fidth- 
ffj]  an^j  fh:]Aor*^  that  thfrir  Jo^trine^  cr*ntince  to  t^  taught  onder  a 
diff<:r»:rjt  name.'  Tli*:  fact  L*  that  the  rfallican  Charcfa  disappeared 
in  the  li^rvolution.  and  when  it  was  nE:*:r>iiftTt]oted  by  Napoleon  in 
the  ConeriHat  it  had  not  the  organizatioQ  and  the  traditions  with 
whi^'h  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  its  liberties.  The  last  harrier  to 
the  enervjo^'hrnents  of  Rome  was  broken  down :  to  the  papal  mind 
<^iallifani>;m,  Jansenism  and  rigorism  were  connected  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  foree?!  inimir-al  to  the  autocracv  of  the  Holr  See-  With 
the  di^apiiearance  of  its  op|)onent  it  celebrated  its  adherence  to  lax- 
i^m  in  the  Fjeatification  of  St.  Alphon?o  Liguori  in  1816,  and  his 
<anoniz2ition  in  1831i,  and  &s  recently  as  1864  a  French  theologian 
fx>ugratiilates  France  on  its  emancipation  from  the  last  vestige  of 
Jun»cni.sm  thmugh  the  influence  of  Liguori,  whose  doctrines  had 
l>ei;n  r-anonize^J  rather  than  his  person.' 

(/oneiiia  was  evidently  premature  in  his  psean  of  triumph,  and  even 
the  downfall  of  the  Je^^uits  was  powerless  to  avert  the  final  triumph 


'  \\  (}:i\t\trU'M*f  Hil vani,  Delia  Falsita  del  Progetto  di  Borgo-Fontaaa,  Firenze, 
1788. 

J  \invi'  iUn-it  fAii'iDUH  of  tluH  amplification  of  Filleau's  stoiy — 

Vi'Hliis  Oiiicilii  Jiiir^'ofont^;  initi  ex  hujus  executione  demonstrata,  sea  veram 
SyHtoniii  .JariM-iiisini  ft  «;volutio  inyHterii  inirjuitatis.  Opus  Oallico  primum 
hernunK?  constTiptuiii,  li  torn.  8vo.  Au^stte  Vindel.  17(>4. 

La  Realta  del  rrr>^^rtto  di  Bor^o-Fontaua  dimostrata  della  sua  esecQzione. 
Opera  elie  iiiette  in  vi.-*ta  hi  ealmla  artifiziosa  de'  Novatori  di  Francia  e  di 
Oianda  per  e8terminar<!  lu  CiiicHa  c  refficacia  delle  promesse  di  Giesii  Cristo 
in  i^n-.'^ervarla  con  eterna  confuHJone  do*  rtuoi  Nemici.  Edizione  terza  Italiana, 
2  Unn.  8vo.  Ari^isi,  17H7. 

lUwvU  von  (ler  Wirkliclikeit  der  Ziisammenkunfl  in  Bourgfontaine  etc.  2 
torn.  'Svo.  H.  1.  1703. 

'  .Sravini  Tlieul.  Moral.  Trart.  I.  Disp.  ii.  Cap.  3,  Art.  2,  {  3,  A.  Q.  4;  Ibid. 
TfJirt.  r.  X<»t.  G.  J.  M. 

^  Vindiciie  Alphon?*ian«',  p.  xxix. 
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I  , 
of  the  cause  which  tbey  had  upheld  with  sach  superb  audacity. 
Probabilism  and  the  new  theology,  iu  fact,  were  a  necessity  to  the 
Church,  if  only  to  hide  the  impossibility  of  the  confessional  being 
the  judgment-seat  whit-h  it  had  always  been  assumed  to  Ite.  To  this 
the  anti-prubabilisls  shut  their  eyes;  they  could  not  see  that  they 
were  clamoring  for  the  impracticable  ;  they  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  they  seemed  to  have  won  the  victor\'.  Yet  a  new  defender 
of  the  ap]>arenily  vanquished  cause  had  arisen,  in  the  person  of  Al- 
phonso  Liguori,  who,  by  making  a  few  concessions  of  form,  rather 
than  of  principle,  revived  the  declining  ciuse  and  opened  the  way  to 
its  eventual  domination.  Before  examining  his  labors,  however,  we 
must  pause  to  consider  a  ver^'  radical  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  processes  of  probabilism,  which,  without  modifying  its  results, 
Imd  essentially  altered  the  methods  of  reaching  them.  This  was  the 
development  of  what  is  known  as  reflex  probabilism. 

In  the  original  direct  probabilism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
we  have  seen,  whenever  there  were  two  more  or  less  probable  opin- 
ions as  to  an  act,  the  actor  could  select  which  he  pleased  without 
regard  to  their  degree  of  probability  or  safety.  Xo  mau  could  act 
with  a  doubtful  conscience,  but  probability  gave  him  a  sufficient 
degree  of  moral  certainty;  he  could  safely  act  with  a  probable  con- 
science, irres]iective  of  the  ultimate  truth  or  falsity  of  the  probable 
opinion  on  which  be  acted,  and  the  phrase  qid  probabUitfr  agit  pru- 
denter  agit  was  accepted  as  an  axiom.'  As  La  Croix  puts  it,  a  man 
who  acta  with  a  doubtful  conscience  sins;  in  t^nstnicting  the  syl- 
logism which  leads  to  his  determination  he  must  not  say  that  its 
lawfulness  is  certain,  but  that  it  is  probable  ;  to  this  a  prudent  man 
can  assent,  for  it  certainly  is  so,  and  this  leads  to  a  certain  conclu- 
sion.' Or,  as  LiLvmann  says,  the  certainty  which  justifies  action  on 
a  probable  opinion  is  the  fact  that  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  doctors  it  is 
probable.* 

'  NamiMimqutGUbetopiniotutamrcddatconHcieDUamiuoperando,  nonminoB 
tutUB  erit  operaoB  joxta  unam  quam  juxta  alioju  opinionem. — Jo.  Siinchei;  Se- 
lects de  Sacramentis  Disp.  XLiv.  n.  ti6. 

Et  dum  opinio  banc  certitudinem  de  probaliilitatc  habet  eat  tuta,-  ea  enini 
tuta  eat  qutt  pci:catuiii  excludit,  et  iq  hoc  quod  eat  peccatum  ejicludere  nulla 
npinio  eat  tutiur  quum  alia, — Mendo  Epit.  Opin.  Moral.,  Discursus  pncle- 
gendua  a.  7. 

'  La  Croii  Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  303-6. 

'  Layman  Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract.  1,  t^Hp.  5  J  2,  ii.  8. 
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Alongside  of  this  there  Imd  gradually  grown  up  the  use  of  what 
are  known  as  reflex  principles,  not  for  the  determining  of  general 
speculative  questions  as  to  the  probable  lawfulness  of  acts,  but  as 
valuable  aids  in  resolving  special  cases.  The  earliest  of  these,  which 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  prece<ling  chapter,  is  the  rule  that  invinci- 
ble ignorance  excuses  from  sin.  Already  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard 
it  had  been  thus  employed,  and  the  saint  condemns  it,  though  as  yet 
it  was  far  from  enjoying  the  extension  which  it  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  casuists.*  Gratian  quotes  from  the  pseudo-Augustin  that  they 
alone  can  plead  ignorance  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  instruction,* 
and  he  further  asserts  that  in  adults  ignorance  of  natural  law  is 
damnable.'  John  Nider  regards  sins  of  ignorance  as  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all ;  the  sinner  does  not  know  that  he  has  committed  sin,  and 
therefore  cannot  rei)ent  and  confess,  yet  he  is  not  excused.*     St.  An- 

.  tonino  re-echoes  this,  adding  the  received  maxim  included  among 
the  rules  of  law  collected  by  Boniface  VIII.,  that  ignorance  of  fact 
excuses,  but  not  that  of  law.*  This  distinction  was  abandoned,  and 
invincible  ignorance  became  a  fruitful  source  of  releasing  sinners 
from  responsibility  for  their  actions ;  we  have  seen  how  it  even  led 

X  to  a  sort  of  speculative  toleration  for  heresy  and  paganism.  More- 
over, the  degree  of  culpability  of  the  ignorance  regulates  the  cul- 
pability of  the  sinner;  if  ignorance  is  venially  culpable  it  reduces 
a  mortal  to  a  venial  sin.*  Christ  evidently  was  in  error  when  he 
prayed  (iod  to  forgive  his  crucifiers,  for  they  knew  not  what  they 
did  ;  the  probabilist  knows  better,  and  asserts  that  if  they  were  in- 
vincibly iyrnorant  thev  committed  no  sin.^  The  degree  of  diligence 
requisite  to  excuse  from  error  in  cases  of  doubt  varies  with  the 
tem[)er  of  the  theologian.  Val^re  Remiud  lays  down  requirements 
which  are  almost  imj>racti(^ble.**  Modern  authorities  arc  less  harsh. 
A  conscience  is  invincibly  erroneous  when  ordinary  diligence  fails  to 
indicate  tlie  error.     To  follow  such  an  erroneous  conscience  leads  to 


*  S.  Bernardi  Scrni.  de  Diversis  xxvi.  n.  2. 

-  Pft.  August,  (iujoiitiones  ex  Novo  Test.  Q.  67. — Can.  16  Dist.  xvii. 
'  C.  12Caus.  ],Q.  4. 

*  Jo.  Nider  PriBceptoriuin  Diviiise  Legis,  Praecept,  ill.  cap.  viii. 

*  y.  Antonini  Summje  P.  I.  Tit.  xx.  (Ed.  Venet.  1582,  T.  I,  fol.  291,  col.  4). 
®  Sayri  Clavis  Kc^  Sacerd.  Lib.  Ii.  cap.  ix.  n.  33. 

'  La  Croix  Thcol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  361. 

•^  Reginaldi  Praxis  Fori  Pcenit.  P.  I.  Tit  xi.  n.  28. 
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jin,  for  it  is  a  conscientia  recta,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  and 
lisobey  its  commands  is  sin,  though  the  action  may  be  innocent.^ 
w  exceedingly  lax  the  definition  of  invincible  ignorance  has  be- 
le  is  seen  in  Gury's  argument  to  prove  that  the  more  probable 
lion  may  be  abandoned  for  the  less  probable :  No  man  is  bound 
is  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  obligation  ;  but  ex  kypothed  I  am 
rincibly  ignorant  of  the  obligation  when  it  is  uncertain  or  not  eer- 
ily known  ;  therefore  I  cannot  judge  myself  to  be  bound ;  there- 
I  cannot  know  mvself  to  be  bound  ;  therefore  I  am  not  bound.* 
^us  invincible  ignorance  may  exist  whenever  there  are  two  opposite 
^bable  opinions. 

'he  two  reflex  principles  however  which  exercised  the  greatest 
iuencs  on  the  later  probabilism  were  the  maxims  that  the  condi- 
n  of  the  possessor  is  the  better — melior  est  conditio  possidentis — 
d  that  a  doubtful  law  is  not  obligatory — lex  dubia  non  obligate  A 
mber  of  subsidiary  ones  are  enumerated  by  some  of  the  moralists, 
t  our  purpose  will  be  answered  by  a  brief  consideration  of  these, 
e  recognition  of  their  applicability  to  morals  was  simultaneous,  or 
irly  80,  but  while  the  capabilities  of  the  former  in  the  hands  of 
Iful  dialectitians  was  speedily  recognized,  the  full  development  of 
latter  was  of  slower  growth. 

\jB  a  legal  rule  the  advantage  of  possession  was  embodied  in  the 
on  law  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298.'  St.  Antonino  treats  it 
oily  as  a  matter  of  the  forum  contentiosiimj  and  confined  to  the 
ere  of  litigation,*  but  the  moralists  soon  extended  its  applica- 
I.  Prierias,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  in  case  of  frauds  on  the 
enue,  when  there  is  doubt  the  confessor  is  not  to  compel  restitu- 
i,  because  the  possessor  is  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  his  posi- 
i;*  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  Azpilcueta 
ws  the  tendency  to  extend  its  application  to  the  forum  internum} 
out  1600  Carbone  shows  that  its  use  in  morals  was  becoming 


Bonal  Institt.  Thcol.  T.  V.  De  Act.  Human,  n.  102,  107,  109,— Marc  Institt. 
^ions.  n.  16,  21,  22.— Stapf  Epit.  Theol.  Moral.  I  54,  n.  2,  3. 
Qury  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  I.  60. 

Xn  pari  delicto  vel  causa  melior  est  conditio  possidentis, — Reg.  Juris  Ixv.  in 
,  ad  calcem, 
•  Antonini  Summae  P.  i.  Tit.  xx.  (Tom.  I.  fol.  294,  col.  1). 

ma  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  GabeHa  iii.  n.  29. 
zpilcuetee  Comment,  cap.  Si  quis  aufem  n.  4. 
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recognized  when,  in  debating  the  question  of  obedience  to  the  evil 
command  of  a  superior,  he  argues,  "  If  you  argue  that  the  superior 
is  in  possession  of  your  obedience,  I  answer  that  the  subject  is  in 
possession  of  his  life  and  reputation,  the  loss  of  which  is  threatened"' 
Soon  afterwards  Tonii'is  Sanchez  debates  the  matter  at  much  length, 
in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  it  as  yet  was  a  novelty  in  the  schools. 
He  admits  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  appertaining  only  to  law, 
but  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  can  be  used  in  solving  doubts  of 
conscience.  In  these,  as  between  law  and  liberty,  possession  stands 
against  the  side  on  which  rests  the  burden  of  proof,  as  in  the  courts. 
If  I  know  that  I  have  incurred  a  debt  and  doubt  whether  I  have  paid 
it,  I  must  pay  it ;  if  I  have  made  a  vow  and  doubt  whether  I  have 
performed  it,  I  must  [)erform  it ;  jwssession  stands  for  the  obligation, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  me.^  This  is  a  key  to  the  attitude 
which  the  moralists  were  taking.  They  regarded  a  doubt  of  con- 
science as  a  litigation  between  the  law  on  one  side  and  liberty,  or  the 
desire  of  the  individual,  on  the  other,  in  which  the  conscience  acted  as 
judge,  and  either  side  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  legal  subtilties 
that  it  could  suggest.  This  curious  attitude  is  concisely  expressed  by 
Father  Tcrrill  when,  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  possession,  he  says 
that  it  e([ually  favors  God  against  us  and  us  against  God.*  The 
result  of  this  was  of  course  unfortunate,  for  it  oi)ened  the  door  to 
all  the  rcfmements  of  casuistry  and  subordinated  the  simple  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  till  they  sometimes  disappeared. 

The  doctrine  of  possession  was  of  essential  service  to  probabilism, 
for  it  enabled  tlie  moralists  to  explain  away  the  old  rule  that  in  doubt 
the  safer  part  must  be  chosen.  The  two  axioms  were  declared  to  be 
in  no  way  antagonistic,  as  had  commonly  been  thought,  but  to  he 
mutually  supporting  and  explanatory,  for  it  is  always  safer  to  side 
with  the  ]>art  in  possession.*  The  ingenuity  of  the  casuists  rapidly 
developed  it  and  applied  it  to  all  kinds  of  questions,  and  it  was  found 


^  Ciirbonis  Siinimae  Suininar.  Caa.  Conscieiit.  T.  I.  P.  r.  Lib.  5,  cap.  14. 

^  Th.  Sanchez  in  Prsecepta  Decalogi  Lib.  i.  cap.  x.  n.  9-13. 

^  Concina  Theol.  Christ,  contr.  Lib.  il.  Diss.  ii.  cap.  7^  n.  2.  As  Marc  pute 
it  (Institt.  Mor.  Alphons.  n.  40),  law  and  liberty  litigate  together,  and  the  actor 
is  the  judge  to  decide  according  to  the  reasons  on  cither  side. 

*  Jo.  Sanchez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  XLii.  n  13. — Marchant  Tribunal. 
Animar.  Tom.  L  Tract.  V.  Tit.  iv.  Q.  4. — Biisenbaum  Medull.  TheoL  MoraL 
Lib.  I.  Tract.  1,  cap.  2,  Dub.  3. 
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80  efficiicious  that  Caramuel  entbusiastically  describes  it  as  a  light- 
house to  guide  the  bewildered  moralist  through  the  darkness  of 
doubts.*  Its  ordinary  application  can  be  understood  by  an  example 
which  has  been  transmitted  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  from  one 
generation  of  writers  to  the  next.  On  the  eve  of  a  fast  day  a  man 
eats  meat,  doubtful  whether  midnight  has  struck  or  not ;  he  commits 
no  sin,  for  liberty  is  in  possession ;  he  eats  meat  on  the  night  of  a 
fast,  under  the  same  doubt;  he  sins,  for  law  is  in  possession.^  This 
ingenious  method  of  solving  doubts  which  are  otherwise  impenetrable 
has  much  to  recommend  it  as  a  portion  of  the  general  effort  to  limit 
the  obligations  of  the  Christian  and  enable  him  to  win  salvation  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  and  as  such  it  well  merits  the  eulogium  of  Cara- 
muel. In  many  cases,  however,  it  only  removes  the  difficulty  a 
single  stop ;  the  question  as  to  which  side  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
possession  is  often  intricate  and  obscure ;  the  rule  laid  down  by  TomAs 
Sanchez,  that  it  is  against  the  one  on  which  rests  the  burden  of  proof 
is  still  relied  upon,'  but  theologians  admit  that  this  is  not  always  easy 
to  define  and  various  subsidiary  principles  are  introduced  to  elucidate 
it  and  extend  its  operation.  Liguori  tells  us  that  when  it  is  probable 
that  the  obligation  of  the  law  has  not  commenced  or  has  ceased  the 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  law  disappears  and  possession  stands  for 
liberty,  while  his  commentator.  Marc,  assures  us  that  the  cases  in 
which  the  law  is  in  possession  are  much  fewer  than  those  in  which 
liberty  is.*     This  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  dictum  of  La  Croix 


*  Caramuelis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  2. — "  In  dubiorum  tenebris  et  caligine  est 
pharos  ilia  regula,  BecUus  qui  possidet" 

*  Jo.  Sanchez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  xlii.  n.  15 ;  xliii.  n.  5.— S.  Alph.  de 
Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  32.— Gury,  however  ( Casus  CoiiscxentuE,  1. 65, 66) 
argucB  against  Liguori  that  even  in  the  second  case  eating  meat  is  allowable. 
He  relies  not  on  the  question  of  possession  but  on  the  reflex  principle  that  a 
doubtful  obligation  is  not  binding.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  reflex  principles  can  be  applied  to  produce  any  required  conclusion. 

»  Hcavini  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Disp.  ii.  caj).  3,  Art.  2  §  2  Q,  8.— S.  Alph. 
de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  26 ;  Istruzione  practica,  c.  1,  n.  14.— Marc 
Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  47. 

*  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iii.  n.  112,  Q.  3.— Marc  Institt. 
Moral.  Alphons.  n.  98. 

This  apparently  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  Ligorian  disciples  find 
it  troublesome  to  establish  the  shadowy  distinction  between  their  master's  real 
probabilism  and  affected  equiprobabilism. 
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that  when  there  is  a  probable  reason  possession  prevails  against  a 
greater  probability  ;*  or,  as  Arsdekin  puts  it,  a  man  is  always  in 
possession  of  his  liberty  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  a  doubtful 
preee[)t.- 

The  limitless  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  casuistic 
ingenuity  and  the  ease  with  which  the  doctrine  of  possession  could 
be  made  to  reach  auv  desired  conclusion  is  seen  in  its  use  bv  con- 

a'  ar 

tending  moralists  to  prove  either  side  of  a  question.     Thus  in  the 
prolonged  debate  as  to  the  repetition  of  a  confession  of  which  the 
validity  is  doubtful,  the  ])robabilists  proved  the  negative  because  pos- 
session stands  for  a  confession  of  which  the  invalidity  is  uncertain, 
while  the  rigorists  proved  the  affirmative  because  the  obligation  of  the 
precept  is  in  possession.^     Another  celebrated  controversy,  whether, 
when  a  sin  has  been  certiiinlv  committed  and  the  sinner  is  doubtful 
whether  he  has  confessed  it,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  it,  was  similarly 
solved  in  either  sense ;  the  probabiliorists  insisted  that  the  law  of 
confession  is  in  possession,  the  probabilists  that  possession  stands 
with  liberty/     A  still  more  controverted  phase  of  the  same  general 
question  relates  to  the  confession  of  doubtful  sins.     A  lax  probabilist 
like  T^a  Croix  asserts  that  in  such  case  a  man  is  in  possession  of  his 
innocen(*e  and  lil)erty ;  a  moderate  probabilist  like  Reiffenstuel  asserts 
that  possession  stands  for  the  obligation  of  confession,  and  that  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  this  was  almost  the  universal 
opinion  and  practice.'*     It  is  true  that  in  1699  we  have  the  rei)etition 
by  the  papal  Penitentiary  of  the  old  rule  that  possession  is  applicable 
only  ill  litigation,  and  not  in  the  forum  of  conscience,^  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  rigorists,^  but  it  was  too  important 

»  Lii  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  364. 

'  Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  Iii.  Tract.  1,  cap.  1,  Princip.  4. 
^  Liguori  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  n.  505.— Aiitoine  Theol.  Moral.  Do  Poenit. 
Art.  ii.  Q.  12. 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  273. 

^  La  Croix  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  607-8.— Rciflenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xiv. 
Dist.  vii.  n.  56. 

*  Nam  regula  dicta  procedit  in  materia  justitise  et  in  foro  judicial!  dumtaut, 
non  in  materia  aliarum  virtu  turn  et  in  foro  conscientiflB,  secundum  verioreni 
sentcutiain.— Syrus  Placentinus  dilucidatio  Facultatum  Minorum  Pcenitent. 
Prooeni.  Q.  viii.  (Romse,  1699.) 

^  Habert  Theol.  Moral.  De  Oomdentia  cap.  iv.  Q.  1.— Piselli  Theol.  Monl. 
SumnisB  P.  I.  Tract.  J.  *—  " 
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an  element  in  reflex  probabilism  to  be  iibandoned,  and  its  application 
to  morals  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  practised  by  t)ie 
Ltgorian  school  whicli  is  now  dominant  everj'Avhere.' 

Even  more  important  than  this,  however,  in  the  reigning  theology,  , 
is  the  reflex  principle  that  a  doubtful  or  insufficiently  promulgated 
law  does  not  obligate.  This  is  closely  allied  with  the  theories  of  incul- 
pable ignorance,  and  we  have  alreiidy  seen  (pp.  248,  .162)  the  variations 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  to  Ignorance  of  natural  and  divine 
law.  The  canon  law  gives  no  support  to  such  a  principle,  for  it 
embodies  a  decretal  of  Innocent  III.,  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hildesheira,  who  had  celebrated  mas.'^  afler  papal  excommunication, 
and  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  had  only  heard  of  the  sentence  by 
public  report,  he  had  reoeived  no  letters  and  doubted  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlic  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  whom  the  pope  had  deputed  for 
the  purpose.  Innocent  sternly  brushed  aside  all  those  excuses  ;  as  In 
doubtful  matters,  the  safe  cjjursc  is  to  be  followed,  he  should  have 
abstained  from  the  sacraments  even  if  he  doubted  the  sentence,^  We 
have  also  seen  that  in  the  rules  collected  by  Boniface  VIII.  and 
includetl  In  the  canon  law  Is  one  which,  while  it  admits  the  excusa- 
tory power  of  ignorance  of  fact,  asserts  that  Ignorance  of  law  is  no 
excuse.*     Aquinas  is  the  main  reliance  of  the  probabilists  who  base 

'  A  practicHl  example  of  the  use  that  can  be  tnikde  of  the  doctrine  of  posses- 
sion is  its  cluciilation  of  the  long-dfbtited  case  of  nn  adulterer  whose  child  is 
bronglit  up  with  the  legitimate  ojikpring  of  the  husband  and  shares  their  patri- 
mony. If  the  father  has  no  doubts  us  to  his  poternJly  he  ia  bound  to  restitution. 
If  he  huB  doubta,  he  is  bound  to  nothing,  for  the  marriage  is  in  possession,  and 
moreover  he  ia  in  possession  of  not  satisfying  the  injury. — Liguori,  Istruzione 
pratica,  cap.  x.  n.  102. 

So  if  a  man  who  Iwirrows  or  hires  «  thing  loses  it  and  doubta  whether  hia 
negligence  was  at  fault,  he  is  not  bound  to  restitution,  for  a  fault  is  not  tn  be 
presumed  and  he  is  in  poi^sessioD  of  hia  innocence.— Jo.  Sanchez  Sekcta  de 
Sacram,  Disp.  XLiri.  n.  11.— Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  u\.  Tract,  1,  cap.  1, 
Princip.  9. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  one  case  in  which  probabilism  is  more  potent  that 
possession.  Marchant  tells  us  (Trib.  Aaimar.  Tom.  I.  Trao'.  V.  Tit.  iv.  Q.  4, 
Concl.  1)  that  if  a  man  doubts  hi:*  right  to  a  property,  and  the  adverse  reasons 
are  the  stronger,  possession  does  not  help  him,  and  he  mu-<t  hare  recourse  to 
probability. 

'  C.  6  Estra  V.  xivii, — ^For  Liguori's  attempt  to  explain  this  away  see  his 
Dt  Utu  moderain,  n.  53. 

*  Ignnrantia  fact!  non  juris  excusiit. — Reg.  Juris  xiii.  in  Sexto  a<l  cilreiii. 
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their  arguments  on  his  dictum  that  a  law  to  be  binding  must  be 
promulgated  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  subject  to  it,  but  he 
adds  that  the  law  of  nature  is  promulgated  by  God  impressing  it  on 
the  human  mind  to  be  naturally  known/  while  eLsewhere  he  says  that 
ignorance  of  law  is  no  excuse,  unless  it  be  the  invincible  ignorance 
of  insanity  or  idiocy,  for  that  ignorance  itself  is  a  sin ;  a  man  who 
does  not  confess  a  sin  because  through  ignorance  of  divine  law  he  does 
not  know  it  to  be  a  sin  makes  a  fictitious  confession,'  and,  moreover, 
he  expressly  asserts  that  where  there  is  doubt  a  man  must  act  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law  or  consult  a  superior.*  The  lax  morality 
of  the  nineteenth  century  evidently  finds  small  warrant  for  its  soph- 
isms in  the  simplicity  of  the  thirteenth. 

The  early  probabilists  taught  a  different  doctrine  from  this,  though 
apparently  they  regarded  the  matter  rather  as  a  subsidiary  means  of 
determining  doubtful  questions  of  possession,  and  even  as  to  this  they 
were  not  wholly  agreed.  Tom/is  Sanchez  asserts  that  when,  after  due 
diligence,  the  existence  of  a  law  or  precept  is  uncertain,  Vazquez 
holds  that  it  is  binding,  and  so  does  Salas,  providing  it  does  not  cause 
too  great  inconvenience  or  danger,  but  it  is  much  truer  that  in  such 
case  the  law  does  not  obligate,  whether  it  is  natural  or  positive,  divine 
or  human,  for  then  liberty  is  in  possession.  Besides,  no  one  is  bound 
by  a  law  which  is  not  sufficiently  promulgated  to  him,  and  so  teach 
Suarez,  Ilenriquoz  and  Sa.  But  if  the  law  is  certain  and  there  is 
doubt  as  to  its  application  or  abrogation  it  is  in  possession  and  must 
be  obeyed,  though  if  there  are  two  opinions  on  the  subject  the  less 
probable  can  be  followed  against  the  more  probable.*  The  matter 
seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention  and  to  have  been  regarded  as 

^  S.  Th.  Afjuin.  Sumnioe  I.  ii.  Q.  xc.  Art.  4.  There  is  another  dictum  of 
Aquiniis  which  iilibrds  great  comfort  to  the  probabilists. — "Nulius  ligatur  per 
prseceptum  iiliqutxl  nisi  mediante  scientia  illius  prtecepti" — but  they  alvrajs 
omit  what  follow.'^  ''nee  aliquis  ignorans  praeceptum  Dei  ligatur  ad  prseceptnm 
faciendum  nisi  quatenus  tenetur  scire  prjeceptum." — De  Veritate  Q.  xvn. 
Art.  iii. 

*  Quod  ignorantia  juris  non  excur*at,  quia  ipsa  peccatum  est.  Undo  aliqois 
de  hoc  quod  non  coufitetur  peccata  qu£e  ntiscit  e^se  peccafa  propter  ignorantiam 
juris  divini  non  excusatur  a  licticmc.  — S.  Th.  Aquin.  in  IV.  Scntt.  Dist.  XXL 
Q.  ii.  Art.  2  ad  4.  CI*.  Qu«)dl.  in.  Art.  x.,  xxvii. 

'  Si  enim  du]>ium  sit  debet  vel  secundum  verba  legis  agere  vel  superiorem 
con^ulere. — Ejusd.  Summae  I.  il.  Q.  xcvi.  Art.  6  ad  2. 

*  Th.  Sancliez  in  Praicepta  Decalogi  Lib.  I.  cap.  x.  n.  32-35. 
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practictilly  unimportant.  Juan  Sanchez,  one  of  the  most  lax  of 
moralists,  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  it,  and  virtually  denies  it  when 
he  says  that  if  there  is  doubt  whether  a  law  is  annulled  by  a  subse- 
quent one,  or  whether  necessity  or  other  circumstance  exempts  from 
it,  it  is  in  possession  and  must  be  obeyed.  AVhen  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  appliwition  of  a  law  to  a  special  case  even  epikeia  cannot  be 
invoked  to  deprive  it  of  possession.*  In  1643,  however,  Marchant 
shows  the  develo[)ment  of  the  doctrine,  though  he  still  treats  it  as 
springing  from  the  theory  of  possession.  When  the  doubt  is  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  law,  liberty  is  in  possession  ;  a  law  does  not  obli- 
gate unless  it  is  known,  or  is  duly  promulgated,  and,  with  respect  to 
one  who  really  doubts,  it  is  held  to  be  insufficiently  promulgated,  and 
the  doubter  is  in  possession  of  his  liberty.  Here  is  broached  the 
theory  destined  to  have  almost  illimitable  consequences,  that  the 
doubt  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  insufficient  promulgation  of  the  law, 
but  Marchant  hastens  to  limit  it,  as  though  frightened  by  his  own 
statement.  The  doubt  may  be  threefold — as  to  whether  the  law 
exists,  and  in  this  ease  you  can  act  if  the  act  is  not  in  itself  evil ;  it 
may  be  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  in  this  case  you  can 


*  J.  Sanchez  Selecta  de  Sacramentis  Disp.  XLiii.  n.  8. — Henriquez,  however 
(Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  xiv.  cap.  iii.  n.  3,  Comment,  x.),  denies  this,  because  in 
doubt  the  condition  of  the  possessor  is  the  better. 

Epikeia  [hiziuKeiaj  clemency)  is  another  of  the  devices  for  eluding  obedience 
to  law.  As  defined  by  Aquinas  (Summse  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  cxx.  Art.  2)  it  is  a 
moderation  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  equity  superior  to  law.  St.  Antonino 
(Summa  P.  I.  Tit.  iii.  cap.  10  J  10)  defines  it  as  a  benignant  interpretation  of 
the  law,  by  the  judge  in  the  forum  exterttum,  by  the  individual  in  the  forum 
internum.  The  probabilists  turned  it  fully  to  account.  If  there  is  a  probability, 
according  to  Viva  (Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  P.  i.  Q.  vi.  Art.  6,  n.  4),  that  the  legis- 
lator did  not  or  could  not  intend  the  law  to  apply  to  the  case  in  hand  it  need 
not  be  obeyed,  though  it  is  more  probable  that  he  did.  Liguori  (Theol.  Moral. 
Lib.  I.  n.  201)  following  the  Salamanca  doctors  (Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  Tract. 
XI.  cap.  4,  n.  45)  applies  it  to  cases  where  the  law  would  be  injurious  or  too 
onerous ;  thus  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  keep  a  feast-day  if  it  would  cause  him 
to  lose  a  considerable  profit.  See  also  Rieffenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Dist. 
iii.  n.  53. — Roncaglia  Univ.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Q.  ii.  cap.  1,  Q.  1.— Gury 
Comp.  Theol.  Moral,  i.  113.— Gousset  Theol.  Moral,  i.  177. — Varceno  Comp. 
Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  iir.  cap.  3;  cap.  vii.  Art.  1.— Marc  Institt.  Theol.  Alphon- 
sian.  n.  173-4. 

Marc  also  invokes  epikeia  to  prove  that  a  doubtful  law  imposes  no  obligation. 
—Ibid  n.  95. 
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act  according  to  the  view  most  favorable  to  yourself;  but  it  may 
also  be  as  to  the  a])plication  of  the  law  to  the  special  case,  and  in 
this  you  must  abstain  unless  you  can  dismiss  the  doubt  by  a  probable 
reason.*  As  late  as  1656  Caramuel  alludes  to  the  belief  that  a  law 
invincibly  ignored  is  not  binding,  as  held  by  some,  among  whom  he 
specifies  the  Jesuit  Sforza  Pallavicino,  thus  indicating  that  as  yet  it 
was  rather  a  novelty.* 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Arsdekin's  definition 
proves  that  the  siTuples  of  Marchant  had  been  argued  away.  He 
who  doubts  the  existence  of  a  law  is  not  bound  by  it ;  if  certain  as  to 
the  law  and  doubtful  as  to  its  application  to  the  case  he  can  resolve 
that  he  is  not  obligated ;  if  the  doubt  is  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
law  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  binding,  but  if  as  to  its  abrogation  it 
is  in  possession ;  if  the  object  for  which  the  law  was  promulgated 
(reases  the  law  ceases,  and  some  hold  that  this  applies  when  the  object 
of  the  law  ceases  as  to  a  particular  case,  but  the  opposite  is  more 
common.'^  Thus  the  reflex  principle  had  established  itself  that  a 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  or  applicability  of  a  law  proves  its  insuffi- 
cient promulgation  and  consequently  invalidates  it.  La  Croix  is  able 
to  assert  this  as  a  fundamental  truth,  and  consequently  that  there  is 
iiiviueihlc  ignorance  and  that  liberty  is  in  possession.  He  proves  that 
a  man  cannot  sin  when  he  acts  on  a  probable  opinion  by  the  enthy- 
menio  :  ITo  who  acts  against  the  law  through  invincible  ignorance  of 
the  law  does  not  sin  ;  he  who  acts  on  a  probable  opinion,  if  he  errs, 
acts  agiiinst  the  law  through  invincible  ignorance  of  the  law  :  there- 
fore he  does  not  sin.^  When  he  subsequently  remarks  that  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  or  applictibility  of  laws  are  the  commonest  of 
things,  we  see  to  what  a  limitless  extent  the  moralists  were  able  to 
soothe  the  j)angs  of  the  sinner's  conscience.*  The  probabilists  also 
found  in  it  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  probabilism,  for  they 
pointed  out  that  if  there  is  a  law  prohil)itiug  the  use  of  the  less  prob- 


'  Marchant  Tribunal  Anirnar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Tit.  4,  Q.  3,  Reg.  2-4. 

-  Carauiuclis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  />o8. 

'  Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  III.  Tract.  1,  cap.  1,  Princip.  6-8.— La  Croix 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  280. 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  282. 

^  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  312,  486.  "  Certum  enim  est  dubia  circa 
leges  esse  frequentissima,  sive  leges  ejusmodi  dentur  sive  non." 
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able  opinion  it  is  insufficiently  promnl gated,  iiiwl  therefore  not  binding.' 
In  fact,  modern  prolmbilism  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  law  depends  on  its  promulgation,  and  the  degree  of  this  is 
determined  by  the  comparative  proljabilitiesof  the  opposing  opinions 
in  a  given  case.' 

The  supreme  importance  attached  to  thia  reflex  principle  may  be 
attributed  to  Liguori.  Its  capacity  to  furnish  a  convenient  solution, 
in  the  laxor  sense,  to  all  doubts  had  gradually  been  recognized,  and 
the  moralists  had  brought  it  constantly  into  greater  prominence, 
Dr.  Amort  had,  shortly  before,  piously  shifted  the  responsibility  for 
human  casuistry  on  God  by  arguing  that  when  the  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  law  does  not  appear  evidently  and  notably  more  probable  it  is 
morally  certain  that  there  is  no  obligation,  for  when  God  desires  that 
his  law  should  be  binding  he  is  obliged  to  render  it  evidently  and 
Dotabty  more  probable" — though,  as  we  have  just  seen  from  La  Croix, 
there  were  few  cases  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  casuists  could 
not  raise  doubts  as  to  the  application  of  the  law.  Liguori  evidently 
regards  it  as  the  one  principle  by  which  all  probabilism  can  be  de- 
fended, and  devotes  his  whole  energies  to  its  demonstration.  It  is 
applicable  not  only  to  human  precepts,  bnt  to  the  divine  and  eternal 
laws.  An  uncertain  law  cannot  induce  a  certain  obligation,  for 
human  liberty  is  in  possession  before  the  obligation  of  the  law,  and 
when  the  rigorists  denied  this  because  the  divine  law  is  eternal,  he 
s  that  althougli  all  future  things  were  present  to  God  at  the 
ing,  the  idea  of  man  must  liave.  been  conceived  by  him  before 
the  idea  of  law  to  govern  man,  and  therefore  man  must  be  considered 
as  anteceflent  to  law  and  originally  free  from  law.  It  is  true  that 
the  so-called  equiprohabilism  which  he  at  one  time  advocated  led 
him  to  the  <leflnition  that  when  the  opinions  on  both  sides  are  equally 
balanced  there  cannot  be  certainty  that  the  law  applies  to  the  case, 
therefore  the  law  is  doubtful  and  is  not  binding;  still  he  does  not 
limit  the  principle  to  this  equal  probability,  but  broadly  declares 
that  every  action  is  iiermissible  when  we  are  not  convinced  or  mor- 

'  La  CroiK  Tteol.  Moral.  Lib,  vr.  n.  274.— Roncaglia  Univ.  Mor.  Theol. 
Tratl.  I.  Q.  l.cap.  2,  Q.  3. 

'  Bonal  Ingtitt.  Moral.  Tom.  V.  De  Aef.  Jfuman.  n.  139-40. 

'  Quoted  approvingly  hy  Liguori,  I>e  Us<i  nutderato  n.  11.  The  Jesuit  Terrill 
had  already  furnished  the  germ  of  this  pious  ur);u[neQt  (Cuadnn  Theul.  Ch  ri?t. 
cnntracta  Lib.  ii.  Diss.  ii.  cap,  5,  n.  11), 
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ally  certain  that  it  is  against  the  faith  or  morals.^  Even  though  the 
law  may  comprehend  the  case  in  question  it  does  not  obligate  at  the 
time,  because  while  tlie  doubt  exists  it  is  not  a  law  that  obligates ; 
nor  do  we  thus  act  against  the  Divine  Will  because,  not  knowing 
what  is  the  Divine  Will,  we  are  not  bound  to  conform  ourselves  to 
it.^  Thus  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  always  on  the  law,  and  a 
man  has  only  to  be  uncertain  as  to  the  morality  of  the  act  in  order 
to  be  justified  in  committing  it.  It  is  admitted  that  only  the  ablest 
theologians  are  able  to  pronounce  on  intrinsic  probability  ;  with  the 
multitude  extrinsic  probability  must  suffice,  and  as  there  is  scarce  a 
question  on  which  opinions  are  not  divided,  it  follows  that  there  is 
scarce  a  law  which  is  sufficiently  promulgated  to  be  binding  in  such 
questions.  The  result  is  a  system  in  which  the  virtuous  may  pre- 
serve their  virtue  through  their  innate  conscientiousness,  while 
the  vicious  are  provided  with  the  means  to  render  the  conscience 
"certain  "  about  almost  auything  which  they  desire  to  do. 

This  principle  of  the  insufficient  promulgation  of  the  law  is  one 
to  which  Liguori  returns  with  perpetual  iusistauce  and  wearisome 
iteration ;  it  is  his  sheet-anchor,  the  foundation  on  which  his  whole 
structure  of  practical  morals  is  built.  One  of  his  latest  works,  an 
exposition  and  defence  of  his  system,  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  it, 
and  he  rightful Iv  claims  it  as  his  own,  for  he  carried  it  to  a  further 


^  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  De  Usu  moderato  n.  8-40. — "QusBlibet  ifi^itur  actio 
nobis  perniissa  est,  inodo  convicti  aut  moraliter  certi  non  simus  illam  contra 
fidein  aut  bonos  mores  esse  " — (lb.  u.  12).  In  cases  of  doubt  a  man  can  use  a 
probable  opinion  **  fonnans  sil)i  conscientiain  moraliter  certam  de  honestate 
sua)  aetionis,  quia  tunc  cum  dubia  sit  lex  et  non  satis  manifesto  proposita  hujua- 
niodi  lex  vel  non  est  lex  vel  saltern  non  est  lex  quae  obligat." — Theol.  Moral. 
I.  58. 

There  is  no  eriuiprobabilism  in  the  passage  "Onde  quando  se  dubita  se  It 
legge  eomprenda  o  no  quel  caso,  allora  per  quel  caso  ben  resta  dubbia  la  legge, 
e  per  tanto  non  obbliga.  .  .  .  E  quindi  concludesi  che  in  tutti  i  casi  dove  la 
legjre  e  incerta  e  non  puo  indurre  obbligo  certo,  ivi  resta  certamente  salvadnoi 
la  libertii ;  e  per  tanto  allora  siam  certi  deir  onestitdelle  nostra  azioni." — Istru- 
ziono  pratica  caj).  1,  n.  38.  Thus  uncertainty  becomes  the  basis  and  source  of 
certainty. 

*  Istruzione  he.  olt.  Aj^  Gury  puts  it  (Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  I.  78),  proba- 
bilism  can  be  employed  not  only  in  matters  of  positive  law,  but  in  thoae  of 
natural  and  divine  law,  because  if  there  is  a  true  and  solid  probability  against 
it  non  constat  the  existence  of  the  law,  and  thence  arises  invincible  ignorance 
concerning  the  law. 
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and  more  dangerous  development  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
dared  to  do.  He  declares  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  read  innumer- 
able authors  on  both  sides,  and  had  sought  for  light  from  God  to 
indicate  the  system  which  he  should  hold  to  avoid  teaching  error ; 
finally,  he  had  determined  on  this,  which  he  claims  to  be  based  on 
Aquinas ;  if  he  errs  he  errs  with  that  holy  doctor.*  I  shall  have 
to  consider  presently  the  so-called  equiprobabilism  with  which  Liguori 
deceived  himself,  and  need  here  onlv  add  that  his  immense  and  con- 
trolling  authority  has  caused  the  universal  adoption  of  his  views  in 
modern  teaching.^  The  practical  result  is  seen  in  the  dictum  of 
Archbishop  Kenrick  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to  determine 
the  lionesty  of  an  act;  it  suffices  if  it  does  not  clearly  appear  to  be 
prohibited,  and  in  the  remark  of  Bonal  that  the  decision  reached 
through  a  reflex  principle  has  notliing  to  do  with  its  objective 
luoralitv.^ 

This  is  the  reflex  probabilism  which,  since  the  time  of  Liguori, 
has  supplanted  the  old  direct  probabilism.  It  wrought  a  funda- 
mental change  in  both  theory  and  practice,  and  while  speculatively 
more  rigid  it  widened  greatly  the  possibility  of  laxism.  It  demanded 
that  a  man  should  act  only  on  certainty,  and  rejected,  what  was 
formerly  deemed  sufficient,  the  "  probable  conscience,"  ^or  at  most 
only  retiiined  the  time-honored  name  to  explain  that  it  meant  a 
conscience  formed  on  certain  reflex  principles  which  proved  the  law- 
fulness of  an  act.^  The  old  rule  qui  prohahiliter  agit  prudenter  agit 
was  declared  to  be  false  as  a  direct  principle  unless  it  is  conceived  as 
base<l  on  reflex  principles,  and  was  even  pronounced  to  have  been 
condemned  by  Innocent   XI.   in  his  third  pro|K)sition.*     But  the 


*  Dichiarazione  del  Sistema  che  tiene  il  Autore,  n.  49  See  n.  26  sqq.  for 
his  efl'orts  to  prove  that  a  passage  of  Aquinas  means  the  opposite  of  what  it  says 
— "Proinulgatio  legis  naturae  est  ex  hoc  ipso  quod  Deu8  earn  mentibus  homi- 
nuni  inseruit  naturaliter  cognoscendam  "  (Summte  I.  Ii.  Q.  xc.  Art.  4  ad  1). 

*  Gousset  Theol.  Moral.  I.  84,  89,  98.— Kenrick  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  ii.  n. 
16.— Scavini  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Disp.  ii.  cap.  3,  Art.  2,  J  3  A.  Q.  2. — 
Varceno  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  Ii.  cap.  iv.  Art.  3. 

»  Kenrick  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  il.  n.  32.— Bonal  Institt.  Theol.  T.  V,  De 
Act.  Human,  n.  122. 

*  Roncaglia  Univ.  Moral.  Theol.  Tract,  i.  Q.  1,  cap.  2,  Q.  2.— Voit  Theol. 
Moral.  I.  92-3. — S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  40. — Bonal  Institt. 
Theol.  Moral.  T.  V.  De  Act.  Human,  n.  118,  119. 

*  8.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  De  Usu  moderato  n.  61 ;  Ejusd.  Apologia  della  Teologia 
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ciTtaiii  conscience  thus  required  was  not,  as  of  old,  founded  on  the 
certiiinty  of  an  opinion  being  probable ;  it  was  even  more  easily 
attained.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Arsdekin 
had  already  shown  us  that  the  process  w^as  recognized  that  a  man, 
acting  on  a  true  probability  or  in  doubt  after  due  examination,  could, 
by  the  employment  of  a  reflex  principle,  acquire  the  practical  cer- 
tainty that  he  did  not  commit  sin ;  he  neeii  not  be  certain  that  the 
act  was  lawful,  but  could  feel  secure  that  for  him  it  was  so.^  In  the 
eyes  of  the  moralists  it  is  not  sin  that  is  to  be  avoided,  but  only 
the  responsibility  for  it.  Moreover,  in  the  controversy  with  the 
probabiliorists  the  development  of  the  reflex  principles  gave  the  proba- 
bilists  a  decided  tei-ibnicsd  advantage,  for  it  enabled  them  to  argue 
that  when  tliere  ai^e  two  opinions  the  more  probable  one  does  not 
affl)rd  certainty,  while  by  the  application  of  the  reflex  principles 
certainty  is  a(;(iuired,  irresi>ective  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
net ;  from  direct  principles  a  man  may  judge  that  an  act  is  illicit, 
but  by  reflex  principles  he  ac(piires  certainty  of  its  lawfulness;  it  is 
true  that  the  actor  exposes  himself  to  the  danger  of  material  sin, 
but  escapes  the  responsibility  of  mortal  sin.^  Xor  does  it  require  a 
formal  a])plioation  of  the  reflex  principle ;  a  virtual  application 
suflices.*'*      • 

It  was  Liguori,  thus,  who  made  the  reflex  principles  the  basis 
of  the  svstem  of  morals,  and  his  authority  has  maintained  them  in 
that  ])osition  to  the  present  time.  His  standing  in  the  Church  is  so 
j)re-emineut,  and  he  has  exercised  so  decisive  an  influence  on  its 
ethie:il  teat*hings  in  modern  times,  that  it  is  ne<*essarv  to  give  a  rapid 
glance  at  his  rareer  as  a  teacher.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  austere 
piety  :  his  maceration  of  the  flesh  was  so  severe  that  at  times  those 
around  him  found  it  dilficult  to  endure  the  neighborhood  of  his 
jHTson.  As  bishop  of  S.  Agata  de'  Goti  he  |>erformed  his  episcopal 
duties  with  viixor  and  success:  as  spiritual  director  he  was  eagerly 

Morale  n.  lo.— Varoono  uhi  sup. — Scavini  ubi  sitp, — Gary  Corap.  Theol.  Moral. 
I.  7l>. 

*  Ar4dokin  Thool.  Tripart.  P.  III.  Tract.  1.  Cap.  1,  Princip.  4,  19.— Volt 
Thool.  Moral,  i.  ;U-o.-^oavini  Thool.  Moral.  Univ.  Tract.  I.  Disp.  1,  Cap.  3, 
Art.  1\  }  2.  Q.  r>. 

•  La  Croix  Thwl.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  344-53.— Sea vini  Theol.  Moral.  Uni?. 
iw^  •  Tu^^  «.  n^  8,  Art  2, 1  2,  Q.  '2,  S. 
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Bdught,  and  he  founded  the  Order  of  RedemptorisU,  of  which  he 
remained  the  head.  His  industry  w.is  untiring,  and  umid  his  multi- 
farious duties  he  found  time  for  the  composition  of  uumerous  books 
which  attest  the  wide  range  of  his  investigations  and  the  energy  of 
his  authorship.  He  tells  us  that  his  lirst  theologit^l  studies  were 
under  a  probabiliorist  teacher,  to  whose  views  ho  naturally  adhered, 
until  the  coDsidcnition  of  the  reflex  principle  as  to  doubtful  law 
induced  him  to  change  them.  He  then  became  a  probabilist  for  a 
time.  It  may  have  been  merely  a  coincidence,  but  in  1762,  about 
the  time  of  tlie  popular  outcry  at  the  lasity  of  Jesuit  morals  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Society  from  France,  he  declared  himself  no 
longer  a  proliabilist  and  developed  a  system  proposed  not  long  before 
by  Dr.  Amort,  which  he  called  equiprobubilism — tliat  when  opposing 
opinions  are  equally  balanced  either  may  be  followed;  when  one  is 
notably  more  probable  than  the  other,  it  must  be  chosen.  With  the 
progressive  decadence  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  opposition  arouse<I  in 
Naples  against  his  books  and  his  Redemptorist  Order,  he  asserted, 
in  1773,  that  he  repudiated  the  Jesuit  doctrines  and  declared  himself 
to  be  a  probabiliorist,  though  he  still  adhered  to  the  view  that  when 
opposing  opinions  are  equally  balanced  the  law  is  too  uncertain  to 
create  a  certain  obligation.'     To  prove  the  reality  of  this  change  of 

'  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  de  Ubu  modernto  n.  66. — Animadvei^ioneg  Promoloris 
fidei  n.  23-9  (Conccsaionis  Tituli  Doctoris  8.  Alph.  M.  de  Ligorio,  Bomce,  1670). 
— Ligoori,  ApoI<^a  della  Tsologia  Morale  i  1,  n.  5. 

In  his  Diphiaraziotte  del  SUUma  che  tiene  VAulore,  n.  1,  issued  in  1773,  he 
apologizEB  for  incorporating  Busenbaum's  MtJu/la  in  his  Moral  Theology ;  if 
he  did  eo  it  was  not  to  indorse  Bu^enbaum's  opinions,  but  odI;  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  excellent  arrangement— "Non  I'ho  prouicsso  per  aeguitaF  la  sua 
dottrina  o  sia  quella  de'  gcsuiti" — anil  he  expressly  condemns  probabiliam. 
He  even  repudiates  eiiuiprobubilism — ''  Si-uuhC  io  non  sono  nS  probabilista  aS 
equiprobabilista  in  modo  ch'  io  dica  e3.sere  per  ah  licito  il  segaire  t'opinione 
eqaiprobabile "  (lb.  n.  3,  4).  He  evidently  succeeded  in  deceiving  himself  by 
falling  behind  the  reflex  principle  of  doubtful  law. 

Marc  is  manifestly  in  error  (Institt.  Mor.  Alpboiui.  q.  90)  in  asserting  that 
after  the  development  of  cquiprobabilism  in  the  ediliou  of  1762,  Liguori  threw 
away  all  hesitation  and  flrraly  adhered  to  it.  Practically  he  did  so,  for  his 
solutions  of  cH£es  are  virtually  the  same  oa  those  of  the  more  moderate  proba- 
bilists,  and  he  did  not  change  them,  but  nominally  he  abandoned  hie  theory. 
For  the  dates  of  his  successive  works  and  the  various  positions  assumed  in 
them  by  hlni,  see  Vittozzi,  S.  Alfitnfo  dr.  Li'jiiori  c  il  Probabilimno  Comunr, 
Napoli,  1874,  pp.  83sqq. 
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views  he  points  out  that  io  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Moral  Theology 
he  admitted  as  probable  many  opinions  of  Busenbaum  and  others 
not  sufficiently  sound,  lists  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  later 
revisions,  so  that  many  consider  him  an  advocate  of  rigor  rather 
than  of  benignity.*  An  examination  of  these  lists,  however,  of 
which  one  containing  99  changes  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1762, 
and  another  of  23  to  that  of  1767,  will  show  that  they  rather  prove 
his  vacillation  of  judgment  than  his  increasing  rigor;  only  a  por- 
tion have  any  reference  to  morals,  and  these  are  mostly  of  a  trivial 
character  involving  no  principles,  and  though  most  of  them  are  in 
the  direction  of  rigor  some  are  in  that  of  laxity.*  Liguori^s  apologies 
and  declarations  towards  the  end  of  his  career  are  all  futile.  He 
was  a  probabilist,  as  we  shall  see,  under  the  disguise  of  equiproba- 
bilism ;  he  never  was  a  probabiliorist,  for  tlie  probabiliorists  con- 
sistently repudiated  the  ingenious  device  of  the  eflBcacy  of  the  reflex 
principles.^ 

The  enormous  influence  which  Liguori  has  exercised  and  the 
authority  attributed  to  his  works,  unequalled  since  the  days  of 
Aquinas,  are  not  easily  expliciible,  if  we  a)nsider  the  man  himself 
and  the  intrinsic  chamcter  of  his  labors.  Probably  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  interaction  of  various  causes.  The  saintliness  of  his 
life,  at  a  time  when  the  ultnimoutanc  Church  was  steeped  in  world- 
liiiess,  undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  with  it.  His  vigorous  de- 
fence of  papal  infallibility  and  of  the  extreme  claims  of  the  Holy 
See,  at  a  period  when  the  influence  of  the  papacy  had  sunk  to  the 


'  Apologia  della  Tcolojria  Morale  §  ii.  n.  49. 

'  A  striking  illustration  of  Liguori's  instability  of  opinion  is  seen  in  his 
treatment  of  the  question  whether  an  incumbent  who  spends  in  profane  uses 
the  superfluous  revenue  of  his  benefice  is  bound  to  make  restitution.  At  first 
he  decided  this  in  the  negative ;  then  in  revising  the  book  he  altered  this  to 
the  aflirmative,  and  again  in  another  revision  he  pronounces  the  negative 
ecjually  probable  and  safely  to  be  followed  in  practice  (Theol.  Moral.  Ed.  1767, 
Q.  24,  p.  v. ;  Q.  xvi.  p.  viii.). 

'  Dollinger  u.  lleusch,  11.  91.— Ilabert  Theol.  Moral.  De  Oonscientia  cap.  iv. 
Q.  1.— Gerdil  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  Q.  ii.  cap.  4,  5;  Q.  iii.  c.  6. — Manao, 
Epit.  Theol.  Moral.  P.  i.  De  Cofiscletitia  n.  31. — Ahwia  Theol.  Moral.  De 
Arfioaibns  Humnnis  Diss.  II.  cap.  vi.  Q.  1-7. 

Martinet  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Art.  xii.)  admits  the  reflex  principles  as  a 
means  of  confirming  moral  certainty,  but  argues  that  it  can  be  obtained  with- 
out them  from  a  more  probable  opinion.  His  definition  of  doabtfiil  law,  how- 
ever, is  vastly  more  rigid  than  that  of  Liguori. 
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lowest  ebb  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  rife  almost  everywhere,  con- 
tributed largely  to  it,  as  also  did  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
and  his  support  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.     He  appeared  in  an 
age,  moreover,  which  was  barren  of  great  theologians,  and  his  stature 
loomed  large  in  the  absence  of  giants  with  which  to  compare  it. 
More  than  all,  however,  was  it  owing  to  the  plausible  excuse  which 
his  so-(^lled  equiprobabilism  afforded  for  the  maintenance  and  justi- 
fication of  the  system  of  probabilism  which  liad  become  so  discredited 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  which  yet  was  a  neces- 
sity to  the  Church,  if  the  system  of  the  confessional,  which  gave  it 
control  over  the  human  conscience,  was  to  be  preserved  and  to  re- 
tain the  veneration  of  the  faithful.     When  almost  every  question 
was  disputed  and  great  names  were  ranged  on  either  side,  when  the 
intricacies  of  casuistic  dialectics  had  thrown  doubt  upon  almost  every 
detail  of  morals,  it  was  an  evident  impossibility  that  the  confessor 
could  examine  the  countless  cases  daily  submitted  to  him  and  could 
pronounce  off-hand  what  was  the  more  probable  or  the  truer  solution. 
Some  easier  formula,  of  readier  application,  was  a  necessity  to  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  the  sinner  and  avoid  rendering  confession  "odious.'* 
The  Church  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  human  capacity  to  dis- 
charge, and  it  needed  some  method  by  which  appearances  could  be 
saved,  and  the  confessor  would  not  be  obliged  to  hold  his  penitents 
in  suspense  with  deferred  absolution  while  he  consulted  his  books  or 
sought  instruction  from  experts.     From  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment of  probabilism  this  had  been  urged  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est practical  reasons  in  its  favor — the  impossibility  of  the  confessor 
discharging  his  duties  on  any  other  principle,  and  although  this  was 
a  practical  admission  that  the  confessional  was  a  failure  and  a  delu- 
sion, it  has  been  re  echoed  to  the  present  day.     As  early  as  1600, 
Carbone  and,  in  1607,  Father  Sayre  plead  for  the  new  doctrines  on 
the  score  of  the  difficulty  of  any  other  course,  in  a  manner  to  show  how 
men,  wearied  with  the  impossible  duty  of  finding  their  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  discordant  opinions  hailed  this  as  a  refuge  from 
thought  and  anxiety  and  resiK)nsibility.     Tomjis  Sanchez  followed 
in  the  same  strain,  and  it  has  been  reiterated  ever  since,  the  argu- 
ment growing  stronger  as  the  moralists  succeeded   in  enveloping 
their  subject  with  ever-thickening  darkness.     Gury  includes  in  his 
defence  of  probabilism  an  eloquent  passage  describing  the  sins  to 
which  probabiliorism  must  lead  in  the  confessional,  and  coneludi 
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with  tlie  assertion  that  undor  it  no  one  could  undertake  to  administer 
the  sacranient  unless  so  versed  in  moral  theology  as  to  be  able  to 
distin^uisli  between  the  more  or  less  probable  opinions,  while  there  are 
exeetHliugly  few  {paucissimi)  able  to  do  this.  Even  confessors  who 
profess  i)robabiliorism  complain  that  they  cannot  apply  it  rigorously 
in  administering  the  sacr.mient  of  penitence,  and  thus  they  hold  one 
thing  speculatively  and  another  practically.  The  faithful  would  also 
be  exposed  to  too  nuich  difficulty,  for  the  obligation  would  be  im- 
posed on  tlicm  in  doubtful  matters  to  determine  which  opinion  is  the 
more  probable,  and  there  is  mostly  a  moml  impossibility  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  more  or  less  probable.  This  is  very  difficult, 
even  to  the  learned.^  Voit  even  dniws  from  the  imj)0ssibility  of  any 
other  course  the  conclusion  that  God  intends  no  other  course  to  be 
followed,^  and  ITabert,  in  arguing  against  the  system,  virtually 
admits  its  necessitv,  for  the  onlv  remeilv  he  can  devise  is  to  choose 
a  wise  confessor  and  follow  blindly  his  c^)uusels  without  troubling 
oneself  further,  while  he  d(»plores  the  diabolical  fury  that  leads  the 
people  to  avoid  learned  and  holy  men  and  seek  those  who  permit 
them  to  do  as  they  please.'^  Thus  the  net  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
moralists  of  the  last  three  centuries  would  seem  to  l)e  the  impossibility 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  and  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  the  experieuc(;  is  not  singular  of  Roncaglia,  who  tells  us 
that  he  was  trained  as  a  probabiliorist  and  continued  to  be  one  till 
practice  as  a  confessor  showed  him  that  it  was  an  insupportable  labor 
to  be  constantly  weighing  the  probabilities  of  opinions,  and  he  found 
that  it  satisfied  his  conscience  to  follow  any  opinion  which  he  thought 
had  a  reasonable  basis.*     lloncaglia  was  a  learned  theologian;  for 

*  Lud.  Carhonis  Sunim.  Siimmar.  Casuum  Conscient.  T.  I.  P.  i.  Lib.  5,  c 
14.— Sayri  Clavia  R(»gia  Sacerd.  Lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  n.  4.— Th.  Sanchez  Lib.  I.  cap. 
ix.  n.  14,  18. — Layman  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  Tract.  1,  cap.  6,  J  2,  n.  7.— 
Dol linger  u.  Keuscli.  If.  154.— Arsdekin  Thcol.  Tripart.  P.  ill.  Tract.  1,  cap. 
2  §  4.— La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  283,  293.— Hcrzig  Man.  Confessar.P. 
I.  n.  173. — Gury  Oompend.  Theol.  Moral.  L  G7-8. 

Yet  Mare  assures  us  (InstUt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  106)  that  equiprobabilism 
renders  this  an  easv  matter.  You  have  only  to  determine  whether  law  or 
liberty  is  in  possession,  and  decide  in  favor  of  the  possessor  unless  the  other 
side  is  evidently  more  probable. 

«  Voit  Theol.  Moral.  1.  78. 

'  llabert  Praxis  Sacr.  Poenit.  Tract,  i.  cap.  iii.  n.  2;  cap.  vii.  n.  1. 

*  Eoncaglia  Univ.  Mor.  Theol.  Tract,  i.  cap.  Q.  1,  cap.  2,  Q.  4. 
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the  ordinary  confessor  the  worldly  wisdom  of  La  Croix  must  suffice, 
who  argues  that  no  high  degree  of  learning  is  requisite  for  his  duties ; 
it  ij^  enough  for  him  to  have  read  with  diligence  a  summa  of  cases ; 
much  learning  may  per  accidena  be  rather  harmful  than  helpful,  for 
an  endeavor  to  apply  it  often  involves  confessor  and  penitent  in 
difficulties  and  scruples ;  it  is  better  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church.^ 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  to  the  great  body  of  confessors  proba- 
bilism  is  a  practical  necessity,  and  Liguori  had  the  supreme  merit  of 
championing  it  under  the  less  offensive  name  of  equiprobabilism  at 
a  time  when  it  was  too  generally  discredited  to  find  direct  defenders. 
lie  bore  the  ark  through  the  desert,  and  he  had  his  reward.  His 
saintly  merits,  as  manifested  in  the  austerity  of  his  life,  product 
the  requisite  number  of  miracles,  and  when,  in  the  beatification  pro- 
ceedings, the  accusation  brought  against  him  of  relaxed  teaching  was 
considered,  a  special  inquisition  on  the  subject,  founded  on  a  detailed 
examination  of  his  works,  led  the  declaration,  in  a  brief  of  Pius 
VII.,  May  7,  1807,  that  a  double  investigation  of  the  most  minute 
cha meter  had  removed  every  doubt  and  difficulty,  which  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  warm  commendation 
l)estowed  on  him  in  the  bull  of  canonization  in  1839  and  the  papal 
decree  of  January  10, 1840.^  A  more  practical  indorsement,  such  as 
has  never  been  granted  to  any  other  modern  theologian,  was  that  given 
by  the  papal  Penitentiary,  in  1831,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Besangon,  who  asked  whether  all  the  opinions  in 
Liguori's  Moral  Theology  could  be  safely  followed,  and  whether 
confessors  were  justified  in  simply  consulting  the  work  and  acting 
on  his  decisions  without  paying  attention  to  the  reasoning  on  which 
tliey  are  based,  to  which  the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.'  Still  more 
emj)liatic  was  the  reply  of  the  Penitentiary  to  a  person  appointed  to 
a  professorship  in  which  he  proposed  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Liguori,  although  he  had  been  trained  in  a  university  where  proba- 
biliorism  was  taught,  and  had  sworn  in  his  graduation-oath  always  to 
defend  it ;  he  now  asks  whether  he  can  accept  the  position,  and  whether 
dispensation  from  his  oath  is  requisite,  to  the  first  of  which  questions 
the  answer  was  affirmative,  and  to  the  second  negative — from  which 


»  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  1787-88. 

*  Vindici»  Alphonsiana)  pp.  xxi.  xxvii. 

•  Besponaio  ad  Animadveraiones  n.  12  (Concessionis  Tituli  Doctoris). 
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Li^uori's  disciplos  argue  that  all  his  opinions  are  more  probable  and 
sjif(!.*  Whon,  in  1847,  Stravini  dedicated  to  Pius  IX.  the  third  edi- 
tion of  liis  theology  based  on  Liguori,  the  pope  replied  in  a  letter 
warmly  congratulating  him  that  his  chief  object  was  to  pro|>agate 
as  widely  as  possil)lo  the  doctrines  of  Liguori  and  imbue  with  them 
the  minds  of  students.^  Pius  further  showed  his  estimate  of  Liguori 
in  elevating  him  to  the  rare  honor  of  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  in 
187L  In  the  course  of  this  ceremony  the  highest  dignitaries  in  all 
lands  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  pmise  in  testifying  to  his  exalted 
authority,  and  in  the  decrees  announcing  the  result  Pius  especially 
pniiscs  him  for  having  exterminated  the  pest  of  Jansenism  which 
had  l)e(?n  evoked  from  hell  for  the  destruction  of  ihe  harvest  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  works  are  decreed  to  be  used  in  all  seminaries  and 
schools,  disputiitions  and  sermons.*  Leo  XIII.  is  no  less  ardent  in 
his  adminition  than  his  prc»decessor.  When,  in  1879,  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers  Dujardin  and  Jac<[ues  issued  a  French  translation  of 
Liguori's  works,  he  gave  them  his  blessing  in  an  effusive  epistle,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  Moral  Theology  as  most  celebrated  through- 
out the  world,  and  as  aifording  a  safe  rule  which  all  confessors 
should   follow.^     When,   moreover,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  papal 


*  Ihitl.  n.  13.— Viiulioite  Alphonsianse,  p.  xix. 

*'*  Tihi  volieinontcr  ^nitulor  quod  in  hLsci;*  theologicis  institutionibus  con- 
ficiondis  .  .  .  nihil  antiiiuius  habueri>t  quam  salutares  sanctissimi  ac  doc- 
tissimi  viri  Alphonsi  M.  do  Ligorio  dootrinas  magis  magisque  propagarc,  iisqne 
eiTli'siasticae  priescrtiiu  juvontuti  aninios  inibucre.— Scavini  Theol.  Moral. 
Univ.  Pro»i?m. 

»  rii  PP.  IX.  Deer.  Inier  fw,  23  Mart.  1871;  Litt.  A  postal.  Qui  Eccietia, 
7  Julii  1871  (Pii  IX.  Acta,  T.  V.  pp.  206,  336). 

lV)s>i]>ly  some  «)t' tliis  ctriisivcness  may  be  explained  by  the  sentence  recount- 
injr  his  merits — *'(.iuid  quod  ea  qua>  tum  de  Immaeulata  Sanctse  Dei  Genetricis 
C'oneeptione  tum  de  Kimiani  Ponlificis  ex  eathedra  docentis  Infallibilitate 
.  .  .  a  Nobis  suneita  sunt,  in  Alphonsi  oporibus  reperiuntur  et  nitidissime 
expnsita  (»t  validissimis  argumentis  demonstrata  "  And  the  Ciri/td  CaffoUca 
s:iys.  "  Non  vi  ha  niuno  il  quale  .  .  .  celebri  con  tante  lodi  le  gloriedella 
Mailre  di  l)io  e  quella  sopratutto  dolla  sua  Imniacolata  origine,  o  difenda  con 
pari  eostaiiz;i  il  primato  dei  Romani  Pontifiei  e  la  infallibilitsl  delli  loro 
detiui/ionl." — Vindieia'  Alphon-^ianiP.  p.  xxxiv. 

*  **  Kt  ne  tpiid  dieamus  de  Morali  Theoloiria  ubique  torranim  celebratis»iiiia, 
tutauhjue  plane  pnebente  normam  tjuam  eonseientise  mmleratoreij  sequantor." 
— Mare  In^iiitt.  M.^ral.  Alplmns.  p.  xi.  See  also  Epist.  Quod proxime,  21  Junii 
ISiKi  (Le.mis  PP.  XHI.  Aeta,  T.  XIII.  p.  184). 
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Penitontiiiry  to  answer  inquirers  by  referring  them  to  the  works  of 
Ligiiori,  liis  disciples  are  perhaps  not  without  justification  in  assert- 
ing that  anyone  would  be  guilty  of  rashness  and  of  gross  irreverence 
to  the  Holy  See  who  should  pronounce  any  of  Liguori's  opinions  to 
bo  false  or  improbable,  and  this  position  gives  rise  to  a  new  reflex 
principle,  for  if  you  doubt  any  of  his  opinions  you  can  render  your 
eonscMcnce  certain  by  applying  the  reflex  principle  that  so  great  a 
Doctor  is  a  much  safer  guide  than  your  own  intellect.'  It  is  a 
natural  result  from  this  strong  papal  impulsion  that  Liguori's  views 
predominate  throughout  the  Church  ;  modern  text-books  are  based 
upon  his  works,  priests  are  trained  in  hjs  doctrines,  and  in  them  are 
to  be  sought  the  principles  and  practice  prevailing  throughout  the 
Roman  obedience.  His  disciples  claim  for  him  that  he  was  the  first 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  morals,^  unconscious  of  the  slur  thus 
ciist  on  an  infallible  Church  acting  under  the  direct  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  had  waited  seventeen  centuries  for  him  to 
perform  this  imperative  duty.^ 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  see  what  difference  if  any  exists 
betwe(»n  the  so-called  equiprobabilism  of  Liguori  and  the  probabilism 
of  his  predecessors.  Liguori  taught  that  when  opposing  probabilities 
are  une([ual  the  more  probable  should  be  followed,  when  equal  or 


*  VirnlicitP  Alphonsianse,  pp.  xxxix..  xli.,  xliv.—Cardinal  Newman  may  be 
charitably  assumed  to  have  written  in  ignorance  when,  in  his  controversy  with 
the  Rev.  Charlas  Kingsley,  he  found  it  expedient  to  discredit  the  authority  of 
St.  Alphonso  (Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,  Ed.  1890,  p.  352). 

Yet,  jrreat  as  is  the  assistance  which  such  an  authority  as  Liguori  affords  to 
th*^  puzzled  confessor,  it  requires  special  training  to  weigh  correctly  the  rather 
Idose  way  in  which  he  expresses  his  results.  See  the  eight  rules  for  interpret- 
ing him  given  by  Marc,  Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  108. 

*  Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alj)hons.  n.  105. — In  the  proceedings  for  the  Doctorate 
he  is  ju^serted  to  have  originated  equiprobabilism,  which  is  a  mean  between 
I>n)babilisni  and  probabiliorism. — Responsio  ad  animadversiones  n.  228  (Con- 
cessii<mis  Tituli  Doctoris). 

'  The  question  of  the  relations  of  infallibility  'to  the  changes  in  doctrine 
and  morals  is  imported  into  the  disca-^sion  by  a  defender  of  probabilism,  who 
points  out  that  if  it  is  false  the  Church's  claim  to  infallibility  is  destroyed, 
seeing  that  it  had  been  taught  everywhere  and  used  in  the  guidance  of  souls 
without  condemnation  for  a  century — La  Scimia  del  Montalto,  da  Francesco 
de  Bonis,  p.  73  (Gratz,  1G98).  What  then  are  we  to  say  to  the  infallibility 
which  permitted  the  contrary  doctrine  to  be  universally  taught  and  acted  on 
prior  to  1577? 
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n-.arly  .>;i:»I  i.::hvr  m:iy  In;*  t'hoson,  though  there  must  be  a  moral 
o  r:;ii!!:y  ..:'  riiO  h-Mit-iy  uf  tlie  act/  a  certainty  presumably  aoqnired 
by  ri.-  ;.:M»!iati«ii  «»f  a  n.flex  prineiple.     This  relieved   the  system 
oi*  iiri.-ii  .'f  tile  '•liiim  that  liaJ  attach(»d  to  it,  but  tlie  difference  is 
m  n  u^!iii:uil  than  ri*:il.     What  to  one  moralist  is  more  probable,  to 
an  -t'u T  i-  !.>-  pr.»l«aMo.  and  the  inKnite  questions  which  are  disputed 
rho^v  ii'w  ::vnrr.i!lv  thi-  is  the  c;isi» ;  the  distinctions  are  too  tennous 
to  K  ^ra-jwyl.  ami  it  i>  LTi-nenilly  admitted  that  it  is  morally  im|>os- 
>iMo   t'.'r    tho   iN»:uni.»n    mind  to  \\\n^h   comparative    probabilities. 
Kvrii    LiiTU'iri   hinwlf,  when  arguin^:  aj^rainst  his  adversaries,  tri- 
uiiipiuinrlv  :i<k<  wh*^  has  a  l^dance  so  delicat(»  that  he  «in  weigh  the 
c\:i.  I   a:ii.'i:nr  .»t*  pr^'Uibility  lacking  to  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
law  .»pp.w,d  !•>  a  vi-ry  pn»l>able  one  in  favor  of  liberty  that  reduces 
it  tP'in  .1  j>r.'i»ablo  •»pinii»n  t«>  i»nc  that  can  be  disregarded,  and  he 
dvvs  ii»:  <'.vin  iM  riH'«\:r»izi'  hi»w  the  argument  can  be  retorteil  on  him 
M  lu  n  \w  drrin-  s  that  when  the  pn»bability  in  favor  of  law  is  slight 
or  il.»'il»tnil  tiic  opinion  fav4»riug  liberty  can  be  followed,  but  not 
when  tho  t'.TmiT  i^  clear  ami  tvrtain,  for  tlien  it  must  be  held  to  be 
nuuli  ni.»iv  pn»baMc.'     Tlic  mind  loses  itself  in  grasping  these  im- 
palpable di<iincti«»ns.  im|>«»ssiblc  of  applicaticm  in  practice.     Itesides, 
ih.'  proininrn«v  aiVN»i\h'd  t«»  the  retlcx  principles  as  the   basis  <»f  the 
s\^tcin  reihlennl  the  ^piestiitn  of  c<Hnj)arative  ]m)bal)ilitic.s  much  less 
ini|w»rtam.      li  was  easy   to  siiy  that   the  principle  of  doubtful  law 
should  only  be  applied  when  the  oj>p(Jsing  probabilities  are  etpial,  but 
even  Liiruori.  a<  wr  have  seen  (p.  o62),  negliK'ts  to  enforce  this  limi- 
tation    when  a  man  i-i  in  doubt,  he  is  to  make  his  conscience  certain 
by  the  applieaiii»n  i»f  a  retlex  ]>rineiple,  and  the  mere  fact  that  there 
are  two  probable  opinions  sIkiws  that  the  law-  is  insutficiently  pixn 
muli::atiMl.*     Kveii  Mare,  who  stremiously  labors  to  present  Ligiiori's 
view<  in  ilieir  ino<t   riiroroiis  aspect,  admits  that  in  essentials  eqai- 
probabili^sin   :^  in  aeeordanee  with   moderate  probabilism,  but  with 
the  advaniaiie  that  it  reipiircs  the  actor  to  examine  both  sides.*    The 

•  S.  Alph.  lie  Liirorio  di'  r>ii  nuMlerato  §  3.    This  essay,  in  which  he  He- 
\rli»|u«l  lii"^  ihi'iMv  of  onui|»ro)»:ihili«*in,  tirst  appeared  in  17()2. 

-'  !>«'  r^ii  mi>«l»M;it.>  n.  t>-l.  -  Ap.)lo^ia  <lella  Teologia  Morale  ?  ii.  n.  48. 
■  A poli»i:i;i  I  ii.  n.  .'14. 

*  lii'-tiit.  M«n:il.  Alphnis.  n.  80, 105. — For  au  instructive  example  of  juggling 
with  iletiiiiiion^  <»e  Mare's  a riruiiiont  to  estahlish  a  distinction  between  eqoi- 
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distinction  which  Liguori  claimed,  that  he  required  certainty  while 
probahilism  is  content  with  probability,  is  illusory,  for  if  in  the 
former  certainty  is  obtained  by  reflex  principles,  in  the  latter  it  was 
held  to  be  gained  by  the  certainty  that  the  opinion  is  probable — and 
one  such  factitious  certainty  is  well  worth  the  other.^ 

Disputes  over  ditFerences  such  as  these  are  so  futile  that  one  feels 
somewhat  ashamed  of  discussing  them.  Such  refinements  of  the 
closet  are  impracticable  in  the  confessional,  where,  as  Gury  states 
(.supra  p.  367)  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  even  which  side  is 
the  more  probable.  In  either  system  the  practical  result  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  interpreted  and  administered,  and  Liguori's 
sympathies  were  wholly  on  the  side  of  probabilism  and  benignity, 
though  towards  the  end  he  posed  as  an  enemy  of  laxity  and  boasted 
that  his  rigorism  was  a  subject  of  complaint.^  Though  he  nominally 
changed  his  speculative  opinions  he  did  not  change  the  solutions  of 
questions,  except  to  the  trifling  extent  noted  above.  In  the  1767 
edition  of  his  Theology  he  classes  a  moderate  probabiliorist  like 
Thyrsus  Gonzalez  with  Pascal  and  Concina  as  an  enemy  of  the 
casuists,  whom  he  defends :  Moses  was  the  first  casuist,  and  the 
Apostles  were  casuists :  the  fact  that  the  Popes  have  condemned 
some  of  the  propositions  of  the  casuists  is  no  proof  against  them,  for 
the  siiints  themselv^es  have  erred  sometimes.  This  is  followed  by  a 
long  and  ardent  defence  of  probabilism  with  the  most  vigorous  vitu- 
peration of  its  opponents  and  a  labored  defence  of  Viva.^  It  would 
be  easy  to  present  a  list  of  his  lax  opinions,  but  a  single  instance  will 
suffice  to  indicate  to  what  his  doctrines  lead.  Restricting  the  number 
of  children  in  marriage  has  always  l)een  held  a  mortal  sin.     Even 


probabilism  and  probabilism  and  his  misleading  citations  from  Viva,  Ron- 
caglia  and  Laymann  (lb.  n.  100-3). 

*  The  rigorists  argued,  reasonably  enough,  that  when  two  opposite  opinions 
are  equally  probable  certainty  is  unattainable,  and  the  actor  who  follows  the 
bent  of  his  inclination  in  making  a  selection  must  act  with  a  doubtful  con- 
science, which  all  agree  is  inadmissible. — Shguanin  Anatomia  Probabilismi  Q. 
IV  ?l,n.  1,  2. 

'  Apologia  della  Teologia  Morale  ?  II.  n.  46,  49.— Dichiarazione  del  Sistema, 
n.  1. 

'  Theol.  Moral.  Dissert.  Prolegom.  P.  iii.  cap.  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10.— See  also  the 
manner  in  which  his  disciple  Scavini  (Theol.  Moral.  Univ.  Tract,  i.  Adnot.  J) 
boasts  of  the  spread  of  Medina's  doctrine  and  his  suppression  of  its  repeated 
condemnations  by  the  religious  Orders. 
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nearly  equal  either  may  be  chosen,  though  there  must  be  a  monl 
certainty  of  the  honesty  of  the  act/  a  certainty  presumably  acqaifBl 
by  the  application  of  a  reflex  principle.  This  relieved  the  system 
of  much  of  the  odium  that  had  attached  to  it,  but  the  difference  il 
more  nominal  than  real.  What  to  one  moralist  is  more  probable,  to 
another  is  less  probable,  and  the  infinite  questions  which  are  disputed 
show  how  generally  this  is  the  case;  the  distinctions  are  too  tcnaoM 
to  be  grasped,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  morally  irapo^j 
sible  for  the  common  mind  to  weigli  comparative  probabilil 
Even  Liguori  himself,  when  arguing  against  his  adversaries, 
umphantly  asks  who  has  a  balance  so  delicate  that  he  can  weigh 
exact  amount  of  probability  lacking  to  an  opinion  in  favor  of 
law  opposed  to  a  very  probable  one  in  favor  of  liberty  that  redi 
it  from  a  probable  opinion  to  one  that  ciin  be  disregarded,  and 
docs  not  seem  to  recognize  how  the  argument  can  be  retorted  on  hi 
w^hen  he  defines  tliat  when  the  probability  in  favor  of  law  is  sli( 
or  doubtful  tlie  opinion  favoring  liberty  can  be  followed,  but 
when  the  former  is  clcjir  and  certain,  for  then  it  must  be  held  to 
much  more  probable*  The  mind  loses  itself  in  grasping  these  u 
palpable  distinctions,  impossible  of  application  in  practice, 
the  prominence  accorded  to  the  reflex  principles  as  the  basis  of 
system  rendered  the  question  of  comparative  probabilities  much 
important.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  the  principle  of  doubtful 
should  only  be  applied  when  the  opposing  probabilities  are  equal, 
even  Liguori,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  362),  neglects  to  enforce  this  lii 
tation — when  a  man  is  in  doubt,  he  is  to  make  his  conscience  cei 
by  the  application  of  a  reflex  principle,  and  the  mere  fact  that  tl 
are  two  probal^le  opinions  shows  that  the  law  is  insufficiently 
mulgated.'  Even  Marc,  who  strenuously  labors  to  present  Ligu( 
views  in  their  most  rigorous  aspect,  admits  that  in  essentials  eqi 
probabilism  is  in  accordance  with  modenite  probabilism,  but 
the  advantage  that  it  re([uires  the  actor  to  examine  both  sides.* 


^  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  de  Usu  moderato  g  3.     This  essay,  in  which  he 
velopcd  his  theory  of  equi probabilism,  first  appeared  in  1762. 

-  De  Usu  moderato  n.  64.— Apologia  della  Teologia  Morale  |  II.  n.  48, 

^  Apologia  §  ir.  n.  34. 

*  Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  86  r  an  instructive  example 

with  definitions  sec  Marc's  nry  stablisli  a  distincti<^' 
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the  laxity  of  Diana  admits  this,  but  when,  in  1842,  the  Bishop  of  Le 
Mans  reported  to  the  papal  Penitentiary  that  the  practice  was  almost 
universal  and  asked  whether  confessors  were  to  be  approved  who  di»- 
creetlv  avoided  all  reference  to  it  in  the  confessional,  the  Penitentiarv 
found  in  Liguori  warrant  for  tiicit  approbation,  and  his  good  Redemp- 
torist  disciples  parade  this  as  a  matter  of  boasting.^ 

It  is  small  c^use  for  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
question  is  warmly  disputcnl  whether  tiiere  is  really  any  diflFerence 
between  Liguori's  equiprobabilism  and  the  old  probabilisni.  The 
Jesuits,  delighted  to  find  that  the  laxity,  which  contributed  to  their 
downfall  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  recognized  and  adopted  by  the 
Church  in  the  nineteenth,  assert  that  Liguori  was  a  probabilist.  The 
Eedemptorists,  jealous  of  the  fame  of  their  founder  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  new  and  triumphant  system  of  morals,  assert  that  his  equipro- 
babilism is  distinct  and  is  an  infallible  guide  in  the  tangled  paths  of 
monil  science;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  latest  expounder,  the  Re- 
dcmptorist  Father  Marc,  admits  that  there  is  virtually  no  distinction 
between  it  and  moderate  probabilism.^ 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  tlie  subject  I  may  mention  a  some- 
what modified  system  proposed  by  Stapf  in  a  theology  written  by 
order  of  an  Austrian  imperial  commission  and  orderetl  to  be  used  as 
a  text-book  by  a  decree  of  1830.  The  author  was  evidentlv  a  very 
ciiutious  and  conservative  probabilist  who  rarely  quotes  Liguori.  He 
tells  us  that  after  proper  i n vest igjit ion  we  should  embrace  the  side 
tiuit  is  supported  by  the  strongest  reasons.  This  he  says  avoids  the 
errors  of  both  the  laxists  and  rigorists,  while  it  is  not  strictly  proba- 
biliorism,  for  in  many  (;as(»s  one  side  may  seem  more  probable,  and 
yet  there  may  be  stronger  reasons  for  adopting  the  other — as  when  a 
new-born  child  is  more  probably  dead  and  yet  should  be  conditionally 
baptized.  Hut  when  Stapf  comes  to  apply  his  system  to  details  he  is 
lost.  Doubtful  cases  must  be  settled  somehow,  and  he  has  nothing 
better  to  offer  than  the  reflex  principles,  while  to  avoid  laxity  he 
introduces  a  consilium  de  bono  meliori,  for  just  men  deem  it  l>etterto 

^  Siimnia  Diniia  s.  v.  Cojm/d  Cotijuf/a/ia  n.  2.— Vindiciae  Alphon^ianop,  p.  xvii. 

*  nallcrini  not.  in  Gurv  Couip.  Theol,  Moral.  I.  53. — Bonal  Institt  Thcol. 
Tom.  V.  De  Art.  J  finnan,  n.  181  — Viudit-i.e  Alphonsianae  ubi  sup.  This  latter 
work  was  written  to  vindicate  from  the  assertions  of  Ballerini,  and  the 

Jesuits  retorted  with  anothe  VlndirUr,  Balknniancp. 
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i?iibmit  to  inconvenience  than  inculpably  to  transgress  some  law  that 
perhaps  exists* — admirable  advice,  but  showing  the  impossibility  of 
framing  strict  rules  to  satisfy  righteousness  in  a  theology  interpene- 
trated with  probabilistic  theories,  where  the  only  rules  which  can  be 
devised  are  liable  to  lead  men  astray  and  have  to  be  supplemented  with 
counsels  which  are  only  binding  on  good  men  who  do  not  need  them. 

Antonio  Rosmini  proposed  a  modification  of  the  Ligorian  practice, 
admitting  its  application  in  cases  of  doubt  arising  under  positive  law, 
human  and  divine,  but  not  in  doubts  under  the  natural  law,  his  argu- 
ment being  that  offences  against  the  former  are  illicit  only  through 
the  force  of  the  law  itself,  and  therefore  that  the  rule  of  doubtful  law 
being  not  obligatory  obtains,  while  infractions  of  the  natural  law  are 
iutrinsiisilly  evil  in  themselves.^ 

A  more  recent  theory  is  one  advocated  by  the  Dominican  Potton 
and  some  others,  which  is  termed  De  Raiione  sufficiente  or  De  majori 
Commodo  et  Incommodo.  This  is  based  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
lawful  to  follow  the  less  safe  part,  favoring  liberty,  whenever  the 
good  to  be  obtained  by  the  transgression  of  an  uncertain  law  equals 
or  exceeds  the  evil  caused  by  the  material  violation  of  the  law.* 
Tliis  system  does  not  appear  to  be  making  headway,  and  its  only 
imi>ortance  is  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  which  future  develop- 
ments of  probabilism  are  likely  to  take.  The  gradual  metamor- 
phosis of  moral  theology  since  1577  shows  that  it  is  a  progressive 
science ;  it  is  still  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and  we  can  only  con- 
jecture from  such  movements  as  this  what  it  is  likely  to  become. 
Some  adventurous  theologian  may  any  day,  like  Bartolom6  de  Me- 
dina, propound  a  novelty  which  will  lead  to  the  most  unexpected 
results.  At  present  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  so-called  equiproba- 
bilism  of  Liguori  is  the  prevailing  rule  of  practice,  though  Bonal 
tells  us  that  naked  probabilism  is  common  enough.*  Probabiliorism 
or  Jansenism  is  under  the  ban  and  presumably  has  almost  disap- 
peared. 

The  various  shades  of  probabilism  are  founded  on  a  conception  of 
sin  and  the  relations  of  tiie  sinner  with  his  God  wholly  different 


>  Stapf  Epit.  Theol.  Moral.  H  62-4. 

^  Miirtinet,  Thool.  Moralis  Lib.  i.  Art.  xiii. 

^  Bonal  Institt.  Theol.  T.  V.  De  Act.  Human,  n.  142.  *  Ibid.  n.  130. 
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from  that  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  modern  moral  theology,  and 
apart  from  its  controlling  influence  on  practical  morality  merits  con- 
sideration 2JA  a  very  curious  development  of  ethics.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  material  and  formal  sin,  of  which  only  the  latter  is 
im})uted  as  sin/  whereby  man  is  taught  how  to  gratify  his  desires 
and  escape  responsibility  for  transgressing  the  law.  According  to 
the  prevailing  theories  sin  is  matter  wholly  of  intention  and  beliefl 
There  is  no  formal  sin  in  following  the  dictates  of  an  erroneous  con- 
science, it  consists  only  in  disobeying  the  conscience,  whether  that  be 
true  or  erroneous.  Incidental  indications  of  this  have  occurred  fre- 
quently above,  and  a  somewhat  more  detailed  examination  of  its 
development  and  consequences  is  necessary. 

This  is  a  modern  innovation.  We  have  seen  {saprtty  pp.  291, 
297)  how  little  value  Alexander  Hales,  William  of  Paris  and  Bona- 
ventuni  set  on  opinion  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  while  Aquinas  asserts 
without  reserve  that  if  the  conscience  is  erroneous  a  man  sins  whether 
he  follows  it  or  disobeys  it — in  one  case  he  violates  the  law  of  God, 
in  the  other  he  violates  his  conscience.^  A  breach  was  insensibly 
made  in  tliis  by  the  growing  prevalence  of  the  rule  that  the  confessor 
must  accept  the  opinion  of  the  penitent,  which  inferred  that  though 
the  peuiteut^s  opinion  might  bo  erroneous,  and  thus  that  he  had  com- 
mitted sin,  still,  if  so,  it  was  excused  by  his  error  and  required  no 
absolution  or  satisfa(»tion.  The  great  mass  of  the  faithful,  moreover, 
scattered  through  country  districts,  had  no  guides  to  appeal  to  save 
their  parish  priests,  whose  decisions  and  opinions,  whether  true  or 
erroneous,  they  had  no  (ihoice  but  to  follow,  and  thus  of  necessity 
it  had  to  be  conceded  that  if  in  so  doing  thev  were  led  into  error 
thev  were  free  from  responsibilitv.'^  Closely  connected  with  this 
was  tlie  development  of  the  do(;trine  of  invincible  ignorance,  which 

*  Pecojit  <iui  so  expoiiit  i)eric'ul()  pcccandi  formal  iter,  concede;  peccat  qui 
se  exj>(>nit  pcriculo  pcccandi  miiterialiti^r  taiitum,  nego. — Marc,  Institt.  Moral. 
Alphons.  n.  94. 

^  Si  alicuidictat  conscicntia  ut  faciat  illiid  quod  est  contra  legem  Dei,  8inoD 
faciat  peccat,  et  similiter  si  faciat  peccat — 1?.  Th.  Aquinat.  Qaodl.  III.  Art 
xxvii.  In  modern  theolojry  the  dei^ree  to  which  an  erroneous  conscience  ren- 
ders mortal  that  which  is  not  mortal  is  a  very  intricate  subject.  Sometimes  it 
does  and  sometimes  not. — Voit  Theol.  Moral.  I.  16-19. 

*  Voit  Theol.  Moral.  I.  96. 
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also  suggested  sin  not  imputable  to  the  sinner,  and  thus  there  came 
to  1)0  recognized  the  two  kinds  of  sin,  known  as  material  and  formal, 
the  former  of  which  is  guiltless  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Thus  sin  be- 
comes merely  a  matter  of  opinion  ;^  the  elder  schoolmen  held  that 
the  most  innocent  act  committed  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
is  a  mortal  sin  of  the  grade  believed,  and  the  moderns  carry  it  out  to 
the  ctmverse  that  a  mortal  sin  is  as  innocent  as  it  is  believed  to  be. 
That  belief  makes  sin  or  innocence  is  inferred  in  the  universjil  asser- 
tion that  he  who  follows  the  advice  of  his  confessor  is  safe,  and  in 
the  similarly  universal  precept  that  an  invincibly  erroneous  con- 
sciencre  is  to  be  obeyed  ;  it  is  a  sin  not  to  follow  it,  whether  it  leads 
to  good  or  evil.' 

There  is,  of  course,  truth  underlying  these  speculations.     Unfor- 


'  Canimucl  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  465, 1110— Reiffenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract. 

1.  Dist.  ii.  n.  49. — Roncaglia  Univ.  Mor.  Theol.  Tract,  i.  Q.  1,  cap.  1,  Q.  4. — 
Herzig  Man.  Confeasar.  P.  i.  n.  75. — Bonal  Institt.  Theol.  T.  V.  Be  AcL  Human. 
n.  102. 

How  this  grew  out  of  the  rule  that  the  confessor  must  accept  the  probable 
opinion  of  the  penitent  is  indicated  by  an  extract  from  Bartolom6  de  Medina 
in  Francolini's  De  Disciplina  PfjenitenticBf  Lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  i  3,  n.  5. 

'^  AzpilcuetjB  Man.  Confessar.  Prcelud.  ix.  n.  9. — Carbonis  Summss  Summar. 
Cas.  Conseient.  Tom.  I.  P.  i.  Lib.  1,  cap.  12, 13.— Th.  Sanchez  in  Praecepta  Decal. 
Lib.  I.  cap.  xii.  n.  2,  5. — Marchant  Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Tit.  iii.  Q. 

2,  3,  G.  — Rciffenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Dist.  iii.  n.  11-22.— Roncaglia 
Univ.  Mor.  Theol.  Tract,  i.  Q.  1,  cap.  1,  Q.  3,  4. — Manzo  Epit.  Theol.  Moral. 
P.  I.  De  Comcientia  n.  12-15.— Gousset,  Theol.  Morale  L  61,  65,  66.— S.  Alph. 
de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  3,  5,  6. — Marc  Institt.  Mor.  Alphons.  n.  21. 

A  story  told  by  Thomas  of  Cantimpr6  (De  Bono  univers  Lib.  i  cap.  19) 
shows  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  not  held  that  an  erroneous  opinion 
justifies  sin.  In  1235,  Master  Philip,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
held  a  solemn  disputation  with  Master  Arnaud  and  other  doctors,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  legality  of  pluralities.  Not  long  after,  on  his  death-bed,  his 
friend,  William  Bishop  of  Paris,  earnestly  advised  him  to  resign  all  his  benefices 
but  one,  in  order  to  save  his  soul,  but  with  a  schoolman's  disputatious  ardor 
he  refused,  saying  that  he  wished  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  damnable  to  hold 
pluralities,  and  he  soon  after  death  appeared  to  the  bishop  and  announced  his 
perdition.  La  Croix  however  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  354)  argues  that  his 
expression  shows  that  he  was  in  doubt ;  had  he  felt  certain  he  would  only 
have  sinned  materially,  and  would  have  been  saved.  Thyrsus  Gonzalez,  on  the 
other  hand  (Fund.  Theol.  Moral.  Diss.  iv.  n.  45-6)  i)oint8  out  that  Philip's 
opinion  was  probable,  for  Aquinas  states  that  both  theologians  and  jurists  were 
divided  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately  for  Philip,  i)robabilism  had  not  as  yet 
been  discovered. 
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tunately  the  tlieologians,  in  their  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
for  avoiding  all  that  might  render  the  confessional  odious,  seized 
upon  this  doctrine  of  innocuous  material  sin  and  applied  it  in  prac- 
tice, not  to  advance  morality,  but  to  humor  the  sinner  and  to  allure 
him  to  heav^en  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  the  joys  of  earth. 
As  sin  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  all  opinions  are  equally  safe, 
and,  in  fact,  they  assert  that  the  laxer  an  opinion  is  the  safer  it  is, 
for  there  is  less  risk  of  its  transgression ;  the  less  the  demands  made 
upon  the  conscience  the  less  danger  of  disobedience — and  disobedience 
is  the  one  sin.  The  (confessional  thus  is  rendered,  not  an  instrumen- 
tality to  make  men  better  and  stronger,  but  to  flatter  their  baser 
instincts  and  teach  them  how  to  transjirrcss  the  laws  of  God  without 
paying  the  penalty,  for  if  God  cannot  be  obeyed  without  too  great  a 
sacrifuic  he  can  at  least  be  cheated.  There  is  a  tendency  to  this 
already  manifested  by  Prierias,  and  with  the  development  of  proba- 
bilistic casuistry  it  has  become  generally  adopted.^  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick  says  that  the  ordinary  man  must  rely  upon  his  confessor,  and 
the  confessor  should  select  the  opinion  best  adapted  to  preserve  him 
from  formal  sin.^  Thus  morality  is  divided  into  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, and  the  modern  moralists  tell  us  that  an  act  may  be  objec- 
tively immoral  and  subjectively  moral — that  is,  that  in  itself  it  b 
unlawful,  but  it  becomes  lawful  for  the  individual  when  he  has  stifled 
his  conscience  by  the  application  of  a  reflex  principle.'  Or,  rice 
versa,  what  is  objectively  moral  may  become  subjectively  immoral, 
and  thus  Bonal  tells  us  that  a  scrupulous  conscience  exposes  to  sin,  be- 
cause, as  it  is  apt  to  regard  counsels  as  precepts,  it  changes  the  risk  of 
violating  counsels  into  that  of  violating  precepts.*  How  penitents  can 
be  trained  to  this  is  shown  by  Roncaglia,  Avho  advises  confessors, 

*  Siimina  SylvoHtrina  s.  v.  Omfcssio  i.  ?  3.— Tli.  Sanchez  in  Prsecepta  Decalogi 
Lib.  I.  cap.  ix.  n.  18.— Marchant.  Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract.  V.  Tit.  5,  Q.  7, 
Concl.  1-8.— Caramuci  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  441,  1126,  Art.  iii.— Aredekin 
Theol.  Tripart.  P.  in.  Tract.  1,  cap.  2,  ?  2.— La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n. 
478 ;  Lib.  VI.  n.  294-0.— Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  84,  93.— Arsdekin 
however  (lor.,  cit.  ^  4)  admits  that  presumably  God  wishes  his  laws  not  to  be 
trans^rrcssed  either  materially  or  formally,  and  therefore  we  should  avoid 
the  risk  of  doin;^:  so  when  we  conveniently  can. 

2  Kenrick  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  ii.  n.  30. 

3  Bonal  Institt.  Tiieol.  T.  V.  De  Act.  ffuman.  n.  122.— Marc  Institt.  Moral. 
Ali)hons.  n.  39. 

*  Bonal  In^'xtt.  Theol.  T.  V.  De  Act.  JTuman.  n.  114. 
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wlien  penitents  confess  that  they  have  acted  in  doubt,  to  teach  them 
always  to  find  a  reason  for  their  acts,  and  thus  relieve  themselves  of 
sin.^  To  what  all  these  theories  may  lead  when  logically  carried  out 
to  the  end,  and  to  what  they  have  led  in  the  hands  of  casuists,  we 
may  learn  from  the  complaint  of  La  Quintanye  to  Oliva,  who  t^lls 
us  that  the  common  saying  among  the  Jesuit  confessors  was  that  a 
man  sins  only  as  much  as  he  thinks  he  sins,  and  that  he  had  heard 
confessors  say  that  they  had  female  penitents  who  indulged  in  un- 
chastitv  without  sin  and  male  ones  whose  unnameable  sexual  excesses 
were  similarly  innocent.'  He  adds  that  when  he  laid  these  matters 
before  his  Provincial  the  only  answer  he  received  was  an  expression 
of  wonder  that  he  did  not  take  the  same  view.  Evidently  Cara- 
muel's  warning,  that  probabilism  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of 
exposing  oneself  to  a  probable  occasion  of  sin,  for  the  reason  that  in 
treating  of  morals  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  ethics'  only  serves  to 
accentuate  the  fact  that  ethics  have  little  to  do  with  the  morals  of 
the  confessional. 

Perhaps  the  most  deplorable  development  of  this  zeal  to  save 
sinners,  not  by  exhorting  them  to  virtue,  but  by  enabling  them  to 
elude  the  penalty  of  their  transgressions,  is  the  advice  given  to  con- 
fessors not  to  instruct  the  penitent  whose  sins  through  ignorance  are 
merely  material,  when  they  think  that  his  hardness  of  heart  will  lead 
him  to  continue  his  evil  ways,  and  his  sins  will  thus  through  knowl- 
edge become  changed  from  material  to  formal.  One  would  imagine 
that  the  obstinacy  which  would  lead  to  no  benefit  from  instruction 
would  indicate  that  the  penitent  lacks  the  diftpositio  cmigt'ua  and 


*  Roncaglia  Univ.  Mor.  Theol.  Tract,  i.  Q.  1,  cap.  3,  Q.  3.  This  is  not  far 
removed  from  what  Marchant  (Trib.  Animar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Tit.  5,  Q.  3, 
Concl.  2)  calls  a  wicked  and  damnable  abuse — preparing  for  confession  by 
studying  probable  opinions  to  find  a  justification  for  your  acts. 

2  Dol linger  u.  Reusch  II.  3,  4. 

'  Caramuel.  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  495-503.  The  distinction  between  morals 
and  ethics  is  efTectually  shown  in  Caramuel's  formulas  of  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilism (Ibid.  n.  519). 

I.  Est  probabile  quod  hoc  non  sit  peccatum.  Ergo  est  probabile  quod  hoc  sit 
peccatum. 

II.  Elst  probabile  quod  hoc  non  sit  peccatum.  Ergo  est  certum  quod  si 
illud  feceris  non  peccabis. 

III.  Est  probabile  quod  hoc  sit  peccatum.  Ergo  est  certum  quod  si  illud 
feceris  non  peccabis. 
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that  absolution  ouj2^1it  to  be  withheld,  but  this  might  drive  him  to 
desperation,  and  besides  would  tend  to  render  confession  odious.  It 
is  thoutrht  better  on  everv  account  to  allow  him  unchecked  to  trans- 
gress  the  laws  of  God  on  the  theory  which  has  been  elaborated  that 
God  overlooks  such  tmnsgressions.  The  emphatic  warning  of  Eze- 
kiel  (in.  18-21)  is  forgotten,  which  commands  the  prophet  to  instruct 
the  wicked  ;  if  he  does  so  he  is  free  from  responsibility — '*  thou  hast 
delivered  thy  soul ;"  if  he  does  not  "  I  will  require  his  blood  at  thy 
hand."  The  priest,  who  under  the  Christian  dispensation  is  held  to 
re|)resent  Christ  himself  in  the  confessional,  is  trained  to  a  diflPerent 
standard.  His  first  duty  is  to  siive  the  sinner  by  absolution  ;  leading 
him  to  mend  his  ways  is  a  subordinate  function.  As  Father  Segneri 
explains,  the  ignonince  of  a  penitent  is  like  the  sleep  of  a  sick  man 
which  may  be  twofold :  it  may  be  a  healthful  slumber,  dangerous  to 
disturb,  or  a  lethargy  which  should  Ik?  broken.* 

The  first  trace  of  this  rule  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  i)er- 
plexities  caused  by  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  Not 
only  can  this  occur  ignorantly  through  tlie  very  remote  kinship  of 
consanguinity  reckoned,  which,  when  genealogies  are  not  carefully 
preserved  and  investigated,  may  at  any  time  involve  innocent  con- 
tracting parties,  ])ut  the  spiritual  affinities  are  still  more  dangerous,  and, 
in  view  of  possible  illicit  amours  of  relatives,  no  one  can  absolutely 
be  certain  that  he  is  le^rallv  marri(Kl.  The  interests  of  wives  and 
children  and  the  i)ea('e  of  society  require  that  such  cases  should  be 
trented  tenderlv.  As  earlv  as  Anjjiolo  da  Chivasso  we  are  told  that 
if  a  confessor  discovers  that  such  an  impediment  exists  he  should 
keep  it  silent  unless  he  is  sure  that  warning  the  parties  will  be  of 
benefit.*  Melchor  Cano  takes  the  stime  position,  while  Azpilcueta 
goes  further,  saying  that  anyone  knowing  such  a  case  should  not 
divulge  it  to  eitlu^r  of  the  spouses,  for  no  good  can  result,  as  neither 
of  them  sin,  while  if  known,  one  of  them  might  separate  from  the 
other.^  Domingo  Soto  discusses  the  matter  in  a  more  general  sense, 
showing  that  it  was  beginning  to  attract  attention ;  he  puts  the  case 

^  Se*rnori  Instruct.  Confessarii  cap.  vii 

-  Suininii  Anpct^lica  s.  v.  Cotifemo  iv.  §  10. 

^  Cani  Relectio  <le  Pa'uit.  P.  v.  (E<1.  l.')50  fol.  lOla).— Azpilcuetae  Man.  Con- 
fcssar.  cap.  xxii.  n.  8.*^.  Elsewliere  Azpilcueta  says  (Comment,  de  Pcenit.  cap. 
Si  qiiii<  tniteni  \\.  71)  that  when  tliere  is  ignorance  of  liuman  laws,  and  no  injury 
to  thinl  parties,  tlic  confessor  is  not  bound  to  enlighten  the  penitent. 
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of  a  woman  contracting  but  not  consummating  a  secret  marriage,  and 
then  publiclv  marrvin^  another  to  whom  she  beiirs  children.  If  the 
confessor  exphiins  that  she  is  living  in  adultery  and  must  separate 
there  will  be  scandal  and  the  children  will  be  bastardized,  wherefore 
he  inclines  to  discreet  silence;  the  social  standing  and  eminence  of 
the  j>arties  may  also  have  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  ignor- 
ance is  invincible,  and  as  such  to  be  respected.'  Soon  after  this 
I^artol()m6  de  Medina  suggests  that  the  ignorance  of  the  i)enitent  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  if  the  confessor  anticipates  no  l)enefit  from  the 
enlightenment ;  he  instances  the  «ise  of  nullity  of  marriage  as  an 
exanii)lc,  and  the  same  view  is  adopted  by  van  der  Beek.*  Even  the 
rigorists  admitte<l  it  in  the  case  of  incestuous  marriages  when  there 
is  danger  that  revelation  may  lead  to  divorce  and  the  injury  of 
children,^  and  it  is  a  received  practice  that  when  a  priest  learns  in 
confession  circumstances  which  show  that  the  penitent's  marriage  is 
incestuous  he  should  say  nothing  about  it,  but  privately  procure  a 
dispensation  and  hand  it  to  the  party  before  informing  him  of  the 
defect.* 

Another  factor  in  the  introduction  of  the  general  rule,  moreover, 
would  seenl  to  be  derived  from  the  pmctice  of  the  confessor  adopting 
the  probable  opinion  of  the  penitent.  In  such  c^se  the  question  would 
naturally  arise  whether  the  confessor  who  considered  the  penitent's 
opinion  evil  in  morals  should  endeavor  to  enlighten  him,  and  this  is 


'  Doin.  Soto  in  IV.  Sententt.  Diat.  xviii.  Q.  ii.  Art.  4. 

^  Fraiicolini  de  Discipi.  Poenit.  Lib.  ill.  cap.  vii.  i  3,  n.  14. — Bccani  de  Sac- 
ramentis  Tract,  ii.  P.  iii.  cap.  38,  Q.  14. 

'  Hubert  Theol.  Moral.  De  PmriU.  cap.  xi.  §  iii.  Q.  3.— Antoine  Theol.  Moral. 
I>e  Pnnif.  cap.  III.  Art.  iii.  Q.  3. 

Liguori  shows  his  customary  unscrupulousncss  (Theol.  Moral,  vr.  610)  in 
oitini^  these  passages  as  a  proof  that  even  the  rigorists  approved  the  general 
practice  of  keeping  the  j)enitcnt  in  Ignorance. 

*  Sogneri  Instruct.  Coiifessar.  ca[).  vii. — S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Praxis  Confessar. 
fup.  I.  ^  ii.  n.  8;  Ejusd.  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  Oil. 

This  [iractice  is  a  modern  innovation.  About  13<X)  John  of  Freiburg  (Summse 
Confe^sorum  Lib.  iir.  Tit.  xxxiv.  Q.  86)  and  Astesanus  (Summte  Lib.  v.  Tit. 
xviii.)  say  that  a  confessor  thus  discovering  an  impediment  to  marriage  must 
announce  it  t^)  the  parties  so  that  they  may  procure  a  divorce  or  separate,  and 
in  cjise  of  their  refusal  he  is  to  report  it  to  the  superior  and  lay  the  proofs 
before  him — which  shows  how  little  the  .seal  was  respected  at  that  time.  For- 
nari  is  the  earliest  author  whom  I  have  found  to  sugg»?st  the  secret  procuring 
of  a  dispensation  (Institt.  Confessar.  Tract,  i.  cap.  ii.). 
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the  shape  iu  whicli  it  is  handled  by  the  earlier  probabilists,  such  as 
Henriqiiez  and  Sayre — the   latter  of  whom  quotes  an  affirmative 
opinion  from  Adrian  VI.,  which  he  says  is  adopted  by  some  authors 
while  he  considers  that  the  confessor  can  absolve  without  enlighteo- 
ingj     Tom^is  Sanchez  treats  it  somewhat  as  a  disputed  question,  but 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  confessor  ought  to  instruct  the  penitent 
whom  he  finds  pertinaciously  addicte<l  to  an  erroneous  opinion.*    The 
Roman    Ilitnal   prescribes   instruction,  though  with   such    guarded 
phraseology  as  to  enable  the  probabilists  to  elude  the  injunction.'    A 
few  years  after  this  van  der  lieek  presents  us  with  the  view  generally 
accepted  by  the  moderns — if  the  ignorance  of  the  penitent  is  vincible, 
he  ought  to  Ix?  instructed  ;  if  invincible  and  instructing  him  would 
cause  swmdal,  or  it  is  likely  that  he  will  remain  in  the  same  state  or 
worse*,  the  confessor  is  not  re(iuircMl  to  admonish  him,  and  though  it 
is  not  lawful  to  lie  to  him  outright  some  means  should  be  found  to 
keep  him  in  his  erroneous  bona  fides}     Still  the  practice  was  too 
abhorrent  to  all  sense  of  ethical  duty  to  be  universidly  adopted  as 
yet,  and  even  so  lax  a  probabilist  as  Juan  Sanchez  emphatically 
declares  that  the  business  of  the  (confessor  is  not  limited  to  binding 
and  loosing,  but  includes  instruction  as  to  what  actions  are  wrong  and 
in  teaching  the  penitent  to  distinguish  between  what  is  sinful  and 
what  is  lawful.^     Lay  man  n  considers  the  question  at  some  length 
and  gives  a  somewhat  qualified  assent  to  the  practice,  warning  the 
confesssor  that  he  must  exercise  careful  discrimination.'     The  laxer 
view  triumphed,  however,  among  the  probabilists,  and  they  univers- 
ally gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it,  even  so  moderate  a  one  as  Lohner 
accepting  it ;  if  the  penitent  begins  to  feel  doubt  and  to  enquire  the 
the  confessor  should  tell  him  only  so  much  as  appears  likely  to  do 
good,  keeping  silence  or  e<iuivo(?ating  as  to  the  rest/     It  is  one  of 
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*  Hc'nri<iiioz  iSumniie  Thcol.  Monil.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xxvi.  n.  6 ;  cap.  xxviii.  n. 
1,  not.  b. — Sayri  Clavis  Regia  Saccrd.  Lib.  I.  cap.  ix.  n.  2-4. — Adriaai  PP.  VI. 
Dispiit.  in  IV.  Sentt.  M.  cxxxiii.  col.  3  (Roniie,  ir)L'2). 

Th.  Sandicz  in  rnvcc[)t.  Dccal.  Lib.  I.  caj).  ix.  n.  31. 
Ritualc  Roman.  Tit.  iii.  cap.  1.     *' Opportunas  correptioncj?  ac  monitioneB, 
])rout  opus  ersso  vidorit,  patcrna  carit;ito  adliibebit." 

*  Bccani  do  Sacranientis  Tract,  ii.  P.  iii.  cap.  38,  Q.  14. 

*  J.  Sanchez  Selccta  de  Sacramentis  Di^p.  xxxi.  n.  2,  14;  XXXIII.  42. 
®  Layman  Theol.  JMoral.  Lib.  vr.  Tract,  vi.  cap.  13,  n.  5,  6. 

'  Escobar  Moral.  Thcol.  Tract.  VII. ;  Exam.  iv.  n.  38. — Busenbaum  Medull» 
Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  VI.  Tract,  iv.  cap.  2,  Dub.  5,  n.  7.— Marchant  Trib.  AdIiu. 
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the  complaints  of  La  Qnintanyc  to  Oliva  that  his  brethren  held  to 
the  rule  that  it  is  better  to  leave  penitents  in  a  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  they  do  not  commit  sin  than  to  cause  them  to  sin  by  enlighten- 
ing them,  and  the  anti-probabilists  all  agree  with  him  in  repudiating 
the  practice,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  presumed  obstinacy  of 
the  penitent  shows  him  to  be  indisposed  for  absolution.^ 

Benedict  XIV.,  when  speaking  ex  cathedra^  admitted  that  in- 
struction in  the  confessional  might  cause  graver  evils  than  it  removed, 
])ut  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  others  might  think  acts 
]jermis.sil)le  which  they  saw  performed  by  those  freely  received  to  the 
siicraments.^  Peter  Dens  not  only  says  that,  as  a  rule,  where  there 
is  not  hope  of  amendment,  the  penitent  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
inculpable  ignomnce,  but  also  where  the  ignorance  is  culpable,  though 
in  tlie  latter  case  absolution  should  be  withheld.'  Liguori  considers 
the  .subject  at  much  length.  He  admits  that  the  anti-probabilists 
require  the  confessor  to  instruct  the  penitent  and  remove  his  igno- 
rance, but  the  opposite  opinion  is  the  common  one  and  should  be 
followed.  The  confessor  is  bound  not  to  tell  the  penitent  too  much 
or  to  examine  him  too  closely,  or  to  reply  too  definitely  to  his  ques- 
tions when  this  may  have  the  result  of  enlightening  him  as  to  his 
sins  of  which  he  is  invincibly  ignorant,  for  with  such  knowledge 
may  come  disobedience,  converting  material  sin  into  formal,  and  his 
second  state  will  be  worse  than  his  first.  God  only  considers  him- 
self offended  by  formal  sin,  and  the  penitent  would  thus  be  con- 
verted from  a  friend  into  an  enemy  of  God.  He  argues  away  the 
presumalile  indisposition  of  the  sinner  by  saying  that  it  is  merely 
interpretative,  and  therefore  not  to  l)e  considered.  It  is  the  same  as 
to  making  restitution,  avoidance  of  occasions  of  sin  etc. ;  the  con- 


Tom,  r.  Tract.  II.  Tit.  5,  Q.  3,  Concl.  1 ;  Tract,  v.  Tit.  ii.  Q.  5 ;  Tit.  iii.  Q.  7 ;  Tit.  v. 
Q.  '),  Concl.  3. — Tainburini  Meth.  Confess.  Lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  n.  3-7.— Lohner  In- 
struct. Pract.  de  Confess.  P.  i.  cap.  iii.  J  2. — Viva  Cursu**  Theol.  Moral.  P.  vi. 
Q.  viii.  Art.  5,  n.  4. — La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n  443;  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n. 
1758.— Rciffenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xiv.  Dist.  viii.  Q.  5.  n.  52-4.— Voit 
Theol,  Moral,  i.  n.  2L — Herzig  Man.  Confessar.  P.  ii.  n.  23. 

*  Dol linger  u.  Reusch,  IL  6. — Gonzales  Fundament.  Theol.  Moral.  Diss. 
XIV.  n.  135. — Ponta-s,  Diet,  de  Cas  de  Conscience  s.  v.  Oon/esseur  i.  iv. — SummcB 
Alexandrinse  P.  i.  n.  473. — Concina  Theol.  Christ,  contractji  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. 
n.  1,  3. 

«  Benedicti  PP.  XIV.  Constit.  AponfoHca  i  20,  2G  Junii,  1749. 

»  P.  Dens  Theologies  Tom.  I.  n.  180. 
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fessor  is  to  weigh  the  probable  benefit  from  obedience  against  the 
probaUe  (»vil  of  (liso]>eilience,  and  govern  himself  ac^cordingly  in 
giving  or  withholding  monitions  and  instructions.^  It  is  a  curious 
admission  that  the  divine  law  of  confession  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Church  may  work  evil,  and  that  the  confessional  is  merely  an  instru- 
ment for  the  granting  of  absolution,  and  not  for  the  moral  elevatioD 
of  the  sinner  and  the  inculcation  of  the  laws  of  morality  and  justice. 
The  sinner  is  to  ]>e  allowe<l  to  continue  sinning  because  he  can  gin 
with  impunity  while  ignorant,  and  thus  remain  a  friend  of  God, 
while  instruction  will  onlv  make  him  sin  knowiny:lv  and  thus  con- 
vert  liim  into  an  enemy  of  God. 

li*  there  could  ])e  any  doubt  prior  to  Liguori,  there  can  be  none 
now  that  the  confessor  must  abstain  from  enlightening  invincible 
ignorance  unless  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  sinner  can  be 
ri'claimed.  jNIarc  even  instructs  the  confessor,  when  seeking  to 
asc(»rtain  whether  the  ignorance  is  bona  fide  or  not,  to  exercise 
caution  so  as  not  to  awaken  doubt  which  mav  convert  it  into  mala 
fides,  and  he  emphasizes  the  rule  that  if  the  penitent  feels  doubts  and 
asks  ijueslions  they  must  ]>e  answered  strictly  and  all  collateral  in- 
formation be  witliheld.^  Bonal  goes  still  further,  and  teaches  the 
extraordinary  doctrine  that  if  the  penitent  shows  by  questions  that 
his  ignonince  is  not  invincible  but  culpable,  and  there  is  no  ho{)e  of 
amendment,  while  there  may  be  hope  that  his  error  can  be  changed 
from  vincible  to  invincible,  so  that  in  future  he  will  sin  materially 
rather  than  formally,  then  the  confessor  must  evade  his  questions 
and  not  give  him  the  instruction  he  seeks,  but  put  him  off  with  some 
general  remark,  such  as  **  Every  one  must  provide  for  his  own  salva- 
tion as  his  conscience  mav  dictate.'*^     Thus  souls  are  to  l>e  delibcr- 


*  8.  Alph.  (le  Lijrorio  Thool.  Moral.  Lil).  vi.  u.  GIO,  G16.--  Ejusd.  Istruzione 
Praticjx  Caj).  1,  n.  40;  Ejusd.  Praxis  Conle^sar.  n   8,  108-115. 

-  CT<nis^i't,  Tlu'nl.  ]\r(nalo  I.  69-70.- Sea virii  Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  X.  Disp.  1, 
Ca]).  4,  Art.  4,  §  3,  Q.  4.— Martinet  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  ill.  Art.  xiii.  {  2.— Marc 
Institt.  Moral.  Ali)liond.  n.  1809-10. 

liisliop  Zeniier  (Instruct.  Pract.  Confessar.  ^  101,  c,  d)  states  the  altomatives 
of  giving  and  withholding  instruction,  without  deciding  between  them,  but 
with  an  evident  leaning:  to  instruction. 

""  IJonal  Institt.  Theol.  T.  V.  J)c  Acf.  Human,  n.  108,  113. 

Bonal  is  a  writer  ofundoubte<l  autliority.  His  work  has  gone  through  many 
editions,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  reviseil  by  consulton 
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ately  misled  as  to  good  and  evil  in  obedience  to  the  fanciful  subtilties 
of  the  schools,  and  men  are  to  be  indirectly  encouraged  to  sin  under 
the  idea  that  thereby  they  escape  offending  God.  In  place  of  the 
confessor  inculcating  on  his  penitent  the  laws  of  God,  he  is  to  culti- 
vate and  stimulate  ignorance  of  them  so  that  their  infraction  may  be 
less  sinful. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  this  principle  of  leaving  the  penitent's 
conscience  uninstructed  and  free  to  commit  material  sin  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  enabled  the  Church  to  escape  from  its  em- 
barrassing position  with  respect  to  usury,  or  the  lending  of  money 
or  other  article  of  value  with  the  expectation  of  proiBt,  great  or 
small.  The  medieval  Church  inherited  the  condemnation  of  this 
from  the  Old  Law  and  the  Fathers,  and  prohibited  it  as  a  mortal 
sin,  under  whatever  guise  it  might  show  itself  and  no  matter  what 
ingenious  device  might  be  employed  to  hide  it.  Absolution  could 
only  be  had  ]:)y  the  living  and  Christian  burial  by  the  dead,  on  con- 
dition of  complete  restitution  of  all  gains,  and  so  much  worse  was  it 
considered  than  ordinary  theft  that,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  otparvUas  mcUerice — even  the  most  trivial 
of  gains  could  not  render  it  venial.  To  defend  the  taking  of  interest 
was  declared  a  heresy  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  and  all 
secular  laws  authorizing  the  enforcement  of  such  contracts  were 
ordered  to  be  erased  from  the  statute-books.^  The  immense  space 
allotted  to  the  subject  in  all  the  manuals  shows  the  extreme  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  ingenious  devices 
invented  to  elude  the  prohibition.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Alexander  VII.  and  Innocent  XI.  condemned  propositions  framed 
to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  rules  forbidding  interest,  and  these 
decrees  are  still  nominally  the  law  of  the  Church.^     About  the 


of  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  and  it  is  largely  used  in  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  priests. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  advice  of  Pallavicini  to  the  confessor  not  to  be^ 
rigorous,  for  in  place  of  a  sin  which,  committed  in  ignorance  and  good  faith,  is 
merely  material,  there  follows  a  formal  sin  committed  against  the  conscience. 
— Grousset,  Th6ol.  Morale,  I.  100. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  how  general  is  the  assumption  that  the  penitent 
will  continue  to  sin  in  spite  of  whatever  the  confessor  may  say  or  do. 

^  Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Quod  »uper  nonnullis,  1258  (Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  1268 
n.  23).— Cap.  1  Clement.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  6. 

«  Alex.  PP.  VII.  Deer.  18  Mart.  1666,  Prop.  42;   Innoc.  PP.  XI.  Deer.  2 
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middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  commercial    spirit   rebelled 
agjiinst  these  sliackles,  and  a  controversy  arose  wliich  Benedict  XIV. 
vainly  endt^avored  to  quiet.^     The  theologians  began  to  waver,  and 
Liguori  advised  the  confessor  to  be  guided  solely  by  what  seemed  to 
him  to  promise  best;  when  no  result  appeared  likely  to  follow  a 
warning  to  the  penitent  that  he  must  restore  usurious  gains,  it  could 
be  omitted.-     Confessors  followed  their  own  convictions  of  laxitv  or 
rigorism,  producing  wide-spread  confusion  and  the  sore  troubling  of 
many  consciences   until   the  pressure  on  the  Holy  See  for  relief 
became  irresistible,  and  in  a  series  of  decrees,  between    1822  and 
1S'\S,  it  ordercKl  that  no  one  should  be  disturbed  for  taking  legal 
interest  who  was  prepared  to  obey  the  decision  of 'the  Holy  See 
when  it  should  be  rendered — a  decision  which  has  never  been  issued; 
even  if  penitents  themselves  consider  the  taking  of  interest  to  be  a 
sin  thi'v  are  to  be  absolvt^l.     In  1872  a  further  decision  was  ren- 
dered  ordering  that  those  who  receive  eight  per  cent,  shall  not  be 
troubled.' 

Oisuistry  was  the  natural  outcome  of  probabilism.  As  soon  as 
the  pr()i)osition  was  enunciated  and  accepted  that  the  sin  of  an  action 
must  doi)end  on  probability,  that  the  less  probable  opinion  favoring 
liberty  could  siifely  be  followed,  and  that  extrinsic  probability,  based 
on  the  dictum  of  one  or  more  authors  sufficed,  an  immense  stimulus  . 

Mart.  1()79,  Prop.  41,  42. — Mii?.  Sancliez,  Prontuario  de  la  Teol.  Moral,  Tract. 
XX.  Puiito  Of  n.  5. 

*  Bi'ued.  PP.  XIV.  Bull.  VU  pervcnit,  1745. — Benedict  was  in  favor  of  the 
rijrid  enforcement  of  the  old  rules.  See  his  I)e  Stjnodo  Dicecesana  Lib.  v.  Cap. 
iv.  n.  1,  2,  and  his  Ctw/a  OonscientUr,  Oct.  1738,  cas.  2;  Dec.  1738,  cas.  1 ;  Feb. 
1740,  ca<.  1 ;  Nov.  1741,  cas.  3;  Maii  1743,  caa.  1. 

'^  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  009-16;  Praxis  Confessar. 

n.  8. 

''  Sanctie  Apostolicie  Sedis  Kesj)oiisa  circa  Lucnim  ex  Mutuo,  Pisauri,  18Si 
— Mig.  Sanchez  uhl  .sup. — Varccno  Conip.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  Xll.  P.  ii.  Cap. 
1,  Art.  6,  ?  2,  Punct.  4. 

Ciury  oven  shows  (Casus  Conscient.  I.  94(5-7)  how  extortionate  rates  can  be 

obtained,  without  w< ending  the  conscience,  by  the  device  of  fictitious  pur 

chases  and  sales  of  securities  through  brokers.    The  evasion  of  usury  by  pre- 

^tended  j)urchase  and  sale  was  an  old  device,  known  sm  Mohafra,  which  gave 

iuiniense  trouble  to  the  moralists  and  was  repeatedly  condemned. 

In  the  Yak  lirview  for  February,  1894,  1  have  considered  at  some  length  the 
verv  curious  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  sin  of  usury. 
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was  given  to  the  already  too  perversa  inclination  to  devise  new  argu- 
ments which  should  upset  established  convictions.  Every  question 
of  practical  morals  and  conduct  was  scrutinized  to  see  whether  in- 
geimity  could  not  frame  some  plausible  reason  which  should  give  an 
air  of  probability  to  a  "  benignant"  opinion  mitigating  the  deformity 
of  sin.  If  the  theologians  were  correct  in  saying  that  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  an  opinion  is  indifferent,  provided  that  the  actor  believes 
it  to  be  probable,  and  further  that  the  laxer  opinions  are  the  safer 
because  they  lessen  the  chances  of  the  one  great  sin  of  disobedience, 
the  casuists  were-  rendering  a  service  to  human  souls,  if  not  to  virtue 
and  morality,  in  devising  dialectics  which  should  enable  men  to 
gratify  their  desires  and  their  passions  without  incurring  the  respon- 
sibility of  formal  sin.  The  more  audacious  the  speculation  the  more 
applause  the  speculator  would  win,  and  his  conclusions  would  be 
ea<rerly  grasped  by  confessors  anxious  to  guide  the  consciences  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  by  sinners  flocking  to  the  confes- 
siouals  of  those  who  were  known  for  their  skill  in  removing  the 
asperities  of  the  path  to  heaven.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
Diana,  the  greatest  of  the  casuists,  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
Agnus  Dei — the  Lamb  of  God  who  took  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
How  easily  it  was  for  a  skilled  casuist  to  prove  anything  was  con- 
vincingly shown  by  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Th^phile  Renaud,  when, 
in  1631,  tired  of  the  repeated  condemnation  by  the  Sorbonne  of  the 
propositions  of  his  brethren,  he  parodied  them  by  printing  the 
Apostles'  Symbol,  appending  to  each  article  a  censure  proving  it  to 
be  false,  heretical,  erroneous,  scandalous,  etc.^ 

Influences  such  as  these  could  only  grow  stronger  with  develop- 
ment and  the  results  could  only  be  deplorable.  The  perverse  inge- 
nuity of  the  casuists  excited  the  indignation  of  all  right-thinking 
men.  It  was  not  only  the  rigorists,  like  Godeau,  Bishop  of  Vence, 
who,  in  a  pastoral  epistle,  speaks  of  them  as  introducing  a  system  of 
morals  of  which  decent  pagans  would  be  ashamed  and  by  which  good 
Turks  would  be  scandalized,*  but  even  probabilists  themselves  were 
shocked  by  the  licence  of  their  teaching.  The  Jesuit  Terrill,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  systematizing  the  principles  of  reflex  prob- 


^  D'Argentr^  Collect,  judic.  de  novis  Error.  11.  ii.  351. 

*  Ordonnance  de  M.  l^Evesque  de  Vence  (Arnauld,  Morale  des  J^uites, 

«    ft07\ 
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abilism^  declares  himself  as  horrified  at  the  laxity  in  which  innumer- 
able casuists  had  rivalled  each  other  during  the  previous  thirty  years 
in  the  effort  to  gain  popularity  by  impudently  erasing  the  divine 
hiws  from  the  tables  of  God  and  of  the  Church.^     Some  twenty-five 
years  earlier  Marchant  had  uttered  the  siime  complaint ;  since  this 
Sect  of  Opiners  had  undertaken  to  interpret  the  mandates  of  God, 
deceit  and  mendacity  had  supplanted  Christian  simplicity ;  the  pre- 
cepts of  Scripture  are  perverted  from  their  proper  sense.     Paul  is 
despised  and  Peter  held  as  naught,  for  a  theological  lawyer  or  apothe- 
cary or  mason  who  «in  build  a  wall  without  mortar  is  preferred  to 
them.-     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Lou  vain 
coudomnod  one  scries  after  another  of  atrocious  propositions  drawn 
from  widely  circulated  books.     It  was  in  vain  that  Alexander  VII. 
and  Innocent  XI.  censured  a  few  of  the  most  detestable.     In  the 
latter  half  of  the  eightc»cnth  (ientury  Voit  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
opinion  so  extmvagant  but  has  an  author  to  supi>ort  it,  and  the  rale 
that  one  can  act  on  such  opinions  opens  the  door  to  innumerable 
crimes.^     A  further  abuse,  condemned  by  Rieffenstuel,  is  that  com- 
mitted by  men  who  after  an  act  seek  to  quiet  remorse  by  hunting  for 
justification  in  the  casuists  :  this  he  likens  to  giving  medicine  to  the 
dead,  for  it  is  the  conscience  before  the  act  that  regulates  the  sin.' 
Yet  Ligiiori,  as  we  have  seen,  defends  the  casuists,  and  his  disciple 
Scavini  says  that  he  venerates  and  follows  them,  for  they  have  as 
their  (jliiefs  and  masters  Raymond  and  Bonaventura,  Aquinas  and 
Anton  i  no.'' 

The  art  of  the  casuist  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  technical  dia- 
lectic which  has  nothing  in  common  with  monils.  How  flexible  an 
instrument  it  became  in  the  hands  of  experts,  furnished  with  contra- 


*  Concilia,  Storia  del  Prohabiliaino  Lib.  ii.  Dis8.  ii.  cap.  9,  n.  1. 

^  Marchant  Tribunal.  Aniniar.  Tom.  I.  Tract,  v.  Tit.  5,  Q.  3,  Concl.  4.  Yet 
Marchant  himself  (Ibid.  Concl.  6)  is  not  guiltless  of  casuistry  in  the  example 
he  gives  of  a  safer  opinion.  A  confessor  doubts  whether  a  sin  confesaed  to 
him  is  reserved  or  not.  The  safer  opinion  would  certainly  appear  to  be  thttit 
is  reserved,  as  the  C(>uncil  of  Trent  had  pronounced  priestly  absolution  of 
reserved  sins  invalid,  but  Marchant  asserts  that  the  safer  opinion  is  that  it  is 
not  reserved,  because  it  is  safer  to  absolve  the  penitent  than  to  leave  him  in 
his  sin. 

•■'  Voit  Theol.  Moral.  I.  94. 

*  Rieffenstuel  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Diss.  iii.  n.  51. 

*  Scavini  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  Disp.  ii.  cap.  3,  Art.  2,  {  3,  A.  Q.  6. 
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diotoiy  opinions  on  almost  every  question,  is  illustrated  bv  Benedict 
XIV.,  who  puts  a  ease  and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative  on  the 
strength  of  certain  autliorities ;  eighteen  months  later  he  again  dis- 
cusses the  same  case,  reaching  a  negative  conclusion,  by  citing  other 
authorities  and  using  a  line  of  argument  precisely  reversed.*  This 
illustrates  what  Tom^s  Sanchez  tells  us,  that  we  constantly  see  oppo- 
site conclusions  drawn  from  the  same  principle,  differently  understood 
and  applied,^  which  explains  how  moral  theolog}"^  became  so  unstable 
and  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  certainty.  We  may  readily  believe  that 
Queen  Isabella  of  Portugal  spoke  from  unvaried  experience  when 
she  said  that  she  had  never  consulted  a  physician,  a  lawyer  or  a 
theologian  without  getting  the  opinion  which  she  desired.^  The 
refinement  of  distinctions  employed  in  these  processes  may  be  esti- 
mated from  one  or  two  cases.  If  there  is  any  matter  in  human 
society  al>out  which  there  should  be  no  question  it  is  the  validity  of 
marriage,  yet  in  the  case  of  a  chaplain  who  by  fraud  obtains  from  an 
absent  parish  priest  a  lic»enee  to  marry  a  couple,  it  is  asked  whether 
the  marriage  is  good,  and  the  answer  is  that  it  dei)ends  on  whether 
the  fraud  of  the  chaplain  was  the  whole  and  final  cause  or  motive  or 
only  the  impulsive  motive;  in  the  former  case  the  marriage  is  null, 
in  the  latter  it  is  binding.  In  another  case  a  man  who  is  betrothed 
to  a  woman  whose  sister  he  had  debauched  obtains  from  the  papal 
Peuitentiary  a  dispensation  for  his  marriage  conditioned  on  the  im- 
pediment being  secret  and  on  the  impossibility  of  breaking  off  the 
match  w^ithout  scandal.  The  discussion  turns,  not  on  the  moral 
asp(?cts  involved,  but  on  the  question  whether  the  impediment  is  to 
be  considered  public  if  it  is  known  to  three  ])ersons.*  With  the 
development  of  probabilism  this  casuistic  dexterity  w^as  (jultivated 
with  the  utmost  ardor.  We  have  seen  (I.  p.  126)  how,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  of  the  features  of  the  counter-Refor- 
mation was  the  founding  of  seminaries  and  the  training  of  students 
and  confessors  in  the  discussion  of  cases  of  conscience.  The  Jesuits, 
who  rightly  regarded  the  confessional  as  their  most  fruitful  field  of 
activity,  gave,  from  an  early  period,  special  attention  to  this  phase  of 


*  Bcned.  PP.  XIV.  Casus  Conscientiae,  Oct.  1741,  cas.  2;  Mart.  1743,  caa.  1. 
'  Th.  Sanchez  in  Prsecept.  Decal.  Lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  n.  12. 

*  Clericati  de  Pcenit.  Dccis.  xxxvi.  n.  12. 

*  Bened.  PP.  XIV.  op.  cit.  Nov.  1735,  cas.  1 ;  Mart.  1736,  c.  1,  2. 
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its  duties.     In  tlicir  scininarios  there  were  regular  professors  of 
of  (X)iiscience,  and  the  students  were  assembled  everj"  Saturday  to 
discuss  cases  submitted  to  them  :  after  each  was  disposed  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  pointed  out  which  was  the  safest  and  which  the  most 
prol)a])le  opinion.*      lender  such   discipline  there  is   no   cause  for 
wonder  that  the  Jesuits  accjuired  the  reputation  of  the  most  skilful 
and  subtle  casuists.     In  its  essence  the  casuistic  process  is  strictly 
logicid.     Bonal  explains  that  every  case  of  conscience  is  to  be  solved 
by  a  syllogism  ;  if  the  major  and  minor  are  correctly  stated,  with  all 
the  modifying  circumstances,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  ;  the  great 
source  of  error  lies  in  the  insufficient  or  erroneous  statement  of  the 
premise,  whence  it  arises  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there 
are  as  manv  solutions  to  a  case  as  there  are  casuists  who  discuss  it* 
That  this  should  be  so  is  unavoidable  in  the  infinite  multitude  and 
gradations  of  human  impulses  and  the  ('omplexity  of  the  precepts, 
more  or  less  autlioritative,  with  which  the  moralists  have  environed 
them.     The  trained  casuist  can  always  find  a  major  premise  which 
will  give  to  the  desired  conclusicm  the  aspect  of  impregnable  Ic^ic, 
especially  when  he  is  allowed  to  perform  his  feats  of  prestidigitation 
with  probabilities  in  default  of  ccTtainties. 

It  would  rarrv  us  tt>o  far  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  innumer- 
able  dangerous  and  immoral  propositions  set  forth  in  the  writings  of 
the  casuists,  and  these  are  presumably  scjirce  a  tithe  of  those  which 
have  l)een  devised  and   utilized  bv  directors  of  (xmscience  in  the. 

* 

secrecy  of  the  (•t)nl*essional.  La  Qnintanye,  in  his  letter  to  Oliva 
hapjM'Us  to  mention  an  incident  which  indicates  how  little  scruple 
there  mav  be  in  devising  excuses  to  soothe  a  troubled  conscience. 
He  relates  that  a  confessor  told  him  of  the  cxisc  of  a  noble  maiden 
who  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  l)efore  witnesses  and  con- 
summated it ;  her  parents,  in  ignorance,  fav^ored  another  suitor,  and 


'  Ratio  Studior.  Soc.  Jcsu,  Antvcrpiii^,  ir>;^'),  pp.  71-3. 

The  supreme  imjiortance  attached  to  the  subject  is  seen  in  the  instructione 
issued  by  the  seventh  Conjrrcgation,  in  1()15— "  Curanduin  insuper  est  uttheo- 
logi  et  cjisistae  scholastici  in  casibus  c(uiscieiitiaj  maximc  instructi  sint,  cam 
inininic  obscurum  est  quam  res  pernecessaria  sit  operariis  Societatis.  In  qnam 
quideni  rem  vchementer  cu]>imus  a  superioribus  diligenter  incumbi." — Instract 
XX.  n.  G.  (Antverpiifi,  1(53.'),  p.  104). 

'  Bonal  Institt.  Theol.  T.  V.  J)e  Art.  llu)nan,  n.  98 — "seepe  ssepius  tot  sunt 
8oluti(meH  ejusdem  casus  quot  ''n«»ust«." 
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^etil  the  tnith,  she  married  bini.  After  some  years  she 
'  .Icsiiit  confessor  that  she  Iiad  two  liusbands,  when  he 
:  wns  nothing,  and  on  La  Quintanve's  asking  him  his 
I  iliiit  it  was  a  probable  opinion  that  a  marriage  with- 
-'  l.nowledgc  is  invalid.^ 

liis  inimitable  wit  and  canstic  raillery,  has  suftieiently 

li'  the  more  glaring  of  the  immoralities  justified  by  the 

time,  and  tiie  Provinciales  is  so  widely  read  that  a 

is  ^numeration  is  superfluous,  even  at  the  present  day. 

:i.n'  unly  necessary  to  refer  to  one  or  two  subjects  to  illus- 

ullimlw  of  the  system.     Before  doing  so,  however,  I  may 

ihid  in  one  case  which  has  attracted  much  attention — the 

'^oii  of  killing  in  defence  of  honor — he  did  the  Jesuits  in- 

The  case  covers  that  of  duelling,  which  the  Church  has 

.jndemncd  with  a  ^wrtinacity  of  rigor  that  has  unquestionably 

I  great  service,  but  it  was  not  left  for  the  Jesuit  casuists  to 

s  of  eluding  the  repeated  precepts  of  the  Holy  See,  rein- 

'  tjy  the  utterance  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     Early  in  the  sJx- 

•%ntury  Prierias  had  already  declared  that  a  man  is  justified 

'  intaining  his  honor  to  the  death  rather  than  to  fly  with  dia- 

*  iiud  a  hali'  century  later  Azpiiciieta  repeated  the  assertion,  the 

'  lent  being  tlmt  it  is  lirit  to  slay  in  defence  of  life  or  property, 

honor  is  more  to  be  prized  than  either.'     Pedro  de  Aragon 

the  same  as  regards  gentlemen,  but  not  as  to  clerics  and  ple- 

►19,  though  he  denies  that  this  justifies  the  duel."   The  probabilists 

■Ay  followed  the  older  view,  but  it  was  not  apjiroved  by  the  Holy 

1  aad  by  a  decree  of  June  18,  1651,  the  theol(^y  of  Fi«ncisco 

JO,  S.  J.  was  prohibitetl  thiiee  corriyaiur  on  account  of  his  teach- 

it,  while  Caramuel  was  obliged  to  retract  an  earlier  opinion  In  its 

or  and  to  ai^ue  that  though  permissible  under  the  law  of  nature  it 

orbidden  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  that  a  man  surrenders 

-  rights  when  he  enters  society.     Still  Ligiiori  quotes  from  Busen- 

um  an  opini(m  to  the  effect  that  it  is  allowable  to  gentlemen  but 

>t  to  cleri<-»  or  plelxuans,  for  the  latter  can  nin  away,  and  he  sanc- 


'  Dolliager  u.  Ecusch,  II.  7. 

*  Snmma  Sylvestrina  s.  v.  Hommiiiam  I.  4  5.— AzpiluuetEB  5Ian.  CoiifeBBBr. 


*  Pet,  de  Aragon  de  Juetitiu  ct  Jure  Q.  Lxxxiv.  Art.  v 
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tions  it  in  principle,  for  he  adds  only  tliat  it  should  be  very  rarely 
used  in  practice.^ 

Casuistry  is  probabilism  prac»tically  applied,  and  its  methods  are 
illiistrate<l  by  another  celebrated  question  which  created  much  debate 
— the  justification  of  theft  in  necessity.     The  socialistic  tendencies 
which  underlie  Christianity  favor  the  speculation  that  originally  all 
tilings  wore  in  common,  and  that  man  is  only  exercising  a  natural 
riglit  wlien  in  extremity  he  relieves  his  necicssities  at  the  expense  of 
his  more  fortunate  fellows.     The  dangerous  proverb  that  necessity 
knows  no  law  but  makes  law  for  itself  received  the  endorsement  of 
a  place  in  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,-  but  Bernard  of  Pavia,  while 
citing  the  axiom,  only  admits  that  necessity  mitigates  the  punish- 
ment due  to  theft.^     S.  Ramon  de  Pefiafort  included  in  the  Decretals 
of  (jregory  IX.  a  canon   from  the   Penitentials  prescribing  thcee 
weeks'  ])enance  for  stealing  under  necessity,  which  infers  that  it  is 
a  sin,  but  in   liis  Summa  he  says  that  it  is  not  theft,  nor  is  it  a 
sin.*     Alexander  Hales  draws  the  distinction  which   occupied  the 
minds  of  the  casuists  by  saying  that  it  depends  on  whether  the  neces- 
sity is  light  or  extreme — in  the  former  case  it  is  sin,  in  the  latter  it 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  theft,  for  in  necessity  all  things  are  com- 
mon/'    It  is  probable  that  the  apotheosis  of  beggary  which  followed 
the  rise  of  the  Alondicant  Orders  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  this 
view,  which   is  common  among  the  schoolmen.*     Angiolo  da  Chi- 
vasso  goes  even  further  and  asserts  that  theft  is  ])ermissible  even 
w^ien  the  necessity  is  not  extreme,^  which  was. an  innovation,  for  the 

*  Val.  RoL'inakl.  Pmxis  Fori  Pwnit.  Lib.  xxi.  n.  60 — Lavman  Theol. 
Moral.  Lib.  in.  Tract,  iii.  P.  3.  cap.  3,  n.  2,  4.— Cararaiiolis  Thcol.  Fuadam. 
n.  lAOi).— S.  Alph.  (Ic  Ligorio  Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  ill.  n.  381. — Lexicon  Theol. 
Moral,  ex  0pp.  S.  Alj)li.  (It;  Ligorio  s.  v.  Defrndere. 

Tiie  rigorists  deny  tlie  right  to  kill  except  when  absolutely  nece8sary  to 
defend  life  or  property.— Piselli  Theol.  Moral.  Siiraniae  P.  I.  Tract,  vii.  cap.  5. 
•-'  0.39  2  l,Oaur*.  I.Q.  1. 
'  Bernardi  Papiens.  Sunimae  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxvi.  ?  7. 

*  C.  3  Kxtra  v.  xviii. — S.  Rayniundi  SumnioR  Lib.  ii.Tit.  vi.  i  6. 

*  Alex,  de  Ales  Sumnite  Lib.  III.  Q.  xxxvi.  ]\[embr.  3. 

®  Ilostiens.  Aureae  Sunimte  Lib.  V.  Dc  Furtis,  §  L—S.  Th.  Aquin.  SuiunuB 
Sec.  Sec.  (J.  Lxvi.  Art.  7. -P.  de  Palude  in  IV.  Sentt.  Diat.  xvu.  Q.  1,  Art  6.- 
Suninia  Piaanella  s.  v.  Furium  I  7. — S.  Antonini  Sunimte  P.  I.  Tit.  20  (Ed. 
Venet.  1582,  T.  I.  fol.  294  col.  3). 

^  Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Furtum  n.  37. 
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definition  of  the  extreme  necessity  legitimating  theft  had  been  and 
continued  to  be  that  in  which  death  would  follow  without  speedy 
succor.*  While  all  admitted  the  innocence  of  theft  in  necessity,  the 
exact  degree  of  necessity  justifying  it  was  not  so  easily  determined, 
and  the  tendency  to  laxity  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  developed 
itself  among  the  probabilists.  Grave  necessity  was  conceded  as  en- 
titled to  the  privilege,  and  this  was  somewhat  loosely  defined  to  be 
not  only  the  danger  of  mortal  sickness  or  shortening  of  life,  but  also 
of  losing  one's  position  or  any  other  serious  evil,  thus  opening  the 
door  to  peculations  and  embezzlements  of  all  kinds.^  Diana  teaches 
that  in  extreme  necessity  a  man  can  borrow  and  retain,  or  use  what 
is  depositeil  with  him,  without  being  held  to  make  restitution  if  he 
becomes  able ;  he  can  steal  what  he  requires,  openly  or  secretly,  and 
if  the  owner  resists  he  can  slay  him  with  impunity ;  even  in  grave 
necessity  of  sic^kness,  danger  or  nudity  lie  can  take  what  he  needs.' 
To  this  Caramuel  replied  that  if  a  sick  man  <ian  steal  what  he  wants 
to  pay  for  physicians  and  medicines,  a  hungry  man  to  fill  himself,  a 
ragged  man  to  get  decent  garments,  then  a  debtor  can  steal  to  pay 
his  debts,  a  soldier  to  buy  arms,  an  accused  man  to  fee  a  lawyer ;  a 
limitless  field  of  honest  theft  will  be  thrown  open,  and  there  will  not 
be  a  thief  left  in  the  world/  The  doctrine  was  evidently  receiving 
an  extension  threatening  the  basis  of  social  order,  and  among  the 
j)ropositions  condemncKl,  in  1679,  by  Innocent  XI.  was  one  which 
declared  it  permissible  to  steal  not  only  in  extreme  but  in  grave 
nercssitv.'^  He  did  not  however  condemn  the  atrocious  one  that  an 
owner  who  resists  may  be  slain,  and  the  Salamanca  theologians  de- 
veloped it ;  the  owner  is  not  bound  to  give  but  he  has  no  right  to 
resist,  for  extreme  necessity  confers  the  right  of  aj)j)ropriation ;  he  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  invader  of  the  rights  of  the  nec^essitous,  and  there- 
fore can  be  slain  if  necessary ;  it  is  true  that  you  should  first  ask  for 
assistance  if  you  are  a  person  to  whom  beggary  would  not  be  a  dis- 
gnice,  but  even  in  default  of  this  the  sin  is  only  venial.  They  admit 
that  the  condemnation  of  Innocent  XT.  forl)a(le  stealing  in  grave 


*  Caietani  Suniinula  s.  v.  Kleeinofyna. 

'  Sayri  Claviu  Reg.  Sacerd.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  xiv.  n.  17. 
^  Summa  Diana  s.  v.  Pauper  n,  3-5. 

*  Caramuclirt  Theol.  Fundara.  n.  1766. 

*  iDnoc.  PP.  XI.  Prop,  xxxvi.    "Permissuni  est  furare  non  solum  in  ex- 
trema  necessitate  sed  etiain  gravi.'' 
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necessity,  but  tlieii  tliere  is  much  difficulty  in  differentiating  grave 
from  extreme,  and  the  diK^tors  are  by  no  means  agreed  about  it.  For 
themselves  thev  define  iifrave  necessity  to  be  that  in  which  there  is 
lacking  what  is  necessjiry  to  one's  station  in  life,  involving  risk  of 
honor,  of  losing  position,  exposure  to  infamy,  imprisonment,  etc,' 
and  even  these,  ^vhen  the  danger  is  grwit,  justify  theft.  Some 
theologians  contentwl  themselve  by  adding  valde  to  gravut,  making 
it  "very  ^rave,"  while  Viva  explains  how  a  poor  man  by  the  use  of 
epikeia  can  steal  what  he  imagines  the  owner  \vould  not  object  to, 
and  if  the  necessity  approximates  to  extreme,  so  as  to  be  quasi- 
extreme*,  he  am  take  whatever  is  re<juisite  for  his  relief  without 
being  obliged  to  make  restitution  in  rase  of  subsequently  becoming 
aflhient.-  I^a  Croix's  definition  of  grave  necessity  is  when  a  man  is 
tlireatcnc^l  with  misery,  rendering  life  unhappy,  or  obliging  him  to 
live  on  bread  and  vegetables,  or  exposing  him  to  ignominy  through 
lack  of  clothes,  an<l  he  suggests  the  wonl  **  urgent"  as  sufficient  to 
avoid  Innocent's  condemnation.'^  Sporer  nominally  actrepts  the  papal 
decree,  but  adds  that  he  who  in  ffTAWQ  necessity  steals  from  a  rich 
man  is  not  easily  to  be  held  guilty  of  mortal  sin.*  The  question  of 
killing  an  owner  who  resists  appears  to  hav<i  dropped  for  a  time  out 
of  si^lit,  but  Liguori  admits  its  justification  in  principle  when  he 
says  that  the  own^r  who  impedes  such  a  theft  sins  against  justice, 
and  if  his  resistance  is  successful  he  is  liable,  to  the  heirs  of  the  thief 
for  all  damages  arising  from  it.*^  Teaehings  such  as  these  are  not  far 
removed  from  those  of  (;ommunism  and  anarchism. 

Another  ibrm  of  permissible  theft  which  gaincKl  wide  extension 
under  the  skilful  hands  of  the  casuists  is  that  known  as  "occult 
comjM'usation,"  by  whieh  a  person  is  allowed  to  steal  what  is  nnpiisite 
to  ree()ver  a  debt  or  (-laiin.    Orijrinallv  this  merely  mciuit  that  a  man 

*  Salniiintuens.  (Uirsus  Tlieol.  Moral.  Tract.  Xlll.  cai>.  5,  n.  30,  32-39. 
'^  Viva  ('omnu'iil.  in  Prop.  30  Innocent.  XI.  n.  10,  14. 

•*  La  Ooix  Tlieol.  Moral.  Lib.  ill.  P.  i.  n.  l)r>7. 

*  8|>orer  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  v.  cap.  5,  n.  lOrMJ. 

*  S.  Aiph.  <le  Li^orio  Thcol.  Moral.  Lib.  Ill.n.  520. 

The  rigorists  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  the  justification  of  theft  by  ex- 
treme necessity,  but  they  were  disposed  Xi)  be  far  more  rigid  in  their  definition 
of  the  term  and  reji'cted  all  glosses  on  the  decree  of  Innocent. — Habert  Theol. 
JMoral.  de  Conncientla  cap.  iv.  Q.  I. — Concina  Thcol.  Christ  contracta,  Lib.  VL 
Diss.  l,cap.  3§?  12,13. 
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mi^ht  furtively  regain  possession  of  some  object  belonging  to  him  in 
the  hands  of  another,  and  even  this,  according  to  Aquinas,  is  a  sin, 
although  it  does  not  entail  restitution,^  while  Alexander  Hales  em- 
phatically tells  servants  whose  wages  are  unpaid  that  they  cannot 
steal  to  make  them  good,  for  the  claim  does  not  make  the  master^s 
property  theirs,  but  only  that  it  ought  to  be  theirs.'     By  the  time  of 
St.  Antonino  the  privilege  had  become  extended  to  the  recovery  of 
debts  when  legal  process  was  unavailing,  but  it  was  surrounded  with 
limitations  and  conditions  rendering  it  exceeding  difficult  in  practice.* 
Evidently  there  must  have  been  continuous  and  tremendous  pressure 
in  the  confessional  on  the  part  of  servants  and  peasants  who  could 
hope  for  little  redress  at  law,  who  habitually  righted  themselves  in 
this  manner  for  real  or  pretended  losses,  and  we  have  seen  how  the 
Church  habitually  leaned  to  the  "  benignant ''  side  to  avoid,  as  the 
phnise  is,  driving  the  sinner  to  desperation  by  refusing  absolution. 
It  gradually  yielded,  and  although  Domingo  Soto  adheres  to  the 
opinion  of  Aquinas,  that  occult  compensation  is  a  sin,^  yet  in  Azpil- 
cueta  we  find  it  fairly  established,  subject,  however,  to  the  old  limita- 
tions, but  with  the  addition  that  the  thief  if  prosecuted  could  defend 
himself  by  perjury  with  mental  reservation.*     Shortly  after  this  the 
Holy  See  accepted  the  principle,  for  Manuel  Sa,  in  his  widely-circu- 
lated Aphorismi  Confessariaruniy  briefly  stated  that  if  you  cannot 
conveniently  otherwise  collect  a  debt  you  can  steal  it,  and  can  after- 
wards swear  that  you  have  not  received  it — that  is  to  say,  illicitly. 
The  bcK)k  was  one  of  those  which  passed  under  the  censorship  of  the 
only  Roman  Expurgatory  Index.     This  merely  limited  it  to  cases 
where  it  can  be  done  without  risk  to  the  reputation  of  anyone,  and 
where  e^ire  is  taken  that  the  amount  is  not  paid  a  second  time.     For 
the   passage   concerning  perjury  was  substituted  a  provision   that 
the  thief  is  not  required  to  reveal  it  if  excommuniaition  is  pub- 
lished against  those  who  had  committed  the  theft.     A  subsequent 
passage  stating  that,  if  the  theft  is  for  a  doubtful  claim,   it  is  a 
disputed  question  whether  restitution   must  be  made,  escaped   all 

*  S.  Th.  Aquinat.  Summffi  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  Lxvi.  Art.  5  ad  3. 
'  Alex,  de  Ales  Summse  P.  iv.  Q.  xxiv.  Meinbr.  5,  Art.  3. 
'  S.  Antonini  Suminte  P.  ii.  Tit.  1,  cap.  15,  ?  1. 

*  Dom.  Soto  de  Juatitia  et  Jure  Lib.  v.  Q.  iii.  Art.  1. 

*  Azpilcuetae  Man.  Confessar.  cap.  xvii.  n.  112-17.    See  also  Petri  de  Ara- 
gon  de  JuatUia  et  Jure  Q.  LXii.  Art.  ii. 
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censure.^  Rebello  soon  afterwards  says  that  unless  all  the  condi- 
tions are  strictly  observed  occult  compensation  is  a  mortal  sin, 
though  restitution  need  not  be  made.^  The  casuists  were  not  satis- 
fied witli  tliese  limitations,  and  enlarged  the  privilege  of  theft  with 
almost  incredible  laxity.  Servants  were  authorized  to  pilfer  when 
they  judged  that  their  wages  were  inadequate  to  their  services,  com- 
pensation for  injuries  and  insults  was  allowed,  questionable  debts 
and  those  not  yet  matured  were  included,  and  even  priests  who  had 
not  been  paid  for  masses  were  allowed  to  compensate  themselves  if 
the  defaulter  paid  for  more,  or  if  compelled  to  accept  too  small  an 
"  alms  "  could  steal  to  make  it  up.  Open  violence  was  forbidden,  but 
burglary  was  allowed.  It  was  argued  that  collection  by  legal  process 
is  always  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  therefore  need  not  be  resorted 
to ;  if  convenient,  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  second 
payment  by  a  fictitious  condonation  of  the  debt,  but  this  was  not 
essential,  and  there  should  be  care  tliat  accusation  for  the  theft  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  on  an  innocent  third  party,  but  if  this  occurred 
and  he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  or  other  severe  punishment,  the 
thief  was  not  called  upon  to  compensate  him,  and  could  always 
defend  himself  by  perjury.^ 

The  freedom  thus  allowed  to  servants  to  compensate  themselves  at 
discretion  was  naturally  that  which  excited  the  greatest  popular  re- 
puti:nance  to  these  teachings,  and  Innocent  XI.,  in  1679,  included  it 
among  the  condemned  propositions,  though  he  paid  no  attention  to 


^  Em.  Sa,  A  ph.  Confcssar.  8.  vv.  Dehiium  n.  22,  Furtum  n.  5. — Index  Brasi- 
cliellcns.  p.  351  (Bcr^oini,  1608). 

Tlie  original  passage  reads  "  Debituin  tibi  si  non  potes  aliter  commode  recu- 
perare  j)otes  clam  tollere,  et  postea  jurare  te  non  accepisse,  scilicet  illicite" 
(Ed.  Antverp.  1599).  The  corrected  passage  is  "  Debitumtibi  si  non  potes  aliter 
commode  recuperare  potes  clam  tollere :  modo  cures  ne  creditor  iterum  solyat^ 
et  id  fiat  sine  scandalo  ct  sine  periculo  tuae  vel  alieuae  famae  aut  vitae.  Neque 
tencris  revelare  etiam  si  prajlatus  prsecipiat  sub  poena  excommunicationis,  si  est 
probabile  quod  revelans  cogeris  restituere.  Imo  neque  tenentur  alii  quiconqae 
sciunt  si  certo  sciant  t<j  hoc  modo  juste  accepisse  "  (Ed.  Venet.  1617). 

^  Rebelli  de  Obligationibus  Justitite  P.  I.  Lib.  ii.  Q.  18,  n.  6,  7. 

»  Alph.  de  Leone  de  Off.  et  Potest.  Confessar.  Recoil.  XL  n.  618-32.— Tam- 
burini  Explic.  Decal.  Lib.  vi.  Tract,  ii.  cap.  5  g  1.— Salmanticens.  CorsuaTheoL 
Moral.  Tract,  xiii.  caj).  1,  n.  318-24.— Zuccheri  Decis.  Patavin.  Mart  1708,  Q. 
ii. — Viva  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  P.  III.  Q.  vi.  Art.  3,  n.  9 ;  Ejusd.  Comment  in 
Prop.  37  Innoc.  XI.  n.  12,  13. 
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the  other  abuses.^  Even  this  was  to  a  great  extent  eluded  by  arguing 
that  while  servants  could  not  put  their  own  estimate  on  their  services, 
they  could  steal  if  they  did  not  get  the  customary  rate  of  wages  or 
what  some  "  prudent "  man  might  consider  proper ;  Liguori  even 
says  they  can  do  so  if  their  employer  has  compelled  them  to  hire 
themselves  at  too  low  a  rate.*  It  was  in  vain  that  the  anti-proba- 
bilists  protested  against  the  relaxation  of  the  ancient  limitations 
and  pointed  out  that  occult  compensation  opened  the  door  to  the  vio- 
lation of  all  law,  human  and  divine,  giving  occasion  to  frauds  and 
thefts  and  disturbing  social  order.^  It  would  probably  be  impossible 
for  the  confessor  to  put  an  end  to  such  thieving,  and  it  is  thought 
better  to  recognize  it  as  allowable,  wlien,  at  the  worst,  it  became 
merely  material  sin.  All  the  modern  authorities,  therefore,  permit 
it,  with  some  variety  in  the  conditions  imix)sed,  but  with  the  exten- 
sion of  a[)plying  it  to  (jases  where  pleaders  have  been  unjustly  con- 
demned by  court  to  make  payments.*  The  result  of  the  rule  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  statistics  in  France  show  that  of  all  callings  that  of 
domestic  servants  shows  the  largest  percentage  of  criminals.* 


*  Innocent.  PP.  XT.  Prop.  37.  "  Famuli  et  famulaB  domesticie  possunt  occulte 
hc^ris  suis  surripcre  ad  compensandain  operam  suam  quain  majorem  judicant 
salario  quod  recipiunt."  A  century  earlier  Domingo  Soto  tells  us  (De  Justitia 
et  Jure  Lib.  v.  Q.  iii.  Art.  3)  that  this  is  one  of  the  commonest  cases  arising 
in  the  confessional,  and  he  decides  it  absolutely  in  the  negative,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Rebello  (De  Obligationibus  Justitise  P.  ii.  Lib.  xiv.  Q.  15,  n.  9). 

^  Viva  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  P.  iii.  Q.  vi.  Art.  3,  n.  8 ;  Ejusd.  Comment,  in 
Prop.  87  Innoc.  XL  n.  1, 12, 13.— Fel.  Potestatis  Examen  Eccles.  T.  i.  n.  2643-8. 
— Sporer  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  v.  cap.  5,  n.  83-4. — 8.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Lib.  ill. 
n.  522. 

'  Concina  Theol.  Christ,  contracta  Lib.  vi.  Diss.  1,  cap.  5. — Patuzzi,  Lettere 
di  Eusebio  Eraniste,  Lett.  v.  vi. 

*  Gousset,  Th6ologie  Morale,  T.  I.  n.  777.— Kenrick  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  ill. 
n.  167. — Gury  Compend.  Theol.  Moral.  I.  n.  622-5.— Bonal  Institt.  Theol.  Tract 
de  Justitia  n.  180-1. — Varceno  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xili.  P.  ii.  cap.  3, 
Art.  J,  i  2.— Miguel  Sanchez,  Prontuario  de  la  Teologia  Moral,  Tract,  xx, 
Punto  vi.  n.  1. — Marc,  Institt.  Alphons.  n.  916-18. — Pruner,  Lehrbuch  dei 
katolischen  Moraltheologie,  p.  680. 

For  cases  illustrative  of  the  practical  working  of  occult  compensation,  see 
Gury  Casus  Conscient.  I.  106,  499,  500,  573,  575,  576-8.— Bertolotti  Sylloge 
Casuum  L  147  (Romse,  1893). 

This  subject  is  one  deserving  of  more  extended  consideration  than  space  will 
here  permit.  I  have  treated  it  more  fully  in  a  paper  in  the  International  Jour^ 
nal  of  Ethics  for  1S94. 

*  Joly»  La  France  Criminelle,  3e  Ed.  1889,  p.  254. 
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A  typical  instance  of  casuistic  reasoning  is  that  respecting  the 
bribery  of  judges.     One  of  the  early  probabilists,  Pedro  of  Aragon, 
holds  that  presents  made  to  judges  by  suitors  are  prohibited  both  by 
positive  and  by  natural  law,  and  if  received  are  liable  to  restitution.* 
This  would  seem  incontrovertible,  but  Aquinas,  although  he  assumes 
that  judges  receive  salaries  in  order  not  to  be  paid  by  suitors,  had 
also  proved  that  what  is  paid  for  an  unlawful  act  is  earned  and  need 
not  be  restored,  and  he  instances  the  gains  of  a  pimp  or  harlot,* 
whence  Buscnbaum  deduces  that  although  a  judge  may  sometimes 
sin  in  accepting  presents  from  suitors,  on  account  of  scandal  or  the 
perversion  of  justice,  when  accepted  they  are  his  and  need  not  be 
restored.^     It  is  true  that  Alexander  VII.,  in  1665,  condemned  the 
L  proposition  that  when  the  probabilities  on  both  sides  are  equal  a 
judge  can  receive  money  for  deciding  in  favor  of  one  of  the  litigants,^ 
but  this  (jovered  only  a  portion  of  the  question.     The  theologians 
considered  themselves  free  to  speculate  on  everything  outside  of  ite 
strict  construction,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  if  a  judge  is 
paid  for  a  righteous  decision  he  should  make  restitution ;  if  for  an 
unjust  one  he  e^m  keep  the  money,  for  his  act  is  a  service  to  the  suc- 
cessful litigant,  and  in  rendering  it  he  incurs  the  risk  of  forfeiting 
his  reputation.'^     Liguori  ua^epts  this,  except  that  he  says,  as  to  the 
unjust  decision,  that  the  authorities  are  divided,  and  therefore  that 
either  opinion  is  probable.*     Gury  reaches  the  same  result,  but  adds 
that  in  pmctic^e  a  judge  should  be  induced  to  return  all  bribes  or 
give  them  in  pious  uses,  and  that  in  conscience  a  judge  rendering  an 
unjust  sentence  is  liable  to  make  good  all  losses  thus  inflicted  on  the 
defeated  party .^     By  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  it  was  proved 
that  a  witness  paid  for  swearing  to  the  truth  is  obliged  to  refund  the 
money,  but  he  can   retain  what  he  has  received  for  giving  fidse 
testimony,  though  he  should  make  restitution  to  the  injured  party.' 

^  Petri  de  Anigon  de  Justitia  et  Jure  Q.  LXXI.  Art.  iv. 

*  S.  Th.  Aquin.  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  XV.  Q.  ii.  Art.  4,  ad  2;  Summ.  Sec  Sec. 
Q.  LXXI.  Art.  4  jid  3. 

'  Busenbaum  Mcdullae  Theol.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  iii.  Dub.  2,  Art.  4,  Q.  4. 

♦  Alexand.  PP.  VII.  Prop.  26. 

»  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iv.  n.  1498. 

•  S.  Alph.  de  Lifrorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iv.  n.  213,  216.    Of.  Lib.  III.  n.  711 
^  Gury  Casus  Conscient.  II.  3,  4. 

•  Azpilcuetje  Man.  Confessar.  Cap.  xxv.  n.  45. — Corella  Practica  OonftwioB- 
Tnict.  xv.  Cap.  6. — Bonacinse  (De  Legibus  Disp.  X.  Q.  iii.  Fdnet  8^  B.  17) 

holds  that  he  can  retain  tUe  money  m  Q\\L\iw 
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Ijcasing  a  house  for  purposes  of  prostitution  was  denounced  by 
Azpilcueta  as  a  sin,  but  the  casuists  argued  that  it  could  be  done  for 
a  good  purpose,  such  as  getting  rent  for  it,  and  they  pointed  out  that 
confessors  always  had  granted  absolution  to  such  landlords  without 
requiring  abstention,  and  that  it  was  openly  practised  in  Rome  under 
the  direct  domination  of  the  i)apacy.* 

How  the  casuists  were  able  to  evade  all  precepts  is  seen  in  their 
treatment  as  to  that  prohibiting  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear. 
This  was  an  infraction  of  Christian  charity  which  was  regarded  with 
special  detestation  by  the  theologians  and  was  branded  as  a  mortal 
sin  involving  restitution,"  though  Duns  Scotus  makes  the  exception 
that,  if  an  article  has  special  value  to  the  possessor,  he  can  charge 
extra  if  ])ersuaded  to  sell  it,  but  must  not  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  a  purchaser  to  ove  rcharge  him.^  But  Caramuel  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  maxim  Mercea  ultronecB  vileacuni — merchandise 
forced  on  the  market  loses  its  value — and  another  Pecunia  uHronea 
vilescii — money  eagerly  offered  loses  its  value.  Thus  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  newssities  of  buyer  and  seller  without  sin  or  re- 
quiring restitution.  A  man,  he  says,  may  buy  a  thing  for  half  its 
value  toKlay,  if  the  needs  of  the  seller  compel  him  to  sell,  and  may 
sell  it  to-morrow  at  double  its  value  if  the  needs  or  desire  of  the 
buyer  lead  him  to  pay  an  unjust  price.  He  instances  a  case  occur- 
ring in  Brussels,  in  1638,  where  a  Spanish  noble  coveted  a  fine 
horse  worth  100  ducats ;  the  owner  was  not  desirous  of  selling,  but 
finally  ac<;epted  200.  A  few  days  later  the  noble  was  ordered  to 
Spain  by  post ;  the  horse  was  useless  to  him,  and  he  (»ould  find  no 
purchaser.  Finally  he  sent  it  to  the  late  owner  and  asked  him  to 
return  the  200  ducats,  but  received  only  50.  Indignantly  he  aj>- 
pealed  to  a  theologian  for  redress,  only  to  be  told  that  there  was  no 
sin  in  the  transaction.*  Now  Caramuel,  at  least  in  the  castigated 
eilition  of  his  Theologia  fundamentalis,  was  much  less  lax  than  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  condemned  the  hideous  traffic  by  which 
the  Church  was  furnished  with  male  soprani  singers,  and  the  worship 
of  God  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Rhea.     It  would  seem  impossible 

*  Azpilcuetse  Man.  Confessar.  Cap.  xvii.  n.  195. — Rebelli  de  Obligationibus 
Justitite  P.  II.  Lib.  xiv.  Q.  17,  n.  7,  8.— Gury  Casus  Conscient.  I.  228. 

'  P.  de  Palude  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xvi.  Q.  ii.  Art.  4. 
»  J.  Scoti  in  IV.  Sentt.  Dist.  xv.  Q.  ii.  Art.  2. 

*  Caramuelis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  1095-6. 
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to  justify  such  an  abuse,  and  yet  the  casuists  were  equal  to  it.  Great 
authorities,  such  as  Tamburini,  Pasqualigo,  Fagundez,  Tanner  and 
others  argued  tliat  it  probably  was  licit  and  probably  was  illicit,  and 
as  cither  of  two  probable  opinions  can  be  followed  there  need  be  no 
hesittition  as  to  this.  The  affirmative  probability  was  based  on  its 
being  a  just  cause  that  there  should  not  be  lacking  these  soprani 
voices  in  chanting  the  praises  of  God — but  the  youth  must  assent  to 
the  sacrifice,  to  which  he  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  a  life  of 
eiise  and  affluence.  Caramuel  denies  all  this;  he  says  that  the 
majority  arc  now  with  him,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  the  opinion 
of  all.^ 

The  audacity  of  speculation  in  which  casuistry  indulged  is  illus- 
trated by  a  lively  debate  which  arose  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  over  what  came  to  be  called  the  Tatti  mammillari. 
The  learned  Jesuit  Benzi  printed,  in  1743,  a  work  on  reserved  cases, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  question  whether  immodest  acts  committed 
with  nuns  are  reserved — acts  such  as  stroking  their  cheeks  and 
handling  their  breiists,  which  he  said  were  in  themselves  venial  and 
only  becjime  mortal  through  depraved  intentions.  This  afforded 
too  fair  a  target  to  be  neglected,  and  Concina  and  others  speedily 
raised  a  commotion  over  it.  The  Jesuits,  in  place  of  disavowing 
their  imprudent  brother,  warmly  defended  him.  The  Inquisition 
imposed  silence  on  them,  but  they  continued  the  war  anonymously, 
leading  to  the  fining  of  their  printer  and  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  their  bookseller.  After  this  the  Jesuit  Turani,  a  pajial  peni- 
tentiary, printed  a  tract  in  which  he  proved  it  to  be  dangerously  near 
an  error  in  faith  to  deny  the  intrinsic  indifi'erence  of  such  acts,  and 
this  and  some  others  of  their  tracts  were  impudently  printed  in  Luoca 
under  Coucina^s  name.  As  usual,  those  who  denied  this  novel  doo- 
trine  were  denounced  as  Pascal  ists  and  Jansenists.^ 


'  Ibid.  n.  1()0G-18. 

^  Concina,  Esplicazione  di  Quattro  Paradossi,  Cap.  I.  J  1.  Caramuel  took  a 
more  practical  and  less  sublimated  view  of  such  matters — "Homo  enim  tan- 
gendo  tangitur,  nee  potest  non  lascivire  qui  propriis  tactibus  provocat  ad 
lasciviam.  Htec  est  veriUt^  unica  contra  quam  nihil  audiendum  autdicendam 
in  pntzi.  Hiec  sulliciant  pro  nostris  hominibus  qui  sunt  ex  ossibus  et  caroe 
compacti,  et  in  omni  tactu  periculum  peccandi  sentiscunt." — Theol.  Fundam. 
n.  1409. 

So  Peter  Dens  (Theologia,  T.  IV.  n.  297),  "  Attactus  uberum  foemine  inter 
inhonesta  ct  libidinosa  computatur ;  liber  enim  cui  titulus :  Dissertatio  in  Oia. 
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• 

Men  till  reservation  and  allowable  perjury  and  mendacity  afforded 
an  ample  field  for  casuistic  ingenuity.  There  are  few  more  intricate 
questions  in  morals  than  the  extent  to  which  absolute  veracity  must 
be  insisted  upon,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  and  the 
modern  standard  in  this  is  more  severe  than  that  established  in 
antiquity.  The  mendacium  qfficiosum,  or  useful  lie,  seems  to  have 
aroused  no  special  antagonism  in  the  mind  of  Plato,^  and  Origen 
adopted  this  from  him ;  he  admitted  useful  lies,  and  Jerome  accused 
the  Origenians  of  being  bound  together  in  an  orgy  of  lies.*  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  considers  lying  and  even  false  testimony  not  only  often 
useful  but  necessary,^  and  John  Cassianus  compares  mendacity  to 
hellebore,  a  poison  generally,  but  sometimes  a  salutary  remedy,* 
while  Martin  of  Braga  takes  the  same  view.*  On  the  other  hand^ 
St.  Augustin,  to  counteract  these  tendencies,  thought  it  necessary  to 
write  his  two  tracts,  De  Menda^Ao  and  Contra  Mendacium,  and  in 
his  Manual  he  emphatically  repudiates  the  argument  that  lying  may 
sometimes  be  beneficial,  for  so  also  may  theft.  Equivocation  is 
equally  reprehensible ;  he  who  deceives  by  a  speciously  worded  oath 
is  guilty  of  perjury,  it  is  not  the  form  but  the  belief  which  is  created 
that  he  will  be  judged  by.*  St.  Jerome  is  equally  uncompromising; 
an  oath  requires  truth,  justice  and  judgment;  if  it  lacks  either  of 

res.  delatus  summo  Pontifici  Bened.  XIV.  quod  doceret  tangcre  mamillas  esse 
de  se  veniale  ab  eodem  damnatus  est  anno  1744  16  Aprilis."  Cf.  Indicem 
Bened.  XIV.  1744,  pp.  564,  667. 

The  Jesuits  manifested  the  same  obstinacy  in  supporting  the  works  of  Father 
Berruyer  in  spite  of  repeated  papal  condemnations  (Index  Bened.  XIV.  1770, 
pp.  26,  297,  308).  These  were  accused  of  being  full  of  errors  both  of  doctrine 
and  morals,  though  the  latter  consisted  merely  in  the  recognized  theories  of 
probabilism — "An^antir  ^obligation  indispensable  d'observer  la  loi  de  Dieu 
par  les  maximes  qui  excusent  tous  les  p^ch^  commis  par  ignorance  et  qui  ne 
font  regarder  comme  p6ch6  que  ce  qui  est  fait  contre  la  conscience ;  justifier 
les  actions  les  plus  ^videmment  mauvaises  et  connues  pour  telles  sous  pr^texte 
d'une  pr^tendue  bonne  intention  avec  laquelle  on  les  fait." — Mandement  de 
Mgr.  TArch^voque  de  Lyon,  1763,  p.  261. 

*  Platonis  Politia  II.  III.  (Ed.  Astius,  Lipsiae,  1822,  pp.  120,  130,  184). 
'  Hieron.  adv.  Rufin.  Lib.  i.  n.  18. 

»  Hilar.  Pictaviens.  Tract,  in  XIV.  Psal.  n.  10. 

*  Jo.  Cassiani  CoUat.  xvii.  c.  17. 

*  Martini  Bracarens.  Opusc.  i.  c.  4  (Migne,  LXXII.  27). 

*  S.  Augustin.  Enchirid.  cap.  xxii. — Epist.  cxxv.  n.  4. 
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these  it  is  ])orjiirv.*  (iregorv  I.  (MjndemiiH  falsehood,  even  to  save 
the  life  of  another,  though  such  a  sin  may  l>e  redeemed  bv  pioK 
works.-  (Jn'^^orv  VII.  warntxl  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  tliat  lying 
(»ven  with  a  pious  intention  for  the  sjike  of  i)eace,  is  sin,'  and  Alex- 
angler  111.  refers  to  Scri])tnr(?  for  the  prohibition  of  lying  to  save 
another's  life.* 

Th(;  sehoohnen  began  to  draw  disti motions.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
seen  (I.  p.  4JG),  as  soon  as  the  preservation  of  the  seal  of  the  oDnfes- 
sional  from  inipiisitive  trihnnals  became  essential,  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  guarding  it  sav<'  perjury,  and  the  eimfessor  was  directed  to 
take  the  most  positive  oaths  of  ignoranee  with  the  mental  reser\'atioD 
that  what  he  had  heard  was  heard  as  (lod  and  not  as  man.  A  prac- 
tice such  as  this,  univ<'rsally  taught,  cannot  but  have  had  influence 
in  breakinu"  down  the  reverence  inculc:ited  for  veracitv  and  have 
serv<Hl  as  a  model  for  sul.>terfug(*  and  ecjui vocation.*  Aquinas  holds 
it  a  mortal  sin  for  a  guilty  man  to  swear  falsely  when  interrogated. 
hut  if  the  judge  has  not  jurisdiction  he  is  not  bound  to  answer, and 
must  he  silent,  or  aj)peal,  or  use  some  other  lawful  subterfuge.  In 
promissory  oaths  there  must  be  nt)  e(|uivoeation  ;  an  o;ith  must  be 
ke[)t  in  aeeordane*'  with  tlu*  reasonable  meaning  of  its  terms.*  All 
mendacity  i<  sinful,  I)nt  a  good  intention  diminishes  the  sin;  it  is 
not  lawful  to  lie  to  save  another,  but  the  truth  can  l>e  pnuleutly 
(jouiiealed    bv   some    dissimuhition,   and   a    useful    lie    for   auothers 


'  iS.  llitToii.  ('oiiiiiKMit.  ill  Ilirn'iniani  Lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  v.  2. — Gratian.c.3 
Call-.  XXII.  <^  ii. 

-  (riviror.  PP.  r.  .Moral i  11  t!i  Lib.  xvnr.  rap.  W. 

'■'  (;ivir<»r.  PP.  VII.  Pu-rst.  Lib.  ix.  Kp.  2.  »  C.  4  Extra,  v.  xix. 

^  Tln'  diri'dinii  oT  A<iiiiii:w  to  this  ellert  (i^uinniae  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  LXX.  Art.  1 
ad  2)  i<  tjiiotv'd  by  th«'  SaLunanca  theoloj^iaus  as  justifying  the  rule  that  id 
acciiM.''!  person  can  swi-nr  i'aUfly  when  iutorro'ratA.xl  by  a  judge  without  prop*' 
juri'dii'tion. — Saliuantiri-ii.-.  Cur-^us  Tlicol.  Moral.  Tract.  XVii.  cap.  2,  n.  118. 

T1h>  moralists  oviilonrly  for-rot  the  wonlsot'the  prophet — "This*  is  the  curse, 
.  .  .  and  it  sball  conn'  to  tbr  h«nis«*  r>r  tlu'  thit-f  and  to  the  liousc  of  him  that 
8wearetli  fal>olv  bv  iiiv  iiairie;  and  it  shall  remain  in  the  midst  of  his  house, 
and  shall  cimsmne  it  with  tlu-  limbers  thereof  and  the  stone*  thereof." — Zach- 
arias  v.  .*{,  4. 

*  8.  Til.  Aijuin  Sumiiue  See.  See.  Q.  LXix.  Art.  1,  Q.  LX XXIX.  Art.  viii. 
ad  4.  — (.Nnreed  jn'omissory  oaths,  we  are  told,  are  not  binding  in  the  forumw 
the.  Church,  but  arc  })iiiding  in  the  forum  of  (tod  (Aste<ani  SuminsB  de  Ovibv 
Lib.  I.  Tit.  xviii.  Art.  7,  Q.  4) — which  presumably  means  that  the  otth-tikff 
need  not  i»erform  his  promise,  but  must  redeem  the  sin. 
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benefit  is  only  venial.*  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  dispute 
these  propositions,  for  they  are  true  in  special  cases,  but  there  is  in 
them  the  germ  of  laxity  in  practice.  In  the  application  of  such 
rules  everything  depends  upon  the  interpretation.  How  severe  this 
might  be  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Marie  dii  Canech  of  Cambrai,  who, 
because  she  maintiiined  that  when  under  oath  she  was  not  bound  to 
tell  the  truth  to  the  prejudice  of  her  honor,  was  prosecuted,  in  1403, 
for  heresy  by  the  bishop  and  inquisitor,  and  was  condemned  in  a 
heavy  fine  and  nine  years'  abstention  from  trade.* 

The  teaching  as  to  the  seal  of  confession  bore  fruit;  when  once 
admitted,  such  a  lesson  could  not  be  confined  to  its  original  purpose, 
and  it  was  inevital)ly  extended.  By  the  time  of  Azpilcueta,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  occult  compensation,  the  thief  when  suspected  could 
swear  to  ignorance,  with  the  mental  reservation  that  no  theft  had 
been  committed.  Yet  the  admission  of  such  practices  won  its  way 
slowly,  and  its  chief  advocates  were  Jesuits.  Cardinal  Toletus,  while 
holding  that  a  criminal  judicially  examined  must  tell  the  truth,  yet 
says  that  extrajudicially  he  can  use  mental  reservation,  "  I  did  not 
do  it,''  reserving  in  his  mind  "in  prison;"  useful  lies  are  only 
venial.^  The  Augustinian  Pedro  de  Aragon  holds  it  to  be  a  mortal 
sin  to  utter  a  false  oath,  legally  exacted,  to  confirm  either  truth  or 
falsehood ;  used  extrajudicially  to  confirm  the  truth  it  is  venial ; 
equivocating  and  misleading  oaths  used  judicially  are  mortal,  extra- 
judicially are  innocent.  Lying  is  a  mortal  sin  under  all  circum- 
stances, even  to  save  life,  hut  a  criminal  unjustly  interrogated  can 
use  amphibology.*  Jacobo  de'Graffi  is  much  more  rigid;  he  quotes 
St.  Jerome,  and  does  not  hint  at  any  evasion  of  truth  as  allowable.* 
Escobar  gives,  as  the  current  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  the  rule  that  any 
one  for  just  cause  (and  just  cause  was  held  to  be  any  notable  advan- 
tage) «in,  without  committing  perjury  or  mendacity,  use  when  he 
swears  words  not  ambiguous,  but  giving  them  in  his  oath  a  meaning 
different  from  that  in  his  mind,  and  he  draws  the  nice  distinction 
that  this  is  not  to  deceive,  but  to  hide  the  truth.     Thus  you  can  con- 


*  S.  Th.  Aquin.  Summse  Q.  ex.  Art.  ii.  in  corp,;  Art.   iii.  ad  4;  Art.  iv. 
ad  5. 

*  Archives  Administrativea  de  Reims,  III.  639  sqq. 
'  Toleti  Instruct.  Sacerd.  Lib.  v.  cap.  64,  58. 

*  Pet.  de  Aragon  de  Justitia  et  Jure  Q.  Lxxxix.  Art.  vii.;  Q.  Lxix.  Art.  ii, 

*  Jac.  a  Graffiis  Decis.  Aur.  Cas.  Conscient.  P.  ii.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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ceal  proi>erty  from  your  creditor,  and  when  examined  by  the  judge 
can  swear  that  you  have  concealed  nothing,  reserving  in  your  mind 
"  that  I  am  bound  to  disclose/'     An  adulterous  wife  accused  bv  her 
husband  can  deny  the  adultery,  reserving  "  on  such  a  day."     If  you 
come  from  a  place  falsely  supposed  to  be  infected  with  pestilence, 
you  can  swear  that  you  do  not  come  from  there,  reserving  '^as  an 
infected  place.''     It  is  not  a  mortal  sin  to  use  these  equivocations, 
even  without  cause,  but  it  must  not  be  done  to  the  injury  of  a  third 
party  or  when  judicially  interrogated* — the  weight  of  which  limita- 
tions is  to  be  gathered   from  the  previous  permission  to  defraud 
creditors.     It  will  be  seen  by  these  examples  how  strong  was  the 
invitation  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  false-swearing  whenever  in- 
terest of  any  kind  prompted,  nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  people  thus 
trained  to  perjury  should  not  always  observe  the  cunning  subterfuges 
suggested  by  the  moralir^ts.    The  Salamanca  theologians  inform  us  that 
perjury  and  false  oaths  are  so  imiversal  that  they  are  the  commonest 
incident  met  w^ith  in  confessions  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  soul.* 
All  probabilists  were  not  thus  lax.     Marchant  expresses  his  horror 
at  the  use  of  extrajudicial  amphibology  and  mental  reservation  em- 
ployed to  the  injury  of  another,  as  in  contracts,  sales  and  other  trans- 
actions ;  it  is  a  mortal  sin  and,  as  a  common  sewer  of  frauds  and 
deceptions,  abhorrent  to  all  Christians,  it  is  the  root  of  many  other 
mortal  sins.     Yet  even   Marchant  admits  that  these  deceits  can  be 
used  by  a  criminal  illegitimately  interrogated  in  court,  and  it  ^vas 
illegitimate  to  examine  a  man  against  whom  there  was  not  at  least 
what  the  lawyers  called  semi-proof^ — leading  to  the  somewhat  comic 
compulsion  that  his  duty  to  tell  the  truth  depended  on  the  amount  of 
evidence  against  him.     Canimuel  is  even  more  outspoken,  and  con- 
demns the  whole  system  with  an  energy  that  Pascal  himself  could 
not  exceed.     Mental  reservations  deprive  human  society  of  all  se- 
curity ;  they  o|3en  the  way  to  all  lies  and  perjuries ;  the  wickedness 
of  mendacity  is  not  changed  by  calling  it  mental  reservation,  it  is 
merely  enveloping  poison  in  sugar  and  disguising  vice  as  virtue.* 


^  Escobar  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  i.  n.  27.  Mv  edition  of  Escobar  is  that  of 
Lyons,  1644.  There  had  previously  been  thirty-seven  Spanish  editions.— Be 
Backer,  II.  175. 

'^  Saluianticens.  Cursus  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xvil.  cap.  ii.  n.  148. 

*  Marchant  Tribunal.  Animar.  Tom.  II.  Tract,  ill.  Tit.  ii.  Q.  6. 

*  Caramuelis  Theol.  Fundam.  n.  474,  1805.    "  Est  mihi  innata  flT« 
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It  was  not  likely  that  so  demoralizing  a  theory  as  that  of  mental 
reservation  would  escape  the  animadversion  of  the  Gallican  rigorists. 
It  was  repeatedly  repudiated  and  denounced,  but  it  eluded  the 
condemnation  of  Alexander  VIII.  in  his  decrees  of  1665  and  1666. 
At  length  Innocent  XI.  undertook  its  suppression,  and  in  his  decree 
of  1679  are  embraced  five  propositions,  covering  the  whole  subject 
and  showing  the  extent  of  the  laxity  which  had  been  developed,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  allowable  to  bring  a  false 
ac^cusation  against  any  one  if,  by  doing  so,  honor  or  property  can  be 
preserved.^  As  usual,  as  soon  as  the  Holy  See  had  condemned  any 
laxitv,  the  moralists  devised  means  to  elude  the  decision  as  far 
as  possible.  It  was  admitted  that  the  restrictio  pure  menfalisy  or 
absolute  reservation  of  something  not  uttered  which  reversed  the 
meaning  of  an  oath,  was  no  longer  licit,  but  it  was  argued  that  the 
papal  decree  did  not  prohibit  the  restriciio  non  pure  mentalisy  when 
the  reservation  is  not  wholly  mental.  The  two  however  in  practice 
run  so  closely  together  that  differentiation  is  difficult,  though  the  theo- 
logians argue  that  in  the  former  you  deceive  the  other  party  and  in 


restrictiones  mentalcs.  .  .  .  Tollunt  humanam  socictatem  et  securitatem  et 
tanquani  pestiferse  damnandse  sunt.  Quoniam  semel  admisssB  apcriunt  omni 
mendacio,  omni  perjurio  viam ;  et  tota  differentia  in  eo  erit  ut  quod  heri  voca- 
batiir  mendacium  naturam  et  malitiam  non  mutet  sed  nomen,  ita  ut  hodie  jub- 
eatur  restrictio  mentalis  nominari :  quod  est  virus  condere  saccharo  et  scelus 
specie  virtutis  colorare." 

*  Innoc.  PP.  XI. — Prop.  26.  Cum  causa  licitum  est  jurare  sine  animo 
jurandi. 

Prop.  26.  Si  quis  vel  solus  vel  coram  aliis,  sive  interrogatus  sive  propria 
sponte,  sive  recrcationis  causa,  sive  quocunque  alio  line,  juret  se  non  fecisse 
aliquid  quod  revera  fecit,  intelligendo  inter  se  aliquid  aliud  quod  non  fecit,  vel 
aliain  viam  ab  ea  in  qua  fecit,  vel  quodvis  aliud  additum  verum,  revera  non 
montitur  nee  est  perjurus. 

Prop.  27.  Causa  justa  utendi  his  amphibologiis  est  quoties  est  necessarium 
aut  utile  est  ad  salutem  corporis,  honorem,  res  familiares  tuendas  vel  ad 
quemlibet  alium  virtutis  actum,  ita  ut  veritatis  occultatio  censeatur  tunc 
expediens  et  studiosa. 

Prop.  28  is  directed  against  the  use  of  reservations  in  taking  the  customary 
oath  of  office  containing  the  clause  that  nothing  has  been  paid  for  it.  At  that 
period  the  sale  of  offices  was  customary. 

Prop.  44.  Probabile  est  non  peccare  mortal  iter  qui  imponit  falsum  crimen 
alicui  ut  floam  justitiam  et  honorem  defendat.  £t  si  hoc  non  sit  probabile 
Tix  alia  erit  opinio  pzobabilis  in  theologia. 
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the  latter  you  allow  hira  to  deceive  himself.'  How  nice  were  tlK 
distinctions  of  the  moralists  is  visible  in  the  statement  of  Oanleiub, 
quoted  approvingly  by  La  Croix,  that  a  man  who  is  asked  whctlicrs 
robber  had  passe<l  can  put  his  hand  in  hi^  sleeve  or  his  foot  on  a  iU)at 
and  say  he  has  not  passed  here,  meaning  through  tlie  slee%'e  or  on  tiie 
stone :  this  is  non  pure  mentrdin,  and  if  the  qiieatiouer  does  out  ob- 
serve the  action  he  has  only  himself  t»  thank.'  It  ii^  admitled 
that  there  is  sin  in  doing  this  without  a  just  cause,  but  a  Just  cause 
is  definiKl  to  he  anything  that  is  judged  useful  for  the  advanlagt 
or  preservation  of  the  body,  or  of  honor,  or  of  property,  or,  as  Ligiiori 
defines  it,  any  benefit,  even  trivial,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.' 
Ligtiori  adds  that  it  is  a  debated  question  whether  a  man  can  swear 
to  what  is  &tse,  addiug  under  his  breath  what  is  true  ;  many  ar^ 
that  he  can,  for  it  is  only  per  ncddtns  that  the  other  party  cannol 
hear ;  but  liiguori  sides  with  the  Salamanca  theologians  that  this  \s 
Dot  permissible  if  the  other  cannot  hear  at  all,  hut  it  is  allowable  if 
he  can  hear  something  without  catching  the  sense.*  This  flpi>arentlv 
ia  a  reatriclio  nan  pure  mentaliM,  and  the  latitude  attached  to  thu  term 
may  be  guessed  from  some  of  the  illtistmtions  given  by  Lignori.  A 
poor  man  who  has  secreted  property  for  his  support  can  swear  Iwforp 
a  judge  that  be  has  nothing;  an  heir  secretes  property  not  liahlefi" 
the  debts  of  the  estate ;  when  examined  in  court  he  can  swear  lli»t 
he  has  secreted  nothing.  A  man  who  has  paid  a  debt  can  swear  lh»' 
he  lias  Iwrrowed  nothing.  A  man  who  hua  been  (impelled  to  inarrj 
can  deny  to  the  judge  tliat  he  has  contracted  marriage,  with  'he 
reservation  "  freely  as  it  ought  to  be."  One  who  has  promisw 
marriage  but  cannot  be  held  to  it  ran  declare  in  court  that  lie  ''b* 
made  no  promise,  reserving  "  that  I  can  be  held  to."  A  man  f"' 
avoid  quarantine  when  he  comes  from  a  place  falsely  IwHeved  to  l*^ 


'  AredekiD  Theol.  Tripiirt.  P.  in.  Tract.  I,  cap.  8,  Q.  1.— Viva  Commfntm 
Prop.  26,  27,  Innoc.  XI. — Liguori  latruKione  Pratica  cap.  v.  n.  15.— EwD  I*" 
fore  the  decree  of  Alexander  VII.  Laymann  had  dcdured  the  ralricth  y"" 
maifalii  Uy  be  not  allowable,  while  ampbibologiea,  even  if  tliey  dei^eive,  «c  ""' 
lies  (Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iv.  Tract  iii.  cap.  13,  n.  5-7), 

'  La  Croix  Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  ill.  P.  i.  n.  288.  Peter  Dens  lioweTcr  (Tli«"' 
logia  T.  IV.  D.  244)  thinks  that  this  is  going  too  far. 

»  Salmanlireiw.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  xvn.  cap.  ii.  n.  107,  109.— S.  Alp''- 
de  Ligorio,  Theol.  Mural.  Lib.  in.  n.  151-2. 

'  8.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  in.  n.  108,— Salomntieens.  ubi  <T 
n.  110-17. 
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infected  by  swearing  that  he  does  not  come  thence ;  some  authorities 
hold  that  he  can  do  so  even  if  the  place  be  infected,  provided  he  feels 
sure  that  he  does  not  bring  the  infection,  but  Liguori  does  not  fully 
assent  to  this.  The  denial  of  her  sin  by  an  adulterous  wife  is  gen- 
erally admitted.  The  question  whether  a  merchant,  to  deceive  a 
buyer,  can  swear  to  a  false  cost  of  his  goods,  reserving  "  with  other 
goods  "  is  disputed,  and  Liguori  holds  the  negative,  but  admits  that 
he  can  do  so  by  adding  freight,  expenses,  etc.^  In  all  this  Liguori 
only  voi(?es  the  opinion  of  the  whole  probabilist  school,  and  of  course 
his  views  arc  accepted  by  the  theologians  of  the  present  day.* 

The  position  of  the  rigorist  school  on  this  question  was  not  wholly 
uniform.  The  Galilean  assembly  of  1700  condemned  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  casuists  as  to  equivocation,  etc.,  as  contrary  to  Scripture, 
scandalous,  pernicious,  erroneous,  and  opening  the  way  to  frauds  and 
perjuries,^  but  the  abuse  seems  to  have  become  so  thoroughly  inter- 
woven with  the  practice  of  the  confessional  that  even  the  anti-proba- 
bilist  theologians  felt  compelled  to  admit  the  distinction  between  the 
rcHlnciio  pure  menialis  and  nan  pure  mentalisy  and  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  latter.* 

AV^'ith  regard  to  simple  lying,  even  Habert  admits  the  propriety 
of  the  mendaclum  qffhiosum  where  it  is  requisite  for  some  suflRcient 
purpose,  such  as  the  saving  of  life.*  More  rigorous  was  the  Domini- 
can, Giuseppe  Antonio  Orsi  (afterwards  a  cardinal),  who,  in  1727, 


*  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  iii.  n.  158,  159,  164.  For  a  fuller 
list  of  examples  see  Salmanticens.  Tract,  xvii.  cap.  ii.  n.  139-45.  Yet  Lay- 
man n  denies  to  the  adulterous  wife  the  right  to  use  mental  restrictions  (Theol. 
Moral.  Lib.  rv.  Tract,  iii.  cap.  13,  n.  6-7),  though  this  is  admitted  by  the  older 
schoolmen  (Astesani  Summse  Lib.  i.  Tit.  xviii.  Art.  7  Q.  2;  Summa  Angel, 
s.  V.  Juramentumy  in  Corp.). 

^  Varceno  Comp,  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  vi.  cap.  ii.  Art.  3  J  1. — Gary  Casus 
Conscient.  I.  416-18.— Kenrick,  however  (Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  iii.  n.  199-203), 
is  a  little  more  reserved. 

One  of  Gury's  cases  is  not  without  a  trace  of  caution.  A  man,  interrogated 
by  a  custom-house  officer,  can  deny  the  possession  of  dutiable  goods,  with  the 
reservation  "  that  I  have  to  declare  voluntarily,"  but  clerics  are  advised  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  in  view  of  scandal  in  case  of  detection. 

'  Habert  Theol.  Moral.  De  Virtute  ReHgionis  cap.  vi.  ?  5,  Q.  5. 

*  Wigandt  Trib.  Confessar.  Tract,  x.  Exam.  iv.  n.  60. — Th.  ex  Charmes 
Theol.  Moral.  De  Peccatis  Diss.  ill.  cap.  iii.  Q.  1. — Piselli  Theol.  Moral.  Summse 
P.  I.  Tract,  iv.  cap.  2  §  3 ;  Tract,  x.  cap.  2. 

*  Habert  Theol.  Moral.  De  Consclentia  cap.  ii.  Q.  5. 
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printed  a  quarto  volume  to  refute  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuit  Carlwo- 
brogio  Catlaneo  (died  in  1705),  a  celebrated  preacher,  whose  Laiom 
Saoi-e  were  posthumously  issued  in  1719,  and  were  extensively  re- 
printed and  translated  during  the  rest  of  the  eeutury.  Cattaneo  not 
only  adviirated  mental  reservation,  but  taught  that  when  tliere  isn» 
time  to  iuvent  or  recall  such  formulas  and  amphibologies  an  emphatiir 
"no"  13  not  a  lie;  if  the  questioner  is  deceived  it  is  only  part  of  tlie 
just  penalty  deserved  by  his  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  veracity 
of  others,  and  if  the  licence  is  abused  by  improper  use,  this  is  a  dan- 
ger existing  in  all  morals,  Orsi  is  consistent  in  condemning  all 
mendacity,  even  to  the  "  not  at  home  "  of  him  who  desires  to  pre- 
vent intrusion,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  pay  his  respect*  to  the  prac- 
tical mental  reservation  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China  who 
permitted  their  converts  to  perform  the  prescribed  rites  of  tlie 
national  worship,  provided  they  avoided  idolatry  by  directing  their 
attention  elsewhere.  Orsi's  book  gave  rise  to  an  active  controversy, 
in  which  the  Jesuits  Diani,  Sacchcri,  Richelmi,  Bota,  Cosmo  and 
others  rushed  to  the  defence  of  the  teachings  of  Cattaneo.' 

Probabilisni  and  the  whole  structure  of  Moral  Theology  afford 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  Catholic  belief,  the 
means  have  supplanted  the  end.  According  to  the  theory  of  the 
sacrament  of  penitence,  it  is  the  instrument  provided  by  God  for  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  to  Him,  through  which  it  is  purified  of  sin,  is 
strengthened  against  temptation  and  is  rendered  lit  for  heaven.  In 
practice  the  sacrament  becomes  the  ultimate  object;  the  sinner  is 
taught  how  to  secure  it  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  worldly  enjoyment ; 
the  question  is  not  how  to  earn  the  grace  of  God,  but  how  to  win  it  at 
the  smallest  cost ;  how  to  sin  without  sinning ;  how  to  escape  hell  with- 
out deserving  heaven  — to  adopt,  as  Giobcrti  sayB,  a  lino  of  conduct 
towards  God  which  a  good  son  w(iuld  scruple  to  adopt  witli  his  father,' 
It  is  to  tliis  that  the  efforts  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  Cburcli 
have  been  directed  for  the  last  three  centuries  through  the  subtle 
extension  and  application  of  the  theories  of  material  sin,  inculpable 
ignorance,  insufficient  promulgation  of  law  and  alt  the  other  refinc- 


'  Orai  Diasertazione  contro  I'Uio  materiale  delle  Parol«,  pp.  4-T,  170,  22l>.— 
De  Backer,  II.  109. 
'  Gioberti,  n  Gcauita  mciiierno.  T,  I.  cup.  vii,  (Loaitnna,  1846,  p.  463), 
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ments  of  reflex  probabilism.  The  aim  has  not  been  to  strengthen 
the  shoulders  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  but  to  lighten  it ;  not  L^ 
to  guide  fainting  souls  through  the  steep  and  narrow  way,  but  to 
widen  it  till  the  as(*ent  to  heaven  shall  be  as  easv  as  the  descent  to 
hell.  With  more  or  less  earnestness  the  Church  had  endeavored  from 
the  beginning  to  enforce  on  recalcitrant  human  nature  the  prec*epts  of 
Christ.  .  It  had  signally  failed,  and  now  it  hailed  with  manifest  relief 
the  argument  that  to  do  so  \vould  be,  as  Moya  stiys,  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  La  Croix,  to  risk  the  total  perdition  of  human  souls.^  The 
theologians  thus  showed  themselves  wiser  than  God,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  to  respect  his  commands  meant  damnation  and  to  elude 
them  meant  salvation. 

In  considering  the  practical  results  on  mor.ils  of  the  modern  proba- 
bilistic theology  one  may  be  pardoned  for  assuming  on  a  priori 
grounds  that  the  effects  cannot  but  be  deplorable  of  a  system  which 
looks  rather  to  excuse  sin  than  to  punish  it  and  to  amend  the  sinner. 
^^>  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  evidence  to  this  effe(jt,  for,  though  there 
may  be  exagg(^ration  in  the  assertions  of  the  anti-probabilists  during 
the  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  must  have  been  a  founda- 
tion for  them  in  fact.  Otherwise  nine  Spanish  bishops  would  scarce 
have  ventured  to  state,  in  a  memorial  presented,  in  1717,  to  Clement 
XI.  against  the  ConsuUaJi  Morales  of  the  Capuchin  Martin  de  Torri-  \ 
oc^la,  that  probabilism  had  undermined  all  morality  and  all  ol>edience 
to  divine,  municipal  and  canon  law,  the  decrees  of  the  popes  and 
even  the  prescriptions  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  that  everything  was 
argueil  away  and  that  multitudes  lived  disorderly  lives  under  the  • 
appeal  to  probabilism,  for  so-calle<l  probable  opinions  could  be  had 
to  <[uiet  the  conscience  for  whatever  men  desire<l  to  do.^  This  is  re- 
echocKl,  in  1727,  by  a  writer  in  Rome,  who  complains  that  through 
the  use  of  probable  opinions  there  resulted  the  most  deplorable  dis- 
order, all  laws  are  arbitrary  and  men  live  without  reason  or  law.* 
Habcrt  assumes  that,  if  the  gospel  and  patristi<!  teachings  were  en- 
fonjcd,  the  greater  portion  of  penitents  would  be  dismissed  without 
absolution,  and  that  probabilism  has  l>een  invented  to  soothe  their 
consciences  so  that  greetly  confessors  can  retain  their  favor  and  enjoy 

*  La  Croix  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  i.  n.  488. 

'  Dollingcr  u.  Keusch,  I.  319. 

'  Istruzione  per  li  novelli  Confessori  I.  34  (Roma,  1727). 
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their  offerings.*  Concilia,  of  course,  is  vehement  in  his  denuncia- 
tions ;  he  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  describe  the  corruption 
of  morals  causcKl  by  probabilism  and  its  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  all  Christian  rules,  and  he  wonders  at  the  audacity  of  those 
who  stigmatize  his  side  as  rigorists  and  tutiorists  at  a  time  when 
licentiousness  pervades  the  cloisters,  the  hermitages,  the  sanctnaries, 
when  evil  living  triumphs  almost  everywhere,  and  when  even  here- 
tics are  scandalized  by  the  sacrilegious  profanation  of  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  of  the  altar.* 

All  this,  of  course,  is  ex  parte  testimony,  and  due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  warmth  of  feeling  of  those  engaged  in  controversy. 
Yet  the  defence  of  probabilism  is  merely  confession  and  avoidance — 
it  is  the  least  of  two  evils.  We  have  seen  La  Croix  argue  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  gospel  precepts  would  send  souls  to  heU,  and 
Arsdekiii  urges  in  a  similar  strain  that  to  attempt  the  application  of 
rigor  would  be  more  than  human  weakness  could  endure ;  thus  formal 
sins  would  be  multiplied  infinitely,  for  men  would  be  forced  to 
commit  sins  that  otherwise  would  not  be  committed — that  is  to  sav 
that  the  sins  thev  commit  would  be  formal  and  not  material.  With 
blind  disregard  of  the  comparison  he  invites,  he  adds  that  it  is  this 
rigor  which  has  led  to  the  heresies  of  the  Manicheans,  Donatists, 
Wic'kliffites,  Luthenins,  Calvinists  and  Jansenists.^  It  is  evident 
that  the  ruling  minds  among  the  theologians  had  abandoned  the  task 
of  render! nj;  men  more  virtuous  under  the  ecclesiastical  svstem  and 
cont<'nted  themselves  with  the  easier  duty  of  devising  means  for  them 
to  obtain  absolution  without  abandoning  sin.  Subjective  morality 
had  superseded  objective.  It  was  a  deplorable  confession  of  the 
failure  of  the  Church  in  the  main  object  of  its  existence.  Wliat  it . . 
had  l)een  unable  to  accomplish  by  rigor  it  was  now  attempting  by 
"  benignity  ;*'  having  abandoned  the  task  of  suppressing  evil,  it  was 
now  end(Mivoring  to  disguise  it.*.    If  we  may  believe  the  Bishop  of 


^  Hubert  Praxis  Sacr.  P(vjnit.  Tract,  i.  cap.  iii.  n.  1,  2. 

''  Concina,  Theol.  Christ.  cr)utracta  Lib.  II.  Diss.  ii. — Esplicazione  di  Quattro 
Paradnsse,  cap.  ii.  ?  1,  n.  4. 

'  Arsdekin  Theol.  Tripart.  P.  III.  Tract.  1,  cap.  1. 

*  Bishop  Turchi  of  Parma  was  presumbly  no  Janseoist,  as  he  was  a  papal 
chaplain,  but  it  wouhl  be  difficult  to  describe  in  more  fervent  language  the 
demoralizing  methods  of  probabilism  and  casuistry  than  he  does  in  a  pastoral 
letter  of  1789—"  Si  volge  e  si  rivolge  da  ogni  parte  il  Vangelo  per  accomodar- 
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Saint-Poiis,  ([noted  approvingly  by  Liguori,  both  plans  only  scrvcnl 
as  an  incentive  to  sin.  lie  rejoices  that  the  laxists  had  been  dis- 
«irded,  bnt  nionrns  that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  an  excess  of 
rigor  which  drives  men  to  desperation,  and  he  sjiys  that  more  excuse 
their  evil  lives  through  this  rigorism  than  had  formerly  done  so  on 
pretext  of  laxism.*  It  is  evident  that  the  scheme  of  interposing  the 
priest  between  man  and  his  Creator  is  not  an  ethical  success. 

There  may  be  a  pamllel  and  also  a  contrast  drawn  between  the 
revolution  which  occurred  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
and  that  which  we  have  traced  through  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth.  In  the  former,  all  learning  and  intelligence  were 
virtiudly  on  the  side  of  the  innovators ;  they  triumphed  with  little 
opposition  after  Abelard  was  silenced,  and  their  theories  were  coor- 
dinated into  a  system  by  Aquinas.  In  the  latter,  the  conflict  was 
mui^h  more  i)rolonged  and  bitter,  for  acuteness  and  learning  were 
ranged  on  either  side.  The  conflict  was  one  of  supreme  importance, 
for  the  new  science  of  Moral  Theology  was  baseil  on  probabilism, 
and  its  existence  was  at  stake.  Victory  seemed  to  perch  alternately 
on  the  banners  of  the  opposing  hosts ;  secular  questions  intervened 
which  complicated  the  struggle.  Liguori  was  the  Aquinas  of  the 
new  revolution,  but  his  triumph  was  postponed  until  long  after  his 
death,  and  the  success  of  the  cause  which  he  represented  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  necessity  in  which  the  Church  found  itself  of 
devising  some  means  by  whi(*h  its  confessors  could  cut  a  short  path 
through  the  quagmire  of  casuistry. 


lo  alle  nostrc  pa«sioni :  si  trovan  ragioni  per  <lu])itare  nella  pratica  di  tutti  i 
prc'cetti ;  si  stancano  i  casisti  con  infinite  consultc ;  c  non  si  riesce  che  ad  im- 
broj^liarc  le  regole  de*  costumi,  e  faticar  molto  per  non  trovare  la  veritjl  noil' 

atto  stcsso  che  si  finge  pur  di  cercarla Entra  uioltt^  volte  anohc  ne' 

confessori  la  brama  di  piacere  e  la  paura^i  dispiacere:  allora  tutto  6  perduto; 
e  tutti  si  adun:ino  in  un  sol  punto  che  ^  quollo  d'  ingannare  e  di  voler  essere 
ingannati. — Lettera  Pastorale  di  Fr.  Adeod.  Turchi,  V^escovo  di  Parma,  Roma, 
1789,  p.  10. 

A  homily  addressed  to  parish  priests  by  Giorgio,  Bishop  of  Ceneda(Veneti is, 
1790)  is  almost  equally  vigorous. 

*  Liguori,  Apologia  della  Teologia  Morale  ?  ii.  n.  45. 

On  the  other  hand  Cardihal  Gerdil  (Convitto  Ecclesiastico)  warns  the  con- 
fessor against  the  slightest  compromise  with  anything  affecting  the  sanctity  of 
morals  and  reminds  him  of  the  malediction  pronounced  against  him  who  calls 
evil  good  and  good  evil. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CONFESSION. 

It  only  remain?  for  113  to  (insider,  in  so  far  as  attainable  evii 
adniitis,  what  has  I>ccn  and  is  the  iDfliience  on  the  Church  an 
mcralwrs  exfrt-ised  by  the  system  of  confossiou  and  altsoltilion. 

I  have  already  alluded  (p.  106)  to  the  salutary  effect  ol 
Penitentials,  in  spite  of  their  rude  and  contmdictory  elemen 
civilizing  tlie  barbarian  trilies  whom  it  was  the  mission  of  the  CI 
to  reduce  to  order.  Tliere  was  a  distinct  gain  for  morality  ii 
atti'inpt  to  enforce  in  practice  tlie  gos|K;l  precept  tliat  siu  mi 
conimttled  in  tlie  heart  as  well  u«  by  the  hand,  and  that  he  wh 
sires  to  eoniinit  a  crime  and  is  unable  to  execute  it  is  liable  to  one 
tlie  ]icnance  due  for  an  u<^compliabed  act.'  As  civilization  commc 
to  dawn  iifpiin,  the  Cliurch  sought  to  r^nlate"the  relations  of 
with  liis  fS'll'iws  by  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  crude  and 
unju.-it  custinn?!  of  the  early  middle  a;^'fl.  Whatever  might  I 
self-seeking,  it  at  least  kept  before  mankind  a  loftier  standai 
condmt  than  the  prescriptions  of  secular  legislation,  and  it  ii 
catcil,  in  theory  at  Iciist,  the  scriptural  injunirtions  of  peace  and  j 
will.  As  the  sole  custtnlian  of  morals,  its  |>rccepts  for  iiges  wer 
only  inliucm-e  leading  the  vast  majority  of  Christiana  t*>  a  concej 
of  soinetiiing  trncr  and  iietter  than  the  law  of  the  strongest. 
sedulous  (ar(^  witli  which  it  sought  to  rq^ulate  human  conduct 
exprc-i-ion  in  the  enlleetion  of  mnuns  relating  to  the  duties  of  laj 
made  by  Ivo  of  (Jhurtres.^ 

Much  of  all  this  bewime  obsolete  with  the  rise  of  the  sehoo 
in  the  twelfth  century,  wlio  worked  so  complete  a  change  in 
trine  and  practice.  Their  labors  in  exploring  all  the  recessi 
human  virtues  and  vices,  in  balancing  motives  and  consequences 
in  drawing  the  most  subtile  distinctions  were  of  service,  even  thi 

'  Preniloat,  Viniiini  i  il.— Pceoitcnt,  Coliiiiibani  A.  cap.  ii. — Theodoii  J 
tent.  Lib.  I.  tap.  ii.  H  21-22  (Waiwersthlcben  pp.  109,  186,  353). 
'  Ivon.  Carnotons.  Decreti  Lib.  xvi. 
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the  standards  emploved  were  often  arbitrary  and  artificial.  Thev 
prunioted  ethical  development  and  accustomed  thinking  men  to  apply 
nior<Mlelicate  tests  to  conduct,  even  though  at  the  same  time  they 
furnishefl  dialectics  by  which  the  inconvenient  rigor  of  Christ's 
teachin«i:s  could  be  reconciled  with  the  necessities  of  human  nature. 
The  ch).s(»  examination  made  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  ethical  value  of 
actions  has  borne  fruit  in  establishing  principles  and  habits  of  thought 
which  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  race  to-day. 

When  once  the  power  of  the  keys  had  been  established  and  the 
ne<*essity  of  sacramental  absolution  had  been  universally  admitted, 
the  practice  of  regular  stated  confession  might  well,  on  a  priori 
grounds,  be  welc^jmeil  as  a  most  efficient  instrument  in  inculcating 
and  enforcing  the  precepts  of  morality.  It  subjected  every  human 
being  of  the  age  of  reason  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  where  not  only 
his  (external  acts  but  his  most  secret  thoughts  were  to  1^  laid  bare 
and  judged,  and  pardon  was  promised  only  on  condition  of  rei)en- 
tance  and  amendment,  under  the  tremendous  alternatives  of  eternal 
beatitude  or  torment.  Under  the  promise  of  ineffable  reward  and 
the  threat  of  unspeakable  punishment,  the  strongest  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  sinner  to  correct  the  faults  which  he  admitted 
in  confession,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  this  he  was  required  to  undergo 
the  salutary  self-discipline  of  scrutinizing  his  conscience,  reviewing 
his  acts,  his  desires  and  his  passions,  laying  them  all  at  the  feet  of  a 
ghostly  counsellor,  who,  as  a  loving  father  nither  than  a  rigid  judge, 
shouhl  melt  his  heart  in  contrition  and  strengthen  him  with  wise 
reproof  and  friendly  warning  before  conferring  on  him  the  absolution 
which,  by  removing  the  burden  of  his  sins,  should  enable  him  to 
commence  a  new  life.^ 

*  Tile  preliminary  self-examination  of  the  penitent  is  not  prescribed  by  the 
Lat<^ran  canon,  but  the  council  of  Trent  orders  it  a^j  an  essential  part  of  con- 
fesnion  (Sess.  xiv.  De  Poenitent.  c.  5).  It  is  almost  imj>ossible  to  enforce  it, 
however,  and  Marchant  says  (Trib.  Aniinar.  T.  I.  Tract,  ii.  Tit.  7,  Q.  2)  that 
when  it  has  been  insufficiently  performed  it  is  better  not  to  send  the  penitent 
away  for  a  further  review  of  his  conscience,  for  though  he  will  promise  to 
return  he  will  not  do  so,  confession  is  rendered  odious  and  the  penitent  dies  in 
his  sins.  It  is  true  that  St.  Charles  Borromeo  orders  all  confessors  to  do  this 
(Instruct.  Confessar.  pp.  54-55),  but  Liguori  agrees  with  Marchant  (Theol. 
Moral.  Lib.  VI.  n.  607). 

In  the  manuals  for  the  people  self-examination  is  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
prej>aration  for  confession,  and  a  list  of  the  most  prevalent  sins  is  given  as  an 
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parish  priest  or  his  vicar  was  willing  to  mutter  the  magic  formula 
over  them  and  admit  them  to  the  paschal  communion. 

Even  under  the  Penitentials  there  was  an  evil  influence  at  work  in 
the  system  of  redemptions  for  penance,  which,  however,  profitable  to 
the  }>riest,  caused  a  distinct  lowering  of  the  standard  of  morality,  at 
least  among  the  Gallo-Roman  population  who  were  still  subject  to 
the  Koman  or  Wisigothic  cmles,  and  in  secular  justice  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  wer-gild,  by  which,  among  the  Barbarians,  the  penalty 
of  crime  could  be  compounded  for  money.  We  have  seen  to  how 
late  a  period  the  system  of  redemptions  flourished,  with  its  cognate 
abuse  of  pecuniary  penances,  and  to  what  an  extent  it  was  exploited, 
not  only  by  the  i)riesthood  at  large,  but  by  the  Holy  See  in  its  tariffs 
for  absolution,  and  how  even  to  the  present  day  compositions  have 
been  allowed  for  restitution,  all  of  which  cannot  but  have  exercised 
a  most  demoralizing  influence  in  familiarizing  the  minds  of  men 
with  the  idea  that  salvation  was  a  sort  of  merchandise  to  be  bought 
and  sold,  and  that  sin  was  a  luxury  to  be  safely  indulge^]  in  by  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  pardon. 

Whatever  benefits  accrued  from  the  enforcement  of  confession  as  • 
a  stated  duty  were  fully  neutralized  by  its  attendant  evils.  The 
sinner  who  was  led  by  throes  of  conscience  to  make  voluntary  con- 
fession would  naturally  unbosom  himself  completely  and  unre- 
servedly ;  as  he  was  impelled  to  it  by  repentance  there  was  reasonable 
hoi)e  that  it  might  be  followed  by  amendment.  When  he  wjis  c»oerced 
to  it  at  fixed  periods,  it  became  a  duty  to  be  performed  }x?rfunctorily, 
with  as  little  cost  of  self-humiliation  and  of  penance  as  possible.  For- 
malism and  hypocrisy  replaced  spiritual  earnestness,  the  c?onscience 
was  dulled  and  trained  to  self-deception,  and  the  ethical  standard 
w^as  abased.  But  half  a  century  after  the  enactment  of  the  Lateran 
canon,  and  before  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Franciscan  order  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  the  instructions  of  St.  Bonaventura  to  his  friars  show 
how  speedily,  even  among  them,  the  penitent  had  learned  all  the 
arts  of  concealing  and  palliating  and  excusing  his  sins  and  how  all 
manner  of  subterfuges  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences.* The  theory  on  which  the  confessional  was  biise<l  was 
already  lost  in  practic^e.  Bishop  Pelayo,  whose  experience  as  papal 
penitentiary  under   John   XXII.  entitles   him   to  speak,  seems  to 


*  S.  BonaventurjB  de  Puritate  Conscientite  Cap.  1. 
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DOl^water  or  an  episcopal  benedictioD,  they  bec'ame  too  trivial  to 
be  wortii  confessing,  whence  sprang  the  natura]  inference  that  they 
matter  little  or  nothing.  Yet  the  constantly  growing  tendency  to 
extend  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  as  shown  in  tlie  laborious  lists  of 
interrogatories  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  confessors  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  so  far  from  producing  ethical 
improvement,  was  an  absolute  injury.  Although  they  nominally 
elevated  the  standard  and  did  a  service  in  keeping  the  ideal  of 
Christ  before  the  eyes  of  a  worldly  and  corrupt  generation,  they 
were  hopelessly  incompatible  with  the  system  in  which  the  Church 
assumed  control  of  human  salvation,  and  pretended — for  it  could  do 
no  more — to  apply  these  impossible  tests  to  human  conduct  in  the 
confessional.  When  it  told  a  merchant  that  to  follow  iiis  vocation 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  money  was  a  mortal  sin,  or  a  courtier 
that  to  aspire  to  office  for  advantage  or  honor  was  the  same,  it  ran 
counter  to  all  tlie  instincts  of  human  nature.  In  theory  it  could  not 
abandon  these  sublimated  principles,  but  in  practice  it  waa  obliged 
to  do  so.  Nominally  it  re(|uired  the  penitent  to  be  contrite  for  acts 
which  no  man  involved  in  the  struggle  for  existence  regarded  as 
sins,  and  it  exacted  a  promise  from  htm,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  to 
abandon  them  as  a  condition  precedent  to  absolution,  yet  he  obtained 
absolution  n-ithout  the  slightest  repentance  for  such  acts  or  intention 
to  forego  them.  The  priest  who  granted  the  absolution  knew  this 
as  well  as  the  penitent,  and  the  sacrament,  which  in  theorj'  was  a 
means  of  amendment  and  salvation,  became  a  mere  traffic  in  deceit 
and  hypocrisy.  The  priest  satisfied  himself  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  the  penitent  was  not  sincere  the  sacrament  was  invalid  ;  the 
penitent  satisfied  himself  with  the  fact  tliat  he  had  obtained  absolu- 
tion, and  did  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire  too  closely  into  its 
validity.  The  forms  of  the  Church  were  observed  and  its  authority 
recognized,  but  both  parties  to  the  trausattiou  were  distinctly  injured 
in  morals  by  this  juggling  with  what  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
holy. 

Matters  did  not  improve  with  time.  If,  iu  the  early  thirteenth 
century,  William  of  Paris  asserts  that  the  majority  of  absolutions 
are  illusory  through  lack  of  contrition  in  the  penitent,'  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  Robert,  Bishop  of  Aquino,  tells  us  that  many 

Guillel.  Piiriaiena.  Uc  Saur.  Pcenit.  C.  6. 
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come  to  the  confessional  without  devotion  or  compunction,  and  wiili- 
out  taking  the  trouble  to  recall  their  sins,  while  the  morals  of  tlie 
people,  who  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  been  assiduously  tniarA 
in  the  routine  of  confession,  were  indescribably  corrupt.  Boys  unJ 
girls  belo\v  the  age  of  puberty  indulged  in  lasciviousness,  men  openly 
professed  that  fornication  was  no  siu,  and  through  uncbastity  the 
greater  part  of  both  sexes  were  plunged  into  everlasting  hell.'  In 
the  early  sixteenth  century  Cardinal  Caietano  tells  us  that  a  majoriiy 
of  confessors  and  penitents  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  snfli 
niceties  as  making  full  and  detailed  confessions,  while  nothing  wis 
more  common  than  for  the  penitent  to  declare  his  intention  of  noi 
abstaining  in  fiiture."  Both  parties  evidently  regarded  it  a*  a  m'K 
formality.  This  is  confirmed  by  Kosemond,  who  says  that  for  ifie 
most  part  confessions  are  imperfect,  through  the  blindness  and  tnaiiK 
of  the  confessors  and  the  negligence  and  lack  of  <lispOBttiou  of  liie 
penitents,  whence,  as  experience  shows,  wickedness  pervades  «ll 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  and  grows  daily  worse,  to  the  grtal 
damage  of  souls.'  A  few  years  later  Bishop  Guevara  remarks  tbat 
he  sees  few  men  return  from  Italy  who  are  not  both  absolv«l  aud 
dissolute,  which  he  charitably  attributes  to  the  fact  that  Italy  is 
peopled  with  sinners.* 

The  council  of  Trent  worked  no  improvement.  Domingo  SjIo 
informs  us  that  most  confessors  and  penitents  are  satisfied  if  a  foil 
confession  is  made,  and  take  no  thought  of  warning  or  amendment.'  St- 
Charles  Borromeo  ascribes  to  the  fault  of  the  confessor  the  fact  ttia' 
universally  men  go  to  confession  yearafler  year  without  amendnieat; 
confession  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom  and  formality,  while  abaolu- 
tiou  is  granted  negligently  and  inconsidoralely  to  the  great  ruin  w 
souls."  A  memorial  of  projected  reforms  at  the  same  period  poioU 
out  the  abuses  of  this  careless  administration  of  absolution,  wbio 


'  R«b.  Episc.  Aquinat.  Opus  QuadrHgeaimale  Senn.  xxvm.  cap,  1 ;  XX* 
cap.  1;  XXX.  cap,  1. 

*  Oaietani  Opu«c.  Tract,  v.  De  Confessione  Q.  3,  5. 

'  OodeBcaIci  Rjiaemondi  Confeasionale  Proccm.  (Antverp.  1519). 

*  A.  de  Guevara,   Epistolas    FHmiliares    No.  xviii.  tOchoa.  EpiiK*!'"" 
EapaRol,  I.  103). 

'  Dora.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Diat.  Xviu.  Q.  ii.  Art.  4. 
'  8.  Carol!  Borrom.  InstructioneB  Prtedic.  et  ConfeHsar.  Brixtie,  lS7l),  ]'V- 
48,  58,  tiO. 
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thna,  in  place  of  reformiug  the  sinuer,  merely  blunts  bJs  conscieni'e.' 
Cardinal  Bellarmiue  is  even  more  ontspoken.  Crowds  of  the  faithful 
are  hurried  to  hell  through  the  negligence  of  their  rulers,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Many  confessors,  as  though  by  their  own  private 
authority,  absolve  all  who  come  to  them,  whether  contrite  or  not, 
whether  confessing  in  detail  or  in  confused  generalities,  whether 
prepared  or  not  to  render  satisfaction.  Thus  the  people  are  cor- 
rupted and  the  way  to  penitence  is  closed  to  them,  nor  would  there 
be  to-day  such  facility  in  sinning  if  there  were  not  such  ease  of  abso- 
lution. Men  come  laden  with  sins,  into  which  they  have  fallen  a 
thousand  times ;  they  come  without  a  sign  of  sorrow,  and  we,  heed- 
less judges,  lay  our  hand  on  all  and  say  to  all  "  I  absolve  thee,  go  in 
peace.'"  Corella  bitterly  deplores  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary ;  of 
proper  disposition  there  is  little  or  none ;  the  examination  of  the  con- 
science is  |>erfunctory ;  sins  are  concealed  and  excused  ;  the  necessary 
circumstances  are  suppressed  ;  the  sorrow  for  offending  God  is  slight ; 
resolutions  of  amendment  are  very  weak,  as  is  seen  in  those  who 
wallow  in  sin  for  years  ;  no  restitution  is  made  of  honor  and  reputa- 
tion or  of  ill-gotten  gains;  hati-eds  are  not  laid  aside;  illicit  rela- 
tions are  maintained.  How  many,  he  exclaims,  O  God,  approach 
thy  altar  with  unclean  hearts  !  How  many,  like  Judas,  sacrilegiously 
eat  the  bread  of  the  angels  !  Sin  has  many  followers  while  virtue  is 
deserted;  the  path  of  hell  is  crowded  and  the  way  to  heaven  is 
abandoned.^     There  could  scarce  be  a  more  complete  condemnation 


'  Cod,  Bibl.  Ambrts.  Mediolan  G.  22  (Dollinger,  Beitrage  zur  politiachen, 
Kirchlicben  u.  Cultur-GcBchichte,  III.  2415. 

'  Bellarmiai  de  Qemitu  ColumbEB  Lib.  ill.  cap.  7 ;  Concio  viii.  De  Dominica 
4  Adventus. — "  Illi  postremo  Be  miniatras  et  diapensa tores  non  agnoscunt, 
qui  quasi  non  essent  Domino  rationem  reddituri,  fiunima  facilitate  omnibus. 
raannm  imponuat,  et  tam  contritos  quam  non  contrtt'W,  taai  plene  ac  perfects 
coafitcntes  quam  peccata  sua  quadam  confusa  generaiitate  involventee,  tniB 
aatiafacere  paratos  quam  non  paratoa,  quasi  propria  poteslate  ct  auctoritate 
abeolvunt.  lati  sua  iuiperitia  et  auperbia  uorrumpuiit  populoa  et  eis  verce 
pieniteDtiffi  viam  prscludunt.  Nee  enim  cmet  hodie  taDta  facilitas  peccandi 
ai  non  easet  tanta  racilita-i  abRolrendi.  Veniunt  homines  onusti  poccatie  et 
qui  millies  in  eiadcm  cecidcrunt,  et  Teniaat  Hiepe  sine  ullo  signo  doloriii  .  .  . 
et  nos  judices  inconaiderati,  dispenBatores,  omnibus  manum  imponimus,  omni- 
bus dicimUB  ego  It  abio/vo,  mule  iapae-:." 

Already  in  the  tifleentb  century  Dr.  Weigel  had  complained  that  the  faeility 
of  absolution  naa  a  direct  incentive  to  sin. — Claviculee  Indulgentialis  cap.  zix> 

'  Corella  Praxis  Confession.  P.  ir.  Perorat.  n.  5-6. 
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passed  upon  tlie  whole  system  and  its  deplorabli?  results.  TIiq 
Church  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  human  power  to  perform, 
*'  and  the  human  imperfection  on  which  it  should  have  reckoned  (wn- 
verted  the  means  which  it  had  provided  for  salvation  into  an  instni- 
raeutality  for  blunting  consciences  and  diffiiaing  corruption.  Tin; 
practical  working  of  this  was  seen  when  the  Spanish  In((uisitiou 
endeavored  to  eradicate  the  prevalent  popular  belief  that  fornication 
I  is  not  sinful.    In  the  trials  there  are  frequent  reports  of  the  convcrsa- 

'  v'  tions  in  which  tlie  accused  gave  utterance  to  the  obnoxious  opinion 
and  his  reasons  for  it.  Among  these  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
argument  that  the  priests  thought  nothing  of  it  wlien  it  was  con- 
fessed, and  absolved  for  it  as  though  it  was  venial.'  This  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  control  of  the  human  conscience  assumed  by 
the  Church,  for  it  becomes  rt'siwusible  for  the  sins  which  it  docs 
not  punish,  and  men  sliield  themselves  behind  it ;  the  believer  is 
relieved  from  wholesome  reaixinsibility  and  casts  on  it  the  burden  of 
his  own  sins. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  Bellarraine  vainly  pointed  out  the  evils 
of  too  facile  absolution.  The  tendency  towards  granting  it  indis- 
criminately grew  ever  stronger.  Gobat  observes  that  it  seems  verv 
well  to  say,  "Come  back  in  six  days,  and  meanwhile  strive  man- 
fully," but  scarce  one  confessor  in  a.  hundred  tries  it,  and  of  tlioje 
who  do  probably  all  find  little  or  no  benefit  from  it.'  AVe  liave 
seen  how  earnestly  the  confessor  is  warned  not  to  drive  away  t\ie 
penitent  by  harshness,^  and  the  arguments  of  Salvatori  to  susiaia 
this  practice  show  the  fatal  dilemma  involved  by  the  system  whiili 
teaches  that  priestly  absolution  is  essential  for  salvation.*  If  in- 
fused, it  drives  the  sinner  to  despair  and  renders  him  obdurately 
worse  than  ever;  if  granted,  it  accustoms  him  to  the  belief  that  so 
is  of  little  account,  since  it  is  pardoned  so  readily.  Even  Lignon, 
with  all  his  laxity,  admits  that  the  excessive  indulgence  of  confes*>R 
has  always  been  an  injury  to  the  Church.'  Like  many  other  huiW 
oontrivancea,  the  confessional  has  the  disadvantage  of  failing  wli^o 
most  needed. 


'  MS8.  KSnigl.  Biblioth.,  der  Univ.  Halle,  Yl-.  20,  T.  I. 
'  Gobat  Al]ihab.  Confeasar.  n.  321-22. 
'  ti.  Alph.  dc  Ligorio  Praxis  Confcssar.  Cn[).  I.  i  2,  n.  8, 
Catholic  Priesthood,  III.  176. 

Salvatori,  latruzione  per  i  novelii  Confessori  P.  ti.  J  1. 
S.  Alpb.  de  Ligorio  Tiieol.  Morul.  Lib.  vi  ri.  42G. 
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Matters,  of  course,  did  not  improve  with  the  introduction  and 
growth  of  pmbabilisra,  which  emphiinized  the  result  of  interposing 
the  priest  between  man  and  his  Creator,  and  replaced  the  conscience 
of  the  sinner  with  a  series  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  rules  drawn  up 
for  the  guidance  of  the  confessor  in  the  diseliarge  of  his  functions. 
Thus  sin  becoDies,  not  the  transgression  of  a  divine  law  impressed  on 
the  soul  of  man,  but  whatever  the  casuist  may  define  to  be  such. 
Theft  is  in  itself  only  venial,  (or  parmtas  materife  may  deprive  it  of 
its  mortal  character,  and  the  thief  asks,  not  whether  he  has  broken 
the  commandments,  but  whether  the  amount  of  his  pilfering  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  him  within  the  definition  of  the  casuist.  The  con- 
science is  left  untrained,  for  it  is  not  recognized  as  a  guide,  and  acts 
are  weighed  and  measured  by  a  purely  artificial  standard — or,  if  the 
conscience  is  referred  to,  it  is  sedulously  blunted  by  the  maxim  that 
that  only  is  sin  which  the  actor  recognizes  to  be  sin.  He  who  accepts 
all  this,  who  submits  himself  bluidly  to  his  spiritual  director,  can 
square  his  account  with  God  and  escape  the  ])enaltie9  of  hell  and 
pui^tory  with  a  few  prayers  and  an  indulgence :  he  who  relies  on 
his  own  conscience,  who  scrutinizes  his  acts  subjectively  and  en- 
deavors to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  he  has  forfeited  the  grace 
of  God  is  ridiculed  for  scrupulosity,  and  is  denounced  as  the  terror 
of  the  confessional  and  as  a  bore  to  be  suppressed  with  the  full 
exercise  of  confessorial  power.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Itigorists  protested  against  the  growing 
lu.xity  of  practice  and  argued  that  absolution  should  never  be  granted 
unless  there  is  evidence  of  contrition,  or  at  least  of  true  attrition 

'  At  the  same  time,  to  judge  from  the  frequent  reference  to  them  in  the  text- 
books, there  must  be  quite  a  numerous  claos  who  are  vietims  to  "  acrupuhwity," 
caused  by  the  injunction  on  the  devotee  to  Iht  bare  all  his  tlioaghte  and  actions 
that  may  savor  of  evil,  in  order  that  bis  snul  may  be  cleansed  to  baptismal 
purity  by  the  facrament  of  penitence.  With  the  timid  and  anxioux  thia  leads 
to  the  magQifying  of  veniaia  into  mortals  .ind  to  an  overmastering  anxiety  le»t 
eternal  perdition  be  incurred  hy  the  omission  of  some  trifling  observance  not 
duly  confessed  and  satisfietl.  That  this,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  may 
wreck  body  and  soul  is  seen  in  the  advice  to  such  [lenitente  that  it  ia  lietter 
Bometimea  to  omit  sins  (though  this  renders  confession  invalid  and  sacrilegious j 
than  to  be  thus  ilevoured  by  perpetual  anxiety,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
and  to  incur  peril  of  brain  and  senses.— Zenner  Instruct.  Prac.  Confessar.  J  71. 
— I>a  Croix  (Tbeol.  Moral.  Lib.  I.  n.  514)  atate^'  that  acrupuloxity  often  reduces 
men  to  insanity  and  shortens  life. 


I 
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and  an  earnest  desire  for  amendment.  It  was  in  vain  that  tiiey 
denounced  the  custom  of  some  confessors  who  absolve  at  once 
habitual  sinners,  making  no  effort  to  reform,  and  who  pretend  that 
they  supply  the  defect  by  earnest  exhortations,  for  belief  in  such 
absolution  as  valid  is  ec{uivalent  to  belief  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
fessor to  work  miracles.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  argued  that,  if  a 
man  passes  his  life  in  sin,  except  during  the  Easter  solemnities,  his 
repentance  is  a  fiction  based  upon  the  indolence  of  the  confessor, 
and  its  only  effect  is  the  profanation  of  the  sacrament  and  the  final 
impenitence  of  the  sinner.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  asserted  that 
to  assume  that  true  conversions  are  made  while  the  confessor  is 
talking,  and  that  the  will  of  the  sinner  is  subsequently  changed,  is 
to  expose  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  to  the  derision  of  the  infidel.' 
They  were  denounced  as  Jansenists  and  butchers  of  souls,  whose 
rigidity  deprived  sinners  of  all  hope  and  denied  to  them  the  benefit 
of  the  means  provided  by  God  for  man's  salvation.  Thus  laxity  has 
triumphed,  though  occasional  warning  voices  are  raised  that  sin  is 
stimulated  by  the  prevailing  facility  of  absolution.  Ferraris  quotes 
Bellarniine,  and  also  the  utterance  of  a  synod  which  asserts  that 
through  this  excessive  ease  of  absolution  an  infinite  number,  not 
only  of  penitents  but  of  priests,  are  lost.^  The  council  of  Urbino, 
in  1859,  while  warning  confessors  not  to  be  too  severe  with  the 
well-di8j)osed,  adds  the  saying  of  Bellarmine  that  there  would  not 
be  to-day  such  facility  of  sinning  if  there  were  not  such  facility  of 
absolution  ;^  and  the  council  of  Colocz,  in  1863,  tells  priests  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  relapses  and  other  evils  arising  from 
undue  absolutions  through  which  perish  an  infinite  number  both  of 
priests  aud  penitents.* 

The  mechanical  tlioorv  of  salvation  bv  absolution  bears  its  natural 
result  in  the  effort  of  the  penitent  to  obtain  the  sacrament,  not  only 
without  repentance  and  amendment,  but  if  necessary  by  cheating  the 
confessor.  This  habit,  denounced  by  Alvar  Pelayo  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  still  rife.  The  Tridentine  Catechism  declares  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  faithful  discharge  the  duty  of  confession  in  the  most 
perfunctory  manner,  taking  no  care  to  remember  their  sins  or  to  do 

»  Hubert  Praxis  Sacr.  Pwnit.  Tract,  iir.  Reg.  1,  2,  5. 

^  Ferraris  Proinpta  Bi])liotheca  s.  v.  AbAolvrre  Art.  2. 

=»  C.  Url)inatciis.  ami.  1839,  P.  i.  Tit.  viii.  n.  49  (Collect.  Lacensis  VI.  20). 

^  C.  Colocens.  ami.  18G3  Tit.  in.  c.  vii.  (Collect.  Lacens.  V.  652). 
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what  is  requisite  to  obtain  the  divine  grace.'  Not  only  a  rigoriet, 
like  B^thune,  Bishop  of  Verdun,  warns  confessors  that  the  words 
and  tears  of  peuiteuts  are  mostly  mendacious,*  but  a  laxist  like  Sal- 
vatori  deplores  the  fact  that  sinners  iiot  infrequently  deceive  the 
confessor  by  lying  confessions,  both  in  denying  actual  sins  and  in 
asserting  the  performance  of  penance  which  they  have  neglected. 
They  even,  he  says,  boast  with  their  friends  that  they  have  cheated 
the  confessor ;  all  they  want  is  the  absolution  and  if  they  obtain  this 
they  are  satisfied,  not  reflecting  that  it  is  the  devil  who  has  over- 
reached them  and  that  in  place  of  being  freed  from  their  sins  they 
have  only  added  another  and  a  more  serious  one."  Another  device  of 
those  who  desire  absolution  without  abandoning  their  habitual  sins  is 
to  suppress  them  in  confession  and  substitute  sins  of  their  past  lives 
which  have  already  been  confessed,  while  scandalous  sinners,  shortly 
before  Easter,  will  seek  some  lax  confessor  who  will  absolve  them 
easily  and  then  at  Easter  go  to  the  parish  priest  and  confess  some 
venial  sins.'  The  moral  influence  of  such  views  of  sin  and  pardon  is 
self-evident,  and  almost  equally  deplorable  is  the  habit  which  we  are 
told  is  prevalent,  even  among  the  pious,  who  in  confession  only  think 
over  their  sins  without  sorrow  or  intention  of  amendment,  while 
others  go  to  confession  through  routine  or  to  do  what  their  com- 
panions do.*  In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  imperfect  and  ficti- 
tiou.s  confessions  the  conclusion  is  natural  that  the  system  leads  oftener 
to  perdition  than  to  salvation,  for  we  are  told  that  the  confessor  com- 
mits mortal  sin  if  he  grants  absolution  to  one  not  properly  disposed, 
since  he  thus  exposes  the  penitent  to  the  risk  of  damnation,  through 
the  false  sense  of  security,  when  in  reality  he  is  not  pardoned,  and  the 
greater  licence  of  sinning  through  the  facility  of  pardon,  all  leading 
to  hardness  of  heart  and  final  impenitence.* 

A  natural  deduction  from  the  eternal  round  of  alternate  sin  and 
absolution  is  the  view  expressed  in  the  Spanish  refran  attributed  to 
the  ])enitent  inflicting  the  discipline  on  himself — Eato  ca  por  la  vaoa 

'  Cat.  Trident  rfe  Pimit.  cap.  si. 

*  Epist.  Pastoral,  in  Habert  Praxis  Sacr.  Poenit, — Clericati  de  PcHDit.  Decis, 
XXIX.  n.  12. 

'  Salvatori,  iHtruaione  per  i  novelli  Confessori  P.  i.  J  4 ;  P.  ii.  J  2. 

*  Habert  Praxis  Sacr.  Prenit.  Tract.  ii(.  Reg.  5;  Tract  iv. 
'  Sala,  Prontuario  del  ConfMsor,  pp.  84-5  (Vich,  1866), 

*  Tb.  ex  Charnies  Theo).  Univ.  Diss.  v.  Dc  Picnit.  cap.  vi.  Q.  5. 
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que  hurts,  y  esto  por  la  vaca  que  voy  d  hurtar — this  blow 

cow  which  T  stole,  and  this  one  is  for  the  cow  which  I  am  going  t—  ^^ 

steal.     This  view,  aa  Segneri  iufomis  us,  is  taken  by  many  pcoitenl -^^^ 

who  regard  confession  in  the  light  of  a  tax  laid  by  Christ  on  trans^^=- 
greasioo,  tiimilar  to  the  customs  duty  levied  on  importations  ;  as,  wher:^^ 
a  man  pays  tlie  duty  he  is  free  to  bring  in  the  gooda,  so  a  siuneK^  "' 
clears  off  his  score  by  confession  and  is  free  to  sin  again,  subject  tc^— *o 

the  same  tax.'     Tliia  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  amendment,  how 

ever  comforting  it  may  be  to  the  habitual  sinner,  and  though  it  is  noSM^ 

accepted  by  the  theologians,  they  accept  a  cognate  and  even  mort ^ 

demoralizing  doctrine,  which  cannot  be  denied  without  denying  the ~ 

efGcacy  of  the  sacrament — that  there  is  no  a^ravation  of  sin  !n^^ 
sinning  under  the  exi>ectation  of  obtaining  pardon  by  confeKiou—^ 
Aquinas  admits  this,  but  adds  that  there  is  sin  in  sinning  with  ihe=— = 
intention  of  continuing  to  sin  in  expectation  of  pardon.*    TaoiburinL 
even  asserts  that  the  expectation  of  pardon  when  sinning  ts  an  cxt«nn-< 
ating  and  not  an  aggnivating  circumstance.^    It  was  clearly  admitt«dJ 
that  this  was  a  stimulus  to  sin,  but  it  was  argued  that  Christ  had 
instituted  all  the  details  of  confession,  including  this,  and  consequently 
the  evil  of  the  sacrament  must  be  accepted  with  the  good.*    La  Croix,    .^ 
it  is  true,  following  Aquinas,  says  that  if  a  sin  is  repeated  in  the    -ss 
expectation  that  both  will  be  remitted  with  equal  facility  in  a  single  ^^ 
confession,  it  is  an  error  and  presuming  on  the  mercy  of  God,*  but   =* 
in  the  modern  development  of  laxism  even  this  limitation  is  rejected,   .«:  -t 
and  Gury  informs  us  that  the  argument  is  perfectly  legitimate,  that  it   -i^^ 
18  as  easy  to  confess  repeated  sins  as  single  ones.*     Virtually  all  this   ^ss 

amounts  to  a  quasi  licence  to  sin,  and  even  a  more  formal  one  ivas  con- 

tained  in  faculties  issued  by  the  papal  Penitentiary,  authorizing  the  ^^ 
choice  of  a  confessor  who  was  empowered  to  absolve  for  all  reserved  ^^ 
cases,  excluding  those  of  the  Osna  Domini.     The  question  ar»ie«      "^ 


'  Sefrneri  Inetmct.  Confessarii  c.  vii. 

'  S.  Th.  Aquinat  Sumraas  11.  rr.  Q.  xxi.  Art.  2  ad  3. 

'  Tamburini  Method.  Confess.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  {  8,  n.  9. 

'  BcD2i  PrHsis  Trib.  CouBcientite  Disp.  i.  Q.  lii.  Art  2,  Par.  3,  n.  18. 

'  1.0  Croix  Theoi.  Moriil.  Lib.  vi.  P.  ii.  n.  982. 

*  Gary  Casus  Conacientite  L  205.— A  century  earlier  Leut«rbreuTrr  bsdl 
incluiled  as  a  sin  t«  be  confes^d  the  fact  that  sins  had  been  coinroitt«d^mor*  I 
readily  in  the  belief  that  many  could  be  confessed  as  readily  as  one. —Lb  Coa-  ■ 
'     '         iup6e,  p.  66. 
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whether  the  recipient  could  be  absolved  for  sins  committed  between 
the  dat«  of  the  faculty  and  his  confession  ;  Marco  Paolo  Leone  in- 
forms us  tliat  he  was  inclined  to  decide  in  the  negative,  for  this  would 
enable  the  sinner  in  the  interval  to  gratify  all  his  evil  propensities, 
but  on  consulting  the  Rt^nt  of  the  Penitentiary  he  was  told  that 
such  letters  are  good  up  to  the  time  of  confession.' 

It  in  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  influence  on  morality  of  the 
teaching  that  absolution  restores  the  soul  to  a  state  of  innocence; 
the  debt  to  God  is  paid,  the  sin  is  no  longer  existent  in  the  soul  and 
raay  be  dismissed  from  the  mind.  We  have  seen  {I.  p.  353)  how,  in 
the  confessional,  the  penitent  may  thns  deny  the  commission  of  any 
mortal  sin  for  which  he  has  obtained  absolution,  and  the  application 
of  this  doctrine  to  the  affairs  of  life  leads  to  results  that  seem  shock- 
ing to  the  untrained  moral  sense.  An  adulterous  wife  who  has  been 
absolved  can  deny  her  guilt  under  oath,  for  she  has  a  moral  certainty 
that  the  sin  has  been  remitted.  A  verj'  common  case,  as  Gury  tells 
us,  is  that  a  girl  who  is  pregnant  can  marry  anolher  man  than  her 
seducer,  without  committing  sin,  if  she  has  confessed  and  has  been 
absolved' — though  what  consideration  is  due  to  the  deceived  husband 
who  has  another  man's  bastanl  foisted  on  him  the  moralists  do  not 
stop  to  inform  us. 

The  minimizing  of  penances  in  modern  times  can  hardly  fail  to 
influence  deplorably  the  popular  conception  of  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
even  when  supplemented  by  indulgences,  for  these  latter  are  now 
obtainable  by  observances  of  the  most  trivial  character.  The  fact 
that  these  slight  impositions  are  assumed  to  placate  tlie  wrath  of  God, 
redeeming  the  soul  from  the  pcmta  of  purgatory  and  opening  to  it  the 
gates  of  heaven,  can  only  render  morals  a  matter  of  indifference  when 
estimated  by  the  formalities  prescribed  with  assurance  of  pardon.  No 
matter  how  earnestly  the  moralists  may  dwell  on  the  sanctioas  of 
the  moral  law,  they  are  virtually  obliterated  in  the  popular  mind  by 
the  facility  of  condoning  their  infractions.  To  the  otdinary  mind 
there  is  scarce  any  graver  sin  than  that  of  an  adulterous  wife  who 
poisons  her  husband  and  marries  lier  jjaramour,  yet  in  such  a  case 
the  papal  Penitentiary  grants  to  her  absolution  and  dispensation  to 
live  with  her  second  husband,  imposing  only  the  slender  satisfaction 

'  Sfarc.  Paul.  Leonia  Praxia  nd  LJtt.  Maior.  Peuitcntiarii,  p.  393. 
'  Gury  Cmus  Conacientite  I.  418;  II.  872.    Cf.  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol. 
Moral.  Lib.  iii.  n.  162. 
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rtie  recipicDt  conld  be  al'is^^lvcil  tor  <ins  i\Mnnutt<Hl  Ktxxtvr. 
I  of  the  taoultr  and  his  confession  :  Maiw  Pnolo  l.'tviio  in- 
?  that  he  was  incliDeil  to  decide  in  the  noc^uivo,  lor  tlu>  w  .^n  j/i 
be  sinner  in  the  interval  to  gnitity  all  his  ovil  pi>^jvnviii<.v. 
onsulting  the  Regent  of  the  IVnitoiitiarv  ho  \\m>  told  tl>;u 
ers  are  good  up  to  the  time  of  omifossion,* 
QOt  difficult  to  conjecture  the  influeniv  on  n\oralit\  of  tho 
that  al)Solution  restores  the  soul  to  a  stato  of  iiuu^>M\tv  ; 
to  God  is  paid,  the  sin  is  no  longtT  exislont  in  tl\o  mmiI  and 
ismissed  from  the  mind.  We  have  stvn  (1.  p.  l\'\l\)  how,  in 
^ional,  the  penitent  may  thus  deny  the  e<>nnui>Mou  %\(  anx 
1  for  which  he  has  obtained  absolution,  nud  the  applioiition 
Kjtrine  to  the  aflFairsof  life  leads  to  n»sults  that  si»f»iu  shtH^- 
I  untrained  moral  sense.  An  adullenjus  wilr  who  has  Wh^w 
can  deny  her  guilt  under  oath,  for  she  has  a  moral  riM'taiuly 
in  has  been  remitted.  A  very  <H)mmon  eas(»,  as  (Jurv  tolls 
;  a  girl  who  is  pregnant  can  marry  an<»(hor  man  than  Iter 
nthout  committing  sin,  if  she  has  confi'ssod  and  has  Imhmi 
—though  what  consideration  is  due;  to  thiMhMM'ivod  hnslHinil 
mother  man's  bastard  foistcnl  on  him  th(*  moralists  t|o  not 
form  us. 

nimizing  of  penances  in  mfnlern  timos  ciin   linrdly  fail  to 
leplorably  the  popular  conception  of  tho  lioinotisnoHMor  win, 
n  supplemented  by  indulgences,  for  tlic'-ic  lath*r  arr;  now 
?  bv  observances  of  the  most  trivial  clmraf^^r.     Tlw  fe#rt 
slight  impositions  are  assumcil  to  plao;it<>  thftwrafljof  0*^1, 
:  the  soul  from  the  p^^na  of  purg?itory  and  otiHiin((  U)  it  the 
aven,  can  only  render  morals  a  matter  (,f  IndifTi-reor^  wh^jn 
by  the  formalities  presr-riljed  with  ar-nmrir^i  f,(fmnU>n.    No 
)w  earnestly  th*-  moralistic  may  dw#-II  on  tk  mo^iou^  of 
law.  tlov  :ir-  virtually  oblit^rrat^-^l  in  th#*  piypakr  minA  by 
T  i,(  *>.:-]  .:.::i.r  their  infrarrtiorir.     To  tfae  ot^ioMry  ruirid 
SLr*-f:  ar-v  jr^vvr  sin  than  that  of  an  ^ialta^^**  wif'^  '^r,'* 
rr  hi-    -:^      - 'J  marries  her  j/ar^rrioar. ««  »■  ^"^^  *  ''•-'■ 
P^r/'     '    :* --rants  to  her  aW/ itioB  ^ '^*?**'=**^-''''-  ^'* 
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of  giving  alms  according  to  her  faculties,  of  having  some  masses  said 
for  the  murdered  man's  soul,  of  confessing  monthly,  and  of  seeing 
that  his  heirs  and  dependants  do  not  suffer,  if  this  can  be  done  with- 
out suspicion ;  in  addition  she  is  to  have  a  heavy  penance  for  a  year, 
which  Leone  suggests  may  be,  twice  a  week,  to  abstain  from  meat 
under  pretext  of  indisposition,  and  not  to  go  to  bed  for  an  hour  later 
than  usual,  besides  which  she  ought  not  go  to  balls  and  dances  dur- 
ing the  year.^  Such  a  system  confuses  the  moral  sense  and  deprives 
of  all  significance  the  doctrine  so  laboriously  inculcated  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  Chiericato  deplores  the  effects  of  this 
laxity,  which,  he  says,  makes  the  penitent  oblivious  of  the  gravity 
of  the  offence  to  Grod  and  prompt  to  relapse  into  sin,*  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Vasquez  and  Sanchez,  who  tell  us  that  there  is  a  dass 
of  scrupulous  souls  who  are  nervously  anxious  to  obtain  absolution 
for  their  past  sins,  while  continuing  to  live  in  reckless  debauchery, 
caring  nothing  about  the  sins  which  they  are  committing.  Such 
persons  frequently  are  much  troubled  over  vows  which  they  imagine 
they  may  have  made,  or  over  points  of  faith  or  blasphemy  of  no 
importance,  while  indifferent  as  to  their  graver  transgressions.' 

When  the  heretics  of  the  sixteenth  century  rejected  the  sacra- 
ment of  penitence,  the  Catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent  boldly 
affirmed  that  it  was  the  one  barrier  which  restrained  sin  and  pro- 
tected morality.  "Abolish  sacramental  confession,  and  that  moment 
you  dehige  society  with  all  sorts  of  secret  crimes— crimes  too,  and 
others  of  still  greater  enormity  which  men,  once  that  they  have  been 
depraved  by  vicious  habits,  will  not  dread  to  commit  in  open  day. 
Tlie  salutary  shame  that  attends  confession  restrains  licentiousness, 
bridles  desire,  and  coerces  the  evil  propensities  of  corrupt  nature."* 
This  is  of  course  the  official  view.  Domingo  Soto  had  already  ex- 
pressed it  in  almost  the  same  rhetorical  phrases,  adding  that  while 
lie  was  ill  Germany  the  city  of  Xiirnberg  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
emperor  asking  that  confession  be  made  obligatory  by  imperial 
decree,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  crime  since  its  abrogation, 
but  the  envoys  were  laughed  at  because  they  could  not  explain  how, 


^  Marc.  Paul.  Leonis  Praxis  ad  Litt.  Maior.  Pcenitentiarii,  p.  205. 

-  Clericati  de  Pcenitentia  Decis.  ill.  n.  7. 

'  Th.  Sanclioz  in  Priecepta  Decalogi  Lib.  I.  cap.  x.  n.  86. 

*  Catechism  of  the  C.  of  Trent,  Donovan's  Translation,  p.  190. 
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when  they  refused  to  admit  of  absolution,  tliey  could  compel  a  man 
to  confess  his  secret  sins' — for  apparently  the  honest  biii^hers  wanted 
the  restraining  discipline  of  confession  without  the  demoralising  piir- 
don.  In  our  own  day  Miguel  Sanchez  re-echoes  the  assertion :  con- 
fession is  incompatible  with  corruption,  it  is  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  perversion  and  corruption  of  the  peoples,  and  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  effort  of  the  heretics  to  abrogate  it,  but  they  can  only  make 
proselytes  among  those  who  know  neither  fear  of  God  nor  moral 
restraint,*  The  test  of  the  truth  of  this  declamation  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  nations  on  which,  for  nearly  se\'en 
hundred  years,  the  Church  has  imposed  this  restraining  and  purify- 
ing agency.  Had  it  a  tithe  of  the  virtue  attributed  to  it  these 
nations  by  this  time  would  have  become  patterns  of  morality,  where 
sinful  thoughts  and  evil  deeds  would  be  unknown,  and  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  heretics  abandoned  to  unbridled  licence  would 
be  such  as  to  force  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  most  recalcitrant. 
The  pages  of  history  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  lamentable  per^ 
sistency  of  human  [rerversity  and  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to 
restrain  it  by  the  artificial  device  of  the  confessional.  Possibly  the 
growing  modern  sense  of  decency  may  render  vice  less  obtrusive 
than  in  the  franker  medieval  days,  but  the  gain  has  been  greater  in 
hypocrisy  than  in  virtue,  except  in  so  far  as  the  humanitarian  mo%'e- 
ment  of  the  past  centurj'  has  softened  manners,  has  subdued  ferocity 
and  has  rendered  men  more  sensitive  ffl  the  sufferings  of  their  fel-  ■ 
lows,  Corella  was  no  rigorist,  but  the  picture  which  he  draws  of 
the  state  of  morals  in  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  hideous — in  Spain  which  had  been  so  carefully  preserved  from 
heretical  infection,  and  where  all  the  observances  of  religion  were  so 
rigidly  enforced.  Everywhere,  he  says,  is  vice  and  crime,  lust  and 
cruelty,  fraud  and  rapine — in  the  seats  of  trade,  in  the  tribunals  of 
justice,  in  the  family,  in  the  court,  iii  the  churches,  while  the  clergy, 
if  possible,  are  worse  than  the  laity.'  Half  a  eentnry  later  Concina 
gives  an  equally  sombre  view  of  the  moral  degradation  of  Italy ; 
missionaries  regularly  traverse  the  provinces,  crowds  flock  to  them, 
and   under  the  lively  fear  of  hell-fire  make  their  confes.sions,  are 


•  Dom.  Soto  in  IV.  Sentt.  Diat.  xviii.  Q.  1,  Art.  1. 

'  Mig.  SnnuheK,  Proiiluftrio  de  la  Teologis  Moral,  Trat.  vi.  Punto  ii.  j  3 ; 
Punto  V.  i  2. 

'  Corella  Praxia  Confession.  P.  II.  Penirat,  n.  3, 
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r  relieved  of  their  sins,  and  at  once  return  to  the  work  of 
lating  wickedness  for  the  exercises  of  the  next  year ;  they  pass  iLeir 
lives  in  this  ceaseless  i-ound  of  confession  and  relapse,  and  scarce  fiv^ 

■  out  of  a  thousand  penitents  give  signs  uf  true  Christian  justificatioc* 

'   or  reap  its  fruits.     The  source  of  this  monstrons  deception  is  tha*^ 
icom  childhood  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  these  al  tt-mation^^ 

I  of  saeranient  and  relapse,  and  they  think  it  enough  to  confess  whil^^ 

wallowing  like  swine  in  the  mire  of  their  lusts.'     If  Concina's  rigor 

iam  be  thought  to  render  hira  a  prejudiced  witness,  we  may  turn  ic^^ 
Salvatori,  who,  in  1802,  declares  that  now  more  than  formerly  it— 3 
may  be  said,  as  in  the  time  of  Noah,  that  atl  flesh  has  corruptt^^l  it^^^ 

way  upon  tlie  earth ;  he  describes  licentiousness  as  pervading  uni^ 

versally  every  i^  and  sex  and  class,  so  that  it  is  matter  for  pnbliir— =^ 
boasting,  and  the  few  who  live  chastely  are  subjei^ts  of  ridicule,'     la.  - 

1850  the  bishops  who  assembled  in  the  council  of  8ieoa  issued  a 

synodical  letter,  which  is  an  abject  acknowledgment  of  the  failure  otr^ 
the  Church;  it  had  crushed  out  all  dissidence  in  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  since  then  had  had  undisputed  control  of  the  school 
the  confessional,  yet  the  bishops  t^ll  us  that  among  the  cultured 
classes  there  is  an  infinite  multitude  who  are  Christians  only  in 
name,  while  still  more  numerous  are  those  of  the  lower  ortlers,  whose  -^ 
ignorance  leaves  them  defenceless  against  false  teachings.^ 

All  this  is  positive  testimony,  from  those  best  able  to  judge,  as  to  -^"^ 
the  condition  of  the  population  in  the  two  most  thoroughly  orthodox  :^ 
regions  of  Europe,  where  the  Church  had  been  free  from  external  ■^ 
interference  in  enforeing  its  precepts.  There  remains  for  us  the  -^^ 
interesting  question  of  the  comparative  morality  of  Protestants  and  •* 
Catholics,  by  wliich  to  estimate  what  has  been  the  effect,  in  promoting  "S 
righteousness,  of  the  siicmment  of  i)enitence. 

On  the  one  hand,  Dulliugcr  has  collected  a  mass  of  testimony  to 
show  that,  from  1525  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  numerotn^ 
Protestant  pastors  complained  that  the  monils  of  the  people  wen 
worse  than  under  Catliolicism,*     Men  disillusioned  in  their  hopea 

'  CoDcina,  Theol.  Cbrist.  cuntrnctse  Lib.  xi.  Diss.  1,  cap.  9. 
Cf.  EaplicaKione  di  Qtmttro  PamdoBHi  cup.  ii.  }  1.  n.  4. 
'  Balvalori,  Istruzioae  per  i  novelli  Confessori,  P.  I.  i  ii. 
Synod.  SenaruDi  hhii.  1350,  Litt.  Synodnlii)  (C'>]1eet  Lac^iisiH  VI. 
DOllinger,  Die  Reformation,  ihrc  iDuere  Eatn'icklung  und  ihre  Wirkiingirn, 
Vol.  II.  (Regensburg,  1848). 


^B  Vol.  I] 
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thai  tbe  simple  teat'hlug  of  the  Evungel  would  serve  to  curb  tlie 
evil  tendencies  of  humau  nature,  and  irritated  by  the  comparison 
between  tlieir  diminished  authority  and  that  enjoyed  by  the  priests 
of  the  old  faith,  were  not  likely  to  regard  with  mildness  any  de- 
parture from  tljeir  own  rigid  standard,  and  their  statements  must  be 
received  with  allowance.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation,  the  German  Church  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
degradation ;  the  people  were  untaught  and  untrained,  and  the  clergj' 
set  them  an  example  of  cynical  wickedness.  Luther's  success  was 
to  a  great  extent  attributed,  by  those  who  refused  to  join  him,  to 
the  general  disgust  of  the  people  at  the  depravity  of  their  pastors.' 
Under  such  circumstances  any  change  might  readily  be  for  the 
lietter.  It  is  true  that  George  Witzel,  on  his  return  to  Catholicism, 
justified  himself,  in  1534,  by  declaring  that  there  was  greater  licence 
of  sin  among  the  Evangelicals  than  among  the  orthodox,'  but  be 
subsequently  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and  in  his  memorial 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  he  asserted  that  the  morality  of  the 
Lutherans  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Catholics.'  More  signiticant 
is  the  testimony,  a  century  later,  of  Caramuel,  who  was  a  zealous 
persecutor  of  heretics,  that   in   many   provinces  of  Germany  the 


'  I  iiave  accumulated  much  evulence  of  thia  in  my  History  of  Celibacy,  pp. 
430,  514,  518,  527,  529,  548,  556.  See  also  the  memorial  sent,  about  1643,  by 
Frill.  Nausea,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  printed  by 
Dollinger,  Bntr&ge  zvr  poliHiehen,  kirchltchen  u.  Cultiir-Ge»c/iicAle,  III.  154. 
Tbe  lettei^  of  the  early  Jesuits  seat  to  (rermaoy,  quoted  by  Stewart  Bose  (St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  early  Jesuits,  pp.  354-55,  359,  364,  459,  526  etc.),  give 
an  equally  deplorable  account.  Id  Vicnua  no  one  had  received  holy  orders 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  Worraa,  Pierre  Favre  wished  that  there  were 
at  least  two  or  three  churchmen  who  were  not  living  openly  in  sin  or  stained 
by  notorious  crimes.  Erasmus  tells  us  that  among  laymen  the  title  of  clerk 
or  priest  or  monk  was  a  term  of  bitler  insult  (Milit.  Chriatiante  Enchirid, 
can.  6).  Apparently  but  for  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  Reformation  the 
Church  must  ere  long  have  become  an  organization  maintained  merely  for 
political  and  financial  purposes.  As  a  e|)iritual  inatni mentality  it  was  vir- 
tually dead.  A  letter  of  St.  Pius  V.  about  1570  (Pu  V.  Epistolarum  Lib.  ii. 
Epist.  20,  Antverpin,  1040,  p.  109)  shows  bow  little  improvement  had  as  yet 
been  effected,  and  offers  an  amusing  commentary  on  the  swelling  rhetoric  of 
the  contemporary  Tri  den  tine  Catechism. 

'  "  Vidi  apud  nos  licentius  peccari  quam  apud  eoa  quos  pro  Antiehristiitnis 
jare  nostro  judieabamus." — D511inger,  Die  Reformation  I.  36  (Zweite  Aufl. 
1851). 

'  DSllinger,  Beitriige,  IH.  I7D. 
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Lutherans  were  more  moral  than  the  Catholics,  whose  lives  were 
scandalous.*  Bv  this  time  the  counter-Reformation  had  worked  its 
full  eflRpct,  and  the  rival  systems  had  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  respective  merits. 

These  are  mere  generalities,  and  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  If  we  turn  to  modern  times  and  refer  to  the  great  champion 
of  Catholicism,  Balraes,  we  find  nothing  but  vague  and  empty 
rhetoric — the  a  priori  assumption  that  the  sacrament  of  penitence  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  directing  human  life  in  accord- 
ance with  morality,  and  that  human  weakness  requires  the  guidance 
of  the  confessor,  though  he  admits  that  virtue  is  possible  in  Protes- 
tantism, since  examples  are  seen  of  it  every  day.^  It  is  the  same 
with  tlie  elocjucnt  periods  of  Padre  Ventura  de  Raulica,  who  has 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  proof  save  his  own  assertions  and 
those  of  his  fellow-religionists.'  De  Decker  assumes  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  confessional  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  cites  in  its 
support  the  theoretical  opinions  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Lord 
Fitzgerald.^  The  latest  Catholic  apologist  has  insight  enough  to 
see  and  candor  enough  to  admit  that,  in  the  middle  ages  at  least, 
faith  had  little  or  no  influence  on  morals.*  Bellingham  gives  some 
garbled  statistics  to  prove  the  superior  morality  of  Catholicism,  but 
his  labors  are  destitute  of  the  slightest  claim  to  scientific  purpose  or 
accuracy,  and  not  much  more  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  carefully 
selected  figures  presented  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.*  All  such  works 
are  vitiated  by  the  princij)le  which  Father  von  Hammerstein,  S.  J., 
alone  has  the  courage  to  confess — that  he  approaches  the  subject 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Catholic  faith  and  discipline  insure 
purer  morals ;  that  all  facts  in  accordance  with  this  are  to  be  accepted 
and  all  that  contradict  it  are  to  be  explained  away.^ 


*  Caramuelis  Tlieol.  Fundam.  n.  1347. 

2  Balines,  El  Protestantismo  comparado  con  el  Catolicismo,  Capit.  xxx. 
(Barcelona,  1844, 11.  165-7). 

*  Ventura  de  Raulica,  Conferencia  Decimaoctava  (Traducida  por  Jos^  Nieto, 
Madrid,  1856). 

*  De  Decker,  L'Eglise  et  I'Ordre  Social  Chretien,  p.  112  (Louvain,  1837). 
^  Lilly's  Claims  of  Christianity,  pp.  133-5  (New  York,  1894). 

*  Bellingham,  Social  Aspects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  chap.  vil. 
(London,  1879).— Gibbons,  The  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  pp.  421-7  (Baltimore, 

1893). 

7  L.  von  Hammerstein,  Konfession  und  Sittlichkeit,  pp.  8-9  (Trier,  1898). 
See  also  his  Nochmals :  Konfession  u.  Sittlichkeit.    His  principal  argument  is 
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Within  the  last  half-ceDtnry  most  of  the  European  natioDS  have 
accumulated  elaborate  statistics  as  to  crime  within  their  borders, 
which  throw  some  light  on  the  question  before  us,  if  used  with  cau- 
tion and  judgment,  although  sociologists,  who  have  made  the  deepest 
study  of  these  matters,  are  agreed  tliat  comparative  international 
criminal  statistics,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  too  misleading  to  form  the 
basis  of  absolute  conclusions.  There  is  too  great  a  difference  in  laws 
and  customs,  in  the  activity  of  the  police  and  in  the  rigor  of  the 
tribunals,  to  afford  accurate  comparative  data  ;  lauds  possessing  the 
severest  laws,  the  best  police  and  tiie  most  sensitive  popular  morality 
show  the  worst  resiilts,  while  those  which  are  the  most  backward 
display  the  most  favorable  figures.'  On  one  important  point,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  general  cousensns  of  opinion,  which  is  that,  except  in 
Great  Britain,  crime  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  during  the 
period  for  which  statistics  are  available.  This  is  not  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  religion,  for  it  is  common  to  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant countries,  but  is  ascribed  to  relaxation  in  criminal  jurispru- 
dence and  administration,  including  the  extension  of  trial  by  jury, 
to  the  growth  of  urban  population  and  to  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol,  while  the  diffusion  of  education,  from  which  so 
much  was  hoped,  has  failed  to  arrest  this  deplorable  progress.  The 
exemption  of  England  in  this  respect  is  assumed  to  arise  from  the 
sustained  severity  with  which  criminal  justice  is  dispensed  there. 
In  fact,  religion  has  much  less  influence  on  morals — at  least,  on  that 
portion  of  morals  which  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police — 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  believing,  and  our  coufldence  in  the 
ethical  benefits  derived  from  Christian  teaching  is  unfortunately  not 


tbut  among  CntbolicH  th(^re  ari?  aDatULlly  5S  casee  of  suiddi.-  to  the  million, 
while  among  Protcatante  there  are  190.  Unquestionably  Catholic  teaching  is 
better  fitted  than  Pruteatant  to  discourage  thie  special  weakness,  but  then  in 
the  Greek  Church  of  Russia  the  average  is  only  about  28.  In  England  and 
Wales  it  is  69,  and  in  France  160.  The  Oerinan  tendency  to  suicide  brings 
U[>  the  ProteatuQt  average ;  in  Saxony  it  ia  336  (Van  Oetlingen,  Die  Moral- 
gtatiHtik,  Anhang,  Tab.  cxx.).  Obviously  no  general  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  these  facta,  except  that  the  proelivity  to  suicide  is  a  nwlter  of  race 
rather  than  of  religion. 

'  Kdbner,  Die  Methode  einer  wissenschafllicben  Riickfallstatistik,  Berlin, 
1893,  pp.  76-79.  See  also  von  Oetlingen,  Die  Moralstatistik  in  ihrer  Bedeu- 
lung  fur  eine  Socialethik,  Erlangen,  1882,  p.  455.— Ferri,  La  Sociologie  Crimi- 
nelle,  Paris,  1893,  p.  139,— Morrison,  Crime  and  its  Causes,  London,  1891,  pp. 
5-7.  9,  10. 
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justified  by  facts.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Bishop  Guevara  felt 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  morality  of  the  Spanish  Moors  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  CliristiansJ  It  is  the  same  to-day,  where  the  rival 
faiths  are  brought  into  comi)etition.  In  Algeria,  the  arrests  for  all 
oflFences  of  European  foreigners  average  per  annum  111  for  every 
10,000;  of  Frenchmen  71,  of  Arabs  only  34.*  Still  more  striking 
are  the  carefully  kept  statistics  for  Hindostan,  a  land  where  the 
dense  popnhition  and  the  general  poverty  would  seem  to  oflFer  every 
incentive  to  crime,  yet  it  has  less  than  any  Christian  nation,  whether 
as  resj)ects  offences  against  person  or  against  property.  According  to 
the  returns  for  1880,  trials  for  crime  in  England  amounted  to  one 
person  out  of  every  forty-two  of  the  population,  while  in  India  the 
proportion  was  only  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
or  scarce  more  than  one-fifth  as  many,  and  this  comparative  im- 
munity is  attributed,  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  not  to  the  tenets  of 
Brahmanism,  but  to  the  caste  system  under  which  every  individual 
is  a  member  of  a  body  exercising  close  supervision  over  his  every 
act  and  inflicting  penalties  for  transgression,  culminating  in  expulsion, 
which  destroys  his  career  in  life.^  A  somewhat  similar  discipline  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  associated  with  moral  training  in  the  family, 
renders  that  orgtmization  exceptionally  pure  among  Christians,  and 
the  superior  morality  of  the  small  Protestant  communities  in  France 
over  tliat  of  the  population  at  large  is  explained  by  the  watchfulness 
exercised  over  their  members.^  Unfortunately,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  imminent  earthly  penalties  have  a  more  restraining  in- 
fluence tlian  contingent  future  ones,  which  may  be  averted  by  timely 
repentance.  A  comparison  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  is 
moreover  not  flattering  to  the  latter.  In  France  the  proportion  of 
Jews  who  render  themselves  amenable  to  the  law  is  recognized  as 
excej)tionally  small/*  In  that  form  of  immorality  which  is  mani- 
fested by  the  statistics  of  illegitimacy  Jews  make  a  much  better 
showing  than  Christians.  In  Vienna,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
to  legitimate  births  among  the  Jews  is  only  between  a  third  and  a 
fourth  of  that  among  Catholics ;  in  Prussia  it  is  between  a  third  and 
a  half  of  that  among  Christians.® 


^  Caraniiielis  Theol.  Fundament,  n.  1347. 

'^  Tarde,  La  Criminality  compar^e,  Paris,  1890,  p.  14. 

^  Morrison,  Crime  and  its  Causes,  pp.  55,  134. 

*  Joly,  La  France  Criminclle,  3e  Ed.  Paris,  1889,  p.  63. 

*  Joly,  loc,  ciL  *  \ow  OeUm^eu,  Die  Moralstatistik,  p,  884. 
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The  statistics  as  to  illegitimacy  in  Europe  present  curious  anoma- 
lies which  enable  controversialists  on  both  sides  to  adduce  figures 
proving  the  superior  morality  of  their  respective  faiths.  Catholics 
point  with  reasonable  pride  to  Ireland,  which  not  only  has  the  lowest 
ratio  of  illegitimates  in  Europe  (25  in  1000  births)  but  which  em- 
phasizes the  fact  in  the  contrast  between  its  several  provinces.  Thus 
Connaught,  with  95  per  cent,  of  Catholic  population,  has  a  rate  of 
only  7  in  1000,  while  Ulster,  with  52  per  cent,  of  Protestants,  has  a 
rate  of  40.^  This,  taken  by  itself,  would  appear  conclusive,  espe- 
cially when  comparison  is  made  with  Calvinistic  Scotland,  which 
shows  a  rate  of  84  illegitimates  to  the  1000,  but  a  broader  survey  of 
European  statistics  proves  that  religion  is  scarce  a  factor  in  the 
matter,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  present  figures  equally  convinc- 
ing on  the  other  side,  such  as  England  compared  with  Austria  or 
Berlin  with  Vienna.^    The  following  table,  borrowed  by  Dr.  Leffing- 


^  Leffingwell,  Illegitimacy,  London,  1892,  p.  28. 

'  The  comparison  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  for  a  series  of  years  is — 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Percentage  of  illegitimate 
births. 
Vienna.     Berlin. 

.     60.6 


49.9 

47.7 

43.6 

42 

39.3 

38.9 


14.6 
14.7 
14.4 
14.1 
14.1 
13.2 
13.7 


Percentage  of  illegitimate 
birthB. 
Vienna.     Berlin. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


39.1 
39.9 
41.8 
41.9 
42.8 
44.1 


13.6 
13.3 
12.9 
13.1 
13.3 
13.4 


The  statistics  of  the  leading  European  cities,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
illegitimates,  are — 


Graz  (1861)      . 
Munich  (1861) 
Vienna  (1868) 
Prague  (1869) 
Rome  (1871)    . 
Stockholm  (1860) 
Moscow  (1861) 
Pesth(1870)    . 
Paris  (1869)     . 
Copenhagen  (1860) 
Brussels  (1870) 
Lisbon  (1861) . 


Per  cent. 

.  62.5 

.  50.9 

.  49.9 

.  49.6 

.  44.5 

.  40 

.  38.1 

.  30.5 

.  28.5 

.  25 

.  22.5 

.  21 


St.  Petersburg  (1862) 
Dresden  (1861) 
Madrid  (1862) 
Berlin  (1864)  . 
Riga  (1862)     . 
Edinburgh  (1871) 
Hamburg  (1876) 
Mittau  (1864) 
Revel  (1863)    . 
London  (1866) 
Barmen  (1864) 


t.  pp 


Per  cent. 
20.2 
18 
17.2 
14.9 
10 

9.6 

9.2 

9 

8.1 

3.9 

2.8 

317-19. 


— Von  Oettingen,  op.  ci 

The  average  annual  aggregate  of  illegitimate  births  in  Europe  is  about 

II.— 28 
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well  from  Bertillon,  will  show  the  respective  religious  standing  in 
this  discreditable  competition : 


lUegltlmates  in  1000  birUu. 

average 

in  5  yean,  im^ 

Ireland, 

Catholic 

25 

Russia, 

Gh-eek 

28 

Holland, 

IwO'thirds  Protestant 

30 

Switzerland, 

Nearly  equally  divided 

47 

England  and  Wales, 

Protestant 

48 

Italy, 

Catholic    .... 

.      73 

France, 

Catholic    .... 

74 

Belgium, 

Catholic     .... 

77 

Prussia, 

Lutheran  .... 

77 

Norway, 

Lutheran 

82 

Scotland, 

Calvinist  .... 

84 

German  Empire, 

Two-thirds  Protestant 

89 

Denmark, 

Lutheran 

101 

Sweden, 

Lutheran 

101 

Saxony, 

Lutheran  96  per  cent. 

.     127 

Bavaria, 

Catholic 

132 

Austria, 

Patholic    .... 

.     143» 

If  there  is  an  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  England  of  illegitimate  births  from  67  jfer  1000 

700,000  (Ibid.  Anhang,  p.  xxxvii.) — a  most  disheartening  proof  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  thus  far  of  Christian  training. 

^  LeflSngwell,  p.  52.  A  table  such  as  this  can  only  show  the  general  features. 
The  contrasts  within  national  boundaries  are  sometimes  notable.  Thus  the 
several  provinces  of  Italy  show  an  average,  for  the  years  1872-79,  of  illegiti- 
mates per  1000  births — 


Lombardy 

27.9 

Tuscany 

.    101.3 

Piedmont 

34.5 

Emilia  . 

.    140.5 

Venetia 

51.4 

Umbria 

.     199.3 

Basil  icata 

52.8 

Roman  State 

.     215.4 

Sardinia 

100.3 

—Von  Oetti 

incren,  p.  3*2 

Where  there  is  a  mixed  population  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  it  is  easy  to 
find  statistics  favorable  to  Protestantism.  Thus  in  Vienna  the  percentage  of 
illegitimate  births  is  for  Catholics  44,  for  Protestants  22,  for  Jews  12(lb.  p- 
324).  In  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate  with  a  mixed  population  has  a  percentage  of 
only  5;  in  Lower  Bavaria  it  is  nearly  16,  while  for  the  Protestant  population 
alone  it  is  only  7  (lb.  p.  315). 

Von  Hammerstein  (Konfession  u.  Sittlichkeit,  p.  11)  explains  the  greater 
number  of  illegitimate  births  in  southern  Germany  by  the  fact  that  in  the  north 
the  number  of  prostitutes  is  greater:  thus  in  Berlin  there  is  one  to  every 62 
inhabitants,  while  in  Vienna  the  proportion  is  one  to  169. 
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in  1842  to  46  in  1889,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  with  an 
equally  steady  increase  in  Carinthia  from  330  per  1000  in  1831  to 
460  in  1876,  and  in  Istria  from  27.5  per  cent,  in  1831  to  35  in  1874.* 

Taking  the  statistics  as  a  whole,  with  their  remarkable  anomalies, 
sociologists  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
different  faiths  has  less  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  than 
custom,  heredity  and  race,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  Teutons  are  less 
chaste  than  the  Latins.  In  Tirol,  valleys  with  a  German  population 
will  show  ten  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  births,  while  neighboring 
valleys  of  Italians  have  only  one  per  cent.^  Yet  it  is  held  that  the 
northern  races  have  greater  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie  than  the  southern,  and  that  if  the  adulterine  births  in  wedlock 
could  be  computed  the  comparison  might  be  materially  affected.' 

The  statistics  of  homicide,  which  are  reasonably  free  from  the  mis- 
leading  elements  affecting  the  comparison  of  lesser  crimes,  offer  a 
comparison  more  unfavorable  to  Catholicism.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  proportion  of  murders  to  every  100,000  inhabitants, 
would  certainly  appear  to  indicate  that  at  least  with  respect  to  this 


^  Leffingwell,  p.  21. — Von  Oettingen,  p.  314, 

^  Von  Oettingen,  p.  314. 

•  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Garofalo  exaggerates  when  he  says  (La  Criminality, 
Paris,  1892,  p.  19)  "  La  grande  majority  des  jeunes  filles  continuera  toujours 
d  se  lai»ser  s6duire,  comme  la  grande  majority  des  femmes  continuera  d  se 
laiHser  entrainer  d  Fadult^re.  La  unico  gaudens  mulier  marito  que  Juvenal  cher- 
chait  inutilcment,  n'a  jamais  ^t^  qu'une  exception  en  tous  temps  et  en  tons  lieux.'' 
To  which  he  adds  (p.  162)  "Des  dames  tr^  croyantes  peuvent  passer  toute 
leu  re  vie  dans  I'adultdre,  et  d  I'^glise  pleurer  agenouill^es  au  pied  de  la  croix. 
Car  la  luxure  est  un  p6ch6  mortel,  comme  le  haine  et  la  colt^re,  mais  la  bene- 
diction d'un  pr^tre  pent  ^galement  les  absoudre  tous.''  And  he  alludes  to  the 
frequent  fact  of  brigands  and  assassins  who  are  devoted  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints. 

Ferri  takes  the  same  view  as  to  the  influence  of  religion  ''  II  faut  cependant 
renoncer  d  Tillusion  psychologique  commune  d'apr^s  laquelle  le  sentiment 
religieux  serait  par  lui-m^me  un  preventif  du  crime.  It  arrive  au  contraire 
que  la  grande  majority  des  criminels  sont  des  croyants  sinc^res,  et  parmi  les 
ath^es  il  y  a  d'honnetes  gens  et  des  coquins  comme  il  y  en  a  parmi  les  croyants.'* 
— La  Sociologie  Criminelle,  p.  240. 

Joly  gives  affirmative  evidence  of  this  in  France,  where  the  department  of 
Loz^re  is  one  of  those  which  give  the  highest  percentage  of  criminals,  and  yet 
where  the  people  are  especially  religious.  There  is  a  popular  saying  in  the 
vicinage  "  Loz^rien  I  le  chapelet  d'une  main,  le  couteau  de  I'autre." — Joly,  La 
France  Criminelle,  p.  274. 
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,  the  confessional  fails  to  exert  a  restraining  infliiei 
impler  ethical  teaching  of  Protestantism. 


Italy  (1887)  . 

.     12.67 

Germftny  (1887) 

Spain  (1886)  . 

.      8.69 

Ireland  (1887) 

Austria  (1886)       . 

3.11 

England  (1886) 

Belgium  (1885)      . 

.       2.52 

Scotland  (18S6) 

France  (1887) 

2.13 

>  et]ual  li 


With  regard  to  minor  offences  against  persons  and  iiro|)eny  it 
would  be  useless  to  compare  the  statistics,  for  the  reason,  as  stsml 
above,  that  the  laws  and  thetr  execution,  and  even  the  detinitiotu  of 
crime,  vary  so  greatly  in  the  different  nations  that  they  admit  of  no 
rational  comparison.  A  statement  that  in  1886  there  were  pro- 
nounced iu  England  653,750  sentences  for  all  transgressions  of  th* 
law,  in  France  168,302,  and  in  Italy  337,394,*  indicates  only  thil 

'  Garofalo,  La  Criminoiogie,  Paris,  1892,  pp.  440-1. 

In  Hungary,  which  ia  omitted  from  the  above  table,  the  average  nttmbtr  of 
homicides  iu  the  years  1881-7  wna  1231  per  anuum  (Ibid.  p.  svi.),  which  gim 
a  ratio  of  7.8  per  lOU.OOO.  The  population  \s  about  half  Catholic,  the  Dtlw 
half  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  Greeks  and  Protestants. 

Oarofalo's  estimate  of  the  annua!  aggregate  of  homicides  in  Enrop*  a 
about  15,000. 

In  the  United  States  according  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  (Popular  Sdemv 
Monthly,  August,  1890),  the  number  of  homicides  officially  reported  in  lti< 
six  years,  1884-9,  was  14,770.  This  would  give  an  annual  ratio  of  about  JJ 
to  the  100,000.  It  is  probable  that  this  may  be  too  low.  The  U.  S.  Cenniof 
1890  reports  7351  persons  then  imprisoned  for  homicide.  According  to  n**^ 
paper  statistics  the  number  of  homicides,  in  1891,  was  6906,  in  1892,671)1.  in 
1893,  6616,  in  1894,  9800,  and,  in  1895,  10,500.  If  these  figures  he  oi'curtte, 
possibly  the  deplorable  increase  may  be  partially  eiplained  by  ihe  grmW 
perfection  in  the  organization  of  news- collecting  and  by  the  augmented  inn- 
gration  from  uouthern  and  ca.slern  Europe. 

If  the  statistics  of  homicide  in  the  Spanish  American  lands  and  the  BriuBl" 
poasessions  in  America  and  Australia  could  be  compiled  and  added  l"  >)■' 
above,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  add  an  annual  holocaust  of  mure  tl"" 
25,000  victims  to  human  passion  within  the  confines  of  Christendom. 

Italy  is  however  the  classic  land  of  homieidc.  Garofalo  (p.  1 25)  qooi*a  M" 
Oabelli  (Roma  e  i  Bomani,  Roma,  1884)  "  II  y  a  quinze  ou  vingt  bds  i  poiK 
une  jeune  fille  n'aurait  gUtSrc  accept^  [)Our  man  uu  jeune  bnmnie  ■a't'^ 
jamais  eu  affaire  avec  les  gendarmes,  ou  n'ayant  jamais  tir£  son  couleau," 

•  Ferri.  La  Sociologic  Criminelle,  Paris,  1893,  p.  164.  Leffingi?ell  poioB'"'' 
(p.  110)  that  in  1879  the  eases  of  criminal  assault  reported  in  England «"* 
642,  and  in  1887  the  number  had  increased  to  1210,  but  that  the  difference  *** 
caused  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  enlarging  the  detinition  of  the  oflenvc. 
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the  judicial  ajsteni  and  legislation  of  the  three  countries  are  so  radi- 
cally diBerent  that  no  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  their 
statistics  as  to  the  comparative  morality  of  their  population.  When 
we  are  told  that  the  annual  trials  for  theft  per  100,000  inliahitants 
are  in  Spain  74,  in  Italy  221  and  in  England  228,'  we  learn  nothing 
as  to  the  comparative  honesty  of  the  respective  jicoples,  but  the  in- 
furmatiou  is  sii^^eativc  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  police  oi^niza- 
tious.  In  the  United  States,  the  proverbial  neglect  of  vital  statistics 
deprives  us  of  data  for  comparison  with  European  experience,  but 
there  is  a  significant  feature  in  the  information  gathered  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  from  penal  institutions  in  1892,  when 
those  making  returns  re)M}rted  that  of  their  inmates  42  per  cent, 
were  Catholics.'  As  Catholics  form  but  about  one-seventh  of  the 
population  they  would  seem  to  contribute  more  than  their  share  to  the 
criminal  clai^ses.  In  view  of  the  prominence  assigned  by  criminolo- 
gists to  drunkenness  as  a  cause  of  crime,  we  may  perhaps  partially 
explain  this  by  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  recent  controversy  excited 
by  the  Apontolic  Delegate  SatolH's  attitude  on  the  subject  of  liquor- 
selling,  that  two-thirds  of  tlie  saloon-keepers  in  the  United  States  are 
Catholics. 

From  all  this  it  wonld  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  tliat 
whatever  i-estraining  power  the  confessional  may  exercise  on  some 
minds  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  nebulous  morality  incul- 
cated by  probabilism  and  by  the  facile  absolution,  which,  as  the 
sinner  is  taught  to  believe,  relieves  his  soul  of  the  burden  of  his 
transgressions. 

If  the  sacrament  of  penitence  thus  fails  in  its  ostensible  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  soul  against  temptation,  it  at  least  has  succeeded 


'  Morrison,  Crime  nnd  ita  Causs,  p.  130. 

'  Mac  Donald,  Abnormal  Man,  p.  28  (Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  No.  4, 
1893). 

About  27  per  cent,  of  the  prison  jKipulation  were  foreigners,  Ireland  con- 
tributinE  II  per  cent.,  England  4,  Canada  3,  Germany  3,  Scotland  0.8,  France 
0.4,  Italy  1  and  other  countries  4. 

or  the  tatal  prison  population,  by  the  census  of  1S90,  25, 5S  per  cent,  were 
white  descenclfiDtii  of  natives  and  34-66  per  cent,  were  foreign  born  or  had  both 
parenta  foreign,  while  29  49  per  cent,  were  negroes,  and  the  remaining  10,30 
per  cent,  were  of  miscd  parentage  or  unknown,  including  a  few  Chinese  and 
IndiitttB. 
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in  establisbing  the  ciomiiiatioD  of  the  priest  over  the  ponsciein«s  "f 
the  faithful  in  a  manner  whioh  no  other  institntion  eould  effect,  wid 
which  has  uo  parallel  in  human  history.  The  Hindu  Brahman,  llie 
Buddhist  lama,  the  Parses  dustoor,  the  Tartar  sbaman,  the  Roman 
flamen,  the  Mosaic  Levite,  the  Tulmiidie  rabbi,  the  MahomcWn 
alfaqui,  have  all  sought,  in  their  several  ways,  to  secure  what  cou- 
trol  they  could  over  the  souls  of  their  believers,  but  in  no  other  faith 
has  there  been  devised  a  plan  under  which  a  spiritual  director  coiiH 
render  himself  the  absolute  autocrat  over  every  act,  whether  of 
internal  and  external  life,  of  the  beings  subjected  to  bis  dictatiou.' 

Eveu  before  confession  was  rendered  obligatory,  the  pscudo- 
Angustin  eshorta  the  penitent  to  abandon  himself  unreservedly  t» 
the  judgment  of  the  priest,  prepared  at  his  command  to  do  for  hi* 
soul's  life  ever^'thing  that  lie  would  do  to  escajie  the  death  of  lh« 
body,  and  this  precept,  when  adopted  by  Peter  Lombard,  became  a 
com  moD -place  of  the  schools.'  As  yet  all  the  world  was  not  r«iiiiwl 
to  confess,  and  Peter  Cantor  advises  the  confessor  to  have  but  few 
peniti^uts,  so  that  he  can  exercise  over  them  proper  watchful  au]iei^ 
vision,  visiting  them  frequently  to  see  that  his  instructioas  are 
obeyed.^  With  enforced  confession  and  its  attendant  doctrine  of 
jurisdiction,  whereby  all  parishioners  were  required  to  confess  to  the 
parish  priest,  this  minute  surveillance  became  uo  longer  possible  on 
a  lai^  scale,  especially  with  the  indolent  and  ^vorldly  incumbents 
or  their  hired  vicars,  but  the  intimate  knowledge  gained  in  ihenJB- 
fessional  of  the  secret  transgressions  of  each  member  of  his  6<x^ 
and  the  arbitrary  power  to  dictate  the  amount  of  penance  enormoiis!/ 
increased  his  authority.  It  behooved  every  peasant  and  eveij 
burgher  to  stand  well  with  his  ]Tastor,  and  a  sinful  girl  or  matron 
who  had  once  confessed  her  frailtv  was  virtuailv  at  his  mercv.    Eve" 


k 


'  "  La  PoCestad  de  perdonar  los  pccadod  que  el  aacerdote  recibe  en  su  o*^'" 
uiicion  es  verdaderaniente  grande  y  sublime,  j  escede  &  todo  cuantu  pu«°' 
imaginarae  de  mas  grande  y  de  mas  terrible.  Es  un  poder  saperior  S  W"'* 
loH  poderes  dc  los  bombree  y  &  toilos  loa  de  los  Angeles ;  es  nn  poder  divio" 
que  el  sacerdote  no  ilivido  uma  quo  con  el  Dios  que  se  lo  ha  conferido;  ^  '* 
autoridad  misnia  de  Jesueristo  sobre  laa  almas  que  il  ba  redimido." — VeoW"* 
de  Baulica,  Cnnfcreucia  Decimaoctavu  p.  107  (Madrid,  1856). 

'  Ps.  August,  de  Tcra  et  falsa  Puenilent.  l-.  14,  15.— P.  Lombard.  Senlen"- 
Dist.  svi.  I  1. 
P.  CiintortB  Verb.  Abbreviat.  cap.  144. 
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in  rii^hteous  hands  such  power  as  this  is  dangerous,  and  in  unright- 
eous ones  the  opjwrtunitics  of  abuse  are  infinite. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  devoted  to  the  pulpit 
and  the  confessional,  the  confessor  and  the  penitent  could  be  brought 
more  intimately  together.  Tlie  business  of  tlie  confessional  was 
thoroughly  elaborated  and  methodized,  and  the  lists  of  interroga- 
tories drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  confessors  show  how  completely 
every  detail  of  the  penitent's  life  was  subjected  to  his  scrutiny  and 
his  guidance.  Every  act,  every  transaction,  every  emotion  or  passion, 
is  ordered  to  be  laid  bare  to  him,  in  order  tliat  he  may  pass  judg- 
ment as  (xod  on  the  state  of  the  sinner's  soul.  With  the  gradual 
minimizing  of  satisfaction  this  became  eminently  superfluous,  and 
its  retention  can  only  be  explained  by  the  desire,  on  the  one  hand^ 
to  impress  the  penitent  with  the  awful  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and 
on  the  other  to  acquire  and  maintain  control  over  him.  The  benefi- 
cent iuHuence  of  such  supervision  is  incontestable,  if  it  can  be 
exercised  by  superhuman  intelligence  and  love,  but  it  requires  super- 
human qualifications ;  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  is  likely  to  do 
harm  as  well  as  good  in  handling  human  relations  so  complex  and 
so  delicate ;  the  average  good  man  is  liable  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  while  the  capacity  for  evil  thus  afforded  to  the  evil  is  incal- 
culable. 

An  illustration  of  the  ubiquitous  meddlesomeness  which  places 
everv  man  at  the  mercv  of  his  confessor  is  furnished  by  the  rule 
that  a  tmder  must  not  buy  at  less  nor  sell  at  more  tluin  a  just  price, 
under  pain  of  mortal  sin  and  restitution.^     Thus  every  transaction 


*  Savonarolae  Confessionale,  fol.  57. — Sumina  Angelica  r.  v.  Tnferrogationes 
(tol.  1806). — Reuter,  Neoconfessarius  instructus  n.  157. — S.  Alph.  dc  Ligorio 
Thool.  Moral.  Lib.  iv.  n.  292. 

The  turpehcrum  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  finds  its  origin  in  a  capitu- 
lary of  Charlemagne  (Capit.  Noviomagens.  ann.  806,  cap.  18),  thus  stigmatizing 
the  purchase  of  grain  or  wine  at  harvest  or  vintage,  and  keeping  it  till  the 
price  advances.  This  was  embodied  by  Ansej]jise  and  Benedict  the  Levite  in 
their  collections  (Capital,  i.  125,  v.  265),  and  thence  it  pa'iseil,  attributed  to 
Julius  I.,  through  Burchard  and  Ivo  into  Gratian  (c.  9,  Caus.  xiv.  Q.  iv.). 
Bernard  of  Pavia's  comment  on  this  is  that  it  is  an  honest  gain  to  buy  goods 
at  Alexandria  and  sell  them  at  a  profit  in  I^)logna,  but  to  purchase  and  hold 
for  a  rise  is  not  only  filthy  gain  but  punishable.— Bern.  Papiens.  Summae  Lib. 
v.  Tit.  XV.  I  4, 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  most  recent  moralists  discreetly  pass  the 
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of  the  merchant  and  shopkeeper  is  subjected  to  supervision  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  in  the  wnfessional,  provided  the  confessor  does 
his  duty.  He  cjmnot  conscientiously  neglect  it,  for,  if  he  does  so, 
the  sacrament  which  he  administers  mav  be  invalid,  and  the  soul  of 
the  penitent  be  consigned  to  eternal  flame.  Whether  he  neglects  it 
or  not,  it  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  passing  judgment  and  of 
rendering  himself  infinitely  disagreeable  to  all  his  mercantile  peni- 
tents in  a  matter  in  which  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  forming  a 
rational  opinion.  Escobar  thus  is  thoroughly  justified  in  saying 
that  with  business  men  the  confessor  must  be  told  all  the  details  of 
their  aflPairs  and  contracts,  so  as  to  know  whether  there  is  obligation 
of  restitution  in  the  past  or  in  the  future ;  moreover,  a  man  engaged 
in  an  unjust  law-suit  or  one  undertaken  through  hatred  must  promise 
to  abandon  it  before  he  can  be  absolved.^  Thus  it  is  with  every  act 
in  life ;  the  whole  existence  of  the  individual  is  surrendered  to  the 
discretion  of  the  priest.  Whenever  a  man  feels  in  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  an  act  he  is  to  consult  his  confessor  and  accept  his 
opinion.^  A  girl  at  her  first  communion  makes  an  inconsiderate 
vow  of  chastity ;  at  the  age  of  twenty  she  receives  an  advantageous 
offer  of  marriage,  and  she  applies,  of  course,  to  her  confessor  to 
know  whether  she  ciin  accept  it,  pleading  lack  of  deliberation  and 
tender  age  when  the  vow  was  made.  A  girl  foresees  that  she  will 
be  required  to  dance  at  the  wedding  of  her  sister  and  consults  her 
confessor  whether  she  (^an  do  so ;  he  should  counsel  her  to  find  some 
device  to  escape  it,  but  if  she  cannot  she  should,  while  dancing,  turn 
her  thoughts  on  death  and  the  day  of  judgment.'  A  judge  must  be 
called  to  account  for  all  his  judicial  acts,  which  must  be  r^ulated 
by  the  dicta  of  the  theologians  rather  than  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
for  Pontas  discusses  what  sentence  should  be  passed  on  a  false 
accuser  unable  to  prove  his  charge,  and  concludes,  on  the  authority 
of  .Iquinas,  that  it  must  be  the  talio — if  the  accusation  be  of  a 
capital  offence  the  accuser  must  be  condemned  to  death.*     As  the 


question  over  in  silence,  and  confine  themselves  to  condemning  regrating  and 
forestalling.— Varceno  Comp.  Theol.  Moral.  Tract.  XII.  P.  ii.  cap.  2,  j  7.  We 
have  also  seen  (p.  399)  how  the  casuists  eluded  the  precept. 

*  Escobar  Theol.  Moral.  Tract,  vii.  Exam.  iv.  cap.  8,  n.  43. 
^  Marc  Institt.  Moral.  Alphons.  n.  40. 

^  Gury  Casus  Conscientiic  I.  44,  236. 

*  Pontas,  Diet,  de  Cas  de  Cr)nscience,  s.  v.  Accusation,  c.  4. 
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circumstances  of  lifi?  vary  so  infinitely,  no  absolute  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  confessor  in  all  thinge,  but  Cardinal 
Lugo  includes  among  the  precepts  recognized  by  the  Church,  that 
all  cases  must  be  lefl  to  his  discretion,  when,  illuminctl  from  aWve, 
he  can  decide  according  to  the  state  of  the  |)enitent  what  ie  fitting 
for  his  benefit  and  salvation.'  The  full  signifieance  of  this  can  only 
Ijc  appreciated  when  we  remember  that  the  function  of  the  confessor 
is  not  only  to  decide  as  to  past  actions,  but  also  to  require  the  aban- 
donment of  ait  occasions  of  sin.  Fmm  what  has  been  already  said 
as  to  tliis  (p.  40)  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  completely  the  life  of 
the  penitent  may  be  subjected  to  the  discretion  of  the  priest,  and 
what  use  may  be  made  of  the  power  by  the  unworthy.  Eveu  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Astesanus  it  is  declared  that  if  a  confessor  for- 
bids intimacy  with  friends  whom  he  deems  worldly,  the  order  must 
be  implicitly  obeyed,*  and  a  recent  authority  tells  us  that  he  can 
withhold  absolution  from  a  mother  who  refuses  at  his  order  to  close 
her  door  on  a  man  who  is  courting  her  daughter.*  Thus  the  question 
of  proximate  and  remote  occasions  of  sin  is  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension at  the  discretion  of  the  confessor,  and  can  be  so  construed  as 
to  render  him  the  despot  of  a  family,  who  must  conform  themselves 
to  his  will  under  pain  of  pcnlition — a  power  essentially  arbitrary 
and  liable  to  the  gravest  abuses,  whether  through  superabundant 
zeal  or  worldly  motives.  As  it  is  the  business  of  the  physician  not 
only  to  cure  disease  but  to  prevent  it,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  con- 
fessor to  guard  and  strengthen  his  penitent  against  all  temptation 
and  sin,*  and  he  must  have  the  necessary  authority.  Even  in  the 
sick  chamber  his  control  ts  supreme,  for  the  parish  priest  is  in- 
structed to  visit  assiduously  those  of  his  Hock  who  are  sick,  and  to 
take  special  care  that  nothing  ia  done  for  the  cure  of  the  body  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  soul.' 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  who  are  selected  as  spiritual 
directors,  to  whom  the  sinner  is  instructed  to  surrender  himself 
wholly  and  blindly.  As  the  Blessed  Juan  de  Avila  tells  us  you 
must  do  nothing  of  importance  without  obtaining  the  opinion  of 

'  Laemmer,  Meletomatum  Roraanorum  Mantissa,  p.  392  (Ratisbonie,  1875), 
•  Aetesani  Summce  de  Caaibua  Lib,  v.  Tit.  xxxi.  Q,  2. 
'  Uach,  Tesoro  del  Sacerdot*,  II,  264. 
'  Fomarii  Inatit.  Confessur.  Tract,  in. 
'  Ritualia  Roman.  Tit.  v.  Cap.  4. 
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your  guide,  and  must  follow  it  in  reliance  that  God  will  inspire  his 
heart  and  tongue  to  that  which  befits  your  salvation  ;^  and  a  more 
recent  authority  assures  us  that  the  most  convincing  proof  of  true 
piety  in  a  penitent  is  his  complete  submission  to  his  director,  who 
speaks  to  him  and  governs  him  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority 
of  God,  so  that  the  obstinacy  which  refuses  obedience  is  diabolical.' 
A  curious  phase  of  this  is  the  relation  thus  established  between  the 
director  and  liis  female  penitents.  The  rigorist  Habert  tells  us  that 
the  more  a  priest  endeavors  to  guide  women  the  more  useless  he 
becomes,  and  he  gives  us  a  long  and  vivid  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  female  devotee  is  absorbed  by  her  confessor  and  endeavors 
to  absorb  him,  looking  for  salvation  to  him  and  not  to  Christ,  de- 
siring to  be  always  with  him  and  jealous  of  all  his  other  penitents, 
and  thinking  that  she  can  employ  her  property  in  no  better  way  than 
in  contributing  to  his  comfort.  It  is  a  picture  from  the  life,  such  as 
a  lierctic  would  hardly  dare  to  paint.  The  sensual  priest,  he  says, 
enjoys  all  this ;  the  virtuous  one  will  not  permit  it,  and  yet  he  may 
well  hesitate  to  dismiss  such  a  devotee,  for  to  do  so  often  exposes  her 
to  the  danger  of  death.^  That  worldly  priests  sometimes  endeavor  to 
bind  such  penitents  to  them  by  vows  and  oaths  not  to  confess  to  any 
one  else  would  appear  from  a  prohibition,  in  1850,  by  the  council  of 
Rouen,  to  require  this  and  a  declaration  that  any  such  promises  are 
void/ 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  a  reserved  power  which  must  make 
every  man  feel  that  his  eternal  destiny  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his 
confessor,  for  the  doctrine  of  intention  requires  that  the  priest  in 
bestowing  absolution  must  have  the  intention  to  do  so,  otherwise  it 
is  invalid/  Tlius,  if  he  has  ill-will  against  any  one,  he  can  plunge 
him  into  the  eternal  tortures  of  hell  by  simply  withholding  his  in- 
tention while  pronouncing  the  sacramental  words.  The  penitent 
believes  his  sins  remitted,  never  thinks  of  the  necessity  of  repeating 
his  confession,  and   his  unremitted  sins  remain  scored  up  against 


^  Regole  del  P.  Maestro  Giovanni  d'Avila  (Vita  scritta  dal  P.  F.  Luigidi 
GranatJi.  Roma,  1746,  \).  292). 

'^  Bernardo  Sala,  Prontuario  del  Coufesor,  Vich,  1866,  p.  21. 

^  Habert  Praxis  Sacr.  Poenit.  Tract.  I.  cap.  3,  n.  3. — See  also  Lochon,  Traits 
dii  Secret  de  la  Confession,  ch.  XlX. 

^  C.  Rothomair.  ann.  1850,  Deer.  xvii.  §  2  (Collect.  Lacens.  IV.  529). 

*  C.  Tridenr.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Pcenitentia  c.  6. 
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him  in  judgment.  We  may  confidently  believe  that  sucli  misuse  of 
tlie  power  of  the  keys  is  rare,  and  yet  the  consciousness  that  it  is 
l)ossil)le  is  a  factor  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  relations  between  the 
pastor  and  his  people. 

That  a  power  such  as  this  over  the  consciences  of  the  faithful 
should  be  turned  to  account  in  an  organized  manner,  rendering  the 
Church  occasionally  a  somewhat  dangerous  factor  in  the  Stat€,  is 
inevitable.  In  fact,  Miguel  Sanchez,  aft<ir  a  long  diatribe  on  the 
tendencies  of  modern  society,  instructs  the  confessor,  whenever  a 
statesman  or  j)olitician,  or  public  writer,  or  j)erson  of  influence  comes 
to  the  confessional,  to  tell  him  that  if  he  comes  to  the  sacraments 
through  faith,  faith  without  works  is  dead ;  that  if  belief  is  under- 
mined, license  and  anarchy  must  follow^ ;  that  the  alternative  is 
Catholicism  or  socialism  and  communism,  and  that  he  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  terrible  problem  of  eternity.^ 
How  effective  a  jwlitical  canvass  can  thus  be  organized  without 
trouble  is  self-evident,  while  the  confessional  becomes  a  political  de- 
tective office  through  the  precept  of  Fornari,  that  if  a  penitent  has 
cognizance  of  some  crime  threatening  injury  to  the  community  he 
must  not  be  absolved  until  he  promises  to  reveal  it  to  the  authorities.* 
In  a  similar  spirit  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  seeks  to  use  it  for  the  perse- 
cution of  heretics,  as  appears  by  his  instructions  to  confessors  always 
to  ask  the  penitent  whether  he  knows  of  any  heretics  or  susjiects  of 
heresy,  when,  if  so,  he  is  to  be  forced  to  denounce  them.'  Thus  the 
confessional  is  used  without  scruple  to  further  any  object  which  the 
Church  may  have  in  view,  and  the  (lispoaitio  congrua,  which  is  so 
liberally  construed  with  regard  to  attrition  and  in  warning  against 
liabitual  sin,  is  elastic  enough  to  cover  any  political  aim  of  the  mo- 
ment, while  the  kindly  caution  never  to  send  away  the  sinner  in  despair 
is  apparently  only  intended  for  cases  of  sin  and  is  not  applicable  to 
politics.  In  Belgium,  in  1881,  the  control  of  the  priesthood  over 
the  sacraments  was  freely  used  in  the  struggle  between  the  state  and 


*  -Mijr.  Sanchez,  Prontuario  de  la  Teologia  Moral,  Trat.  vi.  Punto  vi.  11.  4. 

*  Fornari i  Instit.  Confcsaar.  Tract,  i.  cap.  2. 

'  S.  Car.  Borromei  lustnict.  Confessar.  Ed.  167G,  p.  58. 
We  havo  seen  above  (I.  p.  231)  the  use  made  in  tlie  thirteenth  century  of  the 
confessional  for  the  discoverv  of  heresv. 
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parochial  schools.^  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  most  unscrupulous  resort  to  the  same  means.  Father  Miiller,  in 
urging  the  duty  of  all  Catholics,  not  only  to  send  their  children  to 
parochial  schools,  but  to  contribute  to  their  building  and  mainte- 
nance, remarks  "  And  should  there  be  refractory  characters  who  do 
not  c^re  about  a  good  Catholic  education,  let  priests  refuse  them 
absolution  as  penitents  who  are  not  disposed  for  the  worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  sjicraments.  They  cannot  scruple  to  do  this.  ...  'I 
do  not  see,'  said  the  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati — and  many  other 
bishops  say  the  same — *  I  do  not  see  how  parents  can  be  absolved  if 
tliey  are  not  disposed  to  support  Catliolic  schools  and  send  their 
children  thereto.'  *  Duty  compels  us,'  says  the  Bishop  of  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  in  his  Pastoral  Letter  of  1872,  ^  duty  compels  us  to  instruct 
the  pastors  of  our  churches  to  refuse  absolution  to  parents  who, 
having  the  facilities  and  means  of  educating  their  children  in  a 
Christian  manner,  do,  from  worldly  motives,  expose  them  to  the 
danger  of  losing  their  faith.' "^  Sometimes  this  episcoiml  control 
over  the  confessional  is  used  to  better  purpose,  as  in  the  eflfort  re- 
cently made  by  Bishop  Watterson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  diminish 
the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  when  among  other  measures  he  ordered 
absolution  to  be  refused  to  saloon-keepers  who  violate  the  law,  and 
his  mandate  lias  been  approved  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  SatoUi. 

The  secrecy  which  so  carefully  shrouds  all  that  occurs  in  the  con- 
fessional  conceals  for  the  most  part  this  abuse  from  public  notice, 
but  instances  of  it  become  known  with  sufficient  frequency  to  justify 
the  presumption  that  it  is  resorted  to  whenever  there  is  the  prompt- 
ing of  a  sufficient  motive.  When,  in  VMS,  Clement  V.  was  propos- 
ing a  crusiule  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  he  ordered  all  the  confessors 
in  Europe  to  use  the  confessional  to  obtain  contributions  for  the 
good  work.^  De  Thou  tells  us  that,  in  1587,  confessors  were  the  most 
useful  assistants  in  starting  and  organizing  the  League ;  they  assured 
their  penitents  of  the  legality  of  such  bodies,  even  when  not  per- 
mitted by  the  authorities,  and  refused  absolution  to  those  who  would 
not  join  it.     Complaint  was  made  at  first  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and 


*  N.  Y.  Nation,  April  21,  1881.  The  cur6  of  Virginal  declared  that  murder 
was  a  less  offence  than  voting  for  a  Liberal,  because  Liberalism  is  heresy. 

^  Miiller's  Catholic  Priesthood,  IIL  117-8. 

3  Clement.  PP.  V.  Bull.  Exsurgat  Dcm,  11  Aug.  1308  (Regest.  Clement  V. 
Ann.  III.  n.  2989). 
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then  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  Morosiui,  who  forbade  cont'essorB  thus 
to  abuse  their  sacred  ministry.  The  only  result  of  this  was  that 
more  caution  was  used  aud  that  the  novel  doctrine  was  taught  that 
the  seal  covered  everything  uttered  by  the  confessor  as  well  as  by 
the  penitent.'  When,  in  1589,  after  the  assassination  of  Henrj- 
III.,  the  Signoria  of  Venice  recognized  Henry  IV.  as  the  Most 
Christian  Kiog,  Sarpi  tells  us  that  the  Jesuits  of  Venice  made  it  a 
mattor  of  conscience  with  the  senators  who  were  their  penitents,  and 
refused  them  absolution,  unless  they  would  retract  the  recognition, 
and,  in  another  passage,  he  alludes  to  the  enormous  influence  exer- 
cised by  confessors  over  tlieir  penitents  in  extending  and  enhancing 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.'  In  17U6,  at  the  height  of  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  Inquisition,  at  the  instance  of  Philip 
v.,  issued  an  edict  reciting  that,  iu  spit«  of  the  censures  uttered  by 
Clement  XI.  a^inat  all  ecclesiastics  unfaithful  to  the  obedience  due 
to  the  king,  there  are  confessors  who  in  the  confessional  solicit  their 
l>enitents  to  treason  and  rebellion,  assuring  them  that  the  oath  of 
fidelity  wljich  they  have  taken  is  not  bintling  on  their  consciences; 
wherefore  all  persons  so  solicited  are  ordered  to  denounce,  within 
nine  days,  such  confessors  to  the  Inquisition,  under  pain  of  major 
excommunication  and  other  peiulties  at  discretion.*  -'^g^'"]  in 
Spain,  in  17(37,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  their  partisans 
among  the  priesthood  used  the  confessional  to  ejccite  disaffection,  and 
succeeded  in  causing  trouble  suflicieut  to  induce  the  Royal  Council 
to  issue  an  order  to  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse.'  In  1790, 
when  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II,  and  Leo|)old  II,  had  aroused  the 
hostility  of  the  curia  the  confessional  was  one  of  the  means  employed 
to  stimulate  disaffection  in  the  IjOw  Countries  and  in  Tuscany."  In 
the  province  of  Quebec  it  would  appear  that  tlie  use  of  the  confes- 


■  De  Then,  Hist.  Univewelle,  Liv.  86  (EJ.  Bile,  1742,  T.  VI.  p.  728). 
'  Sarpi,  Storia  dellu  Cwe  pasgate  tm  Faola  V.  e  la  Repubblica,  Lib.  III. 
(Ed,  HeiuiKtadt,  HI.  43) ;  Epist.  v.  ail  Leachaaseruni  (Ibid.  VI.  40). 

•  Bibl.  NadoDftl  de  Madrid,  Seucion  de  MSS.  H.  177,  fol.  251. 

*  Carta  de  Edicto  ile  Don  Manuel  Antuaio  de  Palmero  y  Rollo,  Obispo  de 
Gerona,  8  Feb.  1768. 

The  Franciscan  General,  Junn  de  Molina,  in  a  circnlnr  to  bis  Order,  con- 
firms this  einpUatically  ns  a  matter  within  his  own  knowledge. — Letroa  de  Fr. 
Francisco  Mnrea.  BMrcelonn,  12  Pic.  1767. 

'  Scatluto.  Stato  e  Cliiesii  sutlo  Lo.ipoldo  I.,  Firenw,  1885,  |j.  38D. 
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sional  a.s  au  instrumentality  in  hotly  contested  elections  is  a  recog- 
nized expedient.*  The  most  recent  and  notorious  case  of  this  occurred 
in  Ireland,  in  the  South  Mcath  election,  in  July,  1892,  which  was 
set  aside  after  an  exliaustive  hearing  by  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  himself 
a  Catholic,  on  the  ground  of  priestly  interference,  when,  in  the  words 
of  the  decision,  "  the  Church  became  converted  for  the  time  being 
into  a  vast  political  agency,  a  great  moral  machine,  moving  with 
resistless  influence,  united  action  and  a  single  will";  when  opposition 
to  the  clerical  candidate  was  denounced  by  bishop  and  priest  as  a 
sin,  and  the  confessional  and  the  sacraments  were  utilized  to  secure 
votes ;  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Healy,  in  his  argument  for  the  defence, 
urged  that  if  "a  Church  was  comj)etent  to  decide  upon  morals  it  was 
competent  to  decide  what  morals  are,''  and  that  "  so  long  as  a  man 
owned  the  sway,  so  long  as  he  went  to  church  and  listened  to  the 
moral  teachings  of  that  Church,  he  could  not  find  fault  with  the 
teachers  who  came  to  lay  down  what  thev  conceived  to  be  moral 
doctrines  as  bearing  upon  the  lives  and  passions  or  follies  and  mis- 
takes of  men."^  In  fact,  the  Church,  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
morals,  can  always  define  that  any  given  political  action  is  sinful^ 
and  then  it  falls  within  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  confessional 
as  fnllv  as  anv  infraction  of  the  decalotjue. 

With  the  decline  of  absolute  monarchy  and  the  rise  of  democracy 
under  various  constitutional  forms  there  are  thus  boundless  possi- 
bilities o|>en  to  those  who  can  control  the  confessional.  In  the  earlier 
period  this  power  was  exercised  by  the  confessors  of  princes  and 
magnates,  and  to  it  may  be  largely  attributed  the  success  of  the 
Church  in  establishing  and  maintaining  its  so-called  ''  liberties  "  and 
the  exemption  of  its  members  from  secular  jurisdiction,  for  especial 
stress  is  laid  on  these  points  in  the  instructions  to  confessors.^  Every 
otticial  act  of  magistmtcs,  judges  and  rulers  is  subject  to  review  in 
the  tril)uual  of  conscience,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  confessor  to  pass 
upon  its  inuuccnce  or  sinfulness.  The  old  formulas  of  interrogatories 
have  sections  devoted  to  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  and  the  searching 
nature  of  tlu^  (|uestions  directed  to  be  put  shows  that  the  priest  was 

1  Ruines  clericales,  ^lontreal,  1893,  pp.  49,  50. 

»  South  Mcath  Election  rctition,  tried  at  Trim,  Nov.  16-30,  1892.     Dublin^ 
'  235,  275-6,  281. 

'  Institutio  Confessarior.  Tract,  ii.  cap.  1. 
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empowered  and  expected  to  decide  upon  the  largest  measures  of 
policy  as  well  as  upon  the  private  transgressions  of  the  individual. 
Xot  only  is  the  use  made  by  a  monarch  of  his  authority  thus  sub- 
jeoted  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  confessor,  but  even  the  legitimacy  of  his 
title,  and  he  is  told  that  if  he  is  a  usurper  all  his  acts  are  void,  and 
whatever  moneys  he  has  collected  from  his  subjects  are  wrongfully 
acquired  and  must  be  restored.^  Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case 
which  })robably  no  confessor  ever  attempted  to  enforce,  but  it  shows 
how  completely  in  theory  the  sovereign  is  subordinateil  to  his  ghostly 
counsellor.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Pedro  the  Ceremonious  of 
Aragou  enumerates  the  duties  of  the  royal  confessor  as  consisting  in 
urging  the  king  to  works  of  piety,  in  reminding  him  of  any  omitted 
observances,  and  in  secretly  rebuking  him  for  anything  he  may  say 
or  do  which  may  in  any  manner  cause  offence  to  God* — altogether  a 
somewhat  elastic  function,  which,  if  conscientiously  performed,  had 
at  least  the  advantage,  in  periods  of  absolutism,  of  keeping  alive  in 
the  monarch  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  God.  The  advent  of 
probabilism  introduced  a  means  of  temporizing  between  the  secular 
and  spiritual  authority,  for  we  are  told  that,  if  the  confessor  of  a 
prince  thinks  that  a  law,  a  treaty,  a  war,  a  tax,  or  a  decree  is  con- 
trary to  God,  while  the  ruler,  following  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
thinks  otherwise,  and  if  those  ministers  are  unanimous,  there  is  ex- 
trinsic probability  that  their  opinion  is  true,  and  the  monarch  may 
be  admitted  to  absolution,  but  if  the  ministers  agree  with  the  con- 
fessor the  latter  must  maintain  his  position.* 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Bellarmine  the  confessor 
of  a  sovereign  is  the  real  ruler  of  a  kingdom.  He  cannot  absolve 
his  penitent  who  confesses  simply  his  sins  as  a  private  man  and  not 
those  which  he  commits  as  a  ruler ;  the  prince  may  be  personally 
pious  and  just,  but  yet  may  oppress  his  people  ;  ignorance  does  not 
excuse  him,*  unless  it  is  invincible ;  he  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
his  subordinates,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  know  how  their  functions  are 


*  Bart,  de  Chaimis  Interrog.  fol.  64-66. 

*  Ordcnacions  fetes  per  lo  molt  alt  Senyor  en  Pere  ter^  (Coleccion  de  Docu- 
mentor ineditos  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  V.  134-5).  Pedro  adds  that  his 
confessor  must  take  an  oath  to  reveal  to  him  anj-thing  he  may  learn  that  may 
endanger  the  royal  person,  and  that  he  will  neither  by  word  nor  act  consent  to 
anything  of  the  kind. 

^  Gobat  Alphab.  Confessarior.  n.  558-9. 
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performed.  The  eonfessor  ytauds  in  the  plac*e  of  God  as  judge,  and 
he  is  not  to  be  siitisfied  if  he  knows  by  report  that  officials  discharge 
their  dtily  badly,  nor  can  he  absolve  the  prince  who  simply  renders 
satisfaction  by  penance,  bnt  must  require  him  to  restore  the  reputa- 
tion of  those  injured,  to  I'opair  all  damages  inflicted,  to  pay  his  debts 
promptly  and  to  see  that  all  wages  are  paid.  All  this  is  truly  most 
excellent  doctrine,  if  only  it  could  be  practised  by  imj)erfect  human 
nature,  and  Bellarmine  shows  his  seusc  of  the  temptations  besetting 
the  position  when  he  warns  the  confessor  that  he  must  not  frequent 
the  court,  or  take  part  in  intrigues,  or  seek  to  exalt  or  debase  the 
aspirants  for  royal  favor.^  The  venerable  Palafox  warns  confessors 
that  if  they  do  not  i^xei't  themselves  against  all  wrong  gov^ernmental 
mciisures  they  become  accomplices  in  the  sins.^  It  is  not  everyone 
who,  like  Baronius,  when  cx)nfe&sor  of  Clement  VIII.,  reproached 
his  penitent  with  the  corn  monopoly  bestowed  on  Jiis  nephew,  and 
when  the  latter  in  wrath  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  purple, 
quietly  replied,  ^^  I  will  relinquish  without  regret  what  I  possess 
without  desire.''^  Nor,  it  may  be  feared,  are  there  many  incapable 
of  abusing  their  positions,  like  the  saintly  Hernando  de  Talavera, 
while  holding  the  lofty  sense  of  superiority  which  led  him  on  his  first 
confession  of  his  penitent  Isiibella  of  Castile,  to  refuse  to  kneel  with 
her  before  a  bench,  as  was  customary,  and  to  tell  her  that  she  most 
kneel  and  he  be  seated,  as  she  was  in  the  tribunal  of  God  of  which 
he  was  judge.*  Xor  many  like  his  successor,  Ximenes,  who  made  it  a 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  reside  at  court,  but  only  to 
come  thither  when  sent  for,  and  who,  during  his  confcssorship,  visited 
as  Franciscan  Provincial,  on  foot,  the  whole  of  his  province.*  Quite 
as  rare  is  a  character  like  Fenelon,  who  drew  up  for  the  Due  de 
Bourgognc  his  Kxamni  de.  conscience  sur  les  Devoirs  de  la  RoyauUj 
whicli  is  an  admirable  exhortation  for  a  monarch  to  live  a  personally 
virtuous  life,  to  set  an  example  of  morality  for  his  subjects,  toad- 
minister  e<[ual  justice  to  all,  to  practice  economy  and  relieve  his 
people  from  taxation,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  wars  for  conquest  and 


'  Bell.'irminl  tie  Officio  Principis  Cliristiaiii  Lib.  I.  cap.  6. 
^  Juan  do  Palafox,  ]list<>ria  Real  Sa<rra<la,  Lib.  I  v.  cap.  5,  n.  IL 
■'  Clericati  de  Pceiiit.  Decis.  xxxvi.  n.  0. 
IHIS,  p.  in. 
*  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila.  Tlieatrocclesia.stic()  do  la  Iglesia  de  A vila,  Salamanca. 
^  Ginneeii  de  Rebus  gcstis  a  Francisco  Xiinenio,  Compluti,  1569,  Lib. I.  fol.6. 
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glory  and,  when  forced  into  hostilities,  to  conduct  them  humanely 
and  bring  them  to  a  speedy  end,  and,  in  short,  representing  the  crown 
aa  the  source  of  endless  duties  and  responsibilities,  to  be  discharged 
in  the  spirit  of  the  moet  rigorous  self-devotion.' 

The  qualities  which  insure  success  in  courts  are  ordinarily  not  the 
Christian  virtues,  and  the  position  of  royal  confessor  has,  for  the 
most  part,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  like  P^re  la  Chaiae,  who,  in 
the  words  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  could,  on  the  one  hand,  permit 
the  sacraments  to  Louis  XIV.  while  steeped  in  adultery,  and  on  the 
other  assure  him  that  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  would 
not  cost  a  drop  of  blood,'  and  who,  by  his  complaisance  to  the  king, 
became  the  most  influential  of  his  ministers.^  No  confessor,  in  fact, 
ia  likely  to  risk  the  royal  favor  by  too  absolute  an  exercise  of  his 
anthority  as  the  spokesman  of  God,  for  kings  are  rarely  to  be  found 

'  This,  perhaps  UDCODitcinualy,  was  the  severest  criticism  on  the  life  and 
government  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  vioa  carefully  kept  from  hia  knowledge  in  the 
hand^  of  the  Due  de  B#auvilliers,  thus  escaping  the  destruction  of  FSnelon'H 
M83,  by  the  king  on  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne.  When  the  Marqub 
de  F&ielon,  in  1734,  endeavored  to  print  it  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  T616- 
maque,  it  was  Buppreaaed  by  royal  order. — Qafirard,  La  France  Littiraire, 
lU.  91. 

'  Eulhifire,  Eclaircissemens  Historiques  aur  los  Causes  de  la  B6vocation  de 
I'Edit  de  Nantes,  pp.  86, 192. — "II  a  dSplor6  vingt  fois  aveu  moi  les  ^garemens 
da  Roi ;  iimts  pourquoi  ne  lui  interdit-il  pas  absolument  Tusage  dea  Sacre- 
mens7  II  sc  contente  d'une  de  mi-con  version.  II  y  a  du  vrai  daus  lea  Lettres 
Provincial es.  Le  Pfre  de  la  Chaise  est  ua  honnt^te  homme,  maia  I'air  de  la 
cour  giit«  la  verta  la  plus  pure  et  adoucit  la  plus  afivBre." 

'  F£oeloD,  in  his  hardy  letter  to  Louis  XIV., says,  "Pour  votre  confeaseur,  il 
□'est  pas  vicieux,  mais  il  craint  lu  solide  vertu,  et  il  n'aime  que  les  gens  pro- 
lanes  et  relAch&i ;  il  e^t  jaloux  de  son  autnrit^,  que  vous  avpE  pnuss6e  au  del& 
de  toutes  les  bornea.  Jamais  confesscurs  des  rois  n'avaient  fait  seals  les  6T^ueH 
et  d6cid€  de  toutes  les  ufikiros  de  conscience.  Vous  ften  seul  en  France,  Sire, 
A  ignorer  qu'il  ne  salt  rien,  que  son  esprit  est  court  et  grossier.  et  cju'il  ne  iaiMe 
pBS  d'avoir  son  artifice  avec  cette  groasiSret^  d'esprit.  Les  J£suiles  m^mes  le 
m^prisent  et  sont  indign£s  de  le  voir  si  facile  3,  I'ambition  ridicule  de  aa 
famille.  Vous  avez  fait  d'un  religieus  un  ministre  d'Stat.  .  .  .  II  est  le 
dupe  de  toue  ceus  qui  le  flattent  et  lui  foot  de  petits  pr^ents.  .  .  ,  11  va 
toujours  hardiraent  sans  craindre  de  vous  6garer;  il  penchera  toujoura  au 
relflchement  et  ^  vous  entretenir  dans  I'lgnorance.  .  .  .  Ainsi  c'est  un 
aveugle  qui  conduit  un  autre  aveugle,  et,  eamme  dit  J£sua  Christ,  lis  tumberoiit 
lout  denx  dana  la  fosse."— Ffinelon,  CEuvres,  Ed.  1838,  III.  428. 

La  Chaise  died  ia  170fl,  after  a  service  of  thirtv-four  year*  as  confessor  of 
LooIh  XIV. 
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who  will  submit  to  dictation  beyond  a  certain  point,  yet,  by  judicious 
handling  of  the  royal  conscience,  the  influence  of  a  shrewd  and 
politic  coufesf?or  on  the  policy  of  the  state  and  on  the  fortunes  of 
niinistei's  and  courtiers  is  too  great  not  to  render  hira  one  of  the 
most  important  ]>ersonages  of  a  court.  In  the  early  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  ajjreut  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Rome  advises  the  Grand- 
master  that  it  is  desinible  to  propitiate  with  presents  the  Patriarch 
of  Grado,  who,  as  confessor  of  Martin  V.,  has  great  influence  over 
him,  while  under  his  successor,  Eugenius  IV.,  his  Dominican  .con- 
fessor was  so  powerful  that  all  favors  had  to  be  sought  through  him.* 
How  dangerous  an  element  in  the  State  might  be  this  influence  is 
visible  in  the  instructions  sent,  in  1510,  by  Ferdinaml  the  Catholic 
to  Luis  Caroz,  his  ambassador  to  England.  He  is  told  to  induce 
Henrv  VIII.  to  make  war  on  France:  if  necessary,  he  is  to  obtain 
for  this  the  aid  of  (iueen  Katharine,  and,  if  she  refuses,  he  is  to 
make  use  of  the  friar,  her  confessor,  who  is  to  tell  her  that,  as  a 
good  Christian,  she  is  bound  to  do  so."*  Katharine  was  doubtless 
less  complying  than  her  great-grand-nephew,  Philij)  III.,  of  whom 
his  confessor,  Fray  Caspar  de  Toledo,  boasted  that  whenever  he  told 
him  that  a  thing  must  be  dcme  under  |)ain  of  mortal  sin,  or  that  a  thing 
was  sinful,  he  obeyed  at  once.'  In  such  a  ccmrt  the  confessor  is  all- 
powerful,  and  the  result  naturally  is  that  we  see  the  office  constantly 
treated  as  a  political  one.  In  France,  with  the  increasing  insanity 
of  Charles  VI.,  his  confessors  succeeded  each  other  as  the  factions 
of  Burgundy  and  Orleaus  preponderated — the  party  in  power  re- 
quired to  have  a  representative  as  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience, 
and  thus  in  rapid  succession  the  position  was  occupied  by  Michel  de 
Creney,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  Jean  Manson,  Pierre  de  Chantelle  and 
Kenaud  de  Fontaines.^  Spain  gives  us  a  thoroughly  illustrative 
example  when,  under  the  regency  of  Maria  Anna  of  Austria^  widow 


'  .rohannes  Voight,  Stimmcn  aus  Rom  (von  Rauiner?*  Historische  Taschen- 
buch,  1883,  i>.  128. 

^  Bergen  roth,  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Pai)ers,  II.  xxxviii.  52. 

^  Davihi,  Hist,  de  Felipe  Tercero,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  Ivii. 

*  Gregoire,  Hist,  des  Confesseiirs  des  Empereurs  etc.  pp.  276-77.— That 
Nichola>^  de  Cleniangis  speaks  highly  ot^  Michel  (De  novis  Ceiebritatibus  non 
in>tituendis),  and  that  Pierre  and  Renaud  were  among  his  correspondeDts 
(Epist.  cxxiii.,  cxxxii.  sqq.),  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  not 
unwiirthy  of  their  position. 
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of  Pliilij)  IV.,  her  confessor,  the  German  Jesuit  Nithard,  was  all- 
powerful  ;  she  made  him  inquisitor-general  till  a  political  change 
forced  her  to  dismiss  him,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
titular  archbishop  of  Edessa  and  cardinal.*  Her  son,  the  feeble 
Carlos  II.,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  fell  under  the  domination 
of  a  triumvirate  consisting  of  his  confessor,  Fray  Pedro  Matilla, 
his  queen,  Maria  Anna  of  Neuburg,  and  Juan  Tom/is,  Admiral  of 
Castile,  in  whose  hands  the  maladministration  of  the  kingdom 
reached  its  climax.  Carlos  hated  his  confessor,  but  dared  not  remove 
him  till,  in  1698,  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  to  whom  he  happened  to 
unbosom  himself,  called  a  conference  of  his  friends,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  only  way  to  effect  a  change  in  the  government  was 
to  get  rid  of  Matilla.  Secretly  Portocarrero  proposed  to  the  king  a 
Dominican  professor  at  Alcal4  named  Froylan  Diaz ;  he  eagerly 
assented,  and  Froylan  was  privately  sent  for  and  conveyed  to  the 
palace.  Matilla  happened  to  Ixj  in  the  royal  antechamber  when  he 
saw  the  chamberlain,  the  Conde  de  Benavente,  pass  through  it  with 
Froylan  and  enter  the  king's  apartment ;  he  recognized  the  situation 
at  once,  retired  to  his  cell  in  the  convent  del  Rosario  and  died  within 
a  week.  The  admiral  was  relegated  to  his  estates,  and  Portocarrero's 
friends  conducted  the  government.  Froylan  was  a  learned  and 
worthy  man,  but  wholly  untrained  in  court  intrigues.  In  his  zeal 
for  the  king,  whose  ill-health  and  impotence  were  attributed  to  sor- 
cery, he,  in  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor-general  Rocaberti,  sought, 
through  the  revelations  of  demoniac  nuns,  to  learn  who  had  be- 
witched him  and  the  cure.  They  were  rewarded  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  spell  had  been  wrought  on  him,  April  3, 1675,  in  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  by  his  mother,  who  desired  to  retain  her  power,  and 
again,  September  24,  1694,  when  his  queen  was  concerned  in  the 
act.  After  a  year  spent  in  these  efforts,  Rocaberti  died  in  June, 
1699.  The  queen  had  got  wind  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
been  implicated  and  was  eager  for  revenge.  She  procured  from  the 
enfeebled  king  the  nomination,  as  inquisitor-general,  of  Mendoza, 
Bishop  of  Segovia,  and  promised  him  a  cardinal's  hat  if  he  would 
destroy  Froylan.  The  first  step  was  to  prosecute  him  before  the 
Inquisition  for  heresy  in  dealing  with  the  demons  who  possessed  the 
nuns;    Carlos,   who  had  eagerly  urged   on  the  investigation,  was 

*  Llorente,  Historia  critica  de  la  luquisicion,  Cap.  xxvii.  Art.  vi.  n.  3. 
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frightenc<i  into  sacrificing  him  and  accepting  as  confessor  his  most 
bitter  enemy,  XicoLds  de  Torres-Pad  mot  a,  a  German   Dominican. 
Froylan  fled  to  Rome,  but  royal  letters  were  sent  to  the  Duque  de 
Uceda,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  ordering  him  to  seize  Froylan  and 
return  him  to  Spain,  as  it  was  impolitic  to  allow  a  principal  minister 
of  the  monarchy  to  remain  abroad,  where  he  might  betray  its  secrets. 
Froylan  was  sent  back  and  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Miircia,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  a  cell  in  the  college  of  S. 
Tomas  of  Madrid,  where  he  was  kept  for  three  years  secluded  from 
all  communication,  although  twice,  when  his  trial  was  attempted, 
the  calificadoreH  of  the  Inquisition  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
against  him.     Carlos  had    died  November  1,  1700,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  opening  years  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
^leiidoza  was  free  to  act  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.     At  length, 
in    October,   1704,   Philip   V.    intervened   and   ordered    Froylan*s 
release.^     Philip  himself  was  nearly  as  much  subjected  to  his  con- 
fessor as  his  predecessor.     The  first  who  occupied  the  position  was 
the   Jesuit   Guillaume   d'Aubenton,  a   skilful    intriguer,  who  was 
leagued  witli  Cardinal  Alberoni.    The  Princesse  des  Ursins  succeeded 
in  liavin<r  him  dismissed,  and  replaced  him  with  Father  Robinet, 
another  Jesuit,  to  whom  the  king  confided  the  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age of  the  kingdom.     When,  in  1715,  the  primatial  see  of  Toledo 
fell  vacant,  the  queen  and  Alberoni  desired  it  for  the  inquisitor-general, 
Cardinal  Giudiee,  but  Robinet  secureil  it  for   Francisco  Valera  y 
Ijosa,  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  whereupon  they  procured  his  dismissal 
and  reinstated  D'Aubcnton,  who  exercised  a  large  influence  over  the 
policy  of  Spain.^     The  connection  of  the  confessional  and  politics 
continued.     In  1823,  during  the  invasion  of  the  French  under  the 
Due  (rAngouIGine,  which  restored  absolutism,  Ferdinand  VII.  ap- 
pointed the  canon  Victor  Saez  his  "  universal  minister"  and  con- 
fessor, but  the  ministry  was  short,  for  the  violent  and  sanguinary 
reaction  conducted  by  Saez  so  disgusted  Tx>uis  XVIII.  and  Alex- 
ander I.  that  tliey  compelled  Ferdinand  to  dismiss  him,  and  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  see  of  Tortosa.*^ 


*  Proceso  Criminal  fulminiulo  cfnitra  ol  R'""  P.M.  Fr.  Froylan  Diaz, Madrid 
1788.— Criticos  Docuinentos  que  sirven  coiiio  de  Segunda  Parte  al  Proceso 
Criminal,  Madrid,  1788. 

'^  (.Trcjroirc,  op.  cit.  pp.  223-5. 

=»  Modesto  de  la  Fiicnte,  Historia  de  Espana,  XXVIII.  172,  288,  297,827,329. 
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For  the  functions  of  Huch  a  position  the  Jesuits  were  especially 
fitted  by  their  tmining  in  both  morals  and  intrigue.  Before  the  rise 
of  the  Society  of  Jeans  the  post  had  generally  been  held  by  Domini- 
cans. About  the  year  1400  the  Monk  of  S.  Denia  lells  us  that  they 
filled  Dearly  all  such  positions  in  the  papal  and  other  courts,  and  that 
they  had  been  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Kings  of  France 
until  the  scandal  which,  in  1.387,  arose  in  the  University  of  Paris 
over  their  denial  of  the  Immaculate  Coueeption  of  the  Virgin.  Guil- 
laumc  de  Vallan,  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  confessor  of  Charles  VI., 
was  driven  from  the  court,  and  the  Order  was  declared  perpetually 
incapable  of  furnishing  confessors  to  the  kings.'  Monteiro  claims 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Dominican  Gonzalez  Telmo  was 
confessor  of  San  Fernando  III.,  and  that  thenceforth  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  till  the  death  of  Carlos  II.,  the  royal  confessors  of  Cas- 
tile were  Dominicans,'  in  which  he  ia  mistaken,  for  Hernando  de 
Talavera  was  a  Jeronyraite  and  Xiraenea  a  Franciacan.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Jesuits,  however,  the  Dominicans  were  elsewhere  speedily 
displaced.  Portugal  was  the  first  to  welcome  them,  for  when  Loyola 
sent  his  comrade,  Simon  Rodriguez,  there  to  found  the  Order,  he 
rapidly,  through  the  confessional,  reudered  the  Society  the  virtual 
master  of  the  kingdom  ;  Jesuits  were  confessors  of  the  royal  family 
and  of  the  nobles,  and,  except  during  the  Spanish  domination,  dic- 
tated the  policy  of  the  realm.  When  Pombal  resolved  on  their 
ruin,  his  first  step  was  a  royal  order,  October  20,  1759,  depriving 
them  of  these  positions  as  the  necessary  prelude  to  their  suppression.* 


'  Religieus  de  8.  Denis,  Hist,  de  Charles  VI.  Liv.  viii.  ch,  xiv. 

'  Monteiro,  Hiatoria  da  Baata  laquisicuo,  I.  314. 

'  Seabra  di  Silva,  Deduccion  Chronol officii  y  Aniilitica  en  que  .  ,  .  se  moni- 
fiestan  li)s  horroriwos  eatragos  que  bizo  en  Portugal  la  Conipania  llam&da  de 
Jc8U8,  Madrid,  1768,  T  It.  p.  310. 

The  title  of  this  work  aufficea  to  indicate  its  violent  partisanahip,  but  it 
contains  facts  and  doL'umente  anffident  to  indicate  the  cootrolliag  tnQucnce 
exercised  by  the  Jesuita  in  Portugal. 

Pombal  wrote,  Feb.  20,  1758,  to  Don  Franeesco  d'Almada,  Portuguese  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  explaining  thia  order — "Questo  i^embrava  cssere  il  mezzo 
pii^  opportuno  di  diaarmare  queati  reiigiosi  e  di  togliere  loro  la  riputazione  cbe 
godevano  per  mezzo  dei  confeaaori  della  loro  MaeatH  e  della  Famiglia  Reale. 
Si  abusarano  di  questa  riputazione  sino  a  porsi  sotto  ai  piedi  i  miniatri  mede- 
simi  e  tutti  i  eittudini  per  il  timorc  cbe  ad  esei  uagionavHoo  con  il  loro  gran 
poteree  con  la  pompa  formidabile  cbe  ne  facevuuoagli  ocvbi  di  tattoilmondu. 


J 
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In  France,  the  earliest  Jesuit  confessor  was  Edmond  Auger,  who 
occupied  that  position  in  the  court  of  Henry  III.  After  Henrj'  IV. 
accepted  the  Jesuit  Coton,  the  line  was  unbroken  till  the  suppression 
of  the  Order  in  France  in  1763,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abb§ 
Fleury,  who,  by  apiwintment  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  was  con- 
fessor of  the  youthful  Ix)uis  XV.  from  1716  to  1721.  The  position 
under  liouis  was  scarce  more  than  titular,  though,  when  he  was  sick 
at  Metz,  it  was  to  the  Jesuit  P(irusseau  that  he  confessed,  but  it  was 
the  grand  almoner  Fitz-James  Bishop  of  Soissons,  who  refused  him 
the  sacninients  until  he  sent  away  the  Duchesse  de  Chatcauroux.^ 
In  Germany,  up  to  the  time  of  Joseph  II.,  the  confessors  of  the  em- 
perors and  also  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria  were  constantly  Jesuits.' 

In  the  earlier  period  of  their  career,  the  Jesuits  were  earnestly 
warned,  when  confessors  of  princes,  not  to  meddle  with  worldly 
affairs.  The  fourth  General  of  the  Order,  Everardo  Mercuriano,  in 
1579,  issued  a  mandate  to  this  effect ;  the  General  Congregation  of 
1593-4  prescribed  this  rigorously,  and  so  did  Aquaviva  in  instructions 
of  1588  and  1602,  but  this  received  slack  obedience,  for  Clement 
VIII.  reproached  them  for  mingling  in  the  concerns  of  princes  and 
endeavoring  to  govern  the  world  at  their  pleasure.'  The  opportuni- 
ties and  temptations  of  the  position  were  irresistible  to  able  and 
ambitious  men,  and  it  was  everywhere  made  use  of  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Holy  See.  There  were,  of  course, 
exceptions,  and  if  we  may  believe  an  anecdote  related  by  Joseph  II., 
his  grand-uncle  Joseph  I.  enjoyed  the  fortune  of  having  an  excep- 
tional confessor.  The  latter  was  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  interests 
of  his  penitent  rather  than  to  those  of  the  papacy,  and  was  therefore 
ordered  to  Rome.  Joseph  knew  the  cruel  fate  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed  and  endeavored  to  retain  him,  but  in  vain.  The  nuncio 
ordered  liim  to  depart,  when  the  emperor  declared  that  if  he  went 
he  should  )}e  accompanied  by  all  the  Jesuits  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, for  lie  would  expel  the  Society  ;  the  threat  was  sufficient,  and 


Dondc  ue  vcnne  frii  gli  altri  perniciosi  effetti  che  nel  corse  di  molti  anni  non 
si  el)be  il  corajrgio  di  eseguirc  verun  ordine  regio  il  quale  potesse  recare  11 
miniDU)  dispiacerc  a  questi  Padri."— Carlo  Bosco,  Anecdoti  intcressanti  sulla 
Meinoria  Cattolica,  Roma,  1787. 

1  De  Bac-kiT,  II.  42.— Gri-goire,  op.  ciL  pp.  380-93. 

^  Saint-Priest,  La  Chute  des  Jesuites,  p.  186. 

'  Reuscli,  Bcitriige  zur  Geschichte  des  Jesuitcnordens,  pp.  228-9. 
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the  good  father  was  allowed  to  remain.  More  zealous  and  less  scrupu- 
lous was  the  Jesuit  Parhammer,  confessor  of  Maria  Theresa.  When, 
in  1771,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was  under  consideration,  she 
consulted  him  as  to  the  morality  of  the  project.  Lt  was  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  for  him  to  keep  to  himself,  and  he  communicated  it  to 
his  superiors.  Wilseck,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  procured 
a  copy  of  the  letter  and  sent  it  to  his  mistress,  which  is  said  to  have 
decided  her  to  unite  with  France  and  Spain  in  urging  the  suppression 
of  the  Society.^  More  subservient  to  his  penitent  was  the  Jesuit 
Didier  Cheminot,  confessor  of  Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
after  marrying  his  cousin  Nicole  and  living  with  licr  for  twelve 
years,  became  enamored  of  Beatrix  de  Cusiince,  dowager  princess  of 
Cantecroix.  Cheminot  undertook  to  procure  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  opinions  of 
fourteen  Jesuit  doctors  that  it  was  null,  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, Xicole  had  been  baptized  by  a  priest  named  le  Chante,  subse- 
quently executed  for  sorcery,  wherefore  her  baptism  was  invalid  and 
she  was  not  a  Christian.^ 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  royal  confessors,  as  a  whole,  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  ministers  and  courtiers  and  just  as  ready 
to  do  good  or  evil  as  the  occasion  served,  though  morally  in  the  latter 
case  their  influence  was  worse,  since  they  justified  the  evil,  not  by 
rcjisons  of  state,  but  by  perverting  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  and  blunting  the  c^onsciences  of  their  penitents.  They 
blunted  their  own,  moreover,  when  they  used  their  position  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Orders  or  of  the  Holy,  See,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  the  State,  of  which  they  were  in  fact  ministers  of  the 
highest  rank.  In  some  cases  they  doubtless  gave  good  advice,  as 
when  Charles  V.,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  called  his  councillors  to 
decide  as  to  what  should  be  done  witli  the  captive  Francis  I.  His 
confessor,  Garcia  de  Loyasa,  was  first  called  u[>on  for  liis  opinion, 
and  proposed  that  Francis  should  be  liberated  at  once  and  without 
conditions,  for  this  would  result  in  peace  and  friendship  and  both 

*  Gr^goire,  op.  cit.  p.  1*>9, 170. 

'  Calmet,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  III.  372.  Without  awaiting  a  decision,  Charles 
married  Beatrix,  caused  her  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  refused  to 
separate  at  the  papal  command.  For  this  the  pair  were  excommunicated  by 
Urban  VIII.,  in  1G42,  and,  in  1653,  the  Rotii  declared  their  marriage  null. — 
Ibid.  Preuves.  Dxxv .  Dxxxr..  dxxxv. 
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monarchs  could  devote  themselves  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran 
heresv,  hut  lie  was  overruled  bv  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Chancellor 
Gattinara.*  If  wise  counsels  were  sometimes  thus  rejected,  the 
promptings  of  fanaticism  were  sometimes  accepted,  for  the  founding 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  attributed  to  tiie  persuasion  of  Torque- 
mada,  the  (H)nfcssor  of  Fertlinand  and  Isabella.^  Sometimes,  more- 
over, j>enitcnt  and  confessor  were  fairly  matched,  as  when  Philippe 
le  Bel  had  as  ghostly  father  Guillaume  de  Paris,  the  inquisitor  of  the 
Templars,  and  we  may  reasonably  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament 
administered  to  such  a  sinner  bv  his  confederate  in  crime. 

Xo  one  can  deny  that  there  is  truth  in  Cardinal  Newman's  argu- 
ment, *^  How  many  souls  are  there  in  distress,  anxiety  and  loneliness, 
whose  one  need  is  to  find  a  Iwing  to  whom  they  can  pour  out  their 
feelinjrs  unheard  bv  the  world.  Thev  want  to  tell  them  and  not  to 
tell  them  ;  they  wish  to  tell  them  to  one  who  is  strong  enough  to  hear 
them  and  yet  not  too  strong  to  despise  them."  It  is  this  weakness  of 
1/  humanity  on  which  the  Church  lias  speculated  to  erect  its  dominion 
— the  weakness  of  those  unable  to  bear  their  burdens,  unable  to 
trust  themselves,  unable  to  face  unassisted  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  life,  who  find  a  comfort  in  the  system  built  up  through  the 
exi)crienre  of  ages  in  exploring  the  follies  and  credulities  of  the 
human  heart.  Yet  what  Ix^aring  has  Newman's  argument  on  the 
enforced  (»onfessional — the  confession  to  be  made  at  stated  times,  irre- 
sjK'ctive  of  the  mooil  of  the  i>enitcnt  or  of  the  fitness  of  the  priest? 
The  soul  that  can  find  consolation  or  comfort  at  such  a  source  is  a 
very  weak  and  crtnlulous  s<»ul  that  ci>uld  find  consolation  and  comfort 
in  any  otlicr  formality.  Newman's  |)ostulatc,  that  the  confessor  must 
be  strouir  enough  and  not  too  strong,  raises  further  the  question  as  to 
wlicrc  that  itlcal  person  is  to  he  found.  In  theory  the  confessor  is 
expectctl  to  be  able  to  weigh  and  measure,  as  the  representative  of 
God,  the  exact  sint\ilness  of  the  most  complicated  human  transactions 
an<l  the  most  intricate  human  motives,  yet  the  definitions  of  the  doe- 
tors  as  to  the  essentials  fitting  him  for  the  position,  after  recapitulating 
the  stores  of  K^arning  and  ex[K^rience  requisite  for  the  duties  of  the 

*  Spoinlaiii  Annul.  Kocle>.  ann.  152o,  n.  5. — Touron,  Hommes  illustres  de 
rOnlro  «lo  S.  l)t>iuin'hiui'.  IV.  lK)-7. 

-  Taramo  ile  (>rii:ino  OMu'ii  S.  Inquisitionii«,  Matlriti,  1598,  p.  135. 
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confessioDal,  are  apt  to  conclude  with  the  remark  that  the  moat  neces- 
sary quality  is  distrust  of  his  own  capacity,  readiness  to  doubt,  and 
willingness  to  seek  advice  from  those  wiser  than  himself,'  That 
exhaustless  love  and  charity  and  unerring  discretion  must  form  part 
of  his  outdt  is  acknowledged,'  but  when  all  these  essentials  are  hap- 
pily united  in  one  individual  there  comes  the  further  difficult)'  that 
the  delicate  conscientiousness,  which  alone  mu  fit  a  man  to  enact 
worthily  the  part  of  God  in  dealing  with  a  sinner,  must  in  itself 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  assume  the  awful  responsibilities  of 
the  office.  If  the  powers  of  the  confessor  lie  such  as  the  theologians 
represent,  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  so  believing  is  willing  to  assume 
them  is  the  clearest  demonstration  of  his  nniitness.  Angels  might 
well  fear  to  undertake  what  the  stolid  pastor  of  a  country  parish 
does  as  a  matter  of  routine,*  and  Liguori  does  not  recognize  the 
mockery  which  he  expresses  of  the  whole  system,  when  in  one  pas- 
sage he  enumerates  as  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  confessor  a 
knowledge  of  all  sciences  and  arts  and  duties  and  of  the  true  meaning 
of  all  laws  and  canons,  and  then  in  another  he  remarks  that  for  the 
smaller  towns  and  the  galleys  we  must  be  content  with  such  priests 
as  can  be  had,  however  unlearned  they  may  be.'  Manuel  Sa  would 
seem  to  be  more  aeariy  correct  when  he  says  that  a  rash  and  un- 
learned confessor  is  an  enemy  of  souls  rather  than  a  physician,*  and 
the  saying  of  St.  Pius  V.  that  with  proper  confessors  the  whole  world 
would  be  saved,  only  emphasizes  their  unfitness  when  we  regard  the 


'  S.  Alph.  de  Ligorio  Theol.  Moral.  Lib.  vi.  n.  627-8.  Cf.  Marchant  Tri- 
bunal. Animftrum  Tom.  I.  Tract,  ii.  Tit.  5,  Q.  3,  Dub.  6,  7. 

•  Mailer's  Catliolic  Prie8thc»od,  III.  126-7,  138. 

•  Atque  hoc  onus  angelicis  humeris  formidandum  maioris  es-ie  ponJeria  quam 
ut  propriia  viribua  ab  homine  BUBtineri  posait  nisi  divina  roboretur  virtute. — 
Mart.  Fornerii  InsCJtUtio  Confessarinrum  Tract.  I.  cap.  1, 

Apparentl;  St,  Charles  Borrom^o  did  not  rely  on  tills  diTine  aKgistance  when 
he  directed  confesBore  t«  be  claasifled  according  to  the  cases  which  could  be 
entrusted  to  them. — S.  Car.  Uorrom.  Instruct.  Confeasar.  p.  7B. 

•  8.  Alph.  de  Liguori  Praxis  Confessar.  cap.  1.  }  iii.  n.  17;  Theol.  Moral, 
uhitup.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  anti-climax  of  Herzig  (Man.  Confessar.  P. 
1.  n.  26-S)  who,  al^r  eloqueDtly  describing  how  the  confessor  sits  as  physician, 
doctor  and  judge,  weighing  sins,  prescribing  remedies  and  imposing  sentence, 
quotes  approvingly  La  Croix's  remark  (mpra,  p.  369)  that  much  learning  may 
per  aixideni  be  rather  hurtful  than  helpful  and  that  it  suffices  for  him  to  have 
read  a  Summa  of  cases. 

'  Em.  8a  Aphor.  Confessar.  b.  v.   Cbn/extor,  Addil.  ad  caleem. 
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morals  of  Christendom  from  the  thirteenth  eentur}'  to  the  present 
time.  At  the  sjime  time,  if  we  eliminate  the  sujiernatural  element 
in  the  confessional,  except  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  impress  the  peni- 
tent, tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  zealous,  kindly  and  intelligent 
priest  can  effect  much  real  good  in  restraining  his  j>enitents  from  evil, 
in  arousing  their  better  natures  and  in  le:iding  them  to  amendment 
and  to  the  recognition  of  their  duties  to  their  fellows.  Amid  the 
chaos  of  formalism  and  probabilism  one  occjisionally  meet«  with  ad- 
mirable ethical  instructions  to  confessors  as  to  the  discharge  of  their 
hortatory  functions.^ 

In  considering  the  changes  in  the  theory  and  ])olicy  and  practice 
of  the  Church  which  we  have  thus  sought  to  trace  from  the  begin- 
ning, due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  conditions  which  suc- 
cessively confronted  it  and  the  varying  problems  which  it  had  to 
solve.  Among  the  early  disciples  of  Christ  the  law  of  love,  for  the 
most  part,  sufficed  for  those  who  had  faith  and  were  looking  almost 
daily  for  the  second  comings  of  Christ  and  the  Dav  of  Judgment, 
As  Gentiles,  more  or  less  corrupt,  were  admitted  into  the  sacreil 
band,  and  as  the  expectation  of  the  Second  Advent  faded  away,  as 
spiritual  enthusiasm  decreaseil  and  human  nature  proved  that  it  was 
not  regenerated  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  there  gradually  was 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  criminal  code  by  which  the 
earthly  penalties  of  sin  should  be  defined,  and  the  sinner  be  taught 
what  means  he  should  adopt  to  fit  his  soul  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Divine  Father.  In  the  local  autonomy  which  everywhere  prevailed, 
each  diocese  or  ])r()vincc  constructed  its  code  to  suit  its  own  needs 
and  aspirations,  and  its  rules  were  adopted  or  rejected  elsewhere  as 
thev  chanced  to  meet  or  to  conflict  with  the  ideas  current  there.  In 
cases  of  public  and  notorious  sin,  moreover,  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  excommunication  gave  to  the  bishop  a  jurisdiction  enabling 
him  to  coerce  the  sinner  to  repentance  and  to  seek  reconciliation  with 
the  Church,  which  thus  in  time  came  to  assume  the  conception  of  a 
corporation  interposing  itself  Iwtween  God  and  man,  and  asserting 
itself  as  the  onlv  ^atewav  to  salvation.  Belief  in  an  interme<liate 
state  of  the  soul,  known  as  i)urgatorv,  gradually  spread  and  enabled 

*  The  best  work  of  this  kind  that  has  come  within  my  reach  is  Bishop  Zen- 
ner's  Inst rnrtio pradka  Confe»sari\^  Vienna,  1857. 
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tJie  Church  to  assert  a  qualified  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  sous 
after  death. 

Xew  problems  arose  when  Christianity  found  itself  (confronted  by 
the  Barbarians,  with  the  gigantic  and  seemingly  hoi)eless  task  before 
it  of  subduing  their  wild  and  untamed  natures  to  obedience.  In 
ac<M>mplishing  this  the  Church  necessarily  lost  as  well  as  gained.  It 
was  obliged  to  adapt  itself  to  its  new  converts,  and  in  much  to  be 
content  with  such  external  form  of  submission  as  it  could  secure. 
Its  conceptions  inevitably  grew  more  and  more  materialistic ;  for- 
malism more  and  more  took  the  place  of  spiritual  earnestness  ;  peni- 
tentials,  or  codes  which  prescribed  for  every  sin  its  appropriate 
punishment,  sprang  up,  and  for  centuries  were  regarded  as  unfailing 
guides,  while  their  severity  was  mitigated  by  the  commutations, 
pecuniary  or  otherwise,  which  they  admitted  in  compliance  with  the 
universal  custom  of  the  Barbarians.  The  size  of  the  new  dioceses 
and  the  growing  temporal  cares  of  the  prelates  rendered  impossible 
the  exclusive  control  of  penance  and  reconciliation  by  the  bishops, 
and  it  was  more  and  more  usurped  by  the  priests,  who  at  last,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  secured  the  recognition  of  a  share  in  the  power  of 
the  keys. 

As  civilization  slowly  advanced  it  outgrew  the  rigid  prescriptions 
of  the  [)enitentials,  which  gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  though  still 
retaining  a  nominal  authority.  Something  better  fitted  to  control 
the  awakening  intelligence  of  the  people  was  required,  and  this  the  y 
schoolmen  of  Paris  sought  to  find.  They  developed  the  theory  of 
the  sa(?raments  and  esbiblished  the  power  of  the  keys  ;  an  immense 
impetus  was  given  to  sacerdotalism ;  confession  and  penance  became 
a  sacrament;  the  old-time  public  i>enance  and  reconciliation  died 
out  and  were  replaceil  by  auricular  confession  and  absolution,  which 
the  priest  assumed  the  power  to  bestow  instead  of  humbly  appealing 
for  it  to  G(k1  in  behalf  of  the  sinner.  Scholastic  tlieology  arose 
with  its  infinite  longing  to  explain  and  define  every  detail  in  God's 
government  of  the  universe  and  its  exhaustless  dialectic  ingenuity 
that  could  prove  any  desired  conclusion  from  the  slenderest  i)remises. 
The  gap  in  the  theory  of  sacramental  absolution  was  filled  by  the 
discovery  of  the  treasure  of  Christ's  merits  confided  to  the  Church 
for  dispensation,  and  a  plausible  system  was  built  up  with  a 
semblance  of  logical  deductions  sufficiently  trutli-like  to  satisfy  an 
age   in  which   intellectual  culture   and  activity  were  held  strictly 
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subordinated  to  faith.  Then  came  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth 
centur}',  to  meet  which  the  council  of  Trent  sifted  the  speculations 
of  the  schoolmen  and  moulded  together  their  most  acceptable  con- 
clusions in  a  bmly  of  doi^trine  authoritatively  presented  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  faithful.  We  have  seen  how  this  was  followed  by 
the  rise  of  the  new  science  of  Moral  Theology,  modifying  greatly 
the  conceptions  of  the  relations  between  the  sinner  and  his  God  and 
working  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  duties  of  the  confessional. 
Yet  alongside  of  all  this  incessant  change  there  had  grown  up  another 
development  of  the  i)ower  of  the  keys,  known  as  the  Indulgence, 
which  became  a  fiictor  of  primary  importance  in  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion. To  this  occasional  allusions  have  been  made  above,  and  its 
fiirther  detailed  consideration  is  necessary  if  we  would  obtain  a  com- 
preheusive  view  of  the  functions  of  the  Church  as  the  instrument 
through  which  God  deals  with  men. 
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Astesanus,  his  collection  of  canons,  ii,  185, 
1/  / 
on  repetition  of  penance,  i,  38 
on  raising  of  Lazarus,  i,  139 
on  obligation  of  confession,  i,  169 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  223 
confession  to  friars  suffices,  i,  308 
recognizes  no  papal  cases,  i,  324 
on  methods  for  reserved  cases,  i,  330 
on  plural  confession,  i,  355 
on  gregarious  confession,  i,  359 
allows  confession  in  writing,  i,  364 
on  danger  to  confessor,  i,  381 
on  exceptions  to  the  seal,  i,  428 
on  seal  in  confessions  to  laymen,  i,  442 
on  secrecy  of  penance,  i,  443 
necessity  of  the  sacrament,  1,  478 
on  indicative  formula,  i,  486 
on  attrition  and  contrition,  ii,  9 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  12 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  27 
on  restitution,  ii,  4S 
on  gambling  gains,  ii.  56 
on  solemn  penance,  ii,  79,  80 
on  pilgrimage  as  penance,  ii,  135 
on  almsgiving,  ii,  140 
on  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  160 
on  discretion  of  confessor,  ii,  1 74 
on  obligation  of  penance,  ii,  214 
on  unjust  penance,  ii,  218 
on  penance  in  sin,  ii,  222 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  226 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  265,  268 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  271,  274 
on  forgotten  sins,  ii.  281 
on  authority  of  confessor,  ii,  441 

Astrology,  denial  of  free-will  in,  i,  98 

Attigny,  penance  of,  ii,  74 

Atto  of  \  ercelli  on  power  of  keys,  i,  131 
his  instructions,  i,  194 

Attrition,  ii,  6 
becomes  contrition,  i,  101 
must  suffice  in  the  sacrament,  ii,  7 
and  contrition,  distinction  between,  ii,  8 
degree  of,  requisite,  ii,  10 
servile,  ii,  11 
sufficiency  admitted,  ii,  14 
question  still  open,  ii,  19 
accepted  by  Pius  \'l.,  ii,  20 
formal,  suffices,  ii,  15 
imaginary,  ii,  20 
act  of,  ii,'22 

Aubenton,  Pere  d',  as  royal  confessor,  ii, 
452 
reveals  a  confession,  i,  456 

Aubery,  Jean,  case  of,  i,  454 
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Auctorem  Fidei,  bull,  on  abeolation  before 
penance,  i,  514 

on  servile  attrition,  ii,  20 

on  trivial  penance,  ii,  196 

on  confeesion  of  venials,  ii,  £73 

doeH  not  defend  probabiliam,  ii,  345 
Auditio,  i,  24 

Augsbarg  Confession  on  ab^lution,  i,  515 
Augustin,  St.,  his  immense  influence,  i,  11 

secret  rei^entance  insuflicient,  i,  22 

on  uncertainty  of  reconciliation,  i,  32 

salvation  outside  of  the  Church,  i,  35 

on  death-bed  reconciliation,  i,  62 

on  the  MontanLttd,  i,  64 

on  reltaptiiun,  i,  71 

on  ahnn^iving,  i,  79 

on  ivmmunion  of  sinners,  i,  86 

on  predet«tination,  i,  95 

on  power  of  keys,  i,  116 

on  raising  of  l^rus,  i,  138 

on  ivnft^ssion,  i,  1 80      ^ 

work  on  i>enitence  ascribed  to,  i,  209 

deuiiv  lH*wer  to  ab«i>lve,  i,  460 

his  detinition  of  sacrament,  i,  469 

on  wimputaiion  of  sin,  i,  503 

on  faith  iu  baiuisn).  ii«  4 

on  fwkr  of  hell,  ii,  11 

on  n^titution,  ii,  43 

on  lawyers,  ii,  49 

rtHiulrv>s  juiblio  ^»enamv,  ii,  93 

on  alm!*^ivinkr,  ii.  lo6 

\\\ii  ohi-^Hiticution  of  sins,  ii.  235,  236 

on  iguonuuv,  ii,  24S  ^ 

on  iuatlvortomxN  ii,  -M 

on  \  onial  siui*.  ii,  "JtVi 

on  pl^»lud»ility,  ii.  2S9 

on  iut»ndrtoity,  ii,  401 
\n>;^^'**^**>  |»MMulo.  on  jH^nitonce,  i,  209 

oil  \HtnlVv«*ioii  to  laymon,  i,  220 

\\U  honiioii!*,  I.  28o 

adiuUs  ohoiiv  of  ivnfi»ssor.  i,  277 

on  dlvidtnl  ivnfo^9uon,  i,  lV>t> 

tH^iiiVwiou  must  U'  auricular,  i,  363 

on  *»\rtuiininK  in^nitouts,  i,  369 

Wno^^i  no  .vionuiiont  of  jH^nitence,  i,  473 

oil  »iniii»m.  ii.  S 

(til  i\u\v  ot*  holl.  ii.  11 

oil  I'MVuto  |H'imiuv.  ii.  UH>^ 

(III  uulhority  of  wnfi'ss«»r,  ii.  438 
VuHuMiuiiUi  l\ulo,  ivnfi^ssitm  in,  i,  202 
\uKun(iui)iii>  («piH>st>  im^babilism,  ii,  309 
Viiucultii'  (H»nrt»sj4i(ui  lHHH>nies  imperative, 

I,  ;t<i:i 

AiNtoiiiicH  ^^(  ourlv  |HMiaiice,  i,  22,  28 

iAHl(mi|>(iiM\  of  sm  by.  i,  SO 
\uiK(>ii(v,  siipr\"iuo,  of  ixmfessor,  ii,  284, 

■IMS 
A  III  Uov»,  uuiuIht  of,  rtHjuisite  for  proba- 

biliiv,  ii.  8'JS 
Aiifi>  i/f-  /V  is  not  of  }H>nance,  ii,  87 
AuionitiiiY  o(  KkiiI  Churches,  ii,  98 


Autun,  C.  of,  1299,  on  choice  of  confessor. 

i,292 
Ave  Maria,  a  single,  soffioes  for  penance. 

ii,  182, 185 
Avignon,  C  of,  1594,  on  ignorance  of  cno- 
fessors,  i,  255 

1725,  on  fees  for  confession,  i,  410 
I         on  conflict  of  opinions,  ii,  2SS 
Avisio,  the  leaflet  of,  ii,  344 
Azpilcueta  on  confession  to  lavmen,  i,  225 

on  erroneous  absolution,  i,  ^9 
'     on  seven  years'  penance,  ii,  170 

on  amount  of  penance,  ii,  179 
I     on  works  of  precept  at  penance,  ii,  188 

on  secrecy  of  penance,  ii,  208 

on  obligation  of  penance,  ii,  215 

on  theft,  ii,  245 

on  scholastic  disputation,  ii,  286 

his  tutiorism,  ii,  296 

on  opinion  of  penitent,  ii,  299 

on  pofisession,  li,  353 

on  marriage  impediments,  ii,  380 

killing  in  defence  of  honor,  ii,  391 

occult  compensation,  ii,  395,  403 

on  houses  of  prostitution,  ii,  399 


BACHIARIU8  on  austerities,  i,  80 
on  intercession  of  saints,  i,  105 

Balbani  on  Jesuit  teaching,  ii,  346 

Baldwin  of  Flanders  marries  Jodith,  ii. 
Ill 

Balmes  on  comparative  morality,  ii,  430 

Baltimore,  C.  of,  1884,  orders  conferences 
of  confessors,  i,  256 

Bandinus  on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  220 
on  divided  confession,  i,  3o6 
on  sacrament  of  penitence,  i,  477 
admits  partial  absolution,  i,  501 
on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  505 

Banquets  for  confessors,  i.  405 

Baptism,  preparation  for,  i,  8 
by  heretics,  nullity  of,  i,  70 
variations  in  the  rite,  i,  71 
by  laymen,  i,  72,  496 
fees  for,  i,  405 

deprecatory  formula  for,  i,  461 
several  kinds  of,  i,  470 

Barbarians,  their  influence  on  the  Church, 
i,186;  ii,  95,459 
their  use  of  champions,  ii,  224 

Barcelona,  C.  of,  1244,  on  duty  of  physi- 
cians, i,  262 

Barnabas,  almsgiving  redeems  sin,  i,  5 

Baronius,  Card.,  his  independence,  ii,  448 

Barons,  confessors  of,  i,  290 

Basil,  iSt.,  on  fear  of  hell,  ii,  11 
on  confession,  i,  13,  177 
adopts  stages  of  penance,  i,  25 
his  code  of  penance,  i,  26 
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Basilt  St,  on  discretion  as  to  penance,  i, 
27 ;  ii,  146 

on  penance  for  priests,  i,  42 
on  rebaptism,  i,  71 
secrecy  in  adultery,  i,  416 

Bauny,  P«^re,  his  book  condemned,  ii,  306 

Bavaria,  illegitimacy  in,  ii,  434 

Bay,  Michael,  his  error  as  to  the  keys,  i, 
165 
as  to  necessity  of  sacrament,  i,  479 
as  to  insufficiency  of  contrition,  ii,  6 
as  to  venial  sins,  ii,  261 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine,  ii,  190 

Beard  allowed  to  grow  in  penance,  i,  28 

Becket,  Thomas,  his  absolution,  i,  363 
absolution  of  his  assassins,  i,  322;  ii, 
83 

Bede  on  sins  requiring  confession,  i,  190 ; 
ii,  237 

Beek  M.  van  der,  on  erroneous  absolu- 
tion, i,  339 
Jesuit  power  in  reserved  cases,  i,  344 
on  plural  confession,  i,  355 
on  confession  of  veniaLs,  ii,  272 
ignorance  not  to  be  disturbed,  ii,  381, 
382 

Beiehibriefe,  i,  325 

Beichtpfennig^  fee  for  confession,  i,  410 
in  Lutheran  Church,  i,  517 

Belgium,  use  of  confessional  in,  ii,  443 

Belief  determines  sin,  ii,  240,  296,  323, 
331,  377 

Bellarmine  on  raising  of  Lazarus,  i,  140 
on  function  of  absolution,  1,  155 
on  clerical  morals,  i,  248 
on  facile  absolution,  ii,  419 
duties  of  royal  confessors,  ii,  447 

Bellin^ham  on  Catholic  morality,  ii,  430 

Benedict,  Rule  of,  confession  in,  i,  184, 
417 

Benedict  the  Levite,  his  forgeries,  i,  127 
on  clerical  penance,  i,  47 
on  imposition  of  hands,  i,  52 
on  raising  of  Lazarus,  i,  139 
his  conception  of  confession,  i,  189 
on  examining  penitents,  i,  369 
knows  only  praver  for  pardon,  i,  463 
confuses  reconciliation  with  absolution, 

i,  466 
on  reconciliation  after  penance,  i,  509 
on  public  and  private  penance,  ii,  75, 
96 

Benedict  XL  curtails  episcopal  licensing 
power,  i,  300 
confession  to  friars  suffices,  i,  308 
his  list  of  reserved  cases,  i,  315,  342 
on  death-bed  absolution,  i,  338 
his  grants  to  Dominicans,  ii,  61 

Benedict  XXL,  penance  prescribed  bv,  ii, 
85 
h  is  tax-table,  ii ,  1 65 


Benedict  XII.,  his  bull  In  agro  Dorninico. 
ii,  167 
reduces  an  unjust  penance,  ii,  180 

Benedict  Xlll.  orders  penitentiaries  ap- 
pointed, i,  131 
on  efficacy  of  absolution,  i,  156 
requires  weekly  confession  of  monks,  i, 

199 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  19 
formula  for  act  of  contrition,  ii,  23 
requires  intention  to  sin  no  more,  ii,  32 
retains  pilgrimage  as  penance,  ii,  135 
on  penance  in  sin,  ii,  223 

Benedict  XIV.  on   power   conferred  in 
ordination,  i,  123 
on  monthly  confession,  i,  255 
his  cases  of  conscience,  i,  256 
on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  266 
admits  choice  of  confessors,  i,  296 
on  sinful  celebrant  priests,  i,  334 
allows  deceit  in  ct'nfession,  i,  353 
on  carnal  delectation  in  confession,  i, 

381 
endeavors  to  suppress  solicitation,  i,  391 
forbids  requiring  name  of  accomplice, 

i,  399 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  19 
formula  for  act  of  contrition,  ii,  23 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  33 
on  conditional  penance,  ii,  33 
on  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  39 
on  postponement  of  confession,  ii,  42 
his  casuistry,  ii,  55,  389 
on  the  penitential  canons,  ii.  179 
his  laxity  as  to  penance,  ii,  186,  188 
on  mortals  and  veniab,  ii,  247 
on  ignorance  of  confessor,  ii,  284 
neutral  as  to  probabilism,  ii  343 
on  instruction  of  penitent,  ii,  383 
on  prohibition  of  interest,  ii,  386 

Benedictines,  confession  among,  i,  198 
they  oppose  probabilism  ii,  309 

Benediction,  sacerdotal,  its  eflect,  i,  43 

Benefices,  effect  of  papal  bestowal  of,  i, 
245,  240 

Benefit,  worldly,  from  confession,  i,  236 

Benzi  on  absolution  of  partner  in  sin,  i, 
391 
on  the  senl,  i,  414,  429 
on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  -78 
his  Tatti  rnoinmHtari^  ii,  400 

Berenguer  de  Castel-Hisbul,  case  of,  i,  451 

Berengiier  of   Gerona  enforces  Lateran 
canon,  i,  232 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  26 

Berghamstede,  C.  of,  697,  soils  reconcilia- 
tion, ii,  137 

Berlin,  illegitimacy  in,  ii,  43.S 

Bernard,  St.,  on  iu>wer  t)f  keys,  i,  134 
on  errors  of  Alx'lanl,  i,  151 
on  confession  among  Cistercians,  i,  201 
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Bernard,  St.,  his  estimate  of  confession, 
i,  207,  472 
of  crusaders,  ii,  129 

on  belief  as  to  sin,  ii,  240 

on  opinion,  ii,  289 

on  necessity  of  certainty*  ii,  318 

on  ignorance,  ii,  352 
Bernard  of  Pavia  on  theft  under  necessity, 
ii,  392 

on  profits  of  trading,  ii,  439 
Berteau  on  attritio  exisiiinataj  ii,  21 
Berthold  of  Chiemsee  on  the  use  of  in- 
dulgences, ii,  178 
Berthold  of  Constance  has  papal  licence 

as  confessor,  i,  124 
Berthold  of   Uorz  inflicts  scourging  as 

penance,  ii,  100 
Bertillon,  his  table  of  illegitimacy,  ii,  434 
Bertrade  of  Anjou,  her  absolution,  i,  322 
Bertrand   of    Aquileia,   penance  for  his 

murder,  ii,  85 
Besan^on,  C.  of,  1571,  on  solemn  penance, 
ii,  81 

on  public  penance,  ii,  88 
Beste,  H.  D.,  on  absolution  in  Anglican 

Church,  i,  522 
B^thune,   Bishop,   on  mendacipus  peni- 
tents, ii,  423 
Betrayal  of  accomplices,  i,  396 
Bible,  sin  of  reading  the,  ii,  243 
Btduana^  ii,  150 

Biel,  Gabriel,  on  confession  to  laymen,  i, 
224 

on  the  seal,  i,  413 

on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  506 

on  fear  of  hell,  ii,  13 

on  adulterine  children,  ii,  51 
Bigamy,  sin  of,  argued  away,  ii,  390 
Binding  and  loosing,  i,  107 

bestowed  in  ordination,  i,  121 
Binterim  on  raising  of  Lazarus,  i,  140 

on  fees  for  confession,  i,  410 

on  the  seal,  i,  414 

on  formulas  of  absolution,  i,  484 

on  sacramental  character  of  penance, 
ii,  96 

defends  pilgrimage,  ii,  129 

explains  reduction  of  penance,  ii,  201 
Birgitta  of  Sweden  gains  pardon  by  pil- 
grimage, ii,  131 
Bishops  alone  can  readmit  sinners,  i,  6, 
493 

their  jurisdiction  only  in  forum  exter- 
num^ i,  9 

as  prosecutor  and  judge,  i,  12 

cannot  excommunicate  without  proof, 
i,  15 

power  of  punishment  in  early  Church, 
i,  20 

discretion  as  to  penance,  i,  26,  196;  ii, 
146 


Bishops  punished  for  ordaining  penitents, 

i,  39 
extra  penance  for,  i,  45 
alone  can  reconcile,  i,  54 
their  identity  with  priests,  i,  55 
alone  impose  solemn  penance,  i,  59 
alone  can  baptize,  i,  71 
their  power  of  remitting  sins,  i,  110 
power  of  keys  confined  to,  i,  121,  124 

affirmed  in  False  Decretals,  i,  127 
exaggeration  of  their  powers,  i,  131 
their  licences  required  by  confessors,  i, 

244,  257,  277,  300 
their  confessors,  i,  291 
their  jurisdiction,  i,  297 
assert  their  privileges  at  Trent,  i,  303 
cases  reserved  to,  i,  313 
they  multiply  reserved  cases,  i,  317 
refer  cases  to  Rome,  i,  322 
should  grant  faculties  for  reserved  cases, 

i,  334 
can  be  absolved  for  reserved  sins,  i,  341 
their  struggle  with  priests,  i,  462;  ii, 
I         95 

penance  for  murder  of,  ii,  84 

retain  public  penance,  ii.  95 

seek  to  retain  control  over  penance,  ii, 

97 
abandon  secret  sins  to  priests,  ii,  98 
abandon  penance  to  priests,  ii,  101 
their  power  under  Charles  le  Chauve, 

ii.  111 
cause  penitents  to  be  flogged,  ii,  122 
eat  the  sins  of  their  flocks,  ii,  137 
warned  not  to  gain  wealth  unjustly,  ii, 

154 
Bithynian  Christians,  their  vows,  i,  16 
Blasphemy,  penance  for,  ii,  139 
Bohmer,  J.  H.,  on  the  Beichtpfennigy  i, 

518 
on  public  penance,  ii,  91 
Bologna,  C.  of,  1547,  on  composition  for 

evil  gains,  ii,  64 
Bonal  on  forgotten  penance,  ii,  217 
on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  279 
on  impossibility  of  certainty,  ii,  288 
morality  of  act  indiflferent,  ii,  363 
on  instruction  of  penitents,  ii,  384 
on  cases  of  conscience,  ii,  390 
Bonaventura,  St ,  on  attrition  and  con- 
trition, i,  102;  ii,  9 
on  manifestation  theory,  i,  146 
on  origin  of  confession,  i,  168 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  222 
on  enforced  confession,  i,  238 
on  fitness  of  confessors,  i,  243 
insists  on  jurisdiction,  i.  279 
on  annual  confession  to  priest,  i,  307 
on  danger  to  confessor,  i,  380 
on  prevalence  of  solicitation,  i,  383 
on  fees  for  confession,  i,  407 
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Bonaventura,  St.,  on  knowing  as  God,  i, 
426 
on  questions  as  to  the  seal,  i,  440 
adopts  indicative  formula,  i.  486 
on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  505 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  26 
on  avoiding  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  36 
on  restitution,  ii,  46 
on  gambling  gains,  ii,  56 
on  gifts  to  confessors,  ii,  149 
on  discretion  of  confessor,  ii,  174 
on  works  without  charity,  ii,  221 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  226 
on  mortals  and  venials,  ii,  242 
on  ignorance,  ii,  250 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  268 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  270 
his  tutiorism,  ii,  291 
on  evasive  confession,  ii,  415 

Boniface,  St,  on  penance  for  unchastity, 
i,  46 
knows  only  prayer  for  pardon,  i,  463 
his  commutations  of  penance,  ii,  151 

Boniface  IV.,  bull  attributed  to  him,  i, 
462 

Boniface  VIII.  requires  licence  to  choose 
confessor,  i,  181 
issues  confessional  letters,  i,  293 
rules  for  licensing  confessors,  i,  300 
on  boiling  corpses,  i,  324 
denies    power  over  reserved  cases  to 

regulars,  i,  342 
his  grants  to  Dominicans,  ii,  61 
his  happv  commerce,  ii,  158 

Boniface    IX.   withdraws  confessors'   li- 
cences, i,  301 
revokes  letters  for  reserved  cases,  i,  316 

Bonizo  on  the  sacraments,  i,  471 

Bonosus,  his  ordinations  recognized,  i,  43 

Books,  reading  of  heretic,  not  a  reserved 
case,  i,  320 

Bordeaux,  C.  of,  1583,  on  necessity  of  jur- 
isdiction, i,  295 
on  neglect  of  reserved  cases,  i,  320 
on  public  penance,  ii,  88 
1859,  on  lax  confessors,  i.  260 
on  lack  of  contrition,  ii,  21 

Borgo,  Carlo,  his  Memoria^  ii,  348 

Borromeo,  St  Carlo,  enforces  duty  of  phy- 
sicians, i,  264 
on  confession  of  priests,  i,  270 
on  confession  to  parish  priests,  i,  286, 

310 
on  confessor^s  licences,  i,  303 
on  reserved  cases,  i,  319,  335 
on  elaborate  interrogation,  i,  373 
prescribes  use  of  confessionals,  i,  395 
on  age  for  sacraments,  i,  402,  403 
on  fees  for  confession,  i,  408 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  29 
on  avoidance  of  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  37 


Borromeo,  St  Carlo,  on  restitution,  ii,  54, 
58 

enforces  public  penance,  ii,  89 

on  eleemosynary  penance,  ii,  141 

on  masses  as  penance,  ii,  144 

his  Penitential,  ii,  179 

urges  increased  penance,  ii,  190 

confession  a  formality,  ii,  419 

uses  confessional  to  detect  heretics,  ii, 
443 

classifies  confessors,  ii,  457 
Bossuet  on  inchoate  charity,  ii,  17 
BotSf  or  compensations,  ii.l08 
Bouffier,  Pere,  his  retraction,  ii,  307 
Bourbon,  Constable,  his  plot  betrayed  by 

confessor,  i,  454 
Bourges,   Archbp.  of,  his  absolution   in 
1082,  i,  482 

C.  of,  1584,  on  public  penance,  ii,  88 
Bourg-Fontaine,  conference  of,  ii,  349 
Bradwardine,  Thomas,   on   mortals  and 

venials,  ii,  242 
Bremen,  Beichigeld  discontinued,  i,  519 
Breslau,  enforcement  of  confession  in,  i, 

251 
Brias,  Charles  de,  his  Penialogus,  i,  512 
Bribery  of  judges,  ii,  68,  398 
Brinvi'lliers,  I>ame  de,  case  of,  i,  436 
Britain,  origin  of  Penitentials  in,  ii,  102 
British  Church,  alms  for  absolution  in,  ii, 

137 
Briviesca,  Sebastian,  case  of,  i,  386 
Brixen,  enforcement  of  confession  in,  i, 
251 

C.  of,  1603.  on  public  penance,  ii,  88 
Bruges,  observance  of  the  seal  in,  i,  446 
Bruno,  J.  Faa  di,  absolution  certain,  i,  500 

on  intention  to  abstain  from  sin,  ii,  34 

his  instructions  for  penance,  ii,  199 
BuLa  of  composition  for  evil  gains,  ii,  66 
Burchard  of  Worms  on  power  of  keys,  i, 
132 

his  interrogations,  i,  369 

his  deprecatory  formula,  i,  464,  482 

on  composition  for  injuries,  ii,  45 
Burial  of  heretics,  i,  75 
Busenbaura,  his  Medulla  Theol.  Moralis, 
ii,  38 
forbidden,  ii,  347 

on  doubtful  sins,  ii.  277 

on  bribery  of  judjjes,  ii,  398 
Buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  ii,  399, 439 


p.ECILI.VNUS,  his  ordination,  i,  72 
\J     Cfesarius  of  Aries  on  sins  to  be  pen- 
anced, i,  17 

on  almsgiving,  i,  79 

on  modes  of  pardon,  i.  82 

on  function  of  priest,  i,  118 
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Cecilianus,  no  confession  in  his  rule,  i, 
184 
on  congregational  prayer,  i,  462 
on  pablic  and  private  penance,  ii,  94 

Csesanus  of  Heisterbach  on  capitular  ab- 
solution, i,  198 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  221 
stories  illustrating  confession,  i,  234, 248 
on  danger  of  interrogation,  i,  378 
on  inquiry  as  to  accomplices,  i,  397 
on  violation  of  seal,  i,  420 
urges  laxity  in  penance,  ii,  182 
on  sale  of  absolution,  ii,  149 

Cahors,  reserved  cases  in,  i,  315 

Caietano  on  inspiration  of  confessor,  i,  164 
on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  263 
on  negligence  of  confessors,  i,  372 
future  sins  covered  by  the  seal,  i,  445 
on  faith  in  the  sacrament,  ii,  4 
definition  of  contrition,  ii,  6 
on  dispoaitu)  congnia^  ii,  13 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  28 
on  works  of  precept  as  penance,  ii,  188 
on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii,  211 
on  non-performance  of  penance,  ii,  214 
on  penance  in  sin,  ii,  222 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  227 
all  penance  medicinal,  ii,  230 
on  inadvertence,  ii,  255 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  271,  272 
his  modified  tutiorism,  ii,  295 
illusory  confession.s,  ii,  418 

Cain,  prohibition  of  his  slaying,  i,  78 

Caithness,  Bp.  of,  penance  for  his  mutila- 
tion, ii,  84 

Calixtus  1.,  pseudo,  on  public  penance,  ii, 
75 

Calixtins  retain  the  sacrament  of  peni- 
tence, i,  425 

Calvin  on  predestination,  i,  103 
on  confession  and  absolution,  i,  519 

Calvinists,  public  penance  among,  ii,  91 

Cambrai,  C.  of,  1300,  confession  prior  to 
mass,  i,  271 
1310,  on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  27 
no  papal  cases  recognized,  i,  324 
1604,  on  confession  of  priests,  i,  270 
on  gossiping  confessors,  i,  452 

Campeggio  on  fees  for  confession,  i,  408 

Cano,  Melchor,  on  the  seal,  i,  413 
on  attrition  and  contrition,  ii,  10 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  J  3 
uncertainty  inevitable,  ii,  286 
on  marriage  impediments,  ii,  380 

Canonists  hold  confession  to  be  a  precept, 
i,  170,  208 

Canons,  penitential,  ii,  177 

knowledge  of,  necessary,  ii,  170 

superseded,  ii,  171 

in  force  for  public  sins,  ii,  175 

still  used  to  frighten  penitents,  ii,  177 


Canons  Regular,  confession  in  their  Role* 

i,  187,  200 
Canterbury,  division  of  oblations  at,  ii,  130 
Capacity  of  penitent,  ii,  71 
Caramuel,  his  Theologia  Fundamentalia, 
ii,  308 

on  reserved  cases,  i,  320 

on  death-bed  absolution,  i,  497 

on  degrees  of  theft,  ii,  245 

on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  277 

his  definition  of  doubt,  ii,  320 

on  probabilities,  ii,  327 

licit  and  illicit  acts,  ii,  333 

ignorance  excuses  heresy,  ii,  339 

on  possession,  ii,  355 

on  Ignorance  of  law,  ii,  360 

his  formula  of  probabilism,  ii,  379 

on  killing  in  defence  of  honor,  ii,  391 

on  theft  under  necessity,  ii,  393 

on  inordinate  profits,  ii,  399 

on  mental  reservation,  ii,  404 

on  Protestant  morals,  ii,  429 
Carbone  on  false  opinions,  ii,  287 

probabilism  applied  to  sacraments,  ii, 
336 

on  possession,  ii,  353 

on  advantage  of  probabilism,*  ii,  367 
Carcassonne,  violation  of  seal  at,  i,  455 
Cardinals  can  choose  their  confessors,  i,  291 

penance  for  injuring,  ii,  85 
Cards,  casuistry  as  to,  ii,  56 
Carina^  ii,  121 

Carloman,  his  use  of  penance,  ii.  111 
Carlos  11.,  his  confessors,  ii,  451 
Carlos  III.  expels  the  Jesuits,  ii,  347 
Carlos  IV.    accepts  the   bull    Auctoretn 

Fidei,  ii,  196 
Carmelites  oppose  probabilism,  ii,  309 
Carranza  on  solicitation,  i,  384 
Carthage,  C.  of,  398,  on  penitents  in  Holy 
Orders,  i,  39 

419,  on  betraying  confessions,  i,  15,  419 
discourages  pilgrimages,  ii,  125 
Carthusians,  confession  among,  i,  200 
Casa  Aurea,  charter  to,  ii,  156 
Casaliccio  on  insufiicient  penance,  ii,  193 
Casaubon,  his  debate  on  ttie  seal,  i,  425 
Cases  of  amscience,  solution  of,  ii,  390 
Cases,  reserved,  i,  312 

eflfect  on  confessions  of  priests,  i,  272 

papal  cases^  i,  317,  321 

difficulties  caused  by,  i,  319,  329 

when  prevalent  cease  to  be  reserved,  i, 
320 

efforts  to  explain,  i,  331 

in  priest  about  to  celebrate,  i,  333 

modem  treatment  of,  i,  834 

impediments  in,  i,  336 

ignorance  in,  i,  337 

quarrels  over,  i,  342 

enumeration  of,  i,  342 
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Cases,  reserved,  for  children,  i,  404 
relation  of  seal  to,  i,  438 
violation  of  seal  not  reserved,  i,  456 
limited  in  religious  Orders,  i,  458 
validity  of  absolution  in,  i,  498 
solemn  penance  for,  ii,  79 

Cassianus  on  expiation  of  sin,  i,  80 
on  confession,  i,  181 
on  mendacity,  ii,  401 

Caste  system,  its  influence  on  crime,  ii,  432 

Casuistry,  ii,  386 
applied  to  restitution,  ii,  55 
its  resources,  ii,  389 
defended  by  Liguori,  ii,  373 
Caifxis  oceuUuSy  i,  327 

Cataphrygse,  i,  64 

Catechism  of  Baltimore  on  servile  attri- 
tion, ii,  20 

Catechism,  Tridentine,  on  confession,  i,  251 
on  written  confessions,  i,  364 
on  the  sacraments,  i,  479 
definition  of  contrition,  ii,  6 
is  silent  as  to  attrition,  ii,  7 
on  sorrow  in  sacrament,  ii,  14 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  29 
on  deferring  absolution,  ii,  35 
on  forgiveness  of  injuries,  ii,  41 
on  coercion  of  restitution,  ii,  54,  55 
on  public  penance,  ii,  90 
on  the  penitential  canons,  ii,  178 
on  prayer,  ii,  184 
on  works  without  grace,  ii,  222 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  227 
penance  must  be  vindictive,  ii,  230 
on  venial  sins,  ii,  259 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  268 
confessions  perfunctory,  ii,  422 
efficacy  of  confession,  li,  426 

Caterino  on  arbitrary  power  of  Church,  ii, 
183 

Cathari,  i,  64 

Cathedrals,  penitentiaries  stationed  in,  i, 
230 

Catherine  II.  protects  the  Jesuits,  ii,  348 

Catholic  convicts,  percentage  of,  ii,  437 

Catholic  faith,  knowledge  of,  requisite, 
ii,4 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  their  compara- 
tive morals,  ii,  428 

Cattaneo  on  mental  reservation,  ii,  408 

Celebrant,  escape  of,  from  scandal,  ii,  22, 32 

Celerinus,  his  admission  to  lectorship,  i,  40 

Cella,  Pierre,  his  use  of  pilgrimage  as 
penance,  ii,  134 

Cercamps,  Abbey  of,  built  in  redemption 
of  penance,  ii,  155 

Ceremonies  in  imposing  penance,  i,  33 

Certainty,  impossibility  of  attaining,  ii,  286 
necessity  of,  ii,  318 
definitions  of,  ii,  321 
acquired  by  probability,  ii,  322,  351 


Certainty,  replaced  by  probability,  ii,  323 
how  obtained,  ii,  364 
claimed  by  Liguori,  ii,  373 

Certificates  of  confession,  i,  435  ^^ 
of  com]K>sition  for  evil  gains,  ii,  66 

Chaimis,  Bart,  de,  on  absolution  in  re- 
served cases,  i,  338 
his  elaborate  interrogations,  i,  371 
on  adulterine  children,  ii,  51 
on  enforcement  of  restitution,  ii,  53 
on  solemn  penance,  ii,  81 
on  arbitrary  penance,  ii,  174 
penitent  can  refuse  penance,  ii,  183 
his  tutiorism,  ii,  295 

Chains  worn  as  penance,  ii,  186 

Challoner  on  laxity  in  penance,  ii,  194 

Chalons,  C.  of,  813,  on  confession,  i,  191 
on  examining  penitents,  i,  369 
on  public  penance,  ii,  74 
on  Penitentials,  ii,  104 
on  pilgrimage,  ii,  132 
on  almsgiving  as  penance,  ii,  137 

Chancery,  Roman,  tax-lists,  i,  246;  ii,  164 
on  evil  gains,  ii,  61,  62,  64 
issues  confessional  letters,  i,  292 

Change  of  opinion  allowed,  ii,  331 

Chaplains  of  nobles,  i,  288 
of  armies,  their  jurisdiction,  i,  288 

Chapters,  daily,  in  monastic  orders,  i,  185 
their  character,  i,  203 
confession  and  absolution  in,  i,  197 

Character  of  medieval  clergy,  i,  241 

Charity,  definition  of,  i,  79 
question  as  to  its  necessity,  i,  237,  238; 
ii,  14,  16,  19 

Charlier,  Gilles,  on  pilgrimage,  ii,  135 

Charlemagne  oflers  inducement  for  confes- 
sion, 1,  189 
on  betrayal  of  penitents,  i,  417 
knows  nothing  of  absolution,  i,  464 
utilizes  penance,  ii,  109 
encourages  pilgrimage,  ii,  126 
discourages  pilgrimage,  ii,  132 
on  exactions  for  reconciliation,  ii,  137 
prohibits  inordinate  profits,  ii,  439 

Charles  le  Chauve,  his  use  of  penance,  ii, 
111  *  ^        ^ 

Charles  V.  (Emp.)  enforces  confession,  i, 
251 
abrogates  jurisdiction,  i,  295 
abolishes  reserved  cases,  i,  318 

Charles  VI.  (France)  his  confessors,  ii, 450 

Charles  IV.,  of  I>orraine,  and  his  confes- 
sor, ii,  4i">o 

Charmes,  Father  dc,  four  stages  of  pen- 
ance, i,  25 
on  sacrament  of  penitence,  i,  160 
on  requiring  name  of  accomplice,  i,400 
on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  493 
on  necessity  of  charitv,  ii,  20 
trick  to  avoid  scandal,  ii,  22 
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Charmes,  Father  de^  on  restitution,  ii,  55 
on  the  penitential  canons,  ii,  179 
on  mortals  and  venials,  ii,  247 

Charters  to  Church,  formulas  of,  ii,  157 

Chastity,  comparative,  ii,  435 

Chiericato,  i.  161 
on  errors  in  absolution,  i,  166 
on  confession  of  the  sick,  i,  264 
on  plural  confession,  i,  355 
on  interrogation,  i,  376 
on  pruriency  of  moralists,  i,  382 
on  fees  for  confession,  i,  409 
on  prosecution  for  violation  of  seal,  i, 

429 
on  seal  in  confession  to  lavmen,  i,  442 
on  penance  before  absolution,  i,  510 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  14 
on  macerating  penance,  ii,  186 
on  forgotten  penance,  ii,  217 
on  subsannattOj  ii,  247 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  269 
on  forgotten  sins,  ii,  280 
on  laxity  of  absolution,  ii,  426 

Children,  gregarious  absolution  of,  i,  359 
interrogation  of,  i,  370 
age  of,  for  sacraments,  i,  400,  404 
adulterine,  debate  concerning,  ii,  50 
overlving  of,  public  penance  for,  ii,  89, 

90' 
restriction  on  number  of,  ii,  373 

Choice  of  confessor  in  early  times,  i,  275 
admitted  in  modern  times,  i,  296 
licences  for,  i,  281,  292 
in  indulgences,  i,  294,  345 

Chrism,  sacrament  of,  i,  92,  470 

Christ,  his  mission,  i,  3 
his  pardon  of  sin,  i,  4 
supplies  all  defects,  i,  164 
on  effect  of  ignorance,  ii,  248 
his  commands  eluded,  ii,  342,  409 

Christian  morality  supplants  pagan,  i,  19 
comparative,  ii,  432 

Christiana,  a  female  confessor,  i,  218 

Christmas,  confession  prescribed  for,  i,  187 
three  masses  allowed  on,  ii,  142 

Chrodegang,  Rule  of,  confession  in,  i,  184, 
187,  200 
prayer,  not  absolution,  i,  463 
penances  in,  ii,  109 

Chrysostom  denies  power  of  coercion,  i,  15 
his  control  of  penance,  i,  27 
on  repetition  of  penance,  i,  35,  36 
identity  of  bishops  and  priests,  i,  55 
on  power  of  almsgiving,  i,  79 
on  power  of  confession,  i,  80,  180 
on  modes  of  pardon,  i,  81 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  1 15 
on  pilgrimage,  ii,  125 

Church,  the,  its  jurisdiction  over  sinners, 

•  f" 

early  discipline  in  the,  i,  8 


Church,  no  salvation  outside  of  the,  i,  9 
salvation  outside  of  it,  i,  32,  35 
and  State,  relation  between,  i,  75 
power  of  keys  confided  to,  i,  117 
^wth  of  its  power,  i,  136 
18  alwavs  *'  the  poor,"  ii,  59,  136 
its  profits  from  restitutions,  ii,  59 
its  use  of  power  of  keys,  ii,  83 
claims  the  liberality  of  the  dying,  ii,  136 
its  gains  by  death-bed  penance,  ii,  141 
by  redemptions  of  penance,  ii,  156 
its  happy  commerce,  li,  158 
its  arbitrary  power  over  penance,  ii,  183 
penance  satisfies  it,  ii,  210 
on  usury,  ii,  385 
its  services  to  morality,  ii,  412 
its  opportunity  in  the  middle  ages,  ii, 

414 
as  a  factor  in  the  State,  ii.  443 
can  define  political  morals,  ii,  446 
its  successive  vicissitudes,  ii,  458 

Church-building  in  redemption  of  pen- 
ance, ii,  155 

Churches,  local,  early  independence  of,  i,  7 
local,  their  different  rites,  ii,  98 
parish,  their  rights,  i,  275 

CUix,  ii,  186 

Circaiores,  i,  199,  202 

Circumstances,  inquiry  into,  i,  367 
extrinsic,  affect  sins,  ii,  247 

Cistercian  abbesses  hear  confessions,  i,  218 

Cistercians,  confession  among,  i,  201 
forbid  confessions  to  monks,  i,  298 
violation  of  seal,  i,  420 
absolution  among,  i,  468 

Citations,  incorrect,  ii,  330 

Clares,  their  privilege  of  absolution,  i,  502 

Classes,  confessors  of,  i,  288 

Classification,  modem,  of  {)enance,  ii,  198 
of  sins,  ii,  233 
of  theologians,  ii,  328 

Claud  ens  ora^  a  demon,  i,  348 

Claudius  of  Turin  discredits  pilgrimage, 
ii,  128 

Clave  erranie  and  non  errante^  i,  163 

Clement,  St.,  on  pardon  of  sin,  i,  5 
on  confession  to  God,  i,  174 
pseudo,  on  almsgiving,  i,  5 

Clement  III.  on  papal  reserved  cases,  i,  338 
mentions  names  of  penitents,  i,  437 

Clement  IV.  on  efiicacy  of  contrition,  i,  212 

Clement  V.  requires  licences  for  confessors, 
i,  300 
restricts  number  of  confessors,  i,  301 
defines  the  bull  Duduw^  i,  302 
absolves  G.  de  Nogaret,  ii,  116 
his  use  of  confessional,  ii,  444 

Clement  VI.  grants  choice  of  confessor  to 
Kings  of  France,  i,  290 
condemns  the  Flagellants,  ii,  92 
dismisses  penitentiaries,  ii,  164 
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Clement  VII.  grants  power  to  absolve  for 
heresy,  i,  326 

Clement  VIII.  orders  conferences  of  con- 
fessors, i,  256 
papal  supremacy  over  ooandls,  i,  327 
auelling  a  reserved  case,  i,  329 
on  episcopal  reserved  cases,  i,  337,  344 
auricular  confession  imperative,  i,  365 
violation  of  seal  in  religiousOrders,  i,  458 
absolves  a  man  in  the  air,  i,  496 
on  formulas  of  absolution,  i,  489 
rebukes  Jesuit  confessors,  ii,  454 

Clement  X.  requires  regulars  to  have  li- 
cences, i,  306 
withdraws  episcopal  cases  from  regu- 
lars, i.  345 

Clement  XI.  condemns  Jansenist  errors, 
i,  491,  513;  ii,  190 
his  bull  Unujenitun^  ii,  17 
on  reading  the  Bible,  ii,  244 

Clement  Xfll.  on  weekly  confession  by 
priests,  i,  270 
protects  the  Jesuits,  ii,  346, 347 

Clement  XIV.  discontinues  Cocna  Domini 
buU,  i,  328 

Clergy,  private  penance  first  allowed  to,  i, 
21,43 
morals  of,  in  early  Church,  i,  41 
not  penanced  in  early  Church,  i,  42,  48 
additional  penance  for,  i,  45 
penance  for  unchastity,  i,  46 
not  exposed  to  solemn  penance,  i,  49 ; 

ii,90 
can  hear  confessions,  i,  133 
confession  of,  i,  227 
fitness  of,  in  middle  ages,  i,  241 
their  dutv  to  make  restitution,  ii,  49 
permitted  to  gamble,  ii,  56 
penance  for  injuring  them,  ii,  110 
psalmody  as  penance,  ii,  1 22 
nired  to  perform  penance,  ii,  153,  154 
rarely  truly  repentant,  ii,  184 
German,  their  morals,  ii,  429 

Clericide  requires  journey  to  Rome,  i,  336 
public  penance  mr,  ii,  90 

Clermont,  C.  of,  1096,  on  power  to  confess, 
i,125 
1268,  on  minimized  penance,  ii,  182 

Climacus,  8.  John,  on  secrecy  of  confes- 
sion, i,  417 

Clovesho,  C.  of,  747,  knows  nothing  of 
confession,  i,  190 
on  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  154 

Quny,  Order  of,  confession  in,  i,  199 

Cnut  exhorts  to  confession,  i,  194 
his  use  of  penance,  ii,  112 

Coalescence  of  sins,  ii,  263 

Codes  of  penance,  origin  of,  ii,  102 

Coelestin  1.  on  refusal  of  death-bed  com- 
munion, i,  33,  60,  118 
persecutes  Novatians,  i,  69 


Coelestin  III.  forbids  pecuniary  penance, 
ii,  139 

authorizes  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  159 
Coelestius,  his  condemnation,  ii,  249 
Ccena  Domini^  Bull  in,  its  origin,  i,  325 

cases  contained  in  it,  i,  325 
impediments  in,  i,  336 

copies  of  it  required,  i,  319 

it  overrides  council  of  Trent,  i,  327 
Coercion,  none  over  conscience,  i,  15 

to  confess,  i,  233,  237,  250 
abandoned,  i,  254 

necessary  for  restitution,  ii,  54 
Coire,  C.  of,  1605,  on  the  seal,  i,  423 
Colbert  of  Rouen  condemns  laxity,  ii,  307 
Colgnaghi,  Padre,  dispatches  penitents,  i, 

350 
Colocz,  C.  of,  1863,  on  ease  of  absolution, 

ii,  422 
Cologne,  penitents  absolved  in  block,  i,  359 

C.  of,  1536,  on  fines  as  penance,  i,  408 
on  public  penance,  ii,  88 

C.  of,  1860,  on  masses  as  penance,  ii,  144 
Colorado,  public  penance  in,  ii,  92 
Columbanns,St,  spreads  the  Penitentials, 

ii,  102 
Commandments,  their  number,  i,  372 
Commerce,  happy,  of  the  Church,  ii,  158 
Commodianus,  his  instructions  to  peni- 
tents, i,  112 
Communion,  suspension  of,  i,  5 

on  death-bed,  i,  51,  60,  61,  68 

remission  of  sin  in,  i,  85 

daily  in  early  Church,  i,  87,  507 

confession  a  condition  precedent,  i,  155 

minimum  age  for,  i,  403 

before  expiration  of  penance,  i,  508 

of  saints,  the,  ii,  2*^4 
Commutations  of  penance,  ii,  151, 152, 159 
their  influence,  ii,  415 

for  vows,  ii,  1 98 
Compensation,  occult,  ii,  394 

for  injuries,  ii,  45 
Competition  for  penitents,  ii,  208 
Corapo^ition  for  evil  gains,  by  qucestuarii, 
ii,  60 
sold  bv  Iloly  See,  ii,  63 
Compostelia,  profits  from  pilgrims,  ii,  126 

number  of  pilgrims  to,  li,  127 

sale  of  reconciliation  at,  ii,  138,  141 

absolution  unknown  at,  ii,  465 
Compurgation  in  default  of  confession,  ii, 

114 
Concealment   bv   penitents,   i,   342,   352, 

372;  ii,  423  ' 
Concina  on  servile  attrition,  ii,  20 

on  wages  of  sin,  ii,  70 

on  laxity  in  penance,  ii,  194 

on  obligation  of  penance,  ii,  216 

on  decrees  of  theft,  ii,  245 

on  opinion  of  penitents,  ii,  301 
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Concina  on  safety  and  probability,  ii,  342 
his  attacks  on  probabilism,  ii,  343 
influence  of  probabilism,  ii,  410 
on  condition  of  morals,  ii,  427 

Concubinary  priests,  rules  for,  ii,  176 

•   can  absolve  their  paramours,  i,  384 

Conditional  penance,  i,  443 ;  ii,  33 
absolution,  i,  503 

Conferences  on  cases  of  conscience,  i,  255 

OonfesHo  dimiduita^  i,  329 
fida,  ii,  29 

informia,  i,  348 ;  ii,  11 
integra,  i,  348 

Confession,    mutual,    prescribed    by  St. 
James,  i,  4,  173 
preliminary  to  baptism,  i,  8 
mitigation  of  penalty  for,  i,  12, 13,  203 
character  of,  in  early  Church,  i,  19 
power  of,  i,  80,  81 
suffices  for  pardon,  i,  83 
a  condition  of  communion,  i,  85, 155, 

231 
included  in  contrition,  i,  155,  212 
obligatory  on  mankind,  i,  169 
absence  of  evidence  in  early  Church,  i, 

171 
public,  in  early  Church,  i,  174,  179 
Scriptural  warrant  for,  i,  172 
private,  introduced,  i,  182 
periodical,  introduced,  i,  187 
inducements  oflfered  for,  i,  189 
elaborate  formula  for,  i,  192 
merely  an  alternative,  i,  195 
infrequent  in  twelfth  centurv,  i,  197 
in  the  monastic  Orders,  i,  197,  198,  203 
exaggeration  of  its  virtues,  i,  210 
indispensable  for  pardon,  i,  213 
a  source  of  laxity,  i,  215 
its  power  over  demons,  i,  221 
enforced,  i,  227 

denial  of  its  necessity  a  heresy,  i,  228 
must  be  voluntary,  i,  233 
efforts  to  elude  it,  i,  234 
to  popularize  it,  i,  235 
neglect  of,  a  mortal  sin,  i,  237 
in  absence  of  mortal  sin,  i,  240 ;  ii,  271 
to  sinful  priests,  i,  249 
difficulty  of  enforcing,  i,  250 
modem  neglect  of,  i,  254 
daily,  effect  of,  i,  255 
by  ecclesiastics,  i,  267 
efforts  of  monks  to  hear,  i,  298 
struggle  with  the  Mendicants,  i,  299 
special  papal  faculties  to  }iear,  i,  301 
annual,  dispute  over,  i,  307 
need  not  be  repeated,  i,  330 
its  requisites,  i,  347 
necessity  of  its  completeness,  i,  348 
exceptions  to  completene&s,  i,  349 
generally  imperfect,  i,  351 ;  ii,  422 
imperfect,  causes  of,  i,  350 


Confession,  imperfect,  oorrection  of,  i,  502 
justified  by  solicitation,  i,  383 

Slural,  i,  354 
iyided,  i,  356, 368 

in  reserved  cases,  i,  332 
gregarious,  i,  358 
repetition  of,  i,  360 
auricular,  insbted  on,  i,  363,  365 
written,  i,  362 

covered  by  the  seal,  i,  436 
causes  of  invalidity,  i,  366 
interrogation  necessary,  i,  367 
can  be  made  by  telephone,  i,  367 
books  of,  their  influence,  i,  373 
its  dangers  to  the  penitent,  i,  378 

to  the  confessor,  i,  380 
minimum  age  for,  i,  400 
fees  for  i,  404 

in  Lutheran  Church,  i,  617 
seal  of,  i,  229,  412 
penalty  for  revealing,  i,  418 
completeness  limited  by  the  seal,  i,  432 
rule  as  to  certificates  of,  i,  435 
penitent  bound  to  secrecy,  i,  444 ;  ii,  445 
open,  during  pestilence,  i,  449 
its  use  to  secure  secrecy,  i,  450 

in  religious  Orders,  i,  456 
three  sacraments  of,  i.  471 
sacrament  of,  in  St.  Bernard,  1,  472 
postponement  of,  on  account  of  hatred, 

ii,  42 
to  evade  compensation,  ii,  45 
enforced,  diminishes  penance,  ii,  181, 

204 
of  venial  sins,  ii,  267,  270 
repetition  of,  possession  applied  to,  ii, 

356 
effect  of  probabilism  on,  ii,  378 
influence  of,  ii,  412 
its  theoretical  benefits,  ii,  413 
prevalence  of  evasion,  ii,  415,  422 
enforced,  its  influence,  ii,  415 
becomes  a  formality,  ii,  419,  422 
regarded  as  a  tax.  ii,  424 
destroys  sin,  ii,  425 
efficacv  attributed  to,  ii,  426 
its  influence  on  crime,  ii,  437 
its  political  influence,  ii,  443 
to  cleric  or  layman,  i,  133 
to  laymen   i,  21 9 

seal  in,  i,  441 
to  women,  i,  218,  222  ^ 
in  Lutheran  Church,  i,  515 
in  Calvinist  Church,  i,  519 
in  Anglican  Church,  i,  521 
Confession,  general,  in  ritual,  i,  206 
misuse  of,  i,  272 
remits  venials,  ii,  269 
remits  forgotten  sins,  ii,  280 
Confessional  letters,  i,  292 
embracing  papal  cases,  i,  325 
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Confessione8  trieenarice^  i,  406 
Confessionals,  introdaction  of,  it  395 
prevent  imposition  of  hands,  i,  54 
lists  of  reserved  cases  in,  i,  319 
used  for  assignations,  i,  389 
Confessors  see  also  Priest,  Choice, 
function  in  earlj  Church,  i,  19 
absolute  power  over  pardon,  i,  167 
validity  of  absolution  affected  by,  i,  498 
intention  requisite  to  the  sacrament,  i, 

499;  ii.442 
episcopal  licence  required  for,  i,  124, 

227      . 
ignorance  invalidates  absolution,  i,  165, 

285 
knowledge  reijuired  of,  ii,  234,  369 
qualities  required  in,  ii,  457 
in  Eastern  Church,  i,  179 
thej  share  the  penance,  i.  192 
instructions  for,  i,  216 
female,  i,  218,  222 
parish  priests  the  only,  i,  229 
ustructions  to,  in  thirteenth  century,  i, 

233 
know  nothing  heard  in  confession,  i, 

235,  422 
medieval,  their  fitness,  i,  241 
Mendicant,  standard  for,  i,  247 
modem,  character  of,  i,  255, 259 
of  nunneries,  rules  for,  i,  258 
causes  of  forfeiting  jurisdiction,  i,  285, 

287 
of  different  classes,  i,  288 
can  commute  others'  penances,  i,  295 ; 

ii,  218 
struggle  over  their  licences,  i,  300 
when  guilty  of  reserved  cases,  i,  334 
need  not  recall  all  sins  of  penitent,  i, 

350 
ignorant,  mortal  sin  to  seek  them,  i, 

358 
invalid  absolution  by,  i,  361 
discretion  in  interrogation,  i,  378 
danger  to,  in  confession,  i,  380 
delectation  in  carnal  sins,  i,  381 
forfeit  jurisdiction  by  solicitation,  i,  382 
can  absolve  partner  in  guilt,  i,  383 
inquiry  as  to  accomplices,  i,  396 
they  require  fees,  i,  405 
are  bound  to  silence,  i,  412 
summoned  to  testify,  i,  4iil,  425 
consultation  with  experts,  i.  437 
their  disregard  of  the  seal,  i,  448,  450 
violation  of  seal  forfeits  jurisdiction,  i, 

451 
responsibility  for  mistakes,  ii,  3 
duty  in  the  sacrament,  ii,  8 
their  carelessness  as  to  attrition,  ii,  21 
influence  arising  from  occasions  of  sin, 

ii,  40,  441 
duty  to  enforce  restitution,  ii,  47,  53 


Confessors,  they  retain  restitutions,  ii,  58, 
62 
evils  of  rigor  and  laxity,  ii,  72,  411, 

423 
profit  from  masses  as  penance,  ii,  143 
discretion  as  to  penance,  ii,  14^,  170, 

171 
abuse  of  their  power,  ii,  180,  445 
occupy  the  place  of  Christ,  ii,  187 
assent  to  vicarious  penance,  ii,  228 
duty  in  defining  sins,  ii,  233 
acceptance  of   penitent's    opinion,   ii, 
298,300 
effects  of,  ii,  381 
not  to  Judge  of  opinions,  ii,  302 
probabilistic,  their  advantage,  ii,  324 
penitent  can  follow  their   opinion,  ii, 

327 
their  supreme  authority,  ii,  284,  438, 

441 
probabilism  necessary  to,  ii,  367 
not  to  instruct  penitents,  ii,  379,  384 
their  authority  over  rulers,  ii,  446 
royal,  ii,  447 
Confidentia  beneficialiSj  i,  344 
Confirmation,  sacrament  of.  i,  92 
Ck>nfiscation  for  neglect  of  confession,  i, 

251 
QmgregatiOj  i,  24 

Congregation,  intercession  by  the,  i,  77, 
460,  462 
De  AuxiiiiSy  ii,  304 
Conscience,   examination  of,   i,  367 ;   ii, 
283,  413 
cases  of,  conferences  on,  i,  255 ;  ii,  390 
doubtful,  not  to  be  acted  on,  ii,  318 
probable,  ii,  319 
invincibly  erroneous,  ii,  352 
certain,  how  obtained,  ii,  322,  364 
erroneous,  leads  to  sin,  ii,  376 

is  to  be  obeyed,  ii,  377 
scrupulous,  leads  to  sin,  ii,  378 
Consent  confers  jurisdiction,  i,  287 
classification  of,  ii,  253 
its  influence  on  sin,  ii,  261 
Consilium  de  emendanda  Ecclesia^  i,  247  ; 

ii,  105 
Conaisteniia^  i,  24 

Constance,  Queen,  her  confessor,  i,  289 
Constance,  C.  of,  on  papal  cases,  i,  325 
Constans  persecutes  the  Donatists,  i,  73 
Constantino  favors  Cjecilianus,  i,  72 
Consultant,  his  relations  to  the  seal,  i,  438 
Consultation  with  experts,  i,  437;  ii,  234 

with  penitent,  ii,  205 
Contrition  suffices  for  pardon,  i,  3 
expiates  ain,  i,  62,  81 
infused  grace  in,  i,  1(.X) 
from  attrition  in  the  sacrament,  i,  102 
not  necessary  for  pardon,  i,  151 
remits  culpa  and />a?«a,  i,  154,  155 
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Contrition   implies  a  vow  to  confess,  i, 
155,212,214 

justification  by,  i,  211 

insufficient  without  confession,  i,  213 

on  death-bed  secures  pardon,  i,  497 

exaggerated  definitions  of,  ii,  6 

and  attrition,  distinction  between,  ii,  8 

act  of,  ii,  22 

must  extend  over  all  sins,  ii,  23 
Contagion  justifies  imperfect  confession,  i, 

349 
Contamination  in  confession,  i,  379 
Contemplation  as  penance,  ii,  115 
Convents,  gambling  in,  ii,  56 
Conventual  churches,  penitentiaries  for, 

i,  204,  230 
Convicts,  Catholic,  percentage  of,  ii,  437 
Convulsionnairea,  the,  ii,  18 
Corbie,  Statutes  of,  confession  in,  i,  188 
Corduba,  Ant.  de,  his  tutiorism,  ii,  303 
Corella  on  fitness  of  confessors,  i,  259 

on  confessions  of  coucubinarian  priests, 


1,273 


on  reserved  cases  in  Spain,  i,  320 
his  dialogues  of  the  confessional,  i,  375 
on  adulterine  children,  ii,  52 
confession  mostly  illusory,  ii,  419 
on  condition  of  morals,  li,  427 
Corinthian  Church,  factious  in,  i,  7 
Cornelius,  Pope,  his  election,  i,  66 
Corpse  of  excommunicate  scourged,  ii,  86 
Corrector  Burchardi  on  revealing  confes- 
sions, i,  418 
Cosenza,  C.  of,  1579,  prescribes  use  of  con- 
fessionals, i,  395 
Coton,   Pdre,  on  sanctity  of  the  seal,  i, 

422 
Counts,  confessors  of,  i,  290 
Council  and  pope,  question  between,  i,  327 
Courtezans  exempt  from  confession,  i,  253 
Coyan^a,  C.  of,  1050,  on  jurisdiction  of 

priests,  ii,  77 
Creditors,  their  rights  under  the  bula  de 

composicion^  ii,  o7 
Creed,  communion  of  saints  in,  ii,  224 
Crime  not  distinguished  from  sin,  i,  13 
absolved  by  punishment,  i,  78 
public,  public  penance  for,  ii,  75 
secular,  penanced,  ii,  108 
recent  increase  of,  ii,  431 
statistics  of,  ii,  433 
Criminals  not  admitted  to  Orders,  i,  42 
CrociatOj  no  composition  provided  for  in, 

ii,  71 
Cross,  sign  of,  in  absolution,  i,  53 
is  evidence  of  contrition,  i,  497 
suffices  for  penance,  ii,  185 
adoration  of,  pardons  sin,  i,  92 
perjury  committed  on,  ii,  103 
Crowds  of  penitents  impede  confession,  i, 
350 


Crusaders,  character  of,  ii,  129 

Crusades,  influence  of,  on  speedy  absolu- 
tion, i,  511 

ill-gotten  gains  taken  for,  ii,  60 
as  penance,  ii,  113.  133 
as  pilgrimages,  ii,  128 

CruzacUtf  choice  of  confessor  in,  i,  294 
influence  of,  on  reserved  cases,  i,  346 
composition  for  evil  gains  in,  ii,  64 

Cubiculunif  i,  192 

Culpa  and  poena^  division  of  sin  into,  i, 
143,  149 
sale  of  pardon  of,  ii,  164 

Culpa  remitted  in  absolution,  i,  151,  153, 
154 

Cumulation  of  sins,  ii,  263 

Cure  of  sickness  by  extreme  unction,  i,  92 
of  souls,  sale  of,  i,  246 

Custom  confers  jurisdiction,  i,  287 

Customs,  divergent,  in  the  dioceses,  i,  193 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  defends  pilgrimages, 
ii,124 

Cyprian  on  exclusive  salvation,  i,  9 
on  fallibility  of  Church,  i,  10 
yields  to  turbulence  of  penitents,  i,  31 
acknowledges  Cornelius,  i,  66 
favors  rebaptism,  i,  70 
denies  power  of  keys,  i.  Ill 
on  confession,  i,  176 
on  virtue  of  almsgiving,  ii,  136 
his  classification  of  sins,  ii,  235 


DAILY  confession,  effects  of,  i,  255 
Dalmatia,  C.  of,  1199,  on  violation 

ofseal,  i,  420 
Damiani,  St  P. ,  carina  in  prison,  ii,  121 

flogging  as  penance,  ii,  122 

on  pilgrimage,  ii,  128,  133 

on  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  153,  156 
Danger  to  penitent  in  confession,  i,  378 

to  confessor,  i,  380 

of  sin,  distinctions  of,  ii,  40 
Dancing  in  Lent  not  a  reserved  case,  i, 

319 
Daniel,  P^re,  his  reply  to  Pascal,  ii,  306 
Dante  on  the  two  keys,  i,  163 

description  of  confession,  i,  236 
Deacons,  reconciliation  by,  i,  10,  56  ;  ii,  98 

imposition  of  hands  by,  i,  60 

absolution  by,  i,  57,  232 
prohibited,  i,  58,  279 
Dead,  the,  oblations  for  them  enforced, 
i,  91 

no  absolution  for,  i,  497 

vicarious  satisfaction  for,  ii,  1225 
Deafness  of  confessor,  its  effect  on  absolu- 
tion, i,  165 
Death,  sin  redeemed  by,  i,  78 

as  penance,  ii,  109 
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Death  preferable  to  violation  of  seal,  i, 

433 
Death-bed  absolutioOj  i,  283,  495 

^  in  reeerved  cases,  i,  336 

communion,  i,  35,  51,  68 

confession  on,  i,  262 
in  Order  of  Clunv,  i,  200 
in  Cistercian  Order,  i,  201 
to  laymen,  i,  219 
to  be  repeated,  i,  360 

contrition  secures  pardon,  i,  497 

reconciliation,  i,  33,  59 

pecuniai^  penance  on,  ii,  141 

probabilism  inapplicable  on,  ii,  341 
Death-penaltj  for  violation  of  seal,  i,  430 
Debts,  collection  of,  by  stealing,  ii,  395 

not  always  covered  by  the  seal,  i,  444 
Decalo^e,  its  modification,  i,  372 
Deceit  in  confession,  i,  353 ;  ii,  423 
Decker,  De,  on  Catholic  morality,  ii,  430 
Decretals,  False,  clerical  penance  in,  i,  47 

their  influence,  i,  126 

on  power  of  keys,  i,  127 

on  public  penance,  ii,  75 

amendment  indispensable,  ii,  25 

on  episcopal  reconciliation,  ii,  37 
Decretum  of  Gratian,  its  authority,  i,  136 
Defects,  how  far  covered  by  the  seal,  i, 

446 
Degradation,  the  only  penalty  for  priests, 
i,42 

for  violating  the  seal,  i,  420 
Delay  in  performing  penance,  ii,  218 
Delectaiio  inorosa^  ii,  262 
Delectation,  carnal,  in  the  confessional, 

i.381 
Delegates  for  reserved  cases,  i,  335 
De  majori  cmnmodo  et  incommodo^  ii,  375 
Democracy,  power  of  confessional  un  ler, 

ii,  446 
Demons  the  cause  of  disease,  i.  111 
Demoniacs  reveal  sins,  i,  221 
Dens,  Peter,  on  rigor  and  laxity,  ii,  72 

on  instruction  of  penitent,  ii,  383 
Denunciation  of  solicitation,  i,  389, 391 

obstacles  to,  i,  390,  393 
Deposition  the  only  penalty  for  priests,  i, 

42  44 
Deprecatory  absolution,  i,  128,  480,  482 

formula  in  baptism,  i,  461 
in  absolution,  i,  463 
useless,  i,  492 
Despair  precludes  pardon,  i,  95 

penitent  never  to  be  driven  to,  ii,  172, 
183,  380,  420,  443 
Devil  cannot  baptize,  i,  72 
Diaoonate,  its  functions,  i,  10 
Diaeoniuniy  i,  34 
Diana  on  confession  to  lavmen,  i,  226 

on  divided  confession,  i,  357 

on  interrogation,  i,  374 


Diana  on  fees  for  sacraments,  i,  409 
on  the  seal,  i,  442,  447 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  30 
on  gambling  by  clergy,  ii,  56 
on  misapplied  restitution,  ii,  58 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  273 
on  scrutiny  of  conscience,  ii,  283 
on  restricting  number  of  children,  ii, 

374 
termed  Agnus  Dei^  ii,  387 
theft  under  necessity,  ii,  393 

Diaz,  Froylan,  as  royal  confessor,  ii,  451 

Didache,  almsgiving  redeems  sin,  i,  5 
forms  of  confession  in,  i,  174 

Differentiation  of  mortals  and  venials,  ii, 
239,  259 

Diligence  requisite  to  overcome  ignorance, 


11, 
Diocese,  penitent  to  confess  within  his,  i, 

297 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  i,  11 

adheres  to  JSovatianus,  i,  67 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  on  readmission  of 

sinners,  i,  6 
Diospolis,   C.  of,  415,  on  ignorance,  ii, 

249 
Director,  spiritual,  his  authority,  ii,  442 
Disabilities  of  penitents,  i,  29,  38 ;  ii,  78 

they  disappear,  ii,  82 
Discipline  of  early  Church,  i,  8 
Discipline  in  penance,  ii,  ItO,  122 
Discretion,  age  of,  i,  400 

of  bishops  as  to  penance,  i,  27,  146 

of  confessors,  ii,  170,  171 
Disease,  cure  of  by  unction,  i,  92 

by  bishops,  i,  110 
Dispensation  from  confession,  i,  238 

for  violation  of  seal,  i,  431,  454 

for  age,  price  of,  i,  246 
Dispensations,  papal,  their  influence,  i, 

244 
DUpositio  conffruOy  ii,  8,  379 

generally  absent,  ii,  13 
Disputations,  scholastic,  their  result,  ii, 

286 
Dissimulation,  allowable,  ii,  402 
Distinctions,  refined,  in  casuistry,  ii,  389 
Divine  origin  of  confession,  i,  168 

of  jurisdiction,  i,  li81 

of  seal,  i,  413 
Dogma,  knowledge  of,  requisite,  ii,  4 
DoU  capaXj  i,  4(X) 

Dollinger  on  Protestant  morals,  ii,  428 
Domicile,  change  of,  aflfects  jurisdiction, 

i,284 
Dominicans,  the,  on  the  precept  of  St. 
James,  i,  173 

authorized  to  hear  confessions,  i,  299 

grants  to  them  from  evil  gains,  ii,  61 

tlieir  anti-probabilism,  ii,  308,  343 

as  roval  confessors,  ii,  453 
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Domlnicus  Loricatus,  lils  Bubmission  to 
penance,  ii,  99 
his  self-prescribed  penance,  ii*  100, 153 

Donatists,  their  heresy,  i,  70,  72 
subject  clerics  to  penance,  i,  43 
claim  power  of  keys,  i,  1 17 
use  indicative  absolution,  i,  460 

Dorotheus,  8t,  knows  nothing  of  confes- 
sion, i.  187 

Douai,  quarrel  between  seculars  and  regu- 
lars, i,  310 

Doubt,  its  value  to  confessor,  ii,  234,  457 
positive  and  negative,  i,  340 
distinctions  as  to,  ii,  278,  319 
never  to  be  acted  upon,  ii,  318 
is  litigation  between  law  and  liberty,  ii, 

354 
proves  insufficient  promulgation  of  law, 

ii,  359,  362,  372 
not  to  be  suggested  to  penitents,  ii,  384 

Doubtful  law,  reflex  principle  of  ii,  367 
its  application,  ii,  372 

Doubtful  sins,  ii,  275 
must  be  confessed,  i,  238 
possession  applied  to,  ii.  356 

Doubtfully  probable,  ii,  333 

Douzi,  C.  of,  874,  on  secrecy  of  confession, 
i,  417 
priests  only  pray,  not  absolve,  i,  464 

Drowsiness  of  confessors,  its  efiect  on  ab- 
solution, i,  165 

Drunkards,  damage  committed  by,  ii,  57 
sins  committed  oy,  ii,  257 

Druthmar  on  raising  of  Lazarus,  i,  139 
pardon  manifested  in  absolution,  i,  145 

Dudum,  Bull,  contest  over,  i,  300, 302, 305 

Duelling  condemned  by  the  Church,  ii,  391 
a  papal  case,  i,  3-9 

Du  Hamel  revives  public  penance,  ii,  89 

Dukes^  confessors  of  i,  289 

Duperron,  Card.,  his  defence  of  the  seal, 
i,  425 

Durand  de  S.  Pour9ain  on  manifestation 
theory,  i,  147 
on  absolution,  i,  159 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  223 
on  confession  to  parish  priests,  i,  308 
on  papal  cases,  i,  324 
on  reserved  cases,  i,  331 
on  confessors  as  witnesses,  i,  426 
on  violation  of  seal  authorized  by  peni- 
tent, i,  441 
on  secrecy  of  penance,  i,  443 
on  sacrament  of  penitence,  i,  478 
on  indicative  formula,  i,  486 
on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  506 
on  attrition  and  contrition,  ii,  9 
on  attnfio  existimata,  ii,  21 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  27 
on  solemn  penance,  ii,  80 
on  disabilities  of  penance,  ii,  82 


Durand  de  S.  Pour^ain,  on  pilgrimage  as 
penance,  ii,  135 

on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  226 

on  medicinal  penance,  ii,  229 

on  forgotten  sins,  ii,  281 
Durand,  William,  on  modes  of  pardon,  i, 
84 

on  solemn  penance,  ii,  80 

classitication  of  sins,  ii,  242 
Duration  of  penance  i.  23 
Duty  is  not  satisfaction,  ii,  140 
Dying,  almsgiving  by  the,  ii,  136 


EASTER,  confession  and  communion  at» 
i,  229 

E^astem  Church.     See  also  Greek  Church, 
stages  of  penance  in,  i,  25 
use  of  confession  in,  i,  168 
use  of  poenitentiarii,  i,  179 

Ebbo  of  Keims,  his  plural  confession,  i, 
354 
his  penance,  i,  509 
on  renitentials,  ii,  105 

ficclesiastics  allow  hair  to  grow  in  pen- 
ance, i,  28 
penance  of,  i,  42,  45,  48,  49 
confession  by,  i,  267 
confessors  of,  i,  291 

Ecclesiastical  morals  in  early  Church,  i, 
41 

Eck,  Dr.,  confession  is  of  divine  law,  i, 
170 
on  abuse  of  reserved  cases,  i,  315 
on  papal  reserved  cases,  i,  326 

Edgar  the  Pacific  prescribes  confession,  i, 
194 
his  penance,  ii,  82 

E^ict  of  Denunciations,  solicitation   in- 
cluded in,  i,  385 

Education  of  priests  provided  for,  i,  255 

Edwardian  Liturgy,  confession  and  abso- 
lution in,  i,  520 

Egbert  of  York  prescribes  annual  con- 
fession, i,  187 

Ego  (e  ahsotro  introduced,  i,  483 
made  de  fide  at  Trent,  i,  488 

Einhardt  of  Soest,  his  masses,  ii,  143 

Eisengrein  on  ignorance  of  confessor,  ii, 
284 

Ejection  of  penitents  from  the  church,  i, 
34 

Election  and  repro})ation,  i,  96 

Eleemomtiuf  coiyoraleSy  ii,  140 

Eleemosvnary  penance,  ii,  137 

EUzalde;  his  Theology,  ii,  311,  313 

Eloi,  St.,  of  Noyon,  modes  of  pardon,  i,  82 
on  raising  of  Lazarus,  i,  138 
on  almsgiving,  ii,  136 
on  redemption  of  venials,  ii,  265 
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Elvira,  ooancil  of,  its  rigor,  i,  17 
its  code  of  penance,  i,  26,  33 
refuses  reconciliation  to  the  dying,  i, 
33,60 

Emperors,  confessors  of,  i,  290 

Enforced  confession,  i,  227 

Enforcement  of  Lateran  canon,  i,  233 
influences  penance,  ii,  204 
of  restitution,  ii,  53 

England,  spread  of  confession  in,  i,  216 
Lateran  canon  enforced,  i,  232 
price  of  benefices  in,  i,  246 
confession  of  priests,  i,  260 
composition  for  evil  gains  in,  ii,  64 
origin  of  Penitentials  in,  ii,  103 
decrease  of  crime,  ii,  431 
illegitimacj  in,  ii,  433,  434 
convictions  for  ofiences,  ii,  436 

Enham,  council  of,  on  confession,  i,  194 

Ephraim  Syrus  on  the  Manicha>ans,  i, 
114 

Epikeid,  ii,  359 
in  cases  of  necessity,  ii,  394 

Epiphanius  on  uncertainty  of  reconcilia- 
tion, i,  31 

Episcopal  Church,  confession  in,  i,  523 
courts,  origin  of,  i,  9,  12 
discretion  in  imposing  penance,  i,  26, 

196 ;  ii,  146 
licence  to  confess,  i,  i:44,  257,  277,  300 
ordination,  formula  of,  i,  122 
reserved  cases,  i,  312 
impediments  in,  i,  337 

Epistles,  reading  of,  as  penance,  ii,  144 

Equivocation,  ii,  401 
m  confession,  i,  352 

Eouiprobabilism,  Liguori's,  ii,  361 
Its  opportuneness,  ii,  369 
its  cnaracter.  ii,  371 
is  the  prevailing  system,  ii.  375 

Erasmus,  his  error  as  to  confession,  i, 
170 
on  garrulity  of  confessors,  i.  452 
his  conception  of  penance,  ii,  190 
on  clerical  morals,  ii,  429 

Eriath,  penance  assigned  to  him,  ii,  117 

Ernest  of  Suabia,  his  confession,  i.  219 

Error  in  use  of  power  of  keys,  i,  163 
sources  of,  in  absolution,  i,  166 

Escobar  defines  powers  of  keys,  i,  155 
on  eflect  of  ignorance,  i,  164 
on  choice  of  confessor,  i,  292,  294 
on  laying  aside  religious  habit,  i,  368 
on  indiscreet  confessors,  i,  379 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  30 
on  mental  reservation,  ii,  403 
trade  subjected  to  confessor,  ii,  440 

Espen,  van,  requires  confession  to  parish 
priests,  i,  311 
his  Jansenism,  ii,  193 
on  fees  for  confession,  i,  410 


Est,  Willem  van,  on  raising  of  Lazarus, 
i,  140 
on  confession  to  parish  priests,  i,  311 
on  confessors  as  witnesses,  i,  427 
on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  492 
on  fear  of  hell,  ii,  16 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  30 
urges  sufficient  penance,  ii,  192,  212 
Ether,  its  administration  not  a  sin,  ii,  260 
Ethics  modified  bv  probabilism,  ii,  276 
Eucharist,  control  of,  by  the  Church,  i, 

penitents  deprived  of,  i,  21 

admission  to,  on  reconciliation,  i,  24 

as  expiatory  sacrifice,  i,  84 

its  power  of  remitting  sin,  i,  85,  86 

confession  must  precede,  i,  155 

minimum  age  for,  i,  403 

its  place  among  the  sacraments,  i,  478 
Eucharistus  seeks  to  purchase  the  episco- 
pate, i,  41 
Eucherius,  St.,  on  means  of  pardon,  i,  81 
Eudes  of  Paris,  his  reserved  ciises,  i,  313 

on  examining  penitents,  i,  369 

enforces  the  seal,  i,  420 

on  al)stinence  from  sin,  ii,  26 

requires  visits  to  Notre  Dame,  ii,  131 

on  masses  as  penance,  ii,  143 
Eugenius  IV.  persecutes  Jean  de  Poilly's 
heresy,  i,  310 

dispenses  for  violation  of  seal,  i,  454 

his  confessor,  ii,  450 
Enhf/uf,  i,  87 
Europe,  incrojise  of, crime  in,  ii,  431 

illegitimacy  in,  ii,  433 
Eusebius,  Pope,  banishment  of,  i,  31 
Eutropius,  St.,  eight  principal  sins,  ii,  235 
Eutychianus,  pseudo,  on  confession,  i,  188 

on  fees  for  sacraments,  i,  405 

on  penance,  ii,  97 

on  perjury,  ii,  104 
Evasion  of  confession,  i,  234  ;  ii,  415,  422 
Everard   of   Amiens  appoints  penitenti- 
aries, i,  230 

his  control  of  confession,  i,  814 
Evidence  necessary  before  inflicting  pen- 
ance, i,  14 

early,  as  to  confession,  i,  171 
Evodius  on  miraculous  shrines,  ii,  125 
ExnWitio  cruris^  mjiss  of,  i,  92 
Examination  of  conscience,  i,  367  ;  ii,  283, 

413 
Excommunicates,  scourging  of  dead,  ii,  86 
Excommunication,   power  derived  from. 


1,0 


for  im penitents,  i,  9 

for  neglect  to  confess,  i,  234,  250,  252 

absolution  from,  i,  490  ;  ii,  86 

papal,  i,  3'J2 

use  of  rod  in,  ii,  123 
Excuses  offered  in  confession,  i,  352 
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Exegesis,  methods  of,  i,  138 
Exemptions  from  penance,  sale  of,  i,  26 
Exile  as  penance,  i,  45 ;  ii,  109,  113 
JExomologesisj  i,  174 
JEx  opere  operatOj  absolution,  i,  495 
Experts,  consultation  with,  i,  437  ;  ii,  234, 

457 
Expiation  by  temporal  evils,  i,  4,  77,  491 
Explanations  of  aiminished  penance,  ii, 

200,  204 
Expurgation  of  the  Fathers,  i,  32 
Extrait8  des  Assertions  dwigereuses^  ii,  346 
Extreme  unction,  i,  92 

fee  for,  i,  407 
Extrinsic  probability,  ii,  327 
Ezekiel,  his  warning,  ii,  380 


FABER,  Johann,  on  power  of  keys,  i, 
109 
Fabiola,  her  penance,  i,  20 
Faculties  for  reserved  cases,  i,  316,  334 
Fagnani,  Prosper,  accused  of  Jansenism, 

11,348 
Faith,  justification  by,  i,  93 

in  absolution  not  necessary,  ii,  4 

probabilism  applied  to,  ii,  336 
Faichi,  Bishop,  undoes  Ricci's  work,  ii, 

196 
False  swearing,  ii,  402 
Fasting  preliminary  to  baptism,  i,  8 

penitential  details  of,  ii,  119 

IS  heavy  penance,  ii,  193 
Fathers,  their  heresies,  i,  32 
Fear  of  hell,  ii,  1 1 

of  the  opposite,  ii,  323 
Fees  for  the  sacraments,  i,  404 

for  confession  in  Lutheran  Church,  i, 
517 

for  letters  of  the  Penitentiary,  ii,  165 
Felix,  St.,  his  shrine  frequented,  ii,  124, 

126 
Felix  III.  prescribes  three  stages  of  pen- 
ance, i,  25 
Fenelon  on  solicitation,  i,  390 

on  sufficing  attrition,  ii,  16 

on  kingly  duties,  ii,  448 
Ferdinand  V.,  his  use  of  a  confessor,  ii, 

450 
Ferdinand  VII. ,  his  confessor,  ii,  452 
Ferraris  on  intention  in  the  sacrament,  i, 
500 

on  servile  attrition,  ii,  19 

on  works  of  precept  as  penance,  ii,  188 

on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii,  iil2 

on  holy  water,  ii,  267 

on  ejvse  of  absolution,  ii,  422 
Ferri,  influence  of  pilgrimage,  ii,  130 

of  religion  on  morals,  ii,  435 
Fiction  in  confession,  ii,  10,  29,  423 


Filleau,  his  story  of  Bourg-Fontaine,  ii, 

349 
Filth  a  proof  of  repentance,  i,  28 
Fines  as  penance,  i,  408 ;  ii,  108,  110, 138 

rated  in  price  of  slaves,  ii,  108 
Firmilian,  adheres  to  Novatianus,  i,  67 

on  power  of  keys,  i,  112 
Fitness  of  medieval  confessors,  i,  241 
Flagellants,  their  penance,  ii,  92 
Fletus^  i,  24 

Fleury,  confessor  to  Louis  XV.,  ii,  454 
Florence,  ('.  of,  1439,  on  absolution,  i,  148 

defines  jurisdiction,  i,  281 

defines  the  sacraments,  i,  479 

on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  487 

intention  a  part  of  the  sacrament,  i,  499 

of  1787,  on  Leopold's  reforms,  i,  514 
Fontevraud,  Order  of,  confession  in,  i,  200 
Foreknowledge,  i,  9V 
Forfeiture  of  jurisdiction,  i,  285 
Forgeries  in  tne  name  of  St  Augustin,  i, 

209 
Forgetfulness  in  absolution,  i,  166 

to  perform  penance,  ii,  216 
Forgiveness  of  injuries  secures  pardon, 
i,  82 

a  condition  of  absolution,  ii,  41 

recourse  to  law  permitted  in,  ii,  43 
Forgotten  sins,  ii,  280 

remitted  by  communion,  i,  86 

subsequently  remembered,  ii,  281,  282 
Fonnal  sin,  ii,  254 

use  made  of  the  theory,  ii,  323,  379 
Foimalism  replaces  essentials,  ii,  22 

of  prayer,  ii,  184 
Formosus  requires  written  confessions,  i, 

183 
Formula  of  absolution,  i,  480 

indicative,  introduced,  i,  483 
made  defide  at  Trent,  i,  488 

modem,  i,  490 

explains  reduction  of  penance,  ii,  202 

forgotten  sins  in,  ii,  282 

in  Lutheran  Church,  i,  516 

in  Anglican  Church,  i,  521 

of  confession,  elaborate,  i,  192 

of  ordination,  changes  in,  i,  122 

of  charters  to  the  Cnurch,  ii,  157 

for  acts  of  contrition,  ii,  22 

of  Reformation  abolishes  reserved  cases, 
i,  318 
Fornication,  its  heinousness  in  the  early 
Church,  i,  16 

belief  that  it  is  no  sin.  ii,  253 

regarded  as  venial,  ii,  420 
Forum  externum  alone  in  early  Church, 
i,  9,  12,  14 

sale  of  pardons  in,  ii,  162 
Forum    internum,    not    known   in  early 
Church,  i,  9,  18  ^ 

failure  of  effort  to  introduce  it,  i,  15 
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Forum  externum  and  internum^  confusion 
between,  ii,  112 
distinguished,  ii.  114 

Forum  of  God  and  of  Church  distinct,  i, 
159 

Foraari  on  interrogations,  i,  374 
on  sufficing  attrition,  ii,  14 
on  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  37 
political  duty  of  confessors,  ii,  443 
responsibility  of  confessors,  ii,  457 

Foulques  Nerra,  his  pilgrimages,  ii,  127 

Fragility,  increasing,  of  the  faithful,  ii, 
200 

France,  see  also   OaUiean  Church,  Jan- 
senism, 
neglect  of  confession  in,  i,  254 
duty  of  physicians  enforced  in,  i,  265 
kings  of,  choice  of  confessor  granted  to, 

i,  290 
conflict  between  regulars  and  seculars, 

i,  305 
limitation  of  papal  cases,  i,  328 
dispute  over  solicitation,  i,  388 
the  seal  recognized  b^  the  courts,  i,  428 
Tiolation  of  seal  in,  i,  453 
revival  of  public  penance  in,  ii,  76 
suppression  of  Jesuits  in,  ii,  345 
disappearance  of  Jansenism,  ii,  350 
convictions  for  offences,  ii,  436 
Dominicans  as  royal  confessors,  ii,  453 
Jesuits  as  royal  confessors,  ii,  454 

Franciscans,  the,  on   the  precept  of 
James,  i,  173 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  223 
authorized  to  hear  confessions,  i,  299 
power  to  absolve  for  heresy,  i,  326 
reserved  cases  amon^,  i,  459 
they  oppose  probabilisro,  ii,  309 

Franoolini  on  inchoate  charity,  ii,  16 
on  Jansenism,  ii,  349 

Fraasinetti  on  daily  confession,  i,  255 
on  age  for  absolution,  i.  404 
on  sufficing  contrition,  ii,  6 
on  macerating  penance,  ii,  186 
on  rigorous  penance,  ii,  199 

Frederic  II.  protects  the  Jesuits,  ii,  348 

Free  grace,  i,  95 

Free-will,  denial  of.  i,  94 
necessary  to  mortal  sin,  ii,  257 

Freisingen,  weekly  confession  by  clerics 
in,  i,  270 

Frequency  of  confession,  i,  254,  255 

Frias  on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  225 
on  reserved  cases,  i,  318 
on  indecent  confessors,  i,  379 

Friends,  morality  of,  ii,  432 

Frnctuosus,  confession  in  rule  of,  i,  184 

Fulbertof  Chartres  on  pardon  of  sin,  i,  132 
knows  nothing  of  sacraments,  i,  470 

Fulgentius  St.,  on  pardon  of  sin,  i,  81 
on  confession,  i,  185 

II. 


Fumo  on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  225 

on  inadvertence,  ii,  255 

his  tutiorism,  ii,  296 

on  distinction  between  priest  and  friar, 
ii,  299 
Future  sins  covered  by  the  seal,  i,  445 


GAINS  of  gambling,  ii,  56 
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Holy  Places,  pilgrimage  to,  ii,  127 

Holy  See,  b^towal  of  nenefices  by,  i,  245, 
246 
cases  reserved  to,  i,  321 
offers  composition  for  evil  gains,  ii,  63 
appeals  to,  ii,  161 
its  venality,  ii,  164 
its  opposition  to  probabilism,  ii,  :i08 
its  neutrality  as  to  probabilism,  ii,  343 
it  accepts  probabilism,  ii,  369 
dissimulates  as  to  usury,  ii,  386 
admits  occult  compensation,  ii,  395 

Holy  Thursday,  reconciliation  on,  i,^33, 
466,  r)08 

Holy  Water,  ii,  266 

Homicide,  penance  for,  i,  16,  26,  312 ;  ii, 
44, 117 
by  clerics,  penance  for,  i,  45 
in  defence  of  honor,  ii,  391 
to  relieve  necessity,  ii,  393 
statistics  of,  ii,  4'i5 

Honorati,  Card.,  on   reserved   cases   for 
children,  i,  404 

Honorius   (Emp.)   persecutes  the  Dona- 
tists, i,  73 

Honorius  of  Autun  on  modes  of  pardon,  i, 
84 
on  confession,  i,  206 
on  reconciliation  and  absolution,  i,  467 
on  disregard  of  penance,  ii,  78,  100  J    . 
on  pilgrimage,  ii,  128  1 

Honorius  111.  on  clerical  morals,  i,  242) 
on  the  seal  of  confession,  i,  421       j.'jI 
penani^  prescribed  bv,  ii,  84,  85 
settles  quarrel  over  o\)lations,  ii,  130 
restrains  greed  of  Lisbon  clergy,  ii,  141 

Ilosins  of  Cordova,  i,  60 

Hospitallers,  their  priors  are  priests,  i, 
220 

Hospitals,  absolution  prior  to  admission 
to,  i,  262 

Houses  for  prostitution,  leasing,  ii,  399 

Hugh,  St.,  of  Grenoble,  his  disinterested- 
ness, ii,  138 

Hugh  of  Rouen  on  culpa  and  pcenn^  i,  143 
knows  only  two  sacraments,  i,  473 
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Hugh  of  Sl  Vidor  on  repetition  of  pen- 
ance, 1,37 

on  power  of  kers,  i,  135,  140 

the  two  kevs,  i,  161 

on  oonfeanon  to  Ujmen,  i,  220 

on  the  sacraments,  i,  472 

on  reimpatation  of  sin,  i,  504 

on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  25 

on  punishment,  ii,  113 

on  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  159 
'Ott  contrition,  i,  21 1 

on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  270 

on  ignorance  of  religion,  ii,  338 
Hngoenots,  confession  among,  i,  520 

poblic  penance  amone,  ii,  91 
Hngnet  on  holr  water,  li,  ^7 
Hamben  de  komanis  on  clerical  igno- 
rance, i,  245 
Homiliation  in  confession,  i,  177, 178, 183 

diminishes  the  pa^na^  i,  236 
Hnngarv,  penance  for  theft  bv  derics,  i, 
48 

statistics  of  homicide,  ii,  436 
Hosband,  his  consent  requisite  to  penance 

of  wife,  i,  29 
Hossites  object  to  pilgrimage,  ii,  135 


TBELIX,  Gui  d\  his  confession,  i,  219 
1     Idolatry  penanced  in  early  Church,  i, 

16,  23,  24 
Ignatius,  St,  repentance  secures  pardon, 

1,  O 

assent  of  bishop  requisite,  i,  6,  109 
Ignorance,  its  influence  on  sin,  ii,  248 

classification  of,  ii,  251 

in  matters  of  faith,  ii,  338 

2A  a  reflex  principle,  ii,  352 

of  law,  effect  of,  ii,  357 
Ignorance  of  confessors,  i,  248,  284 ;  ii, 
234 

effect  on  absolution,  i,   164,  256,  340, 
498 

invalidates  key  of  knowledge,  i,  162 

forfeits  jurisdiction,  i,  285 

in  reserved  cases,  i,  337 

of  lan^age  in  confession,  i,  350 

of  medieval  clergy,  i,  242 

of  penitent  not  to  be  disturbed,  ii,  380, 
384 
Illegitimacy,  statistics  of,  ii,  433 
Immaculate   conception    maintained    by 

Liguori,  ii,  367 
Immunitv,  clerical,  from  penance,  i,  43, 

41) ;  ii,  90 
Impediments  in  reserved  cases,  i,  336,  337 

vitiate  the  sacrament,  ii,  10 

of  marriage,  ii.  380 
Impenitents,  confession  by,  i,  215, 238, 239 
Imperfections,  ii,  275 


Imposition  of  hands,  its  nature,  i,  50 

in  reooncilimtion,  i,  24 

during  penance,  i,  29 

ceremonv  of,  i,  33 

its  signi&amce,  i,  51 

indispensable,  i,  52,  463 

replaced  bj  sign  of  cross,  i,  53 

is  disused,  i,  54 

is  a  sacrament,  i,  471 
Imprisonment  of  penitents,  i,  34 

to  enforce  penance,  i,  47 

for  neglect  of  confession,  i,  251 

as  penance,  ii,  109 
Inadvertence,  ii,  254 
Incest,  penance  for,  ii,  109, 110 
Independence  of  local  churches,  ii,  98 
Indians,  confession  enforced  on,  i,  252 

no  reserved  cases  for,  i,  319 
Indies,  composition  for  evil  gains  in,  ii, 

65 
Indicative  formula  used  by  Donatists,  i, 
460 

introduced  in  baptism,  i,  461 
in  absolution,  i,  483 

accepted  bv  C.  of  Florence,  i,  487 

made  de  fide  at  Trent,  i,  488 

in  Lutheran  Church,  i,  516 

in  Anglican  Church,  i,  521 
Indirect  absolution,  i,  333 
Indiscretion  of  confessors,  i,  448 
Indulgences  based  on  episcopal  discretion, 
i,  28 

choice  of  confessor  in,  i,  294 

interfere  with  reserved  cases,  i,  345 

divided  confession  in,  i,  357 

canons  used  to  extend  their  sale,  ii,  178 

supplement  penance,  ii,  199,  212 

their  influence  on  penance,  ii,  203 

do  not  relieve  from  medicinal  penance, 
ii,  231 

for  forgotten  sins,  ii,  281 
Indulaentia,  forgiveness  of  offences,  i,  82 
Infallibility,  papal,  supported  by  Liguori, 
ii,  366 

its  relation  to  morals,  ii,  371 
Infants,  damnation  of.  i,  97 
Influence  of  confession,  ii,  412 

of  probabilism,  ii,  378,  408 
Infraction  of  seal,  penaltv  for,  i,  418,  420, 
422,  428,  480 

cases  of,  i,  422,  450 

difliculty  of  prosecution,  i,  429 

not  a  reserved  case,  i,  456 
Infused  grace,  i,  100 
Ingratitude  replaces  reimputation  of  sin, 

i,  505 
Injuries,  forgiveness  of,  ii,  41 

reparation  for,  ii,  43 

compensation  for,  ii,  45 
Innocence,  sin  converted  into,  i,  167 ;  ii, 
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Innocent  I.  on  discretion  of  bishop,  i,  27 
on  disabilities  for  Holy  Orders,  i,  40 
on  penance  for  clerics,  i,  43 
on  death-bed  communion,  i,  60 

Innocent  II.  orders  redemption  of  pen- 
ance, ii,  155 

Innocent  III.  forbids  female  confessors, 
i,218 
introduces  enforced  confession,  i,  228 
on  clerical  morals,  i,  241 
legalizes  fees  for  sacraments,  i,  406 
on  violation  of  seal,  i,  420 
on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  505 
on  adulterine  children,  ii,  50 
penances  prescribed  by,  ii,  84 
on  oblations  at  St  Peter's,  ii,  130 
on  discretion  of  confessor,  ii,  172 
on  moderation  in  penance,  ii,  181 
on  doubtful  law,  ii,  357 

Innocent  IV.  knows  only  two  papal  cases, 
i,  323 
takes  evil  gains  for  his  crusade,  ii,  60 

Innocent  V.,  confession  must  be  oral,  i, 
363 

Innocent  VIII.  regulates  fees  of  secreta- 
ries, i,  294 

Innocent  X.  condemns  Jansen,  ii,  190 

Innocent  XI.  requires  perfect  confession, 
i,  350 
condemns  natural  servile  attrition,  ii,  15 
on  habitual  sinners,  ii,  31 
on  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  38 
on  degrees  of  theft,  ii,  245 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  271 
condemns  laxism,  ii,  310 
orders  Gonzalez  to  print  his  book,  ii, 

312 
limits  probabilism,  ii,  334,  337 
on  prooabilism  applied  to  heresy,  ii,  341 
accused  of  Jansenism,  ii,  349 
on  prohibition  of  interest,  ii,  385 
on  theft  under  necessity,  ii,  393 
on  occult  compensation,  ii.  396 
on  mental  reservation,  ii,  405 

Innocent  XII.  favors  Gonzalez,  ii,  813, 
315 

Inquiry  as  to  partner  in  guilt,  i,  396 

Inquisition  denounces  written  confessions, 
i.  364 
solicitation  subjected  to,  i,  385 
rules  as  to  solicitation,  i,  392 
prescribes  use  of  confessionals,  i,  396 
enforces  the  bull  Unigemtufi^  ii,  17 
its  sentences  are  penance,  ii,  87 
uses  pilgrimage  as  punishment,  ii,  133 
requires  penance  to  be  secret,  ii,  209 
prohibition  of  interest,  ii,  385 

Inspiration  in  use  of  keys,  i,  158, 100, 164, 
257 

Instruction  of  penitents,  ii,  380,  384 

Instructions  for  confessors,  i,  216,  233 


Intention  of  confessor,  i,  361 ;  ii,  442 
of  priest  in  the  sacraments,  i,  499 
in  celebrating,  i,  91 
to  confess  before  celebrating,  i,  272 
of  penitent  regulates  the  seal,  i,  449 

to  abandon  sin,  ii,  34 
its  influence  on  sin,  ii,  244 

Intercession  of  saints,  i,  80 
with  God  for  sinners,  i,  76, 105 

Intercessory  prayer  in  early  Church,  i,  76, 
460 
in  absolution,  i,  480 
is  valueless,  i,  492 

Interest,  prohibition  of  taking,  ii,  385 

Internal  sins,  i,  340 

Interrogation  in  confession,  i,  867 
its  minuteness,  i,  370,  376 
its  danger  to  the  penitent,  i,  378 
its  danger  to  the  confessor,  i,  380 

Intoxication  a  mortal  sin,  ii,  260 
sins  committed  in,  ii,  257,  258 

Intrinsic  probability,  ii,  326 

Invalid  confession  must  be  repeated,  i,  360 
causes  of,  i,  361 

Invalidity  of  absolution  without  jurisdic- 
tion, i,  282 

Ireland,  confession  introduced  by  Malachi, 
i,  208 
origin  of  Penitentials  in,  ii,  102 
almsgiving  as  penance,  ii,  137 
commutation  of  penance,  ii,  150 
illegitimacy  in,  ii,  433 
political  use  of  confessional,  ii,  446 

Isabella  of  Castile  permits  pilgrimage,  ii, 
128 

Isabella  of  Portugal,  her  experience,  ii, 
389 

Isidor  of  Pelusium  on  priestly  morals,  i,  41 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  1 1 6 
on  sale  of  absolution,  ii,  136 

Isidor  of  Seville  knows  only  public  pen- 
ance, i,  21 ;  ii,  44 
on  disabilities  for  Holy  Orders,  i,  40 
on  predestination,  i,  97 
knows  nothing  of  confession,  i,  187 
his  definition  of  sacrament,  i,  469 
his  collection  of  canons,  ii,  102 
on  seven  years'  penance,  ii,  118 
on  pilgrimage,  ii,  126 
on  discretion  as  to  penance,  ii,  146 

Italy,  confe^»8ion  spreads  slowly,  i,  216 
price  of  benefices  in,  i,  246 
archbishops  confess  to  pope,  i,  291 
confession  to  friars  suffices,  i,  309 
solicitation  subjected  to  Inquisition,  i, 

385 
violation  of  seal,  i,  453 
Flagellants,  ii,  92 
condition  of  morals,  ii,  427,  428 
illegitimacy,  ii.  434 
homicide,  li,  436 
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Iyo  of  Chaxtres  on  clerical  penance,  i,  48 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  133 
on  seal  of  confession,  i,  418 
on  reconciliation  and  absolution,  i,  467 
his  conception  of  sacraments,  i,  471 
on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  503 
on  public  penance,  ii,  101 
list  of  commutations,  ii,  159 


JA0OBII9ISM  and  Jansenism,  ii,  191 
Jacques  de  Montfort,  St,  his  rule,  i, 
200 

James,  St,  prescribes  mutual  confession, 
i,  173 
his  relics,  ii,  127 

Jansen,  Ck>melis,   his  propositions  con- 
demned, ii,  190 

Jansenism,  its  heresy,  i,  104 
on  necessity  of  sacrament,  i,  479 
on  tribulations,  i,  491 
on  penance  before  absolution,  i,  512 
doctrine  as  to  charity,  ii,  16 
condemned  by  Clement  XL,  ii,  17 
its  relation  to  penance,  ii,  190 
on  peecaium  p/iilosophieum^  ii,  256 
op{>ose8  probabilism,  ii,  306,  334 
anti-probabilism  stigmatized  as,  ii,  348 
its  disappearance,  ii,  350 
exterminated  bv  Liguori,  ii,  370 

Jayme   I.    punishes  a  treacherous  con- 
fessor, i,  451 

Jean  de  Poilly,  his  heresy,  i,  308 

Jerome,  St,  his  description  of  Fabiola,  i, 
20 
salvation  for  the  unreconciled,  i,  36 
on  priestly  morals,  i,  41 
identity  of  bishops  and  priests,  i,  55 
on  the  Montanists,  i,  64 
on  influence  of  the  Spirit,  i,  94 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  116 
on  pilgrimage,  li,  124 
on  mendacity,  ii,  401 

Jerusalem,  pilgrimage  to,  ii,  123,  127 
quarrels  over  oblations,  ii,  130 

Jesuits,  their  success  as  educators,  i,  255 
endeavor  to  control  penitents,  i,  296 
privileges  as  confessors,  i,  302,  343 
assiduity  as  confessors,  i,  303 
controversy  with  Palafox,  i,  304 
their  suppression,  i,  304;  ii,  345 
its  influence  on  Liguori,  ii,  365 
controversy  with  French  bishops,  i,  305 
supersede  parish  priests,  i,  310 
rule  as  to  interrogation,  i,  380 
cases  of  solicitation  among,  i,  386 
rules  for  confessing  women,  i,  387 
fees  for  confession  forbidden,  i,  409 
use  of  knowledge  gained  in  confession, 
i,  435,  457 


Jesuits  enlarged  list  of  reserved  sins,  i, 
459 
teaching  as  to  parvUaa,  ii,  246 
on  peceatum  philoaophicum^  ii,  256 
teaching  as  to  doubtful  sins,  ii,  277 
condemn  probabilism,  ii,  304 
policy  toward  probabilism,  ii,  309,  311 
disobey  the  bull  of  suppression,  ii,  348 
claim  Liguori  as  a  probabilist,  ii,  374 
development  of  casuistry,  ii,  389 
rules  as  to  perjury,  ii,  403 
reports  on  berman  clergy,  ii,  429 
use  of  confessional  in  Venice,  ii,  445 
as  royal  confessors,  ii,  453 

Jews,  morality  of,  ii,  432 

Johannes  de  Deo  on  clerical  morals,  i,  243 
upholds  the  canons,  ii,  173 
on  pilgrimage  as  penance,  ii,  134 

John,  St,  legend  of,  i,  77,  108 
his  division  of  sins,  i,  65 

John  of  Castoria  on  penance  before  abso- 
lution, i,  512 

John  of  Chiemsee,  his  Onus  Eceleaicty  ii, 
178 

John  the  Faster  on  penance  for  clerics,  i, 
44 
admits  power  of  keys,  i,  119 
prescribes  confession,  i,  185 
knows  only  prayer  for  pardon,  i,  463 

John  of  Freiburg  on  confession  to  lay- 
men, i,  223 
before  mass,  i,  272 
on  interrogatories,  i,  372 
the  seal  only  covers  sins,  i,  446 
on  formulas  of  absolution,  i,  486 
on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  505 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  13 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  27 
on  occasions  of  sin.  ii,  36 
on  restitution,  ii,  53 
on  public  penance,  ii,  115 
on  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  159 
on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii,  211 
on  works  without  grace,  ii,  221 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  268 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  271 
on  forgotten  sins,  ii,  281 
on  marriage  impediments,  ii,  381 

John  of  Maguelonne,  penance  imposed  by, 
ii,  120 

John  of  Nantes,  his  reserved  cases,  i,  317 
on  restitution,  ii,  54 
revives  solemn  penance,  ii,  80 

John  of  Nepomuk,  case  of,  i,  424 

John  of  Salisbury  on  abuse  of  confession, 
i,  215 
on  monks  as  confessors,  i,  298 

John  Vlll.   on  those  slain  in  battle,  i, 
128 

John  XIX.,  his  reading  of  Matt  ix.  12, 
i,3 
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John  XXII.  y  his  tax  for  confessional  let- 
ters, i,  293 
condemns  Jean  de  Poillj,  i,  309 
punishes  his  penitentiaries,  ii,  163 

JomviUe,  Sire  de,  grants  absolution,  i,  219 

Jonas  of  Orleans  on  scripture  authority 
for  confession,  i,  190 
on  disregard  of  penance,  i,  509 
on  public  penance,  ii,  74 

Joseph  I.,  his  confessor,  ii,  454 

Joseph  II.,  confessional  used  against,  ii, 
445 

Juan  de  Avila  on  consultation  of  confes- 
sor, ii,  441 

Juan  Geronimo  on  written  confessions,  i, 
364 

Jubilee  indulgence,  divided  confession  in, 
i,357 

Judaism,  doctrine  of  repentance  in,  i,  3 
importance  of  almsgiving,  i,  4 

Judges,  bribery  of,  ii,  68,  398 
must  obey  their  confessors,  ii,  440 

Judgment  of  Church  is  not  that  of  God,  i, 
10 

Juenin  on  repetition  of  penance,  i,  38 
on  formulas  of  absolution,  i,  492 
on  fear  of  hell,  ii,  16 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  31 
on  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  3^ 
on  public  penance,  ii,  89 
on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii,  192 
on  obligation  of  penance,  ii,  206 
on  unjust  penance,  ii,  219 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  269 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  273 

Julian,  Emp  ,  toleration  under,  i,  69,  73 

Julius  III.  asserts  secular  jurisdiction,  ii, 
162 

Jurisdiction  of  parish  priests,  i,  229 
troubles  connected  with,  i,  249 
in  confessions  of  priests,  i,  272 
established  by  C  of  Lateran,  i,  278 
its  theory  framed,  i,  280 
made  defide  at  Trent,  i,  282 
limitations  of,  i,  283 
questions  as  to,  i,  284,  287 
causes  of  forfeiture,  i,  285,  382,  451 
conferred  by  indulgences,  i,  294 
encroachments  on,  i,  295 
relaxation  in  modern  times,  i,  296 
in  reserved  sins,  i,  341 
affects  absolution,  i,  498 

Jurisdiction    of  early    Church   only    in 
forum  externum ^  i,  0 
secular,  of  Penitentiary,  ii,  162 

Jits  bannarinm  parochiale^  i,  518 

Justification  by  faith,  i,  93 
by  works,  i,  103 
by  grace,  i,  154 

Justin  Martyr,  pseudo,  on  expiation,  i,  78 

Justinian  persecutes  Donatists,  i,  73 


KENRICK,  honesty  of  act  indifferent,  ii, 
363 

avoidance  of  formal  sin,  ii,  378 
Key  of  knowledge,  i,  161 

of  power,  its  misuse,  i,  162 

of  jurisdiction,  i,  280 
Keys,  power    of,   not    known    in    early 
Church,  i,  10 

lodged  in  the  Church,  i,  22,  32 

conferred  on  Apostles,  i,  108,  110,  111, 
113 

conferred  in  ordination,  i,  123 

developed  in  False  Decretals,  i,  126 

endeavors  to  define  it,  i,  142 

theories  of  operation,  i,  147 

pardon  of  sin  by,  i,  154 

limitations,  i,  157,  277,  280 

its  abuse,  i,  161;  ii,  lt)0 

may  err,  i,  163 

advantage  to  Church  from,  ii,  83 

its  influence  on  penance,  ii,  209 

in  Anglican  Church,  i,  521 
Killing  m  defence  of  honor,  ii,  391 

to  relieve  necessity,  ii,  393 
Kings  can  choose  confessors,  i«  291 

confessors  of,  i,  289;  ii,  447 
Kirk-sessions  inflict  public  penance,  ii,  92 
Knights,  confessors  of,  i,  290 
Knowing  as  God,  i,  426 
Knowledge,  key  of,  i,  161 

gained  in  confession,  use  of,  i,  432,  434, 
448 
and  out  of  it,  i,  439 

of  the  faith  requisite,  ii,  4 

of  canons  necessary  to  priest,  ii,  170 

interpretative,  ii,  252 
KonincK  on  confession  of  doubtful  sins,  ii, 

276 


1  A  CHAISE,  FERE,  his  character,  ii, 

IJ    449 

Lactantius,  amendment  essential,  i,  78 
ignores  power  of  keys,  i,  113 
on  confession,  i,  177 
precision  of  Christian  precepts,  ii,  286 

La  Croix,  lists  of  reserveSd  cases,  i,  319 
on  confession  by  writing,  i,  366 
on  sexual  oflences,  i,  376 
on  absolution  of  partner  in  sin,  i,  391 
on  revealers  of  confessions,  i,  452 
amendment  not  required,  ii,  32 
explains  reduction  of  penance,  ii,  201 
on  sufliciency  of  penance,  ii,  212 
on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  278 
on  impossibility  of  certainty,  ii,  288 
on  moral  certainty,  ii,  323 
on  probable  and  more  probable,  ii,  325 
on  change  of  opinion,  ii,  331 
probability  replaces  truth,  ii,  333 
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La  Croix  on  probably  probable,  ii,  334 
tutiorism  insupitortaole,  ii,  342 
on  Jansenism,  ii,  349 
on  probable  lawfulness,  ii,  351 
on  Ignorance,  ii,  Hr)2 
on  possession,  ii,  355 
on  doubtful  law,  ii,  360 
learning  unnecessary  for  confessors,  ii} 

369 
on  story  of  Master  Philip,  ii,  377 
on  definition  of  necessity,  ii,  394 
on  mental  reservation,  ii,  406 
on  the  precepts  of  Christ,  ii,  342,  409 
on  repeated  sin,  ii,  424 
Lambert  of  Arras,  his  written  absolution, 

i,  362 
Lambert  le  Begue  on  pilgrimage,  ii,  123 
Lambeth,  C.  of,  1281,  revives  solemn  pen- 
ance, ii,  80 
1330,  on  misuse  of  general  confession,  i, 
272 
Lampe.  F.  A.,  discontinues  the  BeUhtgeld^ 

1,519 
Lamponianus,  case  of,  i,  13,  42 
Lands  granted  in  redemption  of  penance, 

ii,  156 
Lanfranc  on  power  of  keys,  i,  133 
on  confession,  i,  198;  ii,  113 

to  laymen,  i,  219 
on  betrayal  of  accomplices,  i,  396 
argues  in  favor  of  seal,  i,  418 
definition  of  sacrament,  i,  471 
Languedoc,  confession  not  used  in,  i,  192 
La  Quintanye,  his  letter  to  Oliva,  ii,  300, 

310,  379,  883,  390 
La  Santa  Hertnanda(fj  ii,  93 
Lateran,  C.  of,  1 123,  on  monks  as  confes- 
sors, i,  298 
1139,  on  the  sacraments,  i,  472 
on  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  35 
on  penance,  ii,  113 
creates  papal  reserved  case,  i,  322 
1216,  its  canon  on  confession,  i,  228 
on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  262 
establishes  jurisdiction,  i,  278 
orders  penitents  examined,  i,  370 
on  age  of  discretion,  i,  401 
on  violation  of  seal,  i,  420 
1515,  concedes  privileges  to  the  regu- 
lars, i,  302,  310 
Lateran  canon,  effect  of,  i,  171 
its  slow  enforcement,  i,  231 
debate  over  its  meaning,  i,  239 
rendered  de  fide,  i,  251 
on  obligation  of  penance,  ii,  214 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  229 
as  to  confession  of  venials,  ii,  270,  271 
Latomus  on  ai»tiquity  of  confession,  i,  228 
confession  is  easy,  i,  352 
on  penance  before  absolution,  i,  511 
on  grace  conferred  in  sacrament,  ii,  13 


Law,  probabilism  applied  to,  ii,  336 
natural,  ignorance  of,  ii,  250,  252.  357 
against  liberty, possession  decides,ii,  354 
doubtful,  reflex  principle  of,  ii,  357 
its  applicability,  ii,  372 
Lawfulness,  probable  suffices,  ii,  351 
Laws  of  God,  evasion  of,  ii,  378 
Law-suits,  votive  masses  for,  i,  91 
Laxism  in  bull  Auctorem  Ftdei,  ii,  196 
Laxists  and  Rigorists,  ii,  191 
Laxity  of  confessors,  i,  260,  306 
evils  of,  ii,  71 
of  opinion  is  safety,  ii,  378 
Laymann  on  gambling  by  clergy,  ii,  56 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  273 

of  doubtful  sins,  ii,  276 
probable  opinion  suffices,  ii,  351 
on  instruction  of  penitent,  ii,  382 
Laymen,  baptism  by,  i,  72 
confession  to,  i,  218 
seal  in.  i,  441 
of  venials,  ii,  270 
absolution  by,  among  Lutherans,  i,  516 
Lazarus,  raising  of,  use  made  of,  i,  138 
League,  the,  confessional  used  for,  ii,  444 
Legacies,  unclaimed,  ii,  68 
Le  Maire  of  Angers  on  clerical  morals,  i, 

244,  245 
Lenglet  on  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 

seal,  i,  429,  430 
Lent,  confession  in,  i,  216 

eating  flesh  in,  ii,  108 
Leo  I.  asserts  discretion  of  bishops,  i,  27 
on  efficacy  of  reconciliation,  i,  33 
introduces  private  penance,  i,  43 
on  death-bed  reconciliation,  i,  61 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  1 18 
admits  private  confession,  i,  182 
on  time  for  baptism,  i,  405 
forbids  reading  confessions,  i,  416 
on  intercessory  prayer,  i,  461 
on  doubt,  ii.  289 
Leo  IV.,  sermon  ascribed  to  him,  i,  189 
Leo  X.  on  faith  in  absolution,  ii,  5 
Leo  XI II.  urges  study  of  Aquinas,  i,  137 
on  public  flagellation,  ii,  93 
on  reserved  papal  cases,  i,  336 
his  estimate  of  Liguori,  ii,  370 
Leofric  of  Sens  discovers  relics,  ii,  130 
Leon,  hefmandad  of  bishops,  i,  299 
Leonardo  da  Porto  Maurizio  on  gossiping 

confessors,  i,  453 
Leone,  Alph.  de,  on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  276 

on  uncertainty  of  opinions,  ii,  287 
Leone,  M.  P.,  on  disciplinary  penance,  ii, 
186 
on  sin  in  expectation  of  pardon,  ii,425 
l>enance  for   adulterous  murderess,  ii, 
420 
Leopold  of  Tuscan v,  his  reforms,  i,  318, 
513;  ii,  194 
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Lerida,  C.  of,  523,  on  penance  of  clerics, 
i,45 

Letter,  confession  and  absolution  by,  i, 
364 

Letters,  confessional,  i,  292,  325,  330 
to  hear  confessions,  i,  301, 302 
papal,  to  absolve  for  reserved  cases,  i, 

316 
of  the  penitentiary,  fees  for,  ii,  165 

Leuterbreuver  on  mortal  sin,  ii,  258 
his  Confession  Coupee^  ii,  414 

L'beUi  of  confession,  i,  182 

Liberius,  Pope,  prohibits  rebaptism,  i,  71 

Liberty  against  law,  possession  decides,  ii, 
354 

Licences  to  acquire  evil   gains,   ii,   61, 
62,  64 
to  compound  for  evil  gains  ii.  64 
to  choose  a  confessor,  i,  281,  292 
to  seek  another  confessor,  i,  286 
for  confessors,  i,  244.  257,  277 
required  by  C.  of  Trent,  i,  303 
struggle  over,  i,  300,  306 

Liebert,  S.,  his  ordination,  i,  123 

Liege,  quarrel  over  evil  gains  at,  ii,  62 
C.  of,  1287,  on  confession  of  priests,  i, 
270 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  27 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  271 

Life-time,  sins  of,  confessed,  i,  237 

Liguori.  S.  Alphonso  de,  his  career,  ii, 
364 
his  services  to  probabilism,  ii,  351 
his  changes  of  opinion,  ii,  366 
sources  of  his  influence,  ii,  366 
his  unrivalled  authority,  ii,  369 
is  made  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  ii,  370 
his  equiprobabilism,  ii,  372 
his  tendency  to  laxism,  ii,  373 
his  accumulation  of  authorities,  ii,  329 
on  power  conferred  in  ordination,  i,  123 
on  ignorant  confessors,  i,  165,  256 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  226 
on  prostitutes,  i,  253 
on  fitness  of  confessors,  i,  259;  ii,  457 
on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  266 
confession  to  friars  suffices,  i,  31 1 
on  reserved  cases,  i.  318,  332.  338,  345 
on  celebrant  priest  in  mortal  sin,  i,  333 
on  secret  confession,  i,  3o() 
on  inquiry  into  circumstances,  i.  368 
advice  as  to  interrogation,  i,  376 
on  age  for  confession,  i.  402 
on  the  seal  in  consultations,  i,  438 
on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  492 
on  heretic  absolution,  i,  496 
sufficiency  of  servile  attrition,  ii,  19 
on  carelessness  of  confessors,  ii,  21 
on  act  of  contrition,  ii,  23 
on  conditional  penance,  ii,  33 
on  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  39 


Liguori,  S.  Alphonso  de,  on  adulterine 
children,  ii,  52 
on  restitution,  ii,  54.  58,  63 
on  commutation  of  penance,  ii,  160 
he  minimizes  penance,  ii,  185 
he  never  refused  absolution,  ii,  207 
on  obligation  of  penance,  ii,  215 
on  forgotten  penance,  ii,  217 
on  excessive  penance,  ii,  220 
on  inadvertence,  ii.  2')8 
on  use  of  alcohol,  ii,  260 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  269 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii.  271 
on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  278,  279 
on  conflicting  opinions,  ii,  288 
his  false  citations,  ii,  289.291,  294,  295, 

296.  299,  301,  381 
on  opinion  of  penitent,  ii,  302 
on  doubt  and  opinion,  ii.  320 
on  acting  in  doubt,  ii,  321 
on  intrinsic  probability,  ii,  327 
his  classiflcation  of  theologians,  ii,  328 
on  slender  probability,  ii,  335 
defends  the  leaflet  of  Avisio,  ii,  344 
on  possession,  ii,  355 
on  epikeJn^  ii,  359 
on  insufficient  promulgation  of  law,  ii, 

361 
doubt  proves  insufficient  promulgation, 

ii.  362,  372 
he  repudiates  Busenbaum,  ii,  365 
on  instruction  of  penitent,  ii,  383 
on  restitution  of  usury,  ii,  386 
on  killing  in  defence  of  honor,  ii,  391 
on  killing  under  necessitv,  ii,  394 
on  occult  compensation,  li.  397 
on  bribery  of  judge",  ii,  398 
on  mental  reservation,  ii,  406 
on  scrutiny  of  conscience,  ii,  413 
on  indulgence  of  confessors,  ii,  420 
on  requisites  in  confessors,  ii,  457 
Lillebonne,  C  of,  1080,  on  pecuniary  pen- 
ance, ii,  138 
on  payment  for  crimes,  ii,  153 
Lima,  C.  of,  1583,  enforces  confession,  i, 

on  reserved  cases,  i,  319 
Limitations  of  power  of  keys,  i,  140,  157 

of  jurisdiction,  i,  283 

of  the  seal,  i,  444 

of  probabilism,  ii,  335 
Limoges,  C  of,  1032,  on  referring  cases 
to  Home,  i,  321 

on  sale  of  absolution,  ii,  149 
Liquor,  dealing  in,  a  sin,  ii   261 

confessional  used  to  restrain,  ii,  444 
Lisbon,  greed  of  clergy  at  death-bed,  ii,  141 
Litanies  are  exomologesis,  i,  174 
Lochon  on  fees  for  confession,  i,  410 

on  habitual  violation  of  seal,  i,  453 

on  secrecy  of  penance,  ii,  209 
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Lohner  on  instruction  of  penitent,  ii,  382 
Lombard,  Peter,  his  influencei  i,  142 

on  reconciliation,  i,  69 

on  death-bed  repentance,  i,  62 

on  requisites  for  pardon,  i,  84 

on  predestination,  i,  99 

on  raising  of  Lazaros,  i,  139 

on  certainty  of  absolution,  i,  157 

on  the  two  keys,  1, 162 

on  confession  to  God  and  priest,  i,  200 

on  vow  to  confess,  i,  212 

on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  220 

on  choice  of  confessor,  i,  277 

on  seal  of  confession,  i,  419 

develops  the  sacramental  theory,  i,  473 

explains  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  i, 
474 

denies  partial  absolution,  i,  501 

on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  504 

on  fear  of  hell,  ii,  12 

on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  25 

on  restitution,  ii,  46 

on  penance  and  punishment,  ii,  113 

on  suliiciency  of  penance,  ii,  210 

on  performance  of  penance^  ii,  213 

classification  of  sins,  ii,  238 

on  ignorance,  ii,  249 

on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  266 

on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  270 

on  forgotten  sins,  ii,  280 
London,  C.  of,  1102,  reserved  case  in,  i, 
313 

1175,  knows  no  sacrament  of  penitence, 
i,  477 

1200,  on  confession,  i,  216 
on  masses  as  penance,  ii,  143 

1268,  on  fees  for  sacraments,  i,  407 
enforces  indicative  formula,  i,  486 
Lord's  Prayer  remits  venial  sins,  ii,  235 
Loreta  of  Spanheim,  penance  inflicted  on, 

ii,  86 
Loreto,   C.   of,    1850,   on  confession  by 

priests,  i,  li71 
I^thiiir  I.  on  clerical  penance,  i.  47 
Louis  le  Dobonnaire  revives  public  pen- 
ance, ii,  74 

enforces  penance,  ii,  110 
LouLs  IX.,  the  restitutions  given  to  him, 

ii,  60 
Louis  XIV.  enforces  the  bull  Umgenitus^ 

11,  1/ 
Louis  XV.  protects  the  Jesuits,  ii,  346 

his  confessors,  ii,  454 
Louis  of  Li^ge,  Count,  case  of,  i,  218 
Louvain.  Univ.  of,  condemns  laxitv,  ii, 

300,  310 
Love  of  God  in  til>solution,  ii,  14 
Love-letters  in  confession,  i,  389,  392 
Lovasa,  Garcia  de,  confessor  of  Charles 

v.,  ii,  455 
Lozcre,  religion  and  morals  in,  ii,  435 


Lugo,  Bern.  Diaz  de,  on  solicitation,  i, 

384 
Lugo,  Cardinal,  on  penance  before  abso- 
lution, i,  512 
public  penance  for  public  sins,  ii,  87 
on  authority  of  confessor,  ii,  441 
Lost  is  always  mortal,  ii,  246 
Luther  on  penance  before  absolution,  i, 
511 
on  confession  and  absolution,  i,  515 
on  power  of  the  keys,  i,  516 
Lutherans  retain  imposition  of  hands,  i, 
54 
absolution  and  confession,  i,  515 
public  penance,  ii,  91 
Lying  in  confession,  i,  352 
■     useful,  ii,  401,  407 
,  Lyons,  C.  of,  1274,  restricts   mendicant 
Orders,  i,  301 


MACII  on  habitual  sinners,  ii,  34 
on  restitution,  ii,  55 
on  laxity  and  rigor,  ii,  197 

Magna  Charta,  formula  of,  ii.  157 

Main  tenon,  Mme.  de,  on  Pere  la  Chaise, 
ii,  449 

Mainz,  C.  of,  847,  on  public  and  private 
penance,  ii,  75 
888,  prescribes  severe  penance,  ii,  117 
1261 ,  no  reserved  cases,  i,  314 
on  papal  cases,  i,  323 

Mai  rone,  F.  de,  seal  is  of  divine  law,  i, 
413 

Malachi,  St. ,  introduces  confesi-ion  in  Ire- 
land, i,  208 

Manichteans  claim  power  of  keys,  i,  114 

Manifestation  theory  of  absolution,  i,  143 
in  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  1,  159 

Manzo  on  forgotten  penance,  ii,  217 

Mapes,  Walter,  on  \  irgin  Mary,  i,  107 

Marc  on  the  seal,  i,  414 
definitions  of  doubt,  ii,  3'-?0 
on  grades  of  probability,  ii,  335 
ignorance  excuses  heresy,  ii,  340 
on  possession,  ii,  i->55 
on  equiprobabilism,  ii,  372 
on  instruction  of  penitents,  ii,  384 

Marcelhis,  Pope,  banishment  of,  i,  31 

Marcen,  Francisco,  case  of,  i,  387 

Marchant  on  restitution,  ii,  54 
on  public  penance,  ii,  89 
on  mortals  and  venials,  ii,  259 
on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  277 
on  confiict  of  opinions,  ii,  287 
on  fear,  ii,  323 

on  requisites  of  probability,  ii,  332 
on  doubtful  law,  ii,  359 
on  the  casuists,  ii,  388 
on  mental  reservation,  ii,  404 
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Marchant  on  scrutiny  of  conscience,  ii, 

413 
Marcianus  of   Aries  adheres    to  Nova- 

tianus,  i,  67 
Marcion,  his  reconciliation,  i,  11 
Marculfus,  formulas  of,  grants  in,  ii,  157 
Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  her  confessor, 

ii,454 
Maria  Theresa,  her  confessor,  ii,  454 
Maiie  du  Canech,  case  of,  ii,  403 
Marriage  forbidden  to  penitents,  i,  29,  38 

confession  preliminary  to,  i,  231 

prohibited,  penance  for,  ii,  110 

as  penance,  li,  187 

incestuous,  treatment  of,  ii,  380 
Marquises,  confessors  of,  i,  290 
Marsiglio  of  Padua  on  absolution,  i,  159 
Martin  IV.  requires  cx)nfession  to  parish 

priest,  i,  308 
Martin  V.  on  necessity  of  confession,  i, 
214 

on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  224 

regulates  fee  of  secretaries,  i,  294 

defines  reserved  cases,  i,  450 

on  sentences  of  excommunication,  i,  490 

his  confessor,  ii,  450 
Martinet  on  reflex  principles,  ii,  366 
Martyrs  as  mediators,  i,  105 

of  the  seal  of  confession,  i,  424 
Mary,  Virgin,  growth  of  her  cult,  i,  106 
Mass,  oblations  in  the,  i,  87 

special  power  of,  i,  89 

partition  of  merits  of,  i,  90 

trading  in,  forbidden,  i,  91 

as  penance,  ii,  143 

confession  before  celebration  of,  i,  268 

preparation  of  sinful  priest  for,  i,  271 

unearned  alms  for,  compounded,  ii,  69 

number  of,  permitted  daily,  ii,  142 

in  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  151 

attendance  at,  as  penance,  ii,  187 
Materia  libera  for  the  sacrament,  ii,  274 
Material  and  formal  sin,  ii,  254,  377 
Material  sin  not  to  be  made  formal,  ii, 

383 
Matilda,  Queen,  her  oblations,  i,  88 
Matilla,   Pedro,   as  royal    confessor,    ii, 

451 
Matrimony,  sacrament  of,  i,  472,  474 
Matteucci  on  heresy,  ii,  341 
Maurice  de  Pully,  his  greed,  ii,  139 
Maximilla  the  Montanist,  i,  64 
Maximus,  St.,  on  power  of  tears,  i,  80 
Mechanical  notion  of  prayer,  ii,  184 
Mechlin,  C  of,  1570,  on  public  penance, 
ii,  88        ^ 

1607,  prescribes  use  of  confessionals,  i. 
395 
Media  necessnria^  ii,  336 
Medicinal  penance,  ii.  220 
Medicine,  probabilism  applied  to,  ii,  336 


Medina,  Bart  de,  on  ignorance  of  con- 
fessors, i,  248 
on  reserved  cases,  i,  332,  338 
on  requiring  name  of  accomplice,  i,  398 
on  garrulous  confessors,  i,  452 
indulffences  supplement  penance,  ii,  204 
on  obligation  of  penance,  ii,  215 
originates  probabilism,  ii,  303 
ignorance  not  to  be  disturbed,  ii,  381 
Medina,  Juan  de,  on  obligation  of  pen- 
ance, ii,  215 
Melanchthon  on  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, i,  515 
Memoria  Catiolica,  the,  ii,  348 
Mendacity  in  confession,  i,  352 

early  views  as  to,  ii,  401 
Mendaeium  offieiosum^  ii,  401,  407 
Mendicant  friars,  their  besetting  sin,  i, 
244 
standard  for,  i,  247 
their  claims,  i,  258,  342 
their  interference  with  jurisdiction,  i, 

297 
authorized  to  hear  confessions,  i,  299 
demand  for  them  as  confessors,  i,  300 
Mental  Reservation,  ii,  401 
in  confession,  i,  352 
to  protect  the  seal,  i,  426,  427 
stimulated  by  the  seal,  ii,  402 
Mercantile  character  of  masses,  i,  91 

of  redemptions,  ii,  158 
Merces  uUroneas  vitescunij  ii,  399 
Mercoro,  Giulio,  his  book  against  proba- 
bilism, ii,  308 
Merits  of  mass,  partition  of,  i,  90 
Meurig  purchases  reconciliation,  ii,  137 
Milan,  C.  of,  1565,  on  public  penance,  ii, 
89 
public  penance  obsolete,  ii,  91 
Milhard,  Pierre,  on  confession  by  writing, 
i,366 
his  propositions  condemned,  ii,  306 
Military  service  forbidden  to  penitents,  i, 
29,  38 
incapacitates  for  Orders,  i,  40 
Minimum  age  for  confession,  i,  400 
Ministration  by  sinful  priests,  i,  495 
Misfortune,  expiation  by,  i,  4,  77 ;  ii,  202 
Mistakes  in  absolving,  responsibili«y  for, 

ii,  3 
Mitigation  of  penance,  ii,  219 
Molina,  Ant.,  on  habitual  sinners,  ii,  30 
Monastic  rules,  confession  in,  i,  183,  197 
Money  for  oblations,  i,  88 
for  remission  of  sin,  i,  88,  90 
for  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  150,  153 
Monks,  penance  for  unchastity,  i,  46 
pardon  of  their  sins,  i,  92 
rules  as  to  confession,  i,  181,  204,  271 
their  penance  is  scourging,  i,  197 
allowed  to  grant  absolution,  i,  276 
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Monks,  their  intrusion  on  parish  priests,  i, 
298,  462 
quarrels  between,  i,  322 
plural  confession  among,  i,  355 
divided  sacrament  among,  i,  356 
are  the  poor  to  whom  alms  are  given, 

ii,59 
psalmody  as  penance,  ii,  122 
lighter  penance  for,  ii,  183 
vicarious  penance  among,  ii,  225 

Montanism,  origin  of,  i,  17 
its  tenets,  i,  64 

Montano  expurgates  the  Fathers,  i,  32 

Monte  Caasino,  violation  of  seal  a  reserved 
case,  i,  456 

Monthly  confession  the  standard,  i,  255 
for  monks,  i,  204 
for  nuns,  i,  258 

Montpellier,  but  one  parish  church  in,  i, 
205 

Moors,  morality  of,  ii,  432 

Moral  theolog}'  transformed  by  probabil- 
ism,  ii,  376 

Moralists,  their  pruriency,  i,  382 

Morality,  Christian  supplants  pagan,  i,  19 
of  medieval  clergy,  i,  241 
uncertainty  of,  ii,  287 
indifferent  in  probabilism,  ii,  363 
established  by  Liguori,  ii,  371 
subjective  and  objective,  ii,  878 
artificial,  of  probabilism,  ii,  421 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  ii,  428 
influence  of  religion  on,  ii,  431 

Morals,  the  Church  can  define,  ii,  446 

Morgan,  King,  redeems  his  penance,  ii,  155 

Morin  on  formulas  of  absolution,  i,  492 
on  absolution  before  penance,  i,  511 
his  rigorism,  ii,  192 

Morradas,  Bait,  de,  case  of,  i,  497 

Mortal  sins,  seven  or  eight,  ii,  235 
enumeration  of,  by  Gratian,  ii,  237 
definition  of,  ii,  241,  243 
increase  of.  ii,  260 
ministration  of  sacraments  in,  i,  268 

Mortals  and  venials,  differentiation  of,  ii, 
239,285 
influence  of  the  distinction,  ii,  416 

Mortifications  redeem  sins,  i,  80 

Mortis^  in  artictdoj  definition  of,  i,  283 

Motives  of  penitents,  ii,  23 

Miiller,  Father,  on  power  of  confessor,  i, 
167 
on  modem  confessors,  i,  260 
on  interrogation,  i,  377 
seductions  in  solicitation,  i,  393 
on  validity  of  absolution,  i,  501 
on  deferring  absolution,  ii,  35 
on  favoritism  in  absolution,  ii,  167 
on  rigor  and  laxity,  ii,  72 
on  Jansenism,  ii,  191 
on  political  use  of  confessional,  ii,  444 


Miiller,   Peter,  on  the   Beichtpfennig^  i, 

517 
Multiple  confession,  i,  248 
Multiplied  confession,  i,  227 
Munio.  Bp.,  knows  nothing  of  absolution, 

i,  465 
Muratori  on  acquisitions  of  the  Charch, 

ii,  156,  158 
Murder  of  bishop,  penance  for,  ii,  84 

statistics  of,  ii.  435 
Myrc,  John,  on  jurisdiction,  i,  286 

on  discretion  of  confessor,  ii,  174, 183 

on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  272 
Mystery,  or  sacrament,  i,  469 


NAMES  of  oblation  givers  recited,  i,  88 
of  penitents  freely  mentioned,  i,  437 
Naples,  duty  of  physicians  in,  i,  265,  266, 
267 
C.  of,  1699,  on  garrulous  confessors,  i, 

453 
bull  of  croci<Ua  for,  ii,  71 
Narbonne,  C.  of,  1227,  on  age  of  discre- 
tion, i,  401 
enforces  Lateran  canon,  i,  231 
1244,  scourging  in  penance,  ii,  122 
1609,  on  fees  for  confession,  i,  409 
Nassau,  Beichtgdd  discontinued,  i,  519 
Natural  servile  attrition,  ii.  15 
Necesmria  ad  salutettij  ii,  386 
Necessity  suspends  jurisdiction,  i,  283 
theft  in,  ii,  392 
classification  of,  ii,  393 
Nectarius  abolishes  confessors,  i,  179 
Neglect  of  confession  a  mortal  sin,  i,  237 
modem,  i,  254 
penalties  for,  i,  233,  250 
of  penance,  i,  361 
Neri,  S.  Filippo,  on  habitual  sins,  ii,  34 
on  prayer,  ii,  1 84 

abstinence  from  good  works  as  penance^ 
ii,  187 
Nestorian  ordination,  power  of  keys  in,  i, 

124 
Newman,  Card. ,  discredits  Liguori,  ii,  371 

his  view  of  confession,  ii,  4o6 
New  Mexico,  public  penance  in,  ii,  93 
Nicaea,  C.  of,  325,  orders  death-bed  com- 
munion, i,  35,  68 
on  admission  to  Holy  Orders,  i,  40 
invites  the  Novatians,  i,  69 
requires  rebaptism,  i,  71 
787,  on  sale  of  spiritual  graces,  ii,  148 
Nicholas  I.  permits  marriage  to  penitents, 
i,  30 
on  deposition  of  sinful  priests,  i,  47 
on  cliaplains  of  princes,  i,  289 
on  admis8ion  to  communion,  i,  509 
his  Penitential,  ii,  105 
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Nicholas  L  inflicts  rigorous  penance,  ii, 

117 
Nicholas  II.  orders  redemption  of  pen- 
ance, ii,  155 
Nicholas  IV.  grants  faculty  for  reserved 

cases,  i,  342 
Nicholas  V.  prosecutes  Jean  de  Poilly's 

heresy,  i,  310 
Nickel,  Goswin,  opposes  laxity,  ii,  309 
Nider,  John,  on  attrition  and  contrition, 
ii,  9 

on  servile  attrition,  ii,  12 

on  forgotten  sins,  ii,  281 

on  ignorance,  ii,  352 
Nimes,  C.  of,  109G,  on  jurisdiction,  i,  276 
on  monks  as  confessors,  i,  298 
use  made  of  its  canon,  i,  462 

1284,  enjoins  kindness  on  priests,  i,  236 
on  confession  of  priests,  i,  270 
on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  487 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  26 
on  retention  of  restitutions,  ii,  58 
Ninevites,  repentance  of,  i,  3 
Nithard,  Father,  as  royal  confessor,  ii, 

450 
Noailles,  Cardinal,  enforces  duty  of  phy- 
sicians, i,  265 

absolution  of  partner  in  sin,  t,  391 

resists  the  bull  UnigeniUi»^  ii,  17 

requires  amendment,  ii,  32 

on  occasions  of  sin.  ii,  39 
Nobles,  their  chaplains,  i,  288 
Non-performance  of  penance  a  mortal  sin, 

ii,  214 
Non-residence,  dispensations  for,  i,  246 
Noris,  Cardinal,  on  Jesuit  probabilism,  ii, 

314 
Novatianism  stimulates  sacerdotalism,  i, 

114 
Novatians,  the,  i,  65 

their  ordinations  recognized,  i,  43 

their  tenets,  i,  67 

not  held  as  heretics,  i,  69 

persecuted  as  heretics,  i,  70 
Novatianus,  the  first  antipope,  i,  66 
Novices,  confession  retjiiired  of,  i,  200 
Noyelles,  Charles  de,  ii,  312 
Nunneries,  rules  as  to  their  confessors,  i, 

258 
Nuns,  penance  for  unchastity,  i,  46 

their  confession  to  priests,  i,  179,  185 

of  Fontevraud,  confession  among,  i,  200 

confession  required  of,  i,  204 

required  to  confess  monthly,  i,  258 

weekly  confession  by,  i,  271 

claim  exemption  from  jurisdiction,  i, 
279 

reserved  cases  in,  i,  340 

precautions  in  confessing,  i,  394 
Niimberg,  Gravamina  of,  ii,  86 

desires  confession  restored,  ii,  426 


OATH  to  abstain  from  sin,  ii,  26,  27,  28 
to  make  restitution,  ii,  55 

of  papal  penitentiaries,  ii,  167 

promissory,  to  be  strictly  kept,  ii,  402 

denial  of  absolvi^l  sin  under,  ii,  425 

to  keep  to  one  confessor,  ii,  442 
Obedience  the  object  of  confession,  i,  237 
Oblations  in  the  mass,  i,  87, 

are  enforced,  i,  88 

for  the  dead,  enforced,  i,  91 

expected  of  pilgrims,  ii,  Il6 

quarrels  over,  ii,  130 
Obligation  of  confession,  i,  169,  228 

to  perform  penance,  ii,  213 

ignorance  relieves  from,  ii,  353 
Oblivion  of  sins  confesscil,  i,  422 
Occasions  of  sin,  avoidance  of,  ii,  35 

distinctions  of,  ii,  37 

relaxed  rules  for,  ii,  38 

probabilism  not  applicable  to,  ii,  41 

use  made  of,  ii,  441 
Occult  compensation,  ii,  394 
Odo  of  Cluny  on  damnation  of  infants,  i,  97 

on  power  of  kevs,  i,  131 
OflSces  of  the  dead  as  penance,  ii,  187 
Official  acts  subject  to  confessor,  ii,  446 
Oignies,  abbe^'  of,  its  reformation,  i,  203 
Oliva  prohibits  laxity,  ii,  309 

eludes  papul  commands,  ii,  311 
Omissions  in  confession,  i,  350 
Onwi  EcclesuPf  the,  ii,  178 
Opening  the  seal  of  confession,  i,  421 
Operation  of  keys,  theories  as  to,  i,  147 
Opinion,  definition  of,  ii,  293 

its  mutability,  ii,  287,  331 

increasing  importance  attached  to,  ii, 
296 

of  penitent  binding  on  confessor,  ii,  298, 
381 

and  doubt,  confusion  between,  ii,  319 

probable,  rtniuiaites  for,  ii,328 
suffices  for  action,  ii,  351 

controls  sin,  ii,  377,  379 

the  laxer  the  safer,  ii,  378 

whatever  wanted  obtained,  ii,  389 
Opus  ojyeratumy  Donatist  theorv  of,  i,  75 

in  sacrament  of  penitence,  li,  284 
Optatus  on  Donatist  heresies,  i,  74 
Oraculwn  vitxc  twrw,  i,  344 
Orange,  C.  of,  on  preilesti nation,  i,  95 
Oratio  ad  Capillaiuram^  i,  92 
Ordeal  to  prove  death-bed    repentance, 

i,  61 
Orders,  Holy,  penitents  ineligible  to,  i,  38 

disabilities  for,  i,  40 

sacrament  of,  unknown  in  early  Church, 
i,  474 
Orders,  religious,  confession  in,  i,  271 

reserve<l  cjises  in,  i,  3JV) 

violation  of  seal  in,  i,  456 

reserved  sins  limited  in,  i,  458 
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Ordination,  indiscriminate,  in  fourth  cen- 
tury, i,  41 

sale  of,  i,  41,  42 

does  not  confer  absolution,  i,  43 

an  episcopal  function,  i,  55 

bestowal  of  Holy  Ghost  in,  i,  121 

change  of  formula  of,  i,  122, 123 

ritual  of,  in  twelfth  century^  i,  197 
Origen,  his  advice  to  sinners,  i,  19 

on  temporal  expiation,  i,  78 

seven  modes  of  pardon,  i,  81 

on  power  of  keys,  i.  Ill 

on  confession,  i,  175 

his  division  of  sins,  ii,  235 

on  difficulty  of  distinguishing  sins,  ii, 
240 

on  venial  sins,  ii,  2H5 

on  mendacity,  ii,  401 
Origin,  divine,  of  confession,  i,  168 

of  the  seal,  i,  412 
Original  sin,  consequences  of,  i,  97 

unnecessary  to  confess  it,  i,  238 
Orleans,  C.  of,  511,  on  penance  of  clerics, 

i,44 
Omatus  conferred  by  sacrament,  ii,  13 
Orsi,  Cardinal,  on  mental  reservation,  ii, 

407 
Osma,  Pedro  de,  his  error  as  to  confession, 
i,  170 

denies  the  seal,  i,  413 

on  absolution  before  penance,  i,  511 
Otho  II.,  his  dying  confession,  i,  354 
Otho  111.,  penance  of,  ii,  83 
Otho  IV.,  his  dying  confession,  i,  355 
Otho,  St.,  of  Pomerania,  on  the  sacra- 
ments, i,  472 
Oudoceus  of  Llandaff  sells  reconciliation, 
11,  I6i 

his  exploitation  of  redemption,  ii,  155 
Overlying  of  children,  public  penance  for, 

ii,  89,  90 
Owner  to  be  killed  for  resisting  theft,  ii, 

393 


PACHOMIUS,  ST.,  Rule  of,  i,  184 
Pacianus  urges  confession,  i,  13,  177 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  114 
Pacifico  da  Novara  on  negligence  of  con- 
fessors, i,  372 
on  age  of  discretion,  i,  402 
on  adulterine  children,  ii,  51 
Padua,  conferences  of  confessors  in,  i,  256 
crowds  of  penitents,  i,  350 
violation  of  seal,  i,  455 
Pagan  morality,  its  disappearance,  i,  19 
Paganism,  probabilism  applied  to,  ii,  338 
Painting  on  Sunday,  ii,  325 
Palafox,  his  struggle  with  Jesuits,  i,  304 
on  royal  confessors,  ii,  448 


Palencia,  C.  of,  1129,  on  penance,  ii,  113 
PalmatcB,  ii,  122,  152 
Palmieri  defines  power  of  keys,  i,  156 
on  the  precept  of  St.  James,  i,  173 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  226 
on  jurisdiction,  i,  282 
on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  493 
on  absolution  before  penance,  i,  514 
on  attrition  and  contrition,  ii,  10,  20,  21 
on  intention  to  sin  no  more,  ii,  34 
on  private  penance,  ii,  93 
on  tribulation  as  expiation,  ii,  202 
on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii,  213 
on  obligation  of  penance,  H,  216 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  228 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  274 
Pannilini,  Bishop,  urges  heavier  penance, 

ii,  195 
Papal  reserved  cases,  i,  317,  321 
are  censures,  i,  324 
limited  in  France,  i,  328 
enumerations  of,  i,  329 
absolution  more  effective,  i,  502 
licence  to  receive  penitents,  i,  124 
Pardon  of  sin  by  Christ,  i,  4 
promised  for  masses,  i,  90 
various  means  of,  i,  92 
dependent  on  priest,  i,  108 
divided  between  culpa  and  pcenn^  i,  143 
manifested  by  absolution,  i,  144 
through  prayer  alone,  i,  46i3 
none  withoul  the  sacrament,  i,  478, 479 
sale  of,  ii,  160,  162 
.  Parhammer,  confessor  to  Maria  Theresa, 
:      iij454 

Paris,  Matthew,  on  the  seal,  i,  422 
P4ris,  Fran9ois  de,  ii,  18 
Paris,  C.  of,  829,  on  pardon  of  sin,  i,  127 
on  confession  of  nuns,  i,  394 
on  Penitentials,  ii,  104 
on  sale  of  exemption,  ii,  148 
.1198,  on  confession,  i,  216 
1212,  reforms  the  clergy,  i^  204 
on  confession  of  clerics,  i,  227 
defines  jurisdiction,  i,  278 
1429.  orders  five  confessions  a  year,  i,  234 

on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  262 
reserved  cases  in,  i,  313,  323 
schoolmen,  their  influence,  i,  208, 216 
Parishioners  must  confess  to  their  own 
priest,  i,  229 
alone  admitted  to  church,  i,  276 
Parlemcnt  of  Paris  suppresses  the  Jesuits, 

11,  34j 
Partner  in  guilt,  absolution  of,  i,  383,  390, 
392 
revelation  of  name  of,  i,  396 
relation  to  the  seal   i,  433,  448 
Parvitas  inatei'lcB^  ii,  244 
in  violation  of  seal,  i,  456 
in  cumulation  of  sins,  ii,  264 
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Pascal,  his  Provineinles^  ii,  306,  391 
Paschal  1 1,  sends  written  absolutions,  i,362 
Passavanti  on  divided  confession,  i,  357 

on  danger  to  confessor,  i,  381 

on  the  seal,  i,  413 

on  servile  attrition,  ii,  12 

on  unjust  penance,  ii,  219 

on  definition  of  sins,  ii,  240 

on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  272 

on  forgotten  sins,  ii,  281 
Passion,  its  influence  on  sin,  ii,  254 

of  Christ,  virtue  of  sacraments  derived 
from,  i,  153 
replaces  penance,  ii,  209 
Paternoster,  a  single,  suffices  for  penance, 
ii,  182,  185 

redemption  of  venials  by,  ii,  265 
Patronage  of  Holv  See,  eflecb*  of,  i,  245, 

246 
Patuzzi  attacks  probabilism,  ii,  343 
Paul,  St.,  on  the  pardon  of  sin,  i,  4 

rules  as  to  discipline,  i,  6 
Paul  II  revokes  confessional  letters,  i,  325 
Paul  III.  grants  privileges  to  Jesuits,  i, 
302,  310,  343 

no  papal  ciises  in  the  Indies,  i,  319 

asserts  secuhir  jurisdiction,  ii,  162 

his  reform  commissions,  ii,  1(>4 
Paul  IV.  subjects  solicitation  to  Inquisi- 
tion, i,  385 
Paul  V.  withdraws  episcopal  cases  from 
regulars,  i,  344 

insists  on  auricular  confession,  i,  365 

subjects  solicitation  to  Inquisition,  i,  387 

issues  the  Roman  Ritual,  i,  489 
Paulicians  rebaptized,  i,  71 
Paulinus  of  Aquileia  on  confession,  i,  417 
Paulinus,  St.,  on  pilgrimage,  ii.  124,  126 
Pavia,  C.  of,  850,  denies  priestlv  power  of 
keys,  i,  124,  464,  494 
on  penance,  ii,  110 
Payment  for  absolution,  i,  404 
Peace  of  the  Church,  i,  10 

purchase  of,  ii,  137 
Peccata  minuta^  ii,  236 
Peccntutn  and  c/'lmeu^  i,  13 
Peccatum  philosophicum^  ii,  256 
Peckham,  Archbp.,  impeded  bv  the  seal, 

i,450 
Pecunia  ultronea  vileftcif,  ii,  399 
Pedro  of  Aragon  on  probable  opinion,  ii, 
328 

applications  of  probabilism,  ii,  335 

killing  in  defence  of  honor,  ii,  391 

presents  to  judges,  ii,  398 

lying  and  perjury,  ii,  403 
Pedro  III.  on  royal  confessor,  ii,  447 
Pelagian  ism,  i,  95 

Pelayo  on  evjisive  confessions,  ii,  415 
Penalties  for  neglect  of  confession,  i,  250 

various,  in  penance,  ii,  82 


Penance,  private,  first  allusion  to,  i,  21 
introduced  bv  Leo  I.,  i,  43 
differentiated  from  public,  i,  37 
its  obscure  origin,  ii,  93 
inferior  to  public,  ii,  94 
a  necessity  for  the  Barbarians,  iL  95 
for  secret  sins,  ii,  96,  98 
established,  ii,  99 
its  sufficiency  established,  ii,  101 
releases  from  purgatory,  i,  144 
payment  for  aamission  to,  i,  195 
must  be  determined  by  bishop,  i,  196 
for  monks  is  scourging,  i,  197 
mitigation  and  commutation  of,  1,  295 
and  punishment,  i,  312;  ii,  82,  107, 115 
neglected,  requires  repeated  confession, 

i,  861 
should  not  betray  the  penitent,  i,  418 
influenced  by  the  seal,  i,  442 
conditional,  i,  443 
good  works  prescribed  asj  i,  491 
reduced  by  absolution  formula,  i,  491 
before  or  after  absolution,  i,  506 
communion  before  expiration  of,  i,  508 
to  be  performed  when  sinning,  ii,  33 
sentence  of  Inquisition  is,  ii,  87 
origin  of  codes  of,  ii,  102 
fines  as,  ii,  108,  110 
enforced  by  Charlemagne,  ii,  110 
its  secularization,  ii,  111 
its  severity,  ii,  116 
seven  years  for  mortal  sin,  ii,  118 
details  of,  ii,  119 
adapted  to  penitent,  ii,  121 
pilgrimage  as,  ii,  131 
almsgiving  as,  ii,  135 
pecuniary,  its  extent,  ii,  1J^8 

its  universal  efficacy,  ii,  139,  141 

on  death-bed,  ii,  141 

in  papal  Penitentiary,  ii,  1()7 
masses  im,  ii,  143 

discretion  in  prescribing,  ii,  146,  172 
redemption  of,  ii,  146,  153 
commutations  of,  ii,  150,  151,  152 
vicarious,  ii,  154,  224 
is  part  of  the  sacrament,  ii,  169 
becomes  a  voluntary  offering,  ii,  171 
amount  of,  known  only  to  God,  ii,  173, 

179,  185,  211 
arbitrary,  abuses  of,  ii,  180 
rapid  diminution  of,  ii,  181 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  ii,  185 
under  venial  or  mortal  sin,  ii,  187 
modem  varieties  of,  ii,  187 
efforts  to  maintain  its  severity,  ii,  189 
views  of  the  Jansenists,  ii,  191 
modem  conception  of,  ii,  108 
explanations  of  its  reduction,  ii,  200, 

204 
tribulations  accepted  as,  ii,  202 
influence  of  indulgences  on,  ii,  203 
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Penance  must  be  cheerfully  accepted,  ii, 
205 

penitent  can  decline  it,  ii,  207 

must  be  kept  secret,  ii,  208 

must  not  cause  suspicion,  ii,  208 

obligation  of  its  performance,  ii,  218 

forgotten,  ii,  216 

time  for  its  performance,  ii,  217 

unjust  and  unreasonable,  ii,  218 

state  of  grace  in  performing,  ii,  220 

for  unremitted  sins,  ii,  223 

yindictive  and  medicinal,  ii,  229 

minimized,  influence  of,  ii,  425 
Penance,  public,  i,  20 

not  sacramental  in  early  Church,  i,  9 

character  of,  i,  1 2 

involuntary,  i,  14 

as  punishment,  i,  18,  45 

for  grave  sins,  i,  21 

duration  of,  i,  23 

stages  of,  i,  24 

shaving  the  head,  i,  28 

indelible  eflects  of,  i,  29 

is  worse  tlian  death,  i,  30 

ceremonies  in  imposing,  i,  33 

imposed  only  once,  i,  34,  36 

known  as  solemn  penance,  i,  36 

its  repetition  an  abase,  i,  36 

of  ecclesiastics,  i,  42, 45 

medieval  form  of,  i,  48 

postponed  till  death,  i,  51 

refused  by  Montanists,  i,  65 

Donatist  use  of,  i,  73 

ancient  rigor  prescribed  i,  196 

reduced  for  confession,  i,  203 

is  better  than  private,  i,  462 

it  disappears,  li ,  73 

is  revived,  ii,  74,  76 

for  public  crimes,  ii,  75 

its  enforcement,  ii,  75 

its  severity,  ii,  78 

disregard  of  it,  ii,  78 

its  disabilities,  ii,  78,  82 

its  decline  under  the  sacramental  sys- 
tem, ii,  78 

its  medieval  form,  ii,  79,  81 

for  private  sins,  ii.  86 

is  violation  of  seal,  ii,  87 

grows  obsolete,  ii,  88,  101 

still  in  force  for  heretics,  ii,  91 

in  reformed  Churches,  ii,  91 

is  alone  efKcient,  ii.  97 

public  and  private  interchangeable,  ii, 
98        ^ 

death  or  imprisonment  as,  ii,  109 
Penance,  solemn,  i,  36;  ii,  79 

not  for  clerics,  i,  49 

reconciliation  in,  i,  59 

disabilities  incurred,  ii,  35 

is  vindictive,  ii,  79 

becomes  obsolete,  ii,  80 


Penitence  and  penance,  confosion  of,  i,  37 
Penitence,  virtual,  i,  156 

sacrament  of,  unknown  till  12th  century^ 
i,470 
gradually  accepted,  i,  474,  476 
defined  in  C.  of  Florence,  i,  479 
necessary  to  salvation,  1,  478,  479 
Penitentials.  their  origin,  i,  121 ;  ii,  102 

on  penance  of  clerics,  i,  45 

modes  of  pardon  in,  i,  82 

formula  for  confession,  i,  192 
for  examining  jpenitents,  i,  369 
for  absolution,  i,  463 

no  reserved  cases  in,  i,  312 

no  allusion  to  seal,  i,  417 

allow  communion  during  penance,  i, 
508 

amendment  not  required,  ii,  25 

restitution  in,  ii,  63 

penance  as  represented  in,  ii,  95 

contradictions  in,  ii,  103 

effort  to  remodel  them,  ii,  104 

their  universal  use,  ii,  105 

their  influence,  ii.  106 

they  are  codes  of  law,  ii,  107 

confusion  between  secular  and  spiriiual 
jurisdiction,  ii,  108 

rigor  of  penance,  ii,  116 

fragments  of  them  retained,  ii,  177 

of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  ii,  179 
Penitentiaries  in  Eastern  Church,  i,  179 

in  the  West,  ii,  161 

for  conventual  churches,  i,  204,  230 

papal,  use  rod  in  absolving,  ii,  123 

abuses  of,  ii,  163 
Penitentiary,  the  papal,  ii,  161 

on  violation  of  seal,  i,  429 

composition  for  evil  gains  by,  ii,  62 

Taxes  of,  ii,  165 

pecuniary  penance,  ii,  167 

rejects  probabilism,  ii,  318 

endorses  Liguori,  ii,  369 
Penitents    originally    were    excommuni- 
cates, i,  11 

ejected  from  Church,  i,  21 

reconciled,  their  disabilities,  i,  29,  38 

their  luxury,  i,  20 ;  ii,  78 

their  turbulence,  i,  30 

ineligible  to  Holy  Orders,  i,  38 

must  reveal  others'  sins   i,  193 

sent  to  bishops  for  reserved  cases,  i,  330 

scrupulous,  i,  353;  ii,  244,  421 

absolved  in  block,  i,  358 

betrayal  of,  i,  417 

their  names  freely  mentioned,  i,  437 

their  relation  to  the  seal,  i,  440,  444, 
448 

ask  for  intercession,  not  absolution,  i, 
464 

their  motives,  ii,  23 

protected  by  triple  fine,  ii,  74 
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Penitents,  suicide  of,  ii,  109 
can  redeem  penance,  ii,  159 
are  consultea  as  to  penance,  ii,  172,  205 
can  refuse  to  accept  penance,  ii,  182, 

207 
can  elect  purgatory,  ii,  206 
their  non-performance  of  penance,  ii, 

214 
mistake  virtues  for  sins,  ii,  243 
confessors  must  accept  their  opinion,  ii, 
298,  300 
effects  of  this,  ii,  381 
not  to  be  instructed,  ii,  379,  384 
not  to  be  driven  to  despair,  ii,  172, 183, 

380,  420,  443 
subjection  to  confessor,  ii,  439 

Pepin  of  Landen  makes  confession,  i,  186 

Pepuzeni,  i,  64 

Performance  of  penance,  its  obligation,  ii, 
213 

Perjury  a  reserved  case,  i,  313 
to  protect  the  seal,  i,  427  ;  ii,  403 
in  the  Penitentials,  ii,  103 
excusable,  ii,  401 

Pestilence,  open  confession  during,  i,  449 

Peter  of  Alexandria,  penance  prescribed 
by,  i,  24 
on  remission  of  sin,  i,  112 
recommends  confession,  i,  176 

Peter  of  Blois  on  monastic  confession,  i, 
198 
on  betraying  penitents,  i,  419 

Peter  Cantor  on  life-long  repentance,  i, 
146 
on  multiplied  confession,  i,  227,  354 
on  oblivion  of  sins  confessed,  i,  422 
prescribes  penance  for  Theobald,  ii,  139 
on  number  of  daily  masses,  ii,  142 
urges  adequate  penance,  ii,  189 
supervision  by  confessor,  ii,  438 

Peter  de  Ilonestis  on  rule  of  Canons  Reg- 
ular, i,  200 

Peter  of   Palermo   on  infused   grace,   i, 
100 
on  power  of  confessor,  i,  167 
on  abuse  of  ignorance,  ii,  250 
on  advertence,  ii,  254 

Peter  of  Poitiers  on  retjuisites  for  pardon, 
i.  84 
on  power  of  priests,  i,  125,  494 
on  manifestation  theory,  i,  146 
on  exercise  of  keys,  i,  277 
on  sacrament  of  penitence,  i,  476 
on  rcimputation  of  sin,  i,  504 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  12 
on  solemn  penance,  ii,  80 
on  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  159 
on  discretion  of  confessor,  ii,  171 
his  laxity  in  penance,  ii,  181 
on  performance  of  penance,  ii,  213 
impossibility  of  defining  sins,  ii,  240 


Peter  the  Venerable  absolves  Abelard,  i, 
145 
on  local  autonomy,  ii,  98 
on  pilgrimage,  ii,  131 

Philip,  Emperor,  story  of.  i,  176 

Philippe  I.    (France),  his  absolution,  i, 
322 

Philippe  le  Bel  and  his  confessor,  ii,  456 

Philip  III.  (Spain)  obeys  his  confessor, 
ii,450 

Philip  V.  (Spain),  his  confessors,  ii,  452 

Philip,  Master,  story  of,  ii,  377 

Philip  of  Namur,  his  dying  oonfessioD,  i, 
355 

Philosophers  disdain  confession,  i,  239 

Philosophical  sin,  ii,  256 

Phrygasta*,  i,  64 

Physicians  required  to  enforce  confession, 
i,  262 

Piacenza,  C.  of,  1095,  on  power  to  confess, 
i,  125 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  25 

Pierre  d' Ailly  on  crusades,  ii,  129 

Pierre  de  la  I*alu,  confession  to  friars  suf- 
fices, i,  308 
on  methods  for  reserved  cases,  i,  330 
on  plural  confession,  i,  355 
on  confessors  as  witnesses,  i,  426 
authorizes  violation  of  seal,  i,  454 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  226 
on  mortals  and  venials,  ii,  247 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  268 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  272,  273 
on  probable  ignorance,  ii,  293 
on  opinion  of  penitent,  ii,  298 

Pietro  d'Aquila,  i.  153 
on  the  seal,  i,  413 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  12 
on  restitution,  ii,  48 
on  insufficient  penance,  ii,  181) 

Pilgrimage,  origin  of,  ii,  123 

Srofits  derived  from,  ii,  126 
evelopment  of,  ii,  127 

influence  of,  ii,  129 

pardon  of  sin  gained  by,  ii,  131 

as  penance,  ii,  131 

redemption  of,  ii,  158,  159 

performed  by  substitutes,  ii,  225 
Pilgrims,  protection  accorded  to  them,  ii, 

126 
Pillar  of  Flagellation,  ii,  124 
Pirot,  his  Apolotjie  condemned,  ii,  307 
Pisanella^  Sumvm^  on  confession  to  lay- 
men, i,  223 

on  requiring  name  of  accomplice,  i,  398 

on  forgotten  sins,  ii,  282 
Pistoia,  C.  of,  1786,  on  jurisdiction,  i,  282 

on  reserved  cases,  i,  318 

on  laxity  of  absolution,  i,  513 

on  insufficient  penance,  ii,  195 

on  ignorance,  ii,  2-32 
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Pistoia,  C.  of,  1786,  on  confession  of  ve- 
nials,  ii,  273 
on  probabilism,  ii,  344 

Pittoni  on  garrulity  of  confessors,  i,  453 

Pius  I.,  Pseudo,  no  communion  till  com- 
pletion of  sentence,  i.  608 
on  amendment  of  life,  ii,  25 

Pius  IV.  confirms  Tridentine  decree  as  to 
licences,  i,  303 
subjects  solicitation   to   Inquisition,  i, 

385 
reforms  the  Penitentiary,  ii,  163 

Pius  V.  on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  263 
confirms  Tridentine  decree  as  to  licences, 

i,  303 
overrides  Council  of  Trent,  i,  327 
remodels  the  Penitentiary,  ii,  163 
condemns  Baianism,  ii,  190 
on  condition  of  morals,  ii,  429 
on  confessors,  ii,  457 

Pius  VI   asserts  jurisdiction,  i,  282 
asserts  reservation  of  cases,  i,  318 
on  absolution  before  penance,  i,  514 
his  crorutin  bull,  ii,  71 
favors  laxity  in  penance,  ii,  196 
on  confession  of  venials   ii,  273 

Pius  VII.,  his  endorsement  of  Liguori, 
ii,  369 

Pius  IX.,  almsgiving  redeems  sin,  i,  5 
on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  267 
revises  papal  reserved  cases,  i,  328 
deprives  regulars  of  reserved   cases,  i, 

345 
confirms  decrees  on  solicitiition,  i,  392 
on  reipiiring  name  of  accomplice,  i,  399 
his  bull  Dune  infideLium^  ii,  66 
his  estimate  of  Liguori,  ii,  370 

Plato  on  mendacity,  ii.  401 

Pliny  on  Bithvnian  C-hristians,  i,  16 

Plural  confession,  i,  354 

Pcena  diminished  by  the  treasure,  i,  151 
by  shame  of  confession,  i,  236 
remission  of,  ii,  3 

Pcena  and  culpa ^  evolution  of  theory  of, 
1,143,149 

Poinitentice  graves  J  etc  ,  ii,  198 

Poen'iientiani  facere,  ii,  111 

Poitiers,    C.    of,  1280,   on    payment    to 
bishops,  i,  195 
on  ministry  of  deacons,  i,  232 

Politics,  influence  of  confeshional  in,  ii, 
443 

Polycarp,  8t ,  knows  no  power  of  the  keys, 
i,  lt9 

Pombal  expels  the  Jesuits,  ii,  453 

Pomerania.  public  penance  in,  ii,  90 

Pomerius,  Julian,  on  confession,  i,  185 

Pontas  on  secrecy  of  penance,  i,  443 
on  opinion  of  penitent,  ii,  301 
talio  for  false  accuser,  ii,  440 

Pontus,  crimes  of  Christians  of,  i,  12 


Poor,  the,  a  synonvm  for  the  Church,  ii, 

59,  136 
Poore,  Bishop,  of  Salisbury  on  peniten- 
tiaries, i,  230 

orders  three  'vjnfessions  a  year  i,  231 

teaches  the  seven  sacraments,  i,  477 

on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii.  26 

confuses  the  two  forums,  ii,  114 
Pope  cannot  dispense  from  confession,  i, 
238 

not  bound  by  the  Lateran  canon,  i,  240 

effect  of  his  control   of  patronage,  i, 
245.246 

his  universal  jurisdiction,  i,  278 

his  confessors,  i,  291 

power  to  grant  faculties  to  confess,  i, 
299,  301 

cases  reserved  to,  i,  321 

supremacy  over  Council  of  Trent,  i,  327 

power  to  compound  for  evil  gains,  ii,  67 

appeals  to,  ii,  161 
Popularization  of  confession,  i,  235 
Port   Roval,  severitv  of  penance   in,  ii, 

192 
Portugal,  solicitation  subjected  to  Inqui- 
sition, i,  387 

expulsion  of  Jesuits,  ii,  345 

controlled  by  Jesuits,  ii,  453 
Possession  as  a  reflex  principle,  ii,  353 

its  application,  ii,  355 

only  applicable  to  litigation,  ii,  356 
Post  mortem  absolution,  i,  128,  145 
Postponement  of  penance,  i,  30;  ii.  218 

of  confession  on  account  of  hatred,  ii,  42 
Potton,  his  system  of  moral*,  ii,  375 
Poverty  a  bar  to  confes.sion.  i,  405 

pretended,  gains  of.  ii,  iS'^ 
Power  of  the  keys,  see  Keys 
Powerful  men  evade  penance,  ii,  224 
Prcec^pfo  Icevi  vel  gravis  ii,  187 
Pratique  de  Verdun^  la^  i,  259 
Praver,  intercessorv,  in  earlv  Church,  i, 
76.  460 
in  absolution,  i,  480 

oflered  only  to  God,  i,  106 

priestly,  its  power,  i,  128 

the  only  means  of  pardon,  i,  463 

is  termed  absolution,  i,  468 

is  a  sacrament,  i,  469 

is  vindictive  punishment,  ii,  184 
Preachers,  their  use  of  knowledge  gained 

in  confession,  i,  448 
Predestination,  i,  95 

its  influence,  i,  97 
Premonstratcnsians,  confession  among,  i, 

202 
Presentation  of  confessore  to  bishops,  i, 

301 
Price  of  benefices,  i,  246 

of  slave  in  redemption  of  penance,  ii, 
150 
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Price  of  substitutes  for  pilgrimages,  ii,  252 

Prices  regulated  by  confessors,  ii,  439 

Priscilla  the  Montanist,  i,  64 

Prierias  on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  225 
on  requisites  in  a  confessor,  i,  247 
on  reserved  cases,  i,  331 
on  plural  confession,  i,  355 
on  divided  confession,  i,  357 
on  interrogations,  i,  373 
future  sins  not  covered  by  the  seal,  i, 

445 
on  seal  in  confession  to  laymen,  i,  442 
defends  violation  of  seal,  i,  454 
on  penance  before  absolution,  i,  511 
on  attrition  and  contrition,  ii,  13 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  28 
on  abandonment  of  sinful  trades,  ii,  36 
on  restitution,  ii,  47,  53 
on  varieties  of  penance,  ii.  81 
on  discretionary  penance,  ii,  175 
on  sutiiciency  of  penance,  ii,  211 
on  non-performance  of  penance,  ii,  214 
on  penance  in  sin,  ii,  222 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  227 
on  mortals  and  venials,  ii,  241 
on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  27G 
on  examinatitm  of  conscience,  ii,  283 
his  modified  tutiorism,  ii,  295 
on  posses'^ion,  ii,  353 
on  evasion  of  laws  of  (Jod,  ii,  378 
on  killing  in  defence  of  honor,  ii,  391 

Priesthood,  dangers  of,  i,  2r>0 

Priestly  oilice,  origin  of,  i,  55 

Priests,  see  also  Oxtfe.Hsor 

deposition  of,  for  sin,  i,  42  44 
identical  with  bishops   i.  55 
reconciliation  performed  by,  i,  56 
sinful,  their  functions  void,  i,  70 
distiualified  by  penance,  i,  74 
no  salvation  without  their  ministration, 

i,  108 
their  functions  under  the  Penitentials, 

i,  121 
formula  of  their  ordination,  i,  122 
exercise  delegated  power,  i,  124 
episcopal  licence  to  hear  confessions,  i, 

125 
are  only  mediators,  i.  126 
power  of  their  prayers,  i,  128 
remission  of  sin  by,  i,  120 
their  power  over  the  kcvs  doubtful,  i, 

140 
their  co-operation  with  God,  i,  149 
they  release  from  hell,  i,  1^0 
they  remit  sin,  i.  156 
are  guided  by  inspiration,  i,  158,  160 
arbiters  between  God  and  man,  i,  159 
ignorant,  their  use  of  keys,  i,  162 
ignorance  invalidates  absolution,  i,  165 
absolute  power  over  pardon,  i,  167 
confession  made  to,  i.  186 


Priests  expected  to  hear  confessions,  i,  189 
share  the  penance,  i,  192 
hearing  confessions  not  required,  i,  197 
scarcity  of,  in  twelfth  century,  i,  205 
interposed  between  God  and   man,  i, 

211,213 
confession  becomes  customary  to,  i,  217 
manuals  for  their  guidance,  i,  233 
character  of,  in  middle  ages,  i,  241 
their  confessions,  i,  267 
confessors  of,  i,  269,  292 
their  sins  to  be  concealed,  i,  261,  272 
sinful,  their  celebration  of  mass,  i,  271, 

273,  333 
excommunicate  or  degraded,  i,  283 
stand  in  the  place  of  God,  i,  284 
can  absolve  partners  in  guilt,  i,  383 
their  struggle  with  bishops,  i,  462 ;  ii, 

101 
actjuire  right  of  imposing  private  pen- 
ance, ii,  95,  97,  98 
can  only  pray,  not  absolve,  i,  464 
denied  the  power  of  the  keys,  i,  494 
sinful,  their  sacraments,  i,  495 
intention  reciuisite  to  the  sacrament,  i, 

499 
are  the  poor  to  whom  alms  are  given, 

ii,  59 
to  investigate  all  crimes,  ii,  76 
jurisdiction  over  public  crimes,  ii,  77 
penance  for  forsaking  a  woman,  ii,  108 
number  of  daily  masses,  ii,  142 
discretion  as  to  penance,  ii,  146 
obtain  bribes  from  sinners,  ii,  148 
control  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  160 
must  know  the  canons,  ii.  170 
penance  for  fornication,  ii,  176 
can  mitigate  others'  penance,  ii,  218 
can  convert  venials  to  mortals,  ii,  248 
control  of  sick-room,  ii,  441 
Priests,  parish,  exclusive  power  as  con- 
fessors, i,  229 
their  employment  of  vicars,  i,  244 
their  rights,  i,  275 
obtain  exclusive  juris<liction.  i,  279 
causes  of  forfeiting  jurisdiction,  i,  286, 

287,  382 
absolution  for  reserved  sin,  i,  342 
Princes  can  choose  confessors,  i,  291 
Principles,  reflex,  ii,  352 
Prisons,  episcopal,  in  early  Church,  i,  20 
built  for  penitents,  ii,  112 
carina  pa*v<jeil  in,  ii,  121 
Prisoners,  percentage  of  Catholic,  ii,  437 
Private  confession  commenced,  i,  179, 180 
recognized,  i,  182 
penance,  first  allusion  to,  i,  21,  43 

for  clerics,  i,  48 
sins,  public  penance  for,  i,  21 
Probabili(>rism,  ii,  291 
defined  by  Gonzalez,  ii,  315 
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Probabiliorism,  impossible  in  oonfessioDal, 
ii,  368 

its  disappearance,  ii,  375 
Probabilism,  ii,  285 

applied  to  jurisdiction,  i,  288 

its  commencement,  ii,  303 

its  progress,  ii,  304,  324 

opposition  to,  ii,  306 

defended  by  Jesuits,  309,  311 

its  advants^  to  confessors,  ii,  314,  324 

opposed  by  Holy  See,  ii,  317 

apparently  overcome,  ii,  318 

its  tendency  to  laxity,  ii,  32*2 

limitations  of,  ii,  335 
as  regards  the  seal,  i,  436 
as  regards  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  41 
as  regards  the  death-bed,  ii,  341 

in  reserved  cases,  i,  340 

its  revival,  ii,  343 

its  necessity,  ii,  351,  367 

reflex,  ii,  352 

proved  by  doubtful  law,  ii,  360 

reflex,  replaces  direct,  ii,  363 

is  still  practised,  ii,  375 

its  influence,  ii,  378,  408 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  ii,345 

formula  of,  ii,  379 

its  application  is  casuistry,  ii,  392 

its  artificial  morality,  ii,  421 

its  use  in  aflairs  of  state,  ii,  447 
Fi'obnbUitas  inipunitatis^  ii,  329 

tenui\  ii,  334 
Probability,  slender,  condemned,  ii,  310 

and  doubt,  ii,  320 

certainty  acquired  by,  ii,  322 

varieties  of,  ii,  326 

comparative,  ii,  329,  372 

safe,  requisites  for,  ii,  332 

replaces  trutn,  ii.  333 

doubtful  and  probable,  ii,  333 

modem  definition  of,  ii,  335 
Profits  to  the  Church  from  restitution,  ii, 
59 

from  pilgrimage,  ii,  126 

inordmate,  sin  of,  ii,  399,  439 
Proof  in  cases  of  violation  of  seal,  i,  429 
Promises  to  make  restitution,  ii,  55 

to  abstain  from  sin,  ii,  26,  27,  28 

to  perform  penance,  ii,  205 
Promulgation,    insufiicicnt,    proved     by 

doubt,  ii,  359,  362,  372 
Prosecution  for  violation  of  seal,  i,  429 
Prostitutes  exempt  from  confession,!,  253 

not  admitted  to  penance,  ii,  36 

numbers  in  lierlin  and  Vienna,  ii,  434 
Prostitution,  gains  of,  ii,  59,  69 

leasing  houses  for,  ii,  262, 399 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  their  compara- 
tive morals,  ii,  428 
Protests  against  laxitj'  of  penance,  ii,  189 
Provisions,  theft  of,  ii,  245 


Pruner,  definition  of  doubt,  ii,  320 

Pruriency  of  moralists,  i,  382 

Prussia,  Beiehtgeld  discontinued,  i,  519 

Psalmody  as  penance,  ii,  122 
in  commutation  of  penance,  ii,  151 
in  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  153 

Pullus,  Cardinal,  on  predestination,  i,  99 
on  raising  of  Lazarus,  i,  139 
on  ailpa  and  pcena^  i,  143 
on  manifestation  theor}',  i,  145 
on  improper  use  of  keys,  i,  157 
on  justification,  i,  211 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  220 
on  confession  by  priests,  i,  268 
on  choice  of  confessor,  i,  277 
on  seal  of  confession,  i,  419 
on  sacrament  of  penitence,  i,  476 
on  fear  of  hell,  ii,  11 
on  sufliciency  of  private  penance,  ii,  101 
confession  suiterscdos  punishment,  ii,  113 
on  discretion  of  confessor,  ii,  148 
on  excessive  penance,  ii,  181 

Punishment,  penance  as,  in  early  Church, 
i,l8 

as  penance,  i,  45 ;  ii,  82 
and  penance,  i,  312 
penance  still  regarded  as,  ii,  115 
fear  of,  suffices  for  absolution,  ii,  15 
secular,  in  Penitentiuls,  ii,  108 
double,  for  sin,  i,  150 
for  neglecting  confession,  i,  229,  233 
for  violating  the  seal,  i,  418,  420,  422, 
428,  430 

Purgatory  illustrated  by  raising  of  Laz- 
arus, i,  139 
penance  releases  from,  i,  144 
explanation  of  pa:nn  by,  i,  149 
penitent  can  elect  it,  ii,  182,  206 
can  be  escaped  without  penance,  ii,  186 
sharpness  of  its  torment,  ii,  207 
deficient  penance  made  up  in,  ii,  212 
venial  sins  cleansed  in,  ii,  237,  265 
views  of  Peter  Lombard,  ii,  238 

Purpurius,  Bishop,  his  ferocity,  i,  41 


QU^STUARII    sell    compositions  for 
evil  gains,  ii,  60 
Quakers,  morality  of,  ii,  432 
Quarantine,  ii,  ll9,  120 
Quarrels  between  monks,  not  reserved,  i, 

322 
Quebec,  C.  of,  1863,  on  fees  for  confession, 
i,  411 
political  use  of  confessional,  ii,  445 
Quei'cnWj  Synod  oY,  i,  20 
Quercy,  pilgrimage  as  penance  in,  ii,  134 
Quesnel,  Pasquier,  on  speedy  absolution, 
i,  512 
condemnation  of  his  errors,  ii,  17 
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<2wi  probabiliter  agit  prud enter  agit^  ii, 
324,  363 

Quinisext  in  Triillo,  its  penance  for  adul- 
tery, i,  25 


EABANUS  MAURUS  on  clerical  pen- 
ance, i,  46 
on  priestly  absolution,  i,  129 
on  key  of  knowledge,  i,  161 
on  the  sacraments,  i,  470 
Baising  of  Lazarus,  use  made  of,  i,  138 
Kamon  de  Penafort  on  solemn  and  private 
penance,  i,  37 
on  manifestation  theory,  i,  146 
on  use  of  keys,  i,  158 
on  vow  to  confess,  i,  213 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  221 
on  jurisdiction,  i,  280 
knows  no  papal  cases,  i,  323 
confession  must  be  oral,  i,  363 
on  the  seal,  i,  421,  425,  44t 
on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  505 
on  restitution,  ii,  46 
confuses  the  two  forums,  ii,  115 
definition  of  almsgiving,  ii,  140 
on  discretion  of  confessor,  ii,  172 
difficulty  of  defining  sins,  ii,  240 
on  remission  of  venials,  ii,  266 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  270 
theft  under  necessity,  ii ,  392 
Ratherius  of  Verona  on  power  of  keys,  i, 
131 
his  confession,  i,  193 
on  public  and  private  penance,  ii,  77,  99 
requires  Penitentials,  li,  106 
Ratisbon,  constitutions  of,  1524,  i,  408 
Ravenna,  C    of,  1311,  enforces   Lateran 
canon,  i,  'J32 
1855,  on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  266 
on  lists  of  reserved  cases,  i,  319 
on  interrogation,  i,  376 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  uses   heretics  as 

crusaders,  ii,  134 
Reading  confessions  in  public,  i,  182 

heretic  books  not  a  reserved  case,  i,  320 
Rebaptism,  question  of,  i,  70 
Rebello  on  interrogations,  i,  373 
Rechenschnft  in  Lutlieran  Church,  i,  516 
Record  of  sins,  keeping  of,  ii,  283 
Reconciliation  not  absolution,  i,  10,  460 
by  deacons,  i,  10 
by  imposition  of  hands,  i,  24 
ita  efficacy  uncertain,  i,  31,  33 
to  the  Church,  not  to  God,  i,  32 
unnecessary  for  salvation,  i,  35 
ceremony  of,  i,  51 
replaced  by  absolution,  i,  52,  57 
an  episcopal  function,  i,  54,  493;  ii,  77 
on  death -bed,  i,  59 


Reconciliation  on  death-bed,  never  to  be 
refused,  i,  61 
its  uncertainty,  i,  62 
in  solemn  penance,  i,  59 

Sosthumous,  i,  61 
isputes  concerning,  i,  66 
performed  in  block,  i,  358 
fees  forbidden  for,  i,  405 

Sublic,  is  deprecatory,  i,  465 
evelops  into  absolution,  i,  466,494 
in  the  forum  externum^  i,  468 
intercessory  prayers  in,  i,  480 
not  till  after  penance,  i,  507 
during  penance,  i,  508 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  ii,  74 
decline  of,  ii,  98 
sale  of,  ii,  137,  138 

Redemption  of  sin  by  almsgiving,  i,  195 

Redemption  of  penance,  ii,  119,  146 
pecuniary,  ii,  150 
various,  ii,  153,  155 
in  force  in  12th  century,  ii,  159 
at  discretion  of  penitent,  ii.  159 
at  discretion  of  priest,  ii,  160 
in  papal  Penitentiary,  ii,  167 
its  influence,  ii,  224,  415 

Redemption  of  pilgrimage,  ii,  158,  159 

Redemptorists  founded  by  Liguori,  ii,  365 

Reflex  probabilism,  ii,  351 

Reflex  principles,  ii,  352 
remove  all  doubts,  ii,  372 

Reformation,  its  influence  on  morals,  ii, 
428 

Regiment  is  parish  of  chaplain,  i,  288 

Regino  on  power  of  keys,  i,  130 
assumes  annual  confession,  i,  193 
on  distribution  of  alms,  ii,  59 
his  Penitential,  ii,  105 
his  commutations  of  penance,  ii,  152 

Regulars,  frequency  of  confession  by,  i, 
271 
choice  of  confessors  by,  i,  295 
their  quarrels  with  secular  clergy,  i,  298, 

342 ;  ii,  208 
argue  away  the  Tridentine  decree,  i,  303 
their  contest  with  bishops  in  France,  i, 

305 
laying  aside  the  habit,  i,  368 
exemption  forfeited   by  solicitation,  i, 

388 
penances  for,  i,  443 
permitted  to  gamble,  ii,  56 

Reiffenstuel  on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  32 
on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  278,  279 
on  obligation  of  confession,  ii,  356 
on  abuse  of  casuistry,  ii,  388 

Reimputation  of  sin,  i,  503 

Reims,  C.  of,  1131,  on  penance,  ii,  113 
1408,  on  public  penance,  ii,  86 
1455,  complains  of  multitude  of  con- 
fessors, I,  301 
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Keims,  C.  of,  1583,  denies  choice  of  con- 
fessor, i,  295 

Kelapse  into  sin,  punishment  of,  1,  32 

Belaxation  of  seal  permissible,  i,  448 

Belles,  discovery  of,  li,  130 

Religion,  entrance  into,  pardons  sin,  i,  92 

Religion,  its  influence  on  morals,  ii,  431 

Remission  of  sin  by  Eucharist,  i,  85 
for  oblations,  i,  88 
by  the  mass,  i,  89 
of  lighter  sins,  ii,  236 
of  venials,  ii,  265 
of  pcena^  ii,  '6 

Renaud,  Theoph.,  on  the  creed,  ii,  387 

Renaud,  Valore,  on  confession  to  laymen, 
i,  226 
on  use  of  the  canons,  ii,  179 
on  uncertainty  of  morals,  ii,  287 
on  invincible  ignorance,  ii,  352 

Reiiuevoa^  i,  320 

Reparation  for  injuries,  ii,  43 

Repentance,  see  also  Contrition. 
prescribed  by  Christ,  i,  3 
preliminary  to  baptism,  i,  8 
and  penance,  confusion  between,  i,  37 
at  death  proved  by  ordeal,  i,  61 
suffices  for  pardon,  i,  83 
in  remission  of  venials,  ii,  269 

Repetition  of  confession,  i,  360 
of  sins,  ii,  264 
in  expectation  of  pardon,  ii,  424 

Reprobation  and  election,  i,  96 

Repropitiation,  i,  464 

Requisites  for  absolution,  ii,  3 

Reservation,  mental,  see  Mental. 

Reserved  cases,  see  Casen. 

Responsibility,  age  of,  i,  400 
of  confessor  for  mistakes,  ii,  3 

Restitution,  preservation  of  seal  in,  i,  439 
requisite  for  absolution,  ii,  43 
is  it  sacramental  ?  ii,  4() 
influence  arising  from,  ii,  47 
extension  of  the  principle,  ii,  48 
its  enforcement,  ii,  53 
modern  lax  doctrine,  ii,  54 
.  money  retained  by  confessors,  ii,  58 
p^plits  accruing  to  the  Church,  ii,  59 
igfiorance  relieves  from,  ii,  383 

Restricting  children  in  marriage,  ii,  373 

Restrlctio  pure  mentali!*^  ii,  405 

Retribution  for  sin,  i,  4 

Return  of  j)ardoned  sins,  i.  503 

Renter,  device  to  avoid  sacrilegious  abso- 
lution, i.  433 
on  restitution,  ii,  47 
on  works  of  precept  as  penance,  ii,  188 
explains  reduction  of  penance,  ii,  201 
his  medicinal  penances,  ii,  231 

Rezzonico,  Card.,  on  imperfect  confession, 
i,  350 
on  age  for  confession,  i,  402 


Rezzonico,   Card.,    on    responsibility  of 
confessors,  ii,  327 

Ricci,  Lorenzo,  his  application  to  Fred- 
eric 11.,  ii,  348 

Rioci,  Olimpio,  on  holy  water,  ii,  266 

Ricci,  Scipione,  on  reserved  cases,  i,  318 
on  laxity  of  absolution,  i,  513 
his  Jansenism,  ii,  195 
his  recantation,  ii,  196 

Richard  I.,  his  dying  confession,  i,  356 

Richard  de  Clermont  on  opinion  of  peni- 
tent, ii,  298 

Richard  of  8.  Victor  on  the  manifestation 
theory,  i,  145 
develops  theory  of  culpa  and  pcena^  i, 

149 
on  unjust  use  of  keys,  i,  157 
on  vows  to  confess,  i,  212 
on  sacrament  of  j)enitence,  i,  476 
on  penance,  ii,  114 
on  ignorance,  ii,  249 
on  false  opinions,  ii,  289 

Riculfus  of  Soissons,  his  instructions,  i, 
193 
on  reconciliation  and  absolution,  i,  467 

Rigor,  evils  of,  ii,  71 
of  ancient  penance,  i»  26;  ii,  116 
of  confes.«ors,  i,  260 

Rigorists  and  Laxists,  ii,  191 

Rigorists  on  interrogation,  i.  377 
on  vicarious  penance,  ii,  228 
penance  is  curative,  ii,  231 
oppose  probabilism,  ii,  306 
on  mental  reservation,  ii,  407 
their  opposition  to  laxity,  ii,  421 

Ritual,  general  confession  in,  i,  206 
of  ordination  in  twelfth  century,  i,  197 

Ritual,   Roman,    rendered   obligatory,   i, 
489 
on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  267 
on  interrogation,  i,  374 
prescribes  use  of  confessionals,  i,  395 
forbids  fees  for  confession,  i,  409 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  34 
on  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  37 
prescribes  public  penance,  ii,  91 
permits  eleemosynary  penance,  ii,  142  j 
on  instruction  of  penitent,  ii,  382  t 

Robbers,  penance  for,  in  early  Church,' i, 
17 

Robinet,  Pere,  as  royal  confessor,  ii,  452 

Robert  of  Aquino  on  sinful  confessors,  i, 
250 
on  divided  confession,  i,  357 
on  abuses  in  confessing  w^omen,  i,  394 
formula  of  absolution,  i,  487 
OB  confession  of  venials,  ii,  172 
on  illusory  confessions,  ii,  417 

Robert  d'Arbrissel  on  confession,  i,  200 

Robert  d'Artois,  case  of.  i,  453 

Robert  le  Diable,  his  pilgrimage,  ii,  133 
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Robert  de  Flamraesburg  on  penance,  ii, 
172 

Robert  of  Le  Mans,  his  written  confes- 
sion, i,  362 

Rod  used  in  absolution,  ii,  122 

Rodolph  of  Bourges  on  public  penance, 

11,   to 

on  private  penance,  ii,  96 

Rodriguez  on  requiring  name  of  accom- 
plice, i,  398 
on  composition  for  evil  gains,  ii,  67 
his  apology  for  compositions,  ii,  70 
on  opinion  of  penitent,  ii,  299 

Romano,  Card.,  prescribes  crusades  as 
penance,  ii,  133 

Rome,  Donatist  bishops  of,  i,  73 
Kovatian  bishop  of,  i,  69 
turbulence  of  penitents  in,  i,  31 
indifference  n»  to  confession,  i,  208 
form  of  early  confession,  i,  179 
atrocious  cases  sent  to,  i,  321 
C.  of,  1725,  on  dutv  of  phvsicians,  i, 
266 
on  interrogating  children,  i,  376 

Romuald,  St.,  penances  Otho  III.,  ii,  83 

Roncaglia  on  ignorance  in  reserved  cases, 
1,  o.)/ 
probabiliorism  impracticable,  ii,  368 
his  advice  to  confessors,  ii,  378 

Rosemond  on  confession  of  concubinarian 
priests,  i,  273 
on  indiscreet  confessors,  i,  379 
on  adulterine  children,  ii,  51 
confession  generally  imperfect,  ii.  418 

Rosmini,  Antonio,  his  probabilism,  ii, 
375 

Rossell  on  scrupulosity,  i,  353 

Rouen,  C.  of,  1050,  on  briberv  in  penance, 
ii,  149 
1 189,  on  papal  cases,  i,  323 
1223,  enforces  Lateran  canon,  i,  231 
1584,  on  enforcing  confession,  i,  251 
1850,  on  oaths  exacted  bv  confessor,  ii, 
442 

Routine  confession,  i,  248 

Ruggieroda  Bonito,  his  penance,  ii,  135 

Rulers,  confessors  of,  ii,  447 

Rules,  mona.'^tic,  confession  in,  i,  183 

Russia,  Jesuits  of,  after  suppression,  i,  304 

Rusticus  persecuted  by  Ciulestin  I.,  i,  69 


s 


A,  MAXUEL,  his  Aphorisms,  i,  253 

on  divided  confession,  i,  357 
on  written  confessions,  i,  365 
on  requiring  name  of  accomplice,  i,  398 
on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  29 
on  adulterine  children,  ii,  52 
on  inadvertence,  ii,  255 
on  opinion  of  penitent,  ii,  300 


Sa  Manuel,  his  probabilism,  ii,  305 

occult  compensation,  ii,  395 

on  rash  confessors,  ii,  457 
Sabinian,  case  of,  i,  42 
Sneer doH  used  for  bishop,  i,  27 
Sacerdotal  benediction,  its  effect,  i,  43 
Sacrament  of  penitence  converts  attrition 

'    into  contrition,  i,  102;  ii,  7 

its  power,  i,  152,  154 

defined  at  Trent,  i,  155 

defined  in  C  of  Florence,  i,  479 

invalidated  by  ignorance,  i,  165 

converts  sin  into  innocence,  i,  167 

in  capitular  absolution,  i,  198 

division  of,  i,  199,  237,  330 

whether  embraced  in  Lateran  canon,  i, 
239 

its  influence,  i,  255 

its  material,  i,  348,  363 

unknown  till  twelfth  century,  i,  470 

admitted  by  Peter  Lombard,' i,  473 

makes  its  way  slowly,  i,  476 

necessary  to  salvation,  i,  478,  479 

grace  conferred  in,  ii,  13 

its  three  parts,  ii,  169 

renders  penance  satisfactory,  ii,  209 

is  a  medicine,  ii,  230 

venials  as  material  for,  ii,  274 

its  full  development,  ii,  284 

becomes  the  ultimate  object,  ii,  408 
Sacrament  of  unction,  i,  92 
Sacramental   theorv,  revolution   effected 

by,  i,  478;  ii,  209 
Sacramentals,  i,  474;  ii,  69 
Sacramentaries,  intercession  of  saints  in, 
i,  106 

power  of  keys  in,  i,  119 
Sacraments  vitiated  by  sin,  i,  70,  74 

derive   their  virtue  from  the  Passion, 
i,  153 

confession  preliminary  to,  i,  231 

administered  in  state  of  grace,  i,  268 

minimum  age  for,  i,  403 

fees  for  the  administering  of,  i,  404 
legalized,  i,  406 

in  early  Church,  i,  469 

the  three,  i,  470,  473 

the  seven,  in  Peter  Lombard,  i,  473 

new  power  a.ssigned  to  them,  i,  474 

instituted  by  Christ,  i,  475 

the  seven,  generally  accepted,  i,  477 
become  de  fide,  i,  479 

in  sinful  hands.  1,  495 

intention  a  portion  of,  i.  499 

probabilism  applied  to,  ii.  336 
Sacrntnentum  iti/(tr>ne,  ii,  23 
Sacrilege  penanced  in  early  Church,  i,  17 
Saez,  Victor,  as  royal  confessor,  ii,  452 
Safety  and  j>robability,  ii,  342 

in  lax  opinions,  ii,  378 
Saints,  intercession  of,  i,  80,  105 
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8aint8,  absolution  ascribed  to,  i,  481 

Sala  on  occasions  of  sint  ii,  40 

Sale  of  exemptions  from  penance,  i,  26 

of  benefices  by  Holy  See,  i,  246 
Saligia,  ii,  236 

Salmantioenses  on  heresies  of  the  Fathers, 
i,  32 

on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  266 

on  wages  of  sin,  ii,  69 

on  epikeia^  ii,  359 

theft  in  necessity,  ii,  393 

prevalence  of  perjury,  ii,  404 
Salt,  exorcised,  is  a  sacrament,  i,  470 
Salvation  dependent  on  communion,  i,  9 

not  dependent  on  reconciliation,  i,  32, 
35 

man  must  work  out  his  own,  i,  76,  78 

sacraments  necessary  for,  i,  478,  479 
Salvatori  on  habitual  sinners,  ii,  34 

on  obligation  of  restitution,  ii,  55 

his  laxity  as  to  penance,  ii,  197 

on  refusal  of  absolution,  ii,  207,  420 

on  intoxication,  ii,  260 

penitents  deceive  confessors,  ii,  423 

condition  of  morals,  ii,  428 
Salvianus,  St.,  on  death-bed   reconcilia- 
tion, i,  62 

on  almsgiving,  ii,  136 
Sanchez,  .Tuan,  on  requiring  name  of  ac- 
complice, i,  398 

on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  492 

on  habitual  sinners,  ii,  30 

sins  that  are  virtues,  ii,  *243 

on  novel  opinions,  ii,  287 

on  doubt  and  opinion,  ii,  319 

opinion  replaces  law,  ii,  324 

on  number  of  authors,  ii,  330 

on  applications  of  probabilism,  ii,  336, 
340 

on  doubtful  law,  ii,  »^59 

penitent  to  be  instructed,  ii,  382 
Sanchez,  Miguel,  on  charity  in  attrition, 
ii,  20 

on  composition  for  evil  gains,  ii,  67 

on  wa^es  of  sin,  ii,  69 

on  obligation  of  penance,  ii,  216 

on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  278 

on  efficacy  of  confession,  ii,  427 

political  dutv  of  confessors,  ii,  443 
Sanchez,  Tomas,  on  jurisdiction,  i,  287 

on  theft,  ii,  245 

on  parvitaHj  ii,  246 

on  madvertence,  ii,  255 

on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  276,  279 

on  mutability  of  opinions,  ii,  287 

adopts  probabilism,  ii.  305 

his  prooabilism,  ii,  322 

on  improbable  opinion,  ii,  332 

on  applications  of  probabilism,  ii,  336 

heresy  is  pertinacity,  ii,  339 

on  possession,  ii,  354 


Sanchez,  Tom^s,  on  doubtful  law,  ii,  358 
necessity  of  probabilism,  ii,  367 
absolution  without  amendment,  ii,  426 

Sanctity,  pretended,  gains  of,  ii,  68 

Sarcander,  Joh.,  case  of,  i,  425 

Sardica,  C.  of,  on  death-bed  communiony 
i,  68 

Satisfaction,  see  also  Penance. 
for  sin,  i,  84 

IB  part  of  sacrament,  ii,  169,  186 
result  of  its  elimination,  ii,  200 
question  of  its  sufficiency,  ii,  210 

Saumur,  C.  of,  1294,  on  sale  of  absolution, 
ii,161 

Savonarola  on  age  of  discretion,  i,  402 
on  abstinence  from  sin.  ii,  28 
on  abandonment  of  trades,  ii,  36 
on  gambling  gains,  ii,  56 
on  confession  in  penance,  ii,  175 
admits  trifling  penance,  ii,  189 

Sayre  on  misuse  of  the  seal,  i,  450 
on  doubt  and  probability,  ii,  319 
definition  of  heresy,  ii,  339 
advantage  of  probabilism,  ii,  367 

Scala,  della,  penance  inflicted  on,  ii,  85 

Scaia  Santa  as  penance,  ii,  197 

Scandal,  definition  of,  i,  243 
avoidance  of,  by  celebrant  priest,  i,  133 ; 
ii,  22 
in  absolution,  i,  166 
in  priestly  functions,  i,  271 
efforts  to  suppress,  i,  261 
more  dreadea  than  sin,  i,  384 

Scavini  on  Jansenism,  ii,  350 
epitomizes  Liguori,  ii,  370 
praises  the  casuists,  ii,  388 

School-question,  use  of  confessional  in,  ii, 
443 

Schoolmen,  their  influence  on  theology,  i, 
136,  208 
their  ethical  labors,  ii,  412 

Scotists,  the,  on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  27 
on  origin  of  confession,  i,  169 

Scotus,  Duns,  death  expiates  sin,  i,  78 
on  manifestation  theory,  i,  147 
on  confession  of  laymen,  i,  223 
on  plural  confession,  i,  355 
on  auricular  confession,  i,  364 
on  the  seal,  i,  412,  438 
on  knowing  as  God,  i,  426 
power  of  the  sacrament,  i,  478 
on  formulas  of  absolution,  i,  486 
on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  506 
on  servile  attrition,  ii,  12 
on  restitution,  ii.  46,  61 
on  adulterine  children,  ii,  51 
his  laxity  as  to  penance,  ii,  182 
on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii,  211 
on  works  without  charitj,  ii,  221 
on  mortals  and  venials,  li,  243 
his  probabiliorism,  ii,  293 
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Scotus,  Buns,  on  inordinate  profits,  ii,  399    Secular  clergy,  their  strife  with  the  reg^- 
Scotland,  public  penance  in,  ii,  92  lars,  i,  298,  342;  il,  208 

illegitimacy  in,  ii,  433  Secularization  of  penance,  ii,  111 

Scourging  is  penance  for  monks,  i,  197        Security  to  be  given  for  restitution,  ii,  54 
as  part  of  penance,  ii,  84,  100,  112,  122   Seduction,  penance  for,  ii,  43,  44,  57 
for  absolution,  ii,  86  Segneri,  his  method  of  interrogating,  i, 

in  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  153  I         375 

Scripture  texts  on  confession,  i,  172  admits  partial  absolution,  i,  501 

Scruples  lead  to  sin,  ii,  378  '      his  probabilism,  ii,  313 

Scrupulosity,  i,  353;  ii,  241  on  ignorance,  ii,  380 

and  debauchery,  ii,  426  confession  as  a  tax,  ii,  424 

Scrupulous  penitent,  mode  of  dealing  with    Segregation  of  sinners,  i,  9 

him,  ii,  244  of  disobedient  penitents,  i,  29 

Seal  of  confession,  i,  412  ,  Seguenot  on  necessity  of  contrition,  ii,  16 

in  confessions  of  laymen,  i,  226,  441     Self-mutilation,  penance  for,  i,  23 
in  Lateran  canon,  i,  229  Seminaries  ordered  by  C.  of  Trent,  i,  255 

applied  to  penitent,  i,  260, 444  ;  ii,  445    Semipelagianism,  i,  96 
its  violation  forfeits  jurisdiction,  i,  285    Senez,  Bishop  of,  on  bull  Unigenitus,  ii, 
in  cases  of  solicitation,  i,  385  18 

is  of  divine  law,  i,  413  '  Sens,  discovery  of  relics  at,  ii,  130 

unknown  to  early  Church,  i,  415  Archbishop  of,  his  contest  with  Jesuits, 

gradual  recognition  of,  i,  418  i,  305 

extension  of  its  signiticancet  i,  419,  431  ^      C.  of,  1140,  on  Abelard,  i,  141 
only  a  matter  of  discipline,  i,  421  1524,  on  the  seal,  i,  423 

exceptions  to,  i,  421,  423,  444  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  i,  143 

maintained  by  the  courts,  i,  425,  428         Sepulchres,  violation  of,  i,  17 
penalties  for  its  violation,  i,  428  Serapion,  case  of,  i,  11 

difficulty  of  prosecution,  i,  429  Sermones  ad  Frairea  in  Erftno^  i,  210 

exaggeration  of  its  importance,  i  432      Servants  aiding  their  masters'  sin,  ii,  263 
use  of  knowledge  gained  in  confession,       occult  compensation  for,  ii,  395,  396 

i,  433, 434  i  Service,   public,   incapacitates    for   Holy 

in  consultation  with  experts,  i,  437  Orders,  i,  40 

in  reserved  cases,  i,  438  Servitude  in  redemption  of  sin,  ii,  158 

in  cases  of  restitution,  i,  439  Seven  mortal  sins,  ii,  236 

can  penitent  authorize  its  infraction?  i,       years'  |)enance,  ii,  118,  170 

440  Severity  of  ancient  penance,  i,  20, 22 ;  ii, 

its  influence  on  penance,  i,  442;  ii,  181,  |      116 

208  Seville,  C.  of,  1478,  on  Mendicant  confes- 

covers  future  sins,  i.  445  i  sors,  i,  30 1 

in  matters  other  than  sins,  i,  446  1512,  enforces  confession,  i,  250 

permissible  relaxation  of,  i,  448  Shame  involved  in  eonfe!«sion,  i,  177,  178 

covers  only  sacramental   confession,  i,  diminishes  the  pann,  i,  236 

449  I     justifies  imperfect  confession,  i,  349 

use  of,  outside  of  confession,  i,  450  '      causes  divided  confession,  i,  356 

difficulty  of  enforcing  it,  i,  451  Shaving  the  head  in  penance,  i,  28 

cases  of  its  violation,  i,  453  '  Shepherd  of  llermas,  see  Hermnx. 

its  disregard  by  religious  Orders,  i,  456    Shnnes  of  saints,  miracles  at,  ii,  125 
its  violation  not  a  reserved  case,  i,  456         straw  or  dust  from,  ii,  126 
violate<i  by  public  penance,  ii,  87  Sicardo  of  Cremona  on  duty  of  priests,  i, 

influence  on  mental  reservation,  ii,  402  |      216 

among  Huguenots,  i,  520  Sick,  the  duty  of  physicians  to,  i,  262 

Sebastian  of  Portugal  complains  of  papal  ;  Sickness  cured  by  extreme  unction,  i,  92 

Penitentiary,  ii,  163  caused  by  demons,  i.  Ill 

Secrecy  of  penance,  i,  443 ;  ii,  208  i  Sick-room  controlled  by  priest,  ii,  441 

of  trials  for  solicitation,  i,  386,  393  Siena,  quarantine  at,  ii,  120 

use  of  confessional  for,  i,  450  C  of,  1850,  on  condition  of  morals,  ii, 

Secret  sins,  public  penance  for,  i,  21  I  428 

Secular   jurisdiction   of  papal    Peniten-  '  Siger  of  Brabant,  i,  293 
tiary,  ii,  1(52  >  Silesia,  Jesuits  of,  i.  304 

pursuits  forbidden  to  penitents,  i,  29         Simony  in  the  early  Church,  i,  41 
and  spiritual  penalties  mixed,  i,  45         ,      in  fees  for  sacraments,  i,  408 
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Simony,  penance  for,  ii,  186 
Simplicius,  St.,  appoints  confessors,  i,  182 
Sin,  abstinence  from,  ii,  24 
doubtful,  see  Doubtful. 
forgotten,  ii,  280 

after  confession,  i,  422 

subsequently  remembered,  ii,  281, 282 
formal,  definition  of,  ii,  254 
future,  covered  by  the  seal,  i,  445 

absolution  for,  i,  483 
habitual,  need  not  be  confessed,  ii,  33 
internal,  i,  340;  ii,  261 

can  it  be  reserved  ?  i,  341 
material,  definition  of,  ii,  254 

not  to  be  made  formal,  ii,  383 
mortal,  seven  or  eight,  ii,  235 

distinguished  from  venials,  ii,  259 

increase  of,  ii,  260 
occasions  of,  their  avoidance,  ii,  35 

distinctions,  ii,  37 

relaxed  rules  for,  ii,  38 
pardon  of,  by  Christ,  i,  4 

by  almsgiving,  i,  4,  1^5 

by  unction,  i,  4 

by  baptism,  i,  8 

by  Eucharist,  i,  85 

by  oblations,  i,  88 

by  the  mass,  i,  89 

only  through  tlie  priest,  i,  lOS 

by  pilgrimage,  ii,  131 
committed  in   expectation  of  pardon, 

i,  79;  ii,  203,  424 
encouraged  by  confession,  i,  215 
pardoned,  contrition  unnecessarv  for,  ii, 

22 
private,  public  penance  for,  i,  21 

definition  of,  i,  327 
public,  public  penance  for,  ii,  75 
reimputation  of,  i,  503 
venial,  its  confession  to  laymen,  i,  220 

not  covered  by  the  seal,  i,  447 

discussion  over,  ii,  264 
temporal  retribution  for,  i,  4 
enumeration  of,  by  St.  Paul,  i,  6 
not  distinguished  from  crime,  i,  13 
penance  in  early  Church,  i,  15 
invalidates  priestly  functions,  i,  70 
double  punishment  for,  i,  150 
converted  into  innocence,  i,  167 
of  priests  to  be  concealed,  i,  272 
committed  in  another  parish,  i,  284 
circumstances  modifying,  i,  367 
minimum  age  capable  of,  i,  400 
must  all  be  subject  of  contrition,  ii,  23 
of  neglect  of  penance,  ii,  214 
classification  of,  i,  233 
not  lightened  by  pnrvlfns^  ii,  246 
affected   bv  extrinsic  circumstances,  ii, 
247 

by  ignorance,  ii,  248 
cumulation  of,  ii,  263 


Sin,  modified  by  belief,  ii,  296,  323,  331 
conception  of,  modified  by  probabilism, 

ii,  375 
is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  ii,  377, 379 
absolution  destroys  it.  ii,  425 
Sinful  priests,  confession  to,  i,  249 
Singers,  soprano,  tratfic  in,  ii,  399 
Sinner  deals  directly  with  God,  i,  76,  78 
oblations  not  received,  i,  87 
habitual,  ii,  33 
Sinnick,  his  condemned    proposition,  ii, 

342 
Siricius  allows  penance  only  once,  i,  35 
refuses  Holy  Orders  to  penitents,  i,  39 
on  disabilities  for  Holy  Orders,  i,  40 
clerics  not  to  be  penanced,  i,  43 
penance  is  punitive,  ii,  107 
Sisters  of  Charity,  rule  for  confessions  of, 

i,  219 
Sisu,  her  intercession,  i,  195 
Sittacus  enforces  duty  of  physicians,  i,  264 
Sixtus  IV.  seeks  to  reconcile  seculars  and 
regulars,  i,  302 
prosecutes  Jeande  Poilly's  heresv,  i, 

310 
revokes  confessional  letters,  i,  326 
makes  the  seal  de  Jide^  i,  423 
affirms  absolution  before  penance,  i, 

511 
asserts  secular  jurisdiction,  ii,  162 
Sixtus  V^.  forbids  gregarious  confession,  i, 

359 
Slaves,  protection  of,  in  Penitentials,  ii, 
43,  44 
price  of,  fines  in  penance  estimated  in, 

ii,  108.  loO 
scourging  is  penance  for,  ii,  108,  112 
not  pilgrimage,  ii,  134 
Slender  probability,  ii,  310,  334 
Smaragdus  on  power  of  keys,  i,  126 

on  sins  requiring  confession,  i,  190 
Sodomy  of  medieval  clergy,  i.  243 

a  reserved  case  in  1102,  i,  313 
Soest,  masses  as  penance  at,  ii,  143 
Soldiers  incapable  of  Holy  Orders,  i,  40 
Solicitation  in  confession,  i,  382 
forfeits  jurisdiction,  i,  285 
its  prevalence,  i.  383 
subjected  to  Inquisition,  i,  385 
trivial  punishment  for,  i,  38<),  393 

f>apal  efforts  to  suppress  it,  i,  388 
egislation  of  Benedict  XIV:,  i,  391 
modern  procedure  in,  i,  392 
Sorbonne,  scandal  worse  than  sin,  i,  261 
its  defence  of  the  seal,  i,  425 
on  solicitation,  i,  390 
resists  the  bull  Ujiii/evifus^  ii,  17 
condemns  laxitv,  ii,  306 
Soto,  Domingo,  rejects  manifestation  the- 
ory, i,  148 
on  origin  of  confession,  i,  170 
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Soto,  Domingo,  jurisdiction  is  of  divine 
law,  i,  281 
on  reserved  cases,  i,  331 
exceptions  to  completeness  in  confes- 
sion, i,  349 
on  interrogations,  i,  373 
on  absolution  by  partner  in  sin,  i,  383 
on  seal  in  confessions  to  laymen,  i,  442 
on  attrition  and  contrition,  ii,  7,  9 
on  mortals  and  venials,  ii,  242 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  272 
on  conflicting  opinions,  ii,  296 
on  distinction  between  priest  and  friar, 

ii,  298 
on  marriage  impediments,  ii,  380 
confession  witliout  amendment,  ii,  418 
on  efficacy  of  confession,  ii,  420 

Soul  remains  with  body  after  death,  i,  497 

South  Meaih  election,  ii,  446 

Sozomen  on  secrecy  of  confession,  i,  416 

Spain,  clerical  penance,  i,  46 
early  confession  in,  i,  179 
female  confessors  in,  i,  218 
duty  of  physicians  in,  i,  1%^ 
reserved  ciuses  in,  i,  320,  345 
solicitation  subjected  to  Inquisition,  i, 

385 
use  of  confessionals,  i,  39<> 
violation  of  the  seal,  i.  452 
composition  for  evil  gains,  ii,  65 
jurist! iction  of  priests,  ii,  77 
exnulsion  of  Jesuits,  ii,  347 
innucnce  of  probabilism,  ii,  409 
condition  of  morab*,  ii,  427 
political  use  of  confessional,  ii,  445 
royal  confessors,  ii,  450,  453 

Spaniards,  choice  of  confessor  by,  i,  294 

Spanish  colonies,  confession  enforced  in, 
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Spiritual  penalties  in  early  Church,  i,  20 
mingkti  with  secular,  i,  45 

almsgiving,  ii,  140 
Spore r  on  extrinsic  probability,  ii,  327 

on  change  of  opinion,  ii,  331 

on  theft  under  necessity,  ii,  394 
St  Eulalia,  grant  to  church  of,  ii,  157 
St.  Macra,  C  of,  881,  on  reconciliation 

and  absolution,  i.  46(> 
St.  MiViard,  miracles  at,  ii,  18 
St.  Peter's,  quarrels  over  oblations  in,  ii, 

130 
St  Pons,  Bisliop  of,  on  laxitv  and  rigor, 

ii,411 
St.  Valerv,  penance  of  magistrates  of,  ii, 

85^ 
St.  Valier,  Sire  de,  betraved  by  confessor, 

i,  454 
St.  Victor,  Abbey  of,  confession  in,  i,  199 
Stages  of  penance,  i,  24 
Standards,  arbitrary,  jus  to  sins,  ii,  2(53 
Stapf,  liis  probabilism,  ii,  374 


State  and  Church,  relations  between,  i, 
75 

the,  depends  on  i>enance,  ii,  110 

power  of  Church  in,  ii,  443 

affairs  of,  subject  to  confessor,  ii,  447 
State  of  grace  to  administer  sacraments,  i, 
268 

in  penance,  ii,  220 
Statistics,  comparative,  ii,  431 
Stephen,  Pope,  against  rebaptism,  i,  70 
Stephen  of  Tournay  on  necessity  of  con- 
fession, i,  211 

disregards  the  sacraments,  i,  476 
Stipends  for  masses,  i,  90 
Stool  of  repentance,  ii,  92 
Strassburg,  confession  by  letter  in,  i,  364 
Stripes  for  neglecting  confession,  i,  252 

tlieir  equivalent  in  psalmody,  ii,  153 
Suarez  on  division  of  sacrament,  i,  356 
SuhAfiunntio^  ii,  247 

Substitutes  in  penance,  ii,  153,  154,  224 
SuhstratiOj  i,  24 

Suchuen,  C  of,  1803,  on  fitness  of  con- 
fessors, i,  259 
on  danger  in  confession,  i,  382 
on  age  for  confession,  i,  402 
Sufficiency  of  satisfaction,  ii,  210 
Suicide  of  penitents,  i.  30;  ii,  109 
Suicide,  statistics  of,  ii,  431 
Sum  ma  AiufeJica,  i.  169 

Summaries  of  methods  of  pardon,  i,  81 
Suntlfjiff^ld^  i,  519 
Supernatural  servile  attrition,  ii,  15 
Sup[)ression  of  Jesuits,  i,  304 ;  ii,  345 
Supremacy  of  pope  over  councils,  i.  327 
Suspicion,  penance  must  not  excite,  ii,  181, 

199,  208 
Swearing  falsely,  ii,  402 
Sylvester,  his  council  of  Rome,  ii,  76 
SuwiereHift,  ii,  333 
Synesius  inflicts  full  penalties,  i,  13 
Synod,  cases  reserveti  in,  i,  320 


rfWGCUA,  G.  de,  his  tutiorism,  ii,  295 
1      Tal'to  for  false  accuser,  ii,  440 
Tamburini  on  re<|uiring  name  of  accom- 
plice, i,  398 
on  knowledge  gained  in  confession,  i, 

435 
on  defects  covered  by  the  seal,  i,  447 
on  al)stinence  from  sin,  ii,  30 
on  habitual  sins,  ii,  33,  256 
on  adulterine  children,  ii,  52 
on  forgotten  penance,  ii,  217 
on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  277 
on  change  of  opinion,  ii,  331 
on  sinning  in  expectation  of  pardon,  ii, 
424 
Tangl  on  the  Taxe>  of  the  Chancery,  ii,  !*><) 
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Tanner  on  knowledge  gained  in  confession, 

i,  434 
Tariff  of  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  155 
TascodrugiUe,  i,  64 
Tata  mammiUarif  ii,  400 
Tax-list  of  benefices,  i,  246 
Taxes  of  the  Chancery,  ii,  164 

for  confessional  letters,  i,  293 

for  evil  gains,  ii,  61,  62,  64 
Taxes  of  the  Penitentiary,  ii,  165 
Telephone,  confession  by,  i,  367 
Templars,  confession  among,  i,  204 

exemi>ted  from  pecuniary  penance,  ii, 
139 
Temporal  evils,  expiation  by,  i,  4,  77  j  ii, 
202 

advantage  of  confession,  i,  189 
Terms  of  penance,  i,  23 
Terrill  on  possession,  ii,  354 

on  casuistry,  ii,  387 
Territorial    or    personal  jurisdiction,  i, 

284 
Tertullian,  his  Montanism,  i,  17,  65 

amendment  essential,  i,  78 

on  power  of  keys,  i,  110 

on  exomologesis,  i,  174 

his  conception  of  sacraments,  i,  469 

on  satisfaction,  ii,  169 

his  division  of  sins,  ii,  235 
Testimony  of  confessors,  i,  425 
Tetzel,  pardons  sold  by,  ii,  162 

his  use  of  the  penitential  canons,  ii,  178 
Theatins  reject  probabiiism,  ii,  304 
Theft  by  clerics,  penance  for,  i,  48 

venial  or  mortal,  ii,  244 

under  necessity,  ii,  392 

annual  number  of  trials  for,  ii,  437 
Theobald  the  usurer,  case  of,  ii,  139 
Theodore  of  Canterbury,  his  Penitential, 
ii,  103,  106 
requires  rebaptism,  i,  71 
penance  before  reconciliation,  i,  507 
public  penance,  ii,  73 
redemption  of  penance,  ii,  150 
Theodorus   Studita,  confession  a  whole- 
some exercise,  i,  187 
Theodosius  the  Great  represses  heresy,  i, 

69 
Theodosius  11.  persecutes  Donatiats,  i,  73 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  orders  annuiil  con- 
fession, i,  188 

his  conception  of  confession,  i,  189 

knows  only  prayer  for  pardon,  i,  464 
Theologians,  classiMcation  of,  ii,  328 
Theology  fashioned  bv  the  schoolmen,  i, 
137 

moral,  its  novelty,  ii,  314 
transformed  by  probabiiism,  ii,  376 
Theories  as  to  power  of  keys,  i,  143 

as  to  sacraments,  i,  474 

as  to  probabiiism,  ii,  289 


Therapius  admits  Victor  to  communion^ 

Thierry,  Count,  his  pilgrimage,  ii,  133 

Thietmar  of  Merseburg  on  absolation,  i, 
132 
his  view  of  confession,  i,  195 

Thionville,  C.  of.  821,  on  penance,  ii,  110 

Thomas  of  Strassburg  on  vicarious  pen- 
ance, ii,  227 

Thomas  of  Vilanova  saves  a  murderer,  i. 
454 

Thomas  of  Walden  on  priestly  absolution^ 
i,  148 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  160 
Christ  supplies  all  defects,  i,  164 
on  public  confession,  i.  183 
on  necessity  of  confession,  i,  214 
on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  487 
on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii,  211 
on  impossibility  of  defining  sins,  ii,  240 
on  inadvertence,  ii,  254 

Thoughts,  sinful,  ii,  261 

Time  for  performing  penance,  ii,  217 

Timor  aerviliSy  ii,  19 

Timothy  of  Alexandria  on  age  of  discre- 
tion, i,  400 

Tirol,  illegitimacy  in,  ii.  435 

Toledo,  councils  of,  on  clerical  penance,  i* 
46 
589,  on  repeated  penance,  i,  36 
675,  693,  on  penance,  ii,  109 
1302,  on  the  seal,  i,422 
1324,  on  reserved  cases,  i,  315 

Toleration  to  avoid  scandal,  i,  261 

Toletus,  Cai*dinal,  on  seal  of  confession,  i^ 
43') 
in  confessions  to  laymen,  i,  442 
on  inadvertence,  ii,  2o5 
on  mental  reservation,  ii,  403 

Tolls,  pilgrims  not  subject  to,  ii,  126 

Tonsure,  prayer  in  bestowal  of,  i,  92 

Toribio,  8t ,  enforces  confession,  i,  252 
enforces  duty  of  physicians,  i,  264 
on  lists  of  reserved  cases,  i,  319 
on  use  of  tobacco,  ii,  248 

Tornamala  on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii^ 
211 
his  tutiorisni,  ii,  295 

Torricella,  his  Cousulins  Morales,  ii,  409 

Torture  of  full  confession,  i,  352 

Toulouse,  violation  of  seal  at,  i,  455 
C.  of,  1056,  on  penance,  ii,  112 

Tournay,  C  of,  14S1,  limits  licences  to 
hear  confessions,  i,  301 
on  reserved  cjises,  i,  317 
1600,  on  confession  of  priests,  i,  270 

Tournely  on  reserved  cases,  i,  332 
on  confession  by  writing,  i,  366 
on  prosecution  for  violation  of  seal,  i^ 

430 
on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  492 
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Toumely  on  remission  of  venials,  ii.  269 
Tours,  C.  of,  813,  on  Penitentials,  ii,  104 

permits  choice  of  confessors,  i,  296 
TroLctatus,  the,  of  Gonzalez,  ii,  313 
Trade  grudgingly  allowed  to  penitents,  i, 
29 
abandonment  of  sinful,  ii,  36 
subjected  to  confessional,  ii,  439 
Trading  in  masses  forbidden,  i,  91 
Traditores^  i,  56 

Transitional  formulas  of  absolution,  i,  481 
Transubstantiation,  its  influence,  i,  134 
Treason  not  entitled  to  the  seal,  i,  422 
Treasure  of  Church,  its  function  in  abso- 
lution, i,  151. 152 
applied  to  pardon  of  sin,  i,  506 
replaces  penance,  ii,  209 
Trent,  C.  of,  on  remission  of  sin  in  com- 
munion, i,  86 
on  remission  of  sin  for  oblations,  i,  90 
on  attrition  and  contrition,  i,  102 ;  ii,  7, 

14 
on  predestination,  i,  103 
condemns  manifestation  theory,  i,  148 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  154 
on  validity  of  absolution,  i,  160 
confession  is  of  divine  law,  i,  170 
on  vow  to  confess,  i,  214 
does  not  forbid  confession  to  laymen,  i, 

225 
orders  penitentiaries  appointed,  i,  231 
makes  Lateran  canon  defide^  i,  251 
orders  seminaries,  i,  255 
requires  licences  for  confessors,  i,  257, 

303 
asserts  jurisdiction,  i,  28*2,  295 
on  reservation  of  cases,  i,  318,  331 
episcopal  power  over  secret  sins,  i,  327 
necessity  of  full  confession,  i,  348 
on  public  confession,  i,  355 
self-examination  before  confession,  i,  367 
incjuiry  into  circumstances,  i,  367 
silence  as  to  the  seal,  i,  412 
defines  the  sacraments,  i,  479 
makes  indicative  formula  de  fide^  i,  488 
intention  a  part  of  the  sacrament,  i,  499 
on  faith  in  pardon,  ii,  5 
endeavors  to  revive  public  penance,  ii, 

88 
on  penance  as  punishment,  ii,  116,  230 
the  three  parts  of  the  sacrament,  ii,  169 
on  discretionary  penance,  ii,  178 
enjoins  severer  penance,  ii,  184 
on  tribulation  ils  expiation,  ii,  202 
on  works  without  grace,  ii,  222 
on  mortals  and  venials,  ii,  259 
on  expiation  of  venials,  ii,  268 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  272 
absolution  for  forgotten  sins,  ii,  282 
Tribulations  as  expiation  of  sin,  i,  4;  ii, 
202 


Tribulations    become  sacramental    pen- 
ance, i,  491 
Tribur,  C.  of,  895,  requires  penance  before 
communion,  i,  509 

on  penance,  ii,  109,  117, 147 

details  of  eartrm,  ii,  121 
Triduana,  ii,  150,  151 
Trinitarians  oppose  probabilism,  ii,  309 
Trithemius  exposes  forgery  of  St.  Augus- 

tin,  i,  210 
Trophimus,  i,  66 
Trosley,  C.  of,  909,  on  pardon  of  sin,  i,  130 

on  confession,  i,  194 

its  discipline,  ii,  105 
Truce  of  God  enforced  by  penance,  ii,  IIS 
Trugillo,  Cristdbal,  case  of,  i,  387 
Turani  defends  Benzi,  ii,  400 
Turchi,  Bishop,  on  probabilism,  ii,  410 
TSirpeluerum^  ii,  439 
Tuscany,  condition  of  nunneries,  i,  258 

Jansenist  movement  in,  i,  318,  513  ;  ii,, 
20,  195 
Tutiorism,  ii,  290 

assumed  to  be  condemned,  ii,  342 

of  the  probabiliorists,  ii,  343 
Tutiorists  accused  of  Jansenism,  ii,  349 


ULRIC  of  Augsburg,  his  instructions,  i,. 
131 

urges  annual  confession,  i,  194 

on  Penitentials,  ii,  106 
Uncertainty  of  absolution,  ii,  5 
Unchastity,  penance  for,  i,  16,  46 

rendered  innocent,  ii,  379 
Unction  for  cure  of  disease,  i,  4 

extreme,  i,  92 
fee  for,  i,  407 

deprecatory  formula  in,  i,  461 
Understanding  of  prayer  unnecessary,  ii^ 

184 
Unigenitus^    Bull,    condemns    Jansenist 
errors,  i,  491,  513 

forced  on  Galilean  clergy,  ii,  17 
United  States,  the  seal  legally  recognized, 
i,  428 

statistics  of  homicide,  ii,  436 

its  prison  population,  ii,  437 

political  use  of  confessional,  ii,  444 
University  of  Paris,  its  influence,  i,  136 

upholds  Jean  de  Poilly,  i,  309 

adopts  indicative  formula,  i,  485 
Unsacramental  character  of  confession,  i, 

189 
Untruthfulness  in  confession,  i,  352;  ii,. 

423 
Urban  IF.  on  penance  for  clerics,  i,  47 

prescribes  rigor  of  penance,  i,  196 

admits  choice  of  confessor,  i,  276 

on  monks  as  confessors,  i,  298 
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Urban  II.,  value  of  the  prayers  of  monks, 
i,465 
denies  partial  absolution,  i,  501 
on  ayoiding  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  35 
on  exile  as  penance,  ii,  109 
Urban  V.  regulates  Ozna  Domini  cases, 

i.  525 
Urban  VIII.  withdraws  episcopal  cases 
from  regulars  i,  344 
insbts  on  oral  confession,  i,  365 
on  solicitation,  i,  388 
on  violation  of  seal  in  religious  Orders, 

i.  458 
favors  probabilism,  ii,  305 
Urbino,  C.  of,  1859,  on  ease  of  absolution,  I 

ii,  42-2 
Use  of  knowledge  gained  in  confession,  i,  ! 
432,434 
and  gained  out  of  it,  i,  439 
Usurer,  penance  for,  ii,  139 
Usury,  position  of  the  Church,  ii,  385 
Utrecht,  C.  of,  1865,  on  fees  for  confes- 
sion, i,  411 
on  masses  as  penance,  ii,  144 
schismatic  church  of,  ii,  191 


VAIN-GLORY  in  confession,  ii,  24 
Valencia,  solemn  penance  in,  ii,  80 
C.  of,  1565,  on  duty  of  physicians,  i, 
263 
prescribes  use  of  confessionals,  i,  395 
Valan,  0.  de,  confessor  of  Charles  VI.,  ii, 

453 
Vazquez  on  wages  of  sin,  ii,  69 
defends  probabilism,  ii,  305 
probabilism  applied  to  law,  ii,  336 
Venality  of  Holy  See,  ii,  164 
Vtnin,  ii,  152 

Venial  sins  remitted  by  communion,  i, 
86 
their  confession  to  laymen,  i,  220 
confession  of,  i,  238,  240;  ii,  239,  267, 

270 
and  mortals,  distinction  between,  i,  285 ; 

ii,  239 
not  covered  by  the  seal,  i,  447 
noted  bv  St.  Augustin,  ii,  235 
remitted  by  prayer,  ii,  236 
enumerated  bv  Gratian,  ii,  238 
definitionof,ii,  241,243 
can  they  become  mortals?  ii,  242 
discussion  over,  ii,  264 
their  remission,  ii,  265 
as  material  for  the  sacrament,  ii,  274 
their  unimportance,  ii,  416 
Venice,  punishment  for  violation  of  the 
seal,  i,  430 
C.  of,  1859,  on  solicitation,  i,  392 
political  use  of  confession,  ii,  445 


Ventura  de  Raulica  on  Catholic  morality, 

ii,  430 
VerberatL  the,  ii,  92 

Verdun,  C.  of,  1598,  on  indiscreet  confes- 
sors, i,  379 
on  age  for  absolution,  i,  403 
Verhor  in  Lutheran  Church,  i,  515 
Via  Crueis  as  penance,  ii,  197 
Viaixnes  denounces  the  bull  Unigenitus, 

ii,  18 
Viaticum,  i,  51 
Vicar-general  guiltv  of  reserved  sin,  i, 

341 
Vicai'j  foranei  absolve  in  reserved  cases, 

i,  335 
Vicarious  penance,  ii,  154,  224 
Vicars,  parochial,  their  character,  i,  244 

licences  required  by,  i,  257 
Vices,  seven  principal,  ii,  235 
Victor,  case  of,  i,  11,  42 
Victor  Tunenensis  on  repeated  penance, 
i,  36 

on  confession,  i,  181 
Vienna,  illegitimacy  in,  ii,  433 
Vienne,   C.  of,   1312,   requires  monthly 
confession  of  monks,  i,  199 

on  episcopal  licences  for  confessors,  i, 
300 

on  papal  cases,  i,  324 

on  compositions  for  evil  gains,  ii,  61 

its  probabiliorLsm,  ii,  293 
Vincent  Ferrer,  St  ,  on  contrition,  i,  212 
Vinniaus,  his  penalties  for  perjury,  ii,  103 
Violation  of  seal,  penalty  for,  i,  418,  420, 
422,428,430 

difficulty  of  prosecution,  i,  429 

cases  of,  i,  422,  450,  452 

not  a  reserved  case,  i,  456 
Violence  to  cleric  a  papal  case,  i,  322 
Virgin  Mary,  growth  of  cult  of,  i,  106 

she  never  confessed,  i,  240 
Virgins,  seduction  of,  ii,  43,  57 
Virtual  penitence,  i,  156 
Virtues  not  covered  by  the  seal,  i,  447 
Vitelleschi  prohibits  probabilism,  ii,  305 
Viva  on  duty  of  physicians,  i,  265 

on  reserved  cases,  i,  332 

on  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  38 

on  accusation  of  bribery,  ii,  149 

sacrament  is  a  medicine,  ii,  231 

on  sins  of  ignorance,  ii,  251 

on  doubtful  sins,  ii,  278 

on  deception  in  morals,  ii,  287 

on  probably  probable,  ii,  334 

on  epikeidj  ii,  359 

on  theft  in  necessity,  ii,  394 
Voit  on  impossibility  of  certainty,  ii,  288 

on  change  of  opinion,  ii,  331 

on  religious  doubt,  ii,  341 

probabilism  a  necessity,  ii,  368 

on  abuse  of  casuistry,  ii,  388 
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Votive  masses,  i,  89 

Vow  to  (x>nfess  included  in  contrition,  i, 
15'),  211,218 
becomes  de  jide^  i,  214 
before  celebrating  mass,  i,  271 
Vows  to  keep  to  one  confessor,  ii,  442 
of  religion  and  chastity,  commutation 
for,  ii,  198 


WAGES  of  prostitutes,  ii,  59,  69 
T  ?      Waiafrid  Strabo  on  oblations,  i,  89 
on  the  sacraments,  i,  470 

Walter  of  Durham  on  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, i,  477 
on  ill-gotten  gains,  ii,  60 

Walterdus  of  iNIagdeburg    redeems    his 
sins,  i,  195 

Water,  Holy,  ii,  266 

Watterson,  Bishop,  his  use  of  confessional, 
ii,  444 

Wealth   of  Church   gained   through  re- 
demptions, ii,  156 

Weekly  confession  the  standard,  i,  254 
by  priests,  i,  270 

Weigel,  Dr. ,  on  indicative  formula,  i,  487 
on  absolution  before  penance,  i,  511 
on  sinful  trades,  ii,  36 
on  bribery  in  the  confessional,  ii,  149 
admits  minimized  penance,  ii,  189 
on  sufficiency  of  penance,  ii,  211 
six  mortal  sins,  ii,  235 

Wenceslas,  King,  drowns  John  of  Nepo- 
muk,  i,  424 

Wer-Qild,  ii,  43 
as  part  of  penance,  i,  46 ;  ii,  151 

Wickliffe  on  predestination,  i,  103 
on  power  of  keys,  i,  160 

Wife  must  consent  to  penance  of  husband, 
i,  29 
adulterous,  can  deny  her  guilt,  ii,  404, 
407 
penance  for,  ii,  425 

Wigandt  on  selection  of  opinions,  ii,  288 
on  opinion  of  penitent,  ii,  301 

William  of  Auxerre  on  the  seal,  i,  421 

William  of  Caliors  on  choice  of  confes- 
sor, i,  292 
his  reserved  csises,  i,  315 
on  formula  of  absolution,  i,  487 

William  of   Newburgh,  on  crusaders,  ii, 
129 

William  of  Paris,  on  use  of  keys,  i,  158 
on  divine  inspiration,  i,  1(54 
on  capitular  absolution,  i,  198 
on  suflioiency  f)f  contrition,  i,  213 
on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  222 
on  enforced  confession,  i,  231,  235,  237 
on  fitness  of  confessors,  i,  242 
on  divided  sacrament,  i,  356 

n 


W^illiam  of  Paris  on  God's  forgetfulness, 
i,  422 
on  violators  of  the  seal,  i,  451 
knows  nothing  of  indicative  formula, 


1,483 


on  reimputation  of  sin,  i,  505 

on  abandonment  of  sin,  ii,  26 

on  restitution,  ii,  46 

on  solemn  penance,  ii,  80 

on  public  penance,  ii,  86 

urges  redemption  of  penance,  ii,  159 

on  discretion  of  confessor,  ii,  172 

urges  severe  penance,  ii,  189 

on  works  without  grace,  ii,  221 

on  belief  as  to  sin,  ii,  240 

on  influence  of  opinion,  ii,  297 

on  ignorance  of  religion,  ii,  338 

on  illusory  absolutions,  ii,  417 

William  of  Kennes  on  confessors  as  wit- 
nesses, i,  426 

William   Rufus,  his  dving  confession,  i, 
354 

W^illiamofWare,  i,  102 

on  confession  to  laymen,  i,  223 
on  the  seal  in  reserved  cases,  i,  438 
on    violation    of    seal    authorized    by 

penitent,  i,  441 
on  indicative  formula,  i,  486 
on  confession  of  venials,  ii,  272 

Wisdom,  gift  of,  i,  164 

Witnesses,  three,  for  conviction  of  sinner, 
i,  13,  393 
confessors  as,  i,  421,  425 
bribery  of,  ii,  398 

Witzel,  Georg,  on  fees  for  confession,  i, 
408 
on  condition  of  morals,  ii.  429 

Wolff,  Christian,  on  necessity  of  charity, 


11,  16 


on  laxity  of  penance,  ii,  192 
Women  as  confessors,  i,  218,  222 

make  imperfect  confessions,  i,  352 

divided  confesi^ions  frequent,  i,  357 

interrogation  of,  i,  370,  377 

danger  to  confessor  from,  i,  281,  393; 
ii,  442 

released  from  jurisdiction  bv  solicita- 
tion, i,  ;^2 

precautions  in  confessing,  i,  394 

unchaste,  gains  of,  ii,  69 
Works  of  precept  as  penance,  ii,  187 

without  grace  are  dead,  ii,  220 

good,  purchase  and  sale  of,  ii,  225  --^ 
Worms,  C  of,  86H,  on  discretion  as  to  pen- 
ance, ii,  146 
Written  confessions,  use  of.  i,  182,  362 

covered  by  the  seal,  i,  436 
Wiirtemberg,  Beichtpfennig  discontinued, 

i,  518  *  .         ^      ^ 

Wiirzburg,  Up.  of,  ])enance  for  his  murder, 


11,84 
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XAVIER,  ST.  FRANCIS,  instructions 
to  confessors,  i,  304  | 

on  servile  attrition,  ii,  15 
on  avoidance  of  occasions  of  sin,  ii,  37  ^ 
Ximenes,  Card.,  as  confessor,  ii,  448 


VEAR  of  confession,  definition  of,  i,  239 
1     Years,  seven,  penance  of,  ii,  118 
York,  C.  of,  1195,  on  sacraments  by  dea- 
cons, i,  57  I 
perjury  a  reserved  case,  i,  313 
forbids  masses  as  penance,  ii,  143 
Ypres,  but  four  parish  churches  in,  i,  209  | 
Youth,  penance  not  to  be  imposed  in,  i,  25  ' 


ZAC€HEUS  on  power  of  keys,  i,  118 
Zacharias  on  perjury,  ii,  402 
Zachary  quotes  Leo  1.,  i,  44 
his  rigor  of  punishment,  1,  40 


Zenner  authorizes  divided  confession,  i, 
350 

on  duty  of  interrogation,  i.  378 

on  the  penitential  canons,  ii,  179 

his  wise  counsels,  ii,  458 
Zeno,  his  liberal  almsgiving,  ii,  142 
Zerola  on  power  of  contrition,  i,  1 55 

on  erroneous  absolution,  i,  1^9 

on  fees  for  confession,  i,  409 

on  abstinence  from  sin,  ii,  29 

on  retention  of  restitutions  by  confes- 
sors,  ii,  62 

public  penance  violates  seal,  ii,  87 

works  of  precept  as  penance,  ii,  188  . 

obligation  of  penance,  ii,  215 
Zephvrinus  admits  adulterers  to  penitence, 

1,  18 
Zidek,  Paul,  on  John  of  Nepomuk,  i,  424 
Zozimus,  sale  of  absolution  by,  ii,  13(> 
Zuccheri  on  adulterine  children,  ii,  52 
Zwingli  on  confession  and  absolution,  i, 

519 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  I.  p.  13,  line  6  of  notes,  for  Lampridianus,  and  p.  42,  line  15  of  notes,  for 

Lampronianus,  read  Lamponianus. 
Vol.  II.  p.  59,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  1000  read  900. 


